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SUPERINTENDENT'S  REPORT. 


The  following  Report  is  the  sixth,  since  the  establishment  of  the 
system  of  a  State  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools,  and  the  fourth 
made  hj  me.  It  aims  to  exhibit  the  existing  condition  of  the  Com- 
mon Schools  of  the  State,  and  furnish  suggestions  and  recommen- 
dations for  their  improvement.  The  Annual  School  Returns,  made 
to  the  office  of  the  Secretary  cf  State,  on  the  first  day  of  May  last, 
form  the  basis  of  the  following  summary  of  statistics  and  the  accom- 
panying statistical  tables.  Returns  were. received  from  all  the  cities 
and  towns,  except  six,  and  prepared  with  commendable  accuracy  and 
care.  An  annual  return,  made  in  the  manner,  and  at  the  time 
required  by  law,  will  not  be  furnished  by  every  town  in  the  State,  till 
it  is  made  the  condition  upon  which  it  shall  receive  any  part  of  its 
proportion  of  the  State  School  money.  In  my  last  two  annual 
reports,  it  was  respectfully  submitted  to  the  consideration  of  the 
Legislature,  whether  its  proportion  of  the  State  School  Fund  should 
not  be  withheld  from  the  city  or  town,  whose  returns  are  not  received 
by  the  first  day  of  July,  the  time  when  the  apportionment  is  made, 
after  having  been  notified  of  its  delinquency  on  the  first  day  of  June 
preceding,  as  now  required  by  law.  My  mind  has  undergone  no 
change  in  regard  to  the  utility  or  propriety  of  such  a  requirement 
It  is  clearly  within  the  power  of  the  Legislature  to  fix  the  terms 
upon  which  its  own  gratuities  shall  be  bestowed.  Such  a  law  exists 
in  other  States,  and  secures  a  prompt  and  full  compliance  with  the 
laws  requiring  school  returns. 


COMMON  SCHOOL":^ 


A  Summary  of  Statistics^  relating  to  the  Common  Schools  of 

the  Statc^  for  the  School  year  ctiding  April  1,  1859. 
Number  of  towns  in  the  State,       ....       39.3 
Number  of  towns  that  have  made  returns.  .  389 

Number  of  towns  that  have  made  no  returns,  .  C 

Number  of  organized  plantations,    .  .  .  .93 

Number  that  have  made  returns,    .  .  .09 

Number  that  have  made  no  returns,  .  .24 

Number  of  School  Districts,  ....    -4,141 

Number  of  parts  of  Districts,  ....       388 

Number  of  children  between  four  and  twenty- one  years 

of  age, 239,796 

Number  of  Scholars  in  the  Summer  Schools.  134,329 

Average  number  in  the  Summer  Schools,    .  101,737 

Number  of  Scholars  in  the  Winter  Schools,  .  153,003 

Average  number  in  the  Winter  Schools,     .  .  118,003 

Mean  average  in  Summer  and  Winter  Schools,       .  109,901 

Ratio  of  mean  average  to  whole  number  of  Scholars  ex- 
pressed in  hundredths,  ....  .46 
Whole  number  in  Winter  not  in  Summer  Schools.  .  33,028 
Whole  number  of  diflferent  Scholars  in  attendance  dur- 
ing the  year,  .....  168,357 
Number  of  Male  Teachers,  .  2,814 
Number  of  Female  Teachers,  .  .  4,484 
Average  wages  of  Male  Teachers  per  month,  exclusive 

of  board,  .....  $21.15 

Average  wages  of  Female  Teachers  per  week,  exclusive 

of  board,  .....  82.04 

Average  length  of  all  the  Schools  for  the  year,  in  weeks 

and  tenths  of  a  week,      .  .  .  .  20  8 

Amount  of  money  raised  by  tax  in  1859,  for  the  sup- 
port of  Schools,  ....     8405,063.54 
Amount  required  by  law,  ....     $345,928.80 
Excess  over  amount  required  by  law.  .  .       §59,134.74 
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Scholar.  ....  ;£r0.2S.ti 
Total  average  [•*!  Scb:-::^.  g:i20.o 
Population  of  Siaie  in  1^50.  oSO.oOS 
Valuation  of  State  in  ISoO.  .  >si*>.900,12T 
Number  of  towns  that  raised  GO  cent?  £ni  more  per  in- 
habitant as  require!  bv  law.  oS7 
Number  that  raise^l  less.  ....  52 
Per  centage  of  valuation  of  ISoO.  apf«on:Dned  to  Com- 
mon Schools,  in  mills  and  tenths  of  a  mill,  4.1 
Number  of  towns  that  raised  $4  per  Scholar.  1 
Number  that  raised  $3  and  less  than  $4.  .  t^ 
Number  that  raised  §2  and  less  than  ^o,  .  27 
Number  that  raised  §1  and  less  than  $2.  .  348 
Number  that  raised  less  than  -SI.   .  10 

The  above  summary  does  not  exhibit  anj  marked  change  in  the 
condition  of  the  schools  during  the  year.  I  would,  however,  cali 
attention  to  a  single  fact  The  whole  number  of  scholars  reported 
is  two  hundred  and  thirty-nine  thousand,  seven  hundred  and  ninety- 
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BIX,  whilo  the  whole  number  of  different  scholars  in  attendance  dar- 
ing the  year  is  but  one  hundred  and  sixty-nine  thousand,  three  hun- 
dred and  fifty-seycn,  showing  that  over  seventy  thousand  children 
between  the  ages  of  four  and  twenty-one  years  did  not  attend  either 
the  summer  or  winter  schools.  If  we  could  reasonably  believe  th:.t 
this  largo  number  of  non-attendants  comprised  only  those  scholars 
under  the  age  of  six  or  even  seven  years,  no  very  great  complaint 
could  be  made;  but  we  are  justified  in  the  conclusion  that  at  least 
forty  thousand  of  this  number  are  of  a  more  advanced  age,  and  are 
neglecting  the  only  means  within  their  reach,  of  acquiring  a  school 
education.  It  is  also  undoubtedly  true,  that  another  forty  thousand, 
and  those  who  nominally  attend  either  the  summer  or  winter  school, 
were  so  irregular  in  their  attendance,  thatjhey  received  but  a  little 
actual  discipline  or  knowledge.  This  result  is  mainly  attributable 
to  a  want  of  interest  on  the  part  of  parents.  It  is,  indee<1,  a  cause 
for  profound  regret,  that  a  system  of  public  education,  made  free  to 
all,  should  fail  to  command  the  earnest  and  intelligent  support  of  all. 
The  remedy  for  this  evil  does  not  lie  so  much  in  legislative  enact- 
ments, as  in  a  correct  public  sentiment.  The  returns  of  the  present 
year,  and  those  of  April  1,  1855,  giving  the  condition  of  the  schools 
for  the  school  year  ending  April  1,  1854,  will  exhibit  the  advance- 
ment which  has  been  made  during  the  last  five  years.  This  com- 
parative view  is  by  no  means  forbidding,  as  it  furnishes  evidence  of 
a  decided  improvement.  It  is  true  that  the  number  of  children  has 
bad  but  a  slight  increase.  Well  known  causes  have  produced  this 
result,  while  the  number  of  teachers  has  undergone  but  a  very  small 
change ;  yet  the  length  of  the  schools  has  increased  nearly  one-tenth. 
A  still  more  gratifying  change  may  be  seen  in  the  average  attend- 
ance. The  amount  of  money  expended  for  school  purposes,  is  nearly 
one-fourth  niore  than  in  1854.  You  are  referred  to  the  followinn- 
summary,  for  an  exact  view  of  the  results  obtained  during  the  time 
above  mentioned : 

Number  of  Scholars  in  the  State  in  1854,  .  241,000 

**                "                **           1859,  .  242,600 

Increase,  .  1,600 

'<    attending  Summer  Schools  in  1854,  .  123,611 
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Camber  attending  Summer  Schools  in  ISoO, 

1C4.329 

Increase, 

10.GS8 

''     attending  Winter  Schools  in  IS 54, 

142.220 

'•         "         "         •■      isr>.i. 

153.063 

Increase. 

10.845 

"     ofMale  Teachers  in  1>  54. 

2.559 

••             •'             "        ISJiP, 

2.814 

Increase. 

255 

•'     of  Female  Teachers  in  1S,"j4. 

4137 

'=             '•             '•             l^.V.t, 

4,484 

Increase. 

347 

Average  wages  of  Male  Teachers  per  moiith.  1?')4. 

.V20.57 

is:.;\ 

6-21.15 

Increase, 

.58 

Average  wages  of  Female  Teachers  per  week  in  1S54. 

.'<1.90 

••"       '•                     ■'                        ••          1659 

82.04 

Increase-, 

.14 

Average  length  of  Schools  for  the  year,  in  weeks,  in  1854.       18.9 

"         "               •'                     ■'             "           lS55t,         20.8 

Increase, 

19 

Amount  of  School  money  raised  by  ta.\  in  lSo4, 

8333.019.76 

"                  '•               ••            "        1S50, 

.8405.063.54 

Increase, 

s72  043.78 

Amount  required  by  law  in  1854. 

.v281.148.C0 

"         "               "        1859, 

8345  828.80 

Increase, 

.804.780.80 

Amount  received  from  State  in  1854, 

854.398.00 

»        "                   "        1850,      , 

881.817.06 

Increase, 

827.419.00 

Aggregate  expenditure  for  School  purposes  in  1854, 

8491.060.29 

"                "                        '•                    1859, 

8617.88948 

Increase, 

8126.829.19 

Tho  inferences  and  deductions,  which  may  be  drawn  from  the 
above,  should  lead  to  well  settled  convictions  in  regard  to  the  use- 
fulness of  our  educational  system,  and  also  demonstrate  how  much 
remains  to  be  done  by  the  Legislature  and  tho  people,  to  clothe  it 
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with  the  elements  of  efBciency  inherent  in  the  system  itself.  How- 
ever well  all  the  parts  of  the  sjstem  may  be  arranged,  yet  their  very 
character  claims  the  constant  solicitude  of  those  for  whom  the  whole 
is  set  in  motion.  While  we  discover  many  evidences  of  improve- 
ment, and  much  to  commend  the  provision  for  a  free  education  to  the 
entire  people,  yet  we  observe,  with  e^ual  clearness,  how  much  this 
provision  fails,  in  accomplishing  the  greatest  good,  through  the  non- 
attendance  of  .pupils,  and  the  neglect  of  parents.  It  is  manifestly 
the  duty  of  the  State  to  provide  for  the  education  of  all  the  youth 
within  her  borders,  inasmuch  as  the  government  is  derived  from  the 
will  of  the  governed,  and  sustained  by  a  system  of  voluntary  taxa- 
tion ;  and  for  a  much  stronger  reason,  that  the  youth  of  the  State, 
whether  educated  or  uneducated,  will  soon  shape  and  control  all  the 
forces  of  government  and  society.  The  law  of  self-preservation  pro- 
claims the  wisdom  of  this  rule  of  action.  If  the  youth  of  the  State 
can  claim  a  common  school,  or  what  is  usually  denominati'd  a  prac- 
tical education,  and  upon  the  ground  that  an  education,  or  discipline 
of  our  mental  powers,  must  precede  their  efficient  action  in  adding 
to  the  social,  moral,  intellectual  and  material  interests  of  the  State, 
then  this  education,  or  discipline,  should  be  bestowed  in  strict  accor- 
dance with  the  well  known  and  inflexable  law  of  the  human  mind. 
If  any  education  can  be  claimed  as  a  right,  then,  certainly,  a  rightly 
conducted  course  of  education  alone  can  be  given  in  response  to  this 
claim.  While  this  cannot  be  denied,  too  many  close  their  eyes  to 
this  inalienable  right,  and  the  well  defined  laws  of  mental  develop- 
ment. They  practically  assert  that  the  mere  acquisition  of  knowl- 
edge qualifies  any  person  to  assume  the  relations  of  a  teacher,  disre- 
garding the  manner  in  which  that  knowledge  was  received  by  the 
mind.  This  fundamental  error  must  be  removed,  before  we  can  en- 
joy the  rewards  of  our  annual  school  expenditures,  or  witness  its 
fruits  in  all  the  social  and  business  relations  of  life. 

It  must  bo  admitted  that  the  mental  culture  of  the  entire  people 
is  provident  and  wise :  that  ignorance  is  blind,  is  the  mother  of  idle- 
ness, vice  and  crime.  When  these  views  and  sentiments  have  taken 
a  firm  hold  of  the  public  mind,  the  inquiries  will  then  be  made,  how 
thoroughly  and  philosophically  this  mental  culture  can  be  made  -, 
how  much  knowledge  of  the  powers  of  the  human  mind  the  teacher 
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should  himself  possess ;  how  well  he  is  furnished  with  every  needed 
requisite,  and  how  intelligently  he  applies  his  own  acquaintance  with 
the  elements  of  knowledge  to  the  mind  of  the  learner.  It  remains 
to  be  admitted  that  our  Common  Schools  fail  to  exhibit  their  real 
worth  through  the  indifference  of  parents  to  the  internal  character 
of  the  school.  This  is  an  old  and  oft  repeated  complaint,  yet  the 
evil  is  so  prevailing,  that  I  cannot  omit  its  mention  in  this  connec- 
tion. From  this  flow  many  disturbing  causes,  and  for  its  removal 
should  be  set  in  motion  every  available  agency.  Parents  should  be 
pursuaded  of  the  absolute  need  of  watchfulness.  The  teacher  must 
be  under  its  constant  eye.  He  will  be  more  faithful,  and  at  the  same 
time,  encouraged.  The  presence  of  parents  in  the  school  will  incite 
the  children  to  laudable  endeavors.  The  manifest  interest  and  con- 
cern of  the  former,  will  prove  a  powerful  incentive  to  study  in  the 
latter.  These  habits  of  study  have  a  vast  influence  upon  the  future 
character.  They  should  be  attempted  in  youth,  when  most  easily 
formed,  and  when  they  take  the  deepest  root.  Their  early  forma- 
tion is  but  counteracting,  the  downward  tendencies  of  the  child's  na- 
ture. It  is  forming  it  for  the  assaults  to  which  it  will  be  subjected 
in  later  life.  It  is  not  enough  that  habits  and  rules  of  action,  fitted 
for  the  home  circle,  bo  formed,  but  those  for  the  school-room  are  also 
needed,  as  the  child  will  there  encounter  peculiar  forms  of  tempta- 
tion. The  parent  must  visit  the  school,  else  the  teacher,  the  school 
and  the  scholar,  fail  to  discharge  their  full  duty,  and  satisfy  the  just 
expectations  of  the  parent,  or  the  community. 


Teachers'  Conventions. 
A  Teachers'  Convention,  of  one  week,  has  been  held  in  each 
county  of  the  State,  the  present  year.  The  system  continues  to 
enlist  the  support  of  the  teachers,  and  the  approval  of  the  commu- 
nities in  which  sessions  are  held.  It  has  more  than  realized  the 
results  which  were  promised  by  the  friends  of  its  institution.  The 
exercises  of  the  week  consisted  in  a  review  of  the  elements  of  the 
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several  branches  usually  taught  in  our  Common  Schools,  and  famil- 
iar lectures  upon  the  best  methods  of  teaching  each  branch,  their 
relative  importance,  the  classification  and  government  of  the  school, 
and  the  duties  of  the  teacher  to  the  pupil,  the  parent  and  the  com- 
munity. The  teachers  in  attendance  exhil>ited  a  very  gratifying 
desire  to  receive  specific  instruction  and  advice  upon  the  practical 
duties  of  the  school  room,  and  no  call  has  been  made  for  any  change 
in  the  character  of  the  exercises  of  the  Convention.  This  fact  alone 
is  evidence  of  a  more  generally  enlightened  sentiment  upon  the 
subject  of  well  qualified  teachers.  The  young  men  and  women  who 
have  been  in  attendance,  have  manifested  a  readiness  to  sustain  this, 
and  any  other  agency  having  the  same  object  in  view.  When  all 
the  teachers  in  our  Public  Schools  shall  have  only  so  much  confi- 
dence in  their  qualifications  to  teach  as  a  thorough  acquaintance 
with  the  nature  of  the  science  gives  them,  they  will  seasonably  avail 
themselves  of  any  preparatory  means  within  their  reach.  Gentle- 
men who  have  been  acquainted  with  our  Conventions  the  past  throe 
years,  have  observed  a  very  marked  change  for  the  better  in  the 
spirit  and  character  of  the  members  composing  them.  They  have 
presented  themselves  with  the  evident  purpose^  of  improvement. 
They  have  witnessed  to  the  want  of  some  special  instruction,  and 
the  expectation  of  the  community  concerning  them.  It  will  be  well 
for  our  Common  Schools  when  an  enlightened  public  sentiment  shall 
inquire  for  the  best  teachers,  for  those  wlio  are  tlioroughly  educated, 
who  have  not  simply  sipped  at  the  fountains  of  truth,  but  have  taken 
large  drafts,  and  know  all  the  powers  of  the  human  mind  to  which 
these  drafts  give  life  and  growth. 

Not  only  have  these  Conventions  been  of  incalculable  advantage 
to  a  large  number  of  instructors,  and  added  largely  to  their  qualifi- 
cations, but  they  had  a  very  salutary  iiifluence  upon  the  communi- 
ties in  which  they  have  been  held.  In  every  instance,  large  and 
attentive  audiences  have  listened  to  evening  lectures  upon  subjects 
especially  adapted  to  their  wants.  The  duties  and  obligations  of 
the  town,  the  parents,  the  school  district,  and  all  school  officers, 
have  been  fully  and  freely  discussed.  In  these  discussions,  citizens 
have  often  taken  a  part  and  awakened  their  own  and  the  interest  of 
their  neighbors,  in  a  more  consistent  and  enthusiastic  maintenance 


of  the  Public  ScLdoI.  In  many  cases.  iLe  evening  lectures  and 
discussions  have  l^een  atteiiJed  bj  five  and  six  hundred  people,  many 
of  them  coming  £rcm  adjacent  towns.  In  no  county.  Las  ibe  Con- 
vention fJBuled  to  recLive  the  cordial  endorsement  of  the  community. 
The  aggregate  attendance  Las  been  less  the  present  than  last  year. 
This  has  wholly  resulted  from  the  position  of  the  places  appointed 
for  the  sessions.  In  many  cases  the  y»lace  selected  was  far  less 
faTorable  to  a  large  attendance,  and  the  selection  was  maiie  to  reach 
a  body  of  teachers  "who  had  not  previously  enj-yed  the  benefits  of 
the  Convention.  This  may  have  an  illustration  by  a  reference  to 
the  counties  of  Penobscot  and  Piscataquis.  In  the  former  county. 
in  1S5S.  the  session  was  held  at  Hampden,  with  an  attendance  of 
one  hundred  and  ninety-six ;  while  this  year  it  was  convened  at 
Lincoln,  where  the  whole  numl»er  "was  but  seventy-five,  and  this 
was  quite  as  large  as  couM  reasonably  have  been  anticipated.  Last 
year,  at  Dover,  one  hundred  and  thirty- five  names  were  enrolled, 
while  the  present  year  at  Monson,  in  the  same  county,  the  number 
was  but  sixty- SIX.     This  illustration  could  l>e  extended. 

The  instructors  having  the  immediate  charge  of  the  classes  were 
gentlemen  of  large  experienc2  as  teachers,  and  a  thorough  acquaint- 
ance i^th  the  various  studies  and  subjects  presented.  The  Conven- 
tions held  in  the  counties  of  Somerset,  Piscataquis,  Aroostook, 
Penobscot  and  Androscoggin,  were  taught  by  Prof  Harry  Brick- 
ett,  of  New  Hampshire,  and  Stephen  Boothby,  A.  B,  of  Bangor. 
The  former  was  employed  in  the  same  capacity  in  this  State,  during 
the  two  preceding  years.  lie  fully  sustained  his  well  earned  repu- 
tation, and  by  his  lectures  upon  elocution  and  geography,  as  also 
his  hints  and  suggestions  upon  the  duties  incident  to  the  school 
room,  secured  the  attention  and  respect  of  all.  His  long  and  suc- 
cessful career  as  a  teacher,  enabled  him  to  impart  sound  and  practi- 
cal instruction.  Mr.  Boothby  conducted  the  exercises  in  Grammar 
and  Arithmetic,  with  much  more  than  ordinary  ability  and  success. 
His  lectures  were  fresh,  and  delivered  in  an  earnest  and  impressive 
manner.  His  gentlemanly  deportment  and  kindly  sympathy  for  the 
members  of  the  class,  won  him  many  friends,  and  a  ready  ear  to  all 
his  instructions. 

The  Conventions  in  the  counties  of  York,  Cumberland  and  Ken- 
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''  That  the  subject  of  education  should  be  among  the  first  to  engage 
the  attention  of  our  State,  and  that  if  she  should  be  true  to  her  mot- 
to, she  must  be  exceedingly  liberal  in  appropriations  for  its  general 
advancement ;  and  that  we  tender  our  heartfelt  thanks  to  the  honor- 
able gentlemen,  who,  as  Teachers  and  Lecturers,  have  so  ablj,  and 
to  us  so  profitably,  conducted  the  exercises  of  this  Convention:" 
and  that  we,  the  citizens  of  Monmouth,  having  attended  the  Teach- 
ers' Convention  held  in  this  place,  have  been  highly  entertained 
and  profited,  and  we  believe  the  course  of  instruction  given  will 
tend  greatly  to  enhance  the  usefulness  of  our  Common  Schools." 

A  liberal  and  just  appreciation  of  the  principle  upon  which  thjs 
system  rests,  will  continue  it  for  many  years  to  come,  that  those 
who  essay  to  instruct  the  youth  of  the  State,  in  whom,  and  in  whose 
proper  mental  and  moral  training  are  the  chief  sources  of  her  power, 
may  find  opportunities  for  some  specific  instruction  relating  to  the 
peculiar  duties  and  obligations  growing  out  of  their  relation.  Many 
persons  are  tempted  to  the  teacher's  vocation,  for  it  is  honorable  and 
useful,  with  pure  and  praiseworthy  motives,  yet  wholly  destitute  of 
experience.  They  may  err  at  the  very  threshold,  and  either  go  on 
in  their  errors,  or  relinquish  their  undertaking,  when  they  might 
have  succeeded  well,  had  they  known  what  the  experience  of  others 
might  have  communicated  to  them.  It  costs  too  much  for  any 
teacher  to  wait  for  success  till  by  the  lessons  of  the  opposite,  he  has 
learned  how  to  attain  it.  Thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  the 
children  of  the  State  may  justly  cry  out  against  such  a  trial  upon 
their  minds.  If  they  are  entitled  to  a  practical  education  at  the 
hands  of  the  State,  it  should  be  a  true  one.  How  wise  is  the  policy 
of  a  State  whose  gravest  deliberations  pertain  to  the  vital  interests 
of  education  among  its  citizens.  The  raising  of  armies,  or  the  build- 
ing of  forts  and  fortifications,  is  but  idle  pastime  compared  with 
this.  Legislation  in  a  representative  government  may  well  give 
its  attention  to  the  proper  development  of  those  forces  by  which  its 
own  continuance  must  be  secured.  It  is  a  course  dictated  by  the 
law  of  self  preservation  as  well  as  duty.  However  humble  is  their 
apparent  character,  I  would  earnestly  commend  the  Teachers'  Con- 
ventions to  the  continued  support  of  the  Legislature  and  the  State. 
They  are  doing  a  great  and  good  service  in  the  cause  of  Common 
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Schools.  The  demand  for  better  teachers  is  too  universal  to  think 
of  abating  any  of  our  educational  agencies.  Let  these  remain  and 
still  others  be  added,  till  our  public  schools  shall  become  the  honor 
and  boast  of  the  State. 


State  Teachers'  Convention. 

Agreeably  to  an  invitation  previously  issued  by  me,  a   State 
Teachers'  Convention  assembled  at  Waterville,  on  the  sixteenth, 
and  continued  in  session  through  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  of 
November,  for  the  discussion  of  educational  topics  and  the  adoption 
of  such  agencies  and  measures  as  should  tend  to  the  diffusion  of 
correct  views  upon  the  subjects  of  teaching  and  school  management. 
Leading  teachers  and  friends  of  education  in  different  parts  of  the 
State  very  cordially  sympathized  with  the  objects  of  the  meeting  and 
were  present  to  take  a  part  in  its  deliberations.     The  exercises  con- 
sisted of  lectures  and  discussions.     Lectures  were  delivered  by  the 
following  gentlemen :  Rev.  Edwin  B.  Webb  of  Augusta ;  Dr.  N.  T. 
True  of  Bethel;  Rev.  Cyril  Pearl  of  Cornish  ;  Edward  P.  Weston, 
A.  M.,  of  Gorham;  Isaiah  Dole,  A.  M.,  of  Gorham;  Rev.  Jonas 
Bumham  of  Farmington  ;  Walter  Wells,  A.  M.,  of  Portland;  and 
upon  the  following  subjects,  respectively :    The  Life  and  Character 
of  Hugh  Miller;  The  Elements  of  Power;  The  Teacher's  Vocation; 
The  Schoolmaster  and  the  Source  of  his  Authority ;  The  Elements 
of  general  Grammar ;  The  Duties  of  the  Teacher ;  and  Sun  Power. 
The  following  subjects  were  discussed :  The  best  methods  of  impart- 
ing moral  and  religious  instruction  to  pupils;   Should  prizes  be 
offered  to  scholars  as  an  inducement  to  study  or  a  reward  for  excel- 
lence ;  Should  Mathematics  occupy  a  more  prominent  place  in  a 
system  of  public  education  than  the  science  of  language ;  Do  the 
interests  of  the  Common  Schools  in  Maine  demand  the  establishment 
of  a  State  Normal  School ;   and  Should  the  natural  sciences  be 
taught  in  our  Public  Schools. 

The  Lectures  were  heard  by  large  and  attentive  audiences.     The 
Discussions  were  conducted  with  ability  and  in  the  spirit  of  earnest 
inquiry  for  the  truth.     Favorable  results  will  very  naturally  flow 
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from  the  convention.  A  State  Teachers'  Association  was  organized 
with  all  the  officers  and  powers  necessary  for  efficient  action.  A 
provision  is  made  bj  its  constitution  for  annual  meetings.  Bj  the 
character  and  purposes  of  the  Association,  it  will  be  able  to  effect 
much  good  for  the  cause  of  education  in  the  State.  Its  legitimate 
results  will  be,  the  distribution  of  educational  intelligence  among 
teachers  and  parents,  their  active  and  united  cooperation,  and  the 
aid  of  the  press  in  the  work  of  inaugurating  and  sustaining  all  need- 
ed reforms.  It  is  not  yet  admitted  in  any  practical  form  that  the 
public  mind  needs  enlightenment  upon  the  various  duties  and  rela- 
tions growing  out  of  our  sjstem  of  free  education.  The  well  edu- 
cated and  the  most  experienced  should  bring  to  the  altar  their  best 
thoughts,  their  deliberately  formed  opinions,  and  these  should  be 
disseminated  through  the  agency  of  the  newspaper,  the  educational 
journal,  the  County  and  State  Convention  of  Teachers.  In  the 
accomplishment  of  this  result,  the  State  Association  if  rightly  con- 
ducted, will  perform  a  prominent  part.  I  would  therefore  most 
respectfully  recommend  that  the  sum  of  two  hundred  dollars  be 
appropriated  for  the  use  of  the  Association  in  the  purchase  and  dis- 
tribution of  printed  essays  or  tracts  upon  subjects  suggested  by  the 
character  and  wants  of  our  Common  Schools. 


Hancock  Plantation. 

A  resolve  was  passed  by  the  Legislature  of  1858,  appropriating 
the  sum  of  two  hundred  dollars  to  the  plantation  of  Hancock,  in  the 
county  of  Aroostook,  for  the  support  of  English  schools  therein, 
provided  the  plantation  would  raise  by  tax,  the  same  sum  for  school 
purposes.  The  condition  was  complied  with,  but  a  warrant  was  not 
drawn  till  the  commencement  of  the  current  political  year.  More 
attention  has  been  paid  to  education  in  this,  than  in  either  of  the 
other  plantations  in  which  the  French  population  predominates. 
The  same  amount  was  expended  by  the  State  last  year,  in  this  plan- 
tation, an  account  of  which  was  given  in  my  last  report.  A  school 
was  taught  at  Fort  Kent  with  the  most  gratifying  results.  This 
school  was  in  operation  the  entire  year.     Three  other  schools  were 
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taught,  averaging  fifteen  weeks  each,  in  which  the  English  branches 
were  mainlj  taught.  The  school  at  Fort  Kent  has  been  as  success- 
ful the  present  as  last  year.  A  portion  of  the  money  placed  in  my 
hands  has  been  expended  in  aid  of  it,  as  it  is  supported  largely  by 
private  munificence.  As  last  year,  three  schools  have  been  taught 
in  other  districts,  and  with  equally  promising  results.  A  greater 
readiness  is  manifested  on  the  part  of  the  French  citizens,  to  have 
their  children  taught  the  elements  of  the  English  language.  They 
would  comply  with  the  general  requirements  of  the  law  in  the  support 
of  schools,  if  they  were  kindly  approached,  and  had  never  been 
deceived  by  designing  men.  They  are  now  timid  and  fearful  of  the 
consequences  of  a  better  education  than  they  and  their  fathers 
enjoyed.  Progress  has  been  made  in  educational  matters  in  Han- 
cock, and  through  the  action  of  the  State.  The  policy,  in  my  judg- 
ment, has  been  wise  and  provident.  Measures  should  be  adopted, 
to  ascertain  the  exact  condition  of  the  schools  in  a  large  number  of 
the  plantations  in  the  county  of  Aroostook.  It  is  not  enough  in 
every  case,  to  reply,  that  they  must  abide  the  inevitable  consequences 
of  a  pioneer  life.  Many  of  these  settlements  are  amply  able  to  pro« 
vide  for  schools,  but  are  wickedly  neglectful  of  duty.  They  should 
be  visited  and  brought  to  action.  The  State  should  guard  against 
the  evils  of  ignorance.  I  have  not  found  it  compatible  with  my 
other  duties,  to  visit  any  considerable  number  of  these  plantations, 
but  am  left  to  judge  of  the  school  affairs  by  information  obtained  by 
inquiry,  and  the  character  of  their  school  returns.  Satisfactory 
vouchers  will  be  furnished  you  for  the  money  expended  by  me  in 
the  plantation  of  Hancock. 


A  State  Normal  School. 

Your  Superintendent  cannot  omit  to  renew  his  former  recommen- 
dations for  the  establishment  of  a  State  Normal  School.  The  omis- 
sion might  receive  an  incorrect  interpretation.  The  ^character  of 
the  school,  its  capacity  to  meet  many  of  the  necessities  of  our  Com- 
mon Schools,  its  history  in  other  countries  and  states,  and  its  adapt- 
edness  to  our  own  condition,  have  had  a  repeated  discussion  in  our 
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educational  reports.  Although  no  Normal  School  has  been  estab- 
lished bj  the  Legislature,  this  discussion  has  not  been  \?holIj 
lost.  Each  year,  the  number  increases  who  admit  its  claims,  and 
are  ready  for  its  creation.  The  work  goes  on,  and  with  cheering 
faith  its  triumph  is  clearly  seen.  It  may  be  that  this  question  has  not 
been  fairly  put.  It  is  not  contended  that  a  course  of  Normal  School 
instruction  would  remove  all  the  evils  from  which  our  Common 
Schools  now  suffer,  or  that  all  our  inefficient  teachers  would  retire 
from  their  vocation  as  soon  as  a  Normal  School  should  be  opened. 
Not  so  much  is  claimed,  or  can  it  be.  Nor  is  it  even  insisted  that 
all  who  graduate  from  these  training  schools  in  other  States,  are 
necessarily  fitted  for  their  profession,  any  more  than  every  graduate 
of  a  medical  school  makes  a  successful  practitioner.  Some  cannot 
be  made  good  instructors.  Their  habits  of  mind,  their  tastes,  dispo- 
sitions, and  early  training  stand  in  the  way. 

It  is,  however,  claimed  that  a  young  man  or  woman  who  submits 
to  a  thorough  and  regular  training  in  the  elementary  branches  of 
learning,  pursued  according  to  some  wisely  arranged  system,  with  a 
specific  object  in  view,  with  their  minds,  throughout  their  entire 
course  of  study,  constantly  directed  to  their  ultimate  purpose,  will 
be  far  more  likely  to  succeed  as  teachers,  than  when  their  education 
has  been  acquired  at  different  times,  under  different  instructors,  and 
following  different  systems.  In  the  one  case,  the  object  has  been 
certain  and  specific,  but  in  the  other,  uncertain  and  vague.  It  is 
also  claimed  that  the  human  mind  has  its  only  true  culture,  when 
the  educator  has  a  full  and  certain  knowledge  of  all  its  powers  and 
faculties,  and  what  studies  are  best  calculated  to  give  the  best  disci- 
pline. Success  in  no  department  or  sphere  of  action  is  expected, 
unless  all  the  relations  incident  thereto  be  clearly  perceived.  The 
teacher  will  not  call  to  his  own  unaided  mind,  all  the  various  and 
complicated  duties  of  the  position  he  is  to  occupy.  In  a  large  ma- 
jority of  cases,  he  will  not  have  a  conception  of  the  effect  of  his  words 
and  acts,  either  in  the  act  of  giving  instruction,  or  administering  the 
government  of  the  school.  His  subsequent  experience  will  show  him 
how  sadly  limited  were  his  early  knowledge  and  capacity  to  teach. 
His  experience  is  like  that  of  any  man  who  undertakes  a  branch  of 
buisness  of  which  he  knows  nothing,  and  without  the  instruction  or 


adrice  of  those  acquainted  widi  h.  K*  msLj  fnecgeiL  j^sl  se  ^ain^rfg 
are  vastlj  against  him.  If  a  teac&gr  oamneaces  znifisr  UHse  :i7- 
eamstances  and  meets  with  erea  auodass  ^ni*?*«»«>  ie  vH  z^i  ssr% 
in  after  years,  to  expres  the  greases  ▼"-mi^ ;  i^i  i&ezlj  rirz?« 
that  he  cannot  go  badL  azki  poor  in^  die  jmv.fil  asriiig  -jut  £2cwl- 
edge  now  at  his  OMLmand.  and  Sx  ▼iitia  iie  ni'v  »»s  uiide  njuii 
were  then  pining.  His  izistmctSm  wn  tfiai  SyrsoL  ^--m'-na^  lad 
his  adherence  to  the  text'loi:k  W3s  gajifil  :a  limfielf  imi  ais  T"7'Ta 
The  experience  of  every  persoc  wio  wu  ■s'T'S'  5::  32  ie  a  vacniir-  w5# 
has  not  had  more  ocnoelt  iLm  a  :fii:aga:Tti  ^sa^^htin  'jLpz  v»  ia^i% 
will  sustain  this  riew. 

It  is  only  contended  thai  :he  ^ibisozzr  ^iaZ  '"jt.  lykLiasi  «  tbe 
workman  in  the  ocher  bnnrces  :c  i-uaa  laicr  ▼*  iKsasii  tzje^ 
rience  or  preparation  here,  a§  «o:f«*rr  ^enn  j:  ji  iTirj  '«i^  taar- 
ployment  SappDge  a  long  s^ol  :f  ▼*I1'£Z»^£  !xri  T^r*  rL^ouabg 
along  at  the  rate  of  thirty  :zll£s  li  i  :»ir  izii  !i  ^\nlki  v»r  ▼ij?^^!?*!! 
among  the  pasiengers*  ;ha:  i*  si^-:i»iiEr  ia>£  iii'rir  »5«i  la  *xij» 
till  that  day.  w<Mili  ie  pisHUg^rs  aliJ/  f;iT  i:^  'i..ii  err  'xjt  iujsfti 
awhile,  he  will  come  ooi  n^:.  id  -rll  '^itl  \j  uui  \j  '^^n^i 
they  not  rather  seek  zo  t-IsIi  i::t.  wJii  :ie  je^^r^K  piXiti-Hiyxi;  Jar 
his  reckless  daring,  in  ukis-g  zbjurgt  it  iz.  ir,rn^  -m'lMtsL  iik  tr^t^fw  2M 
a  single  element  of  her  pow*r '  W*r»  &  -tirrilir  war*  ja^sv  *^*rf 
town  in  the  State,  asking  hew  maaT  ^^m^.^it  ir  ^itr^Al  iujx:*^  iod 
ocearred  in  the  scLocIs  oc  iLe  ;^w^  ixizru^  -a^t  j*sa-  ^  ^fxa^^yas^^!^ 
of  the  incompetecicy  of  tgaAer?  2cc  ^soi^^  la  uj  Jitipuss^:,  wviU 
return  a  eompkce  socces- 

It  has  been  urged  iLas  a  '^"xnal  5earxl  ^aazi/x  «b^<  J  ^  ^ 
teachers  whkh  are  cecdaL  TIls  is  tn*.  ir.r  ir^Ji  i*  za^^^j^^  <c 
any  other  proCesszcfiial  s&xL  *xsc  fcc  a  ej^  T*a.r  c^r*:'/-  b 
sends  oat  ite  grvlsa^^s  Sriai  j»ar  ^:  J^*^-  t  "xls^a  iv  r-«  «^<*» 
work  in  one  year.  &r  tL»  leau^sA  wd  i«'X  di«  ^««»e;  ar^  str^^ie  ?lsui 
the  Chodiitaate  onH  filiZ  L*r  s^rxc  is  a  iai.^  itj.  If  db«e 
Normal  SefaooiS  of  MMBirf-sffeca  w»7e  erir  iiK^iifcrl  u^^  axe  !»w^ 
and  win  ooodcoe  to  ^  so  jx>g  ai  diair  fjivm  '/  Orjjx^x*.  StL</>b 
resiains.  Th«y  n-ist  LaT>  i*sr  ixrj  sj^si  5;r  ti«e  z^f^r/ijx^  "/  :£./>ii» 
who  wish  to  be  qvaL&ed  &>  uke  -ijt  p-Laoss  "^  :^>k  wV/  ar  ^  ^4^ 
stantly  leanng  the  teacher's  Tocaiko.     Ii  fcr/ud  &c«  U  fr/r^AUM 
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that  those  who  should  leave  this  school  each  year,  would  cot  only  be 
better  instructors  themselves,  but  they  would  have  a  very  direcft  and 
positive  influence  over  their  fellow  teachers ;  elevating  the  standard 
of  their  profession,  becoming,  in  a  very  important  sense,  models  for 
the  imitation  of  others.  Through  them  it  would  become  known  to 
teachers  and  the  people.  It  would  be  a  fountain  from  which  would 
issue  a  healthful  influence.  Friends  of  education  would  labor  for 
an  extension  of  its  facilities  for  usefulness,  and  secure  the  co-opera- 
tion of  many  who  are  now  indifferent  to  the  cause  of  popular  educa- 
tion. This  is  an  important  view.  There  are  in  all  our  cities  and 
large  towns,  men  of  liberal  culture,  with  minds  well  furnished  with 
useful  and  entertaining  knowledge,  who  might  exert  a  large  and 
salutary  influence  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  our  schools,  but  who 
wholly  neglect,  and  in  many  cases,  refuse  to  have  the  least  concern 
for  their  welfare.  We  want  some  new  element  in  our  school  system 
which  shall  energize  the  whole,  and  call  the  attention  of  parents  to 
the  character  and  nature  of  the  means  of  education.  I  would  not 
abate  a  single  agency  now  in  use,  nor  have  less  effort  put  forth  by 
any.  I  would  plead  for  the  means  now  in  operation  for  the  better 
qualification  of  the  teacher,  for  arousing  the  public  mind  to  a  con- 
sideration of  every  duty  and  obligation  resting  upon  the  different 
members  of  society,  and  for  a  State  institution  to  which  the  worthy 
and  aspiring  of  the  State,  who  would  become  good  teachers,  may 
resort.  Your  Superintendent  deprecates  the  policy  which  drives 
ten,  fifteen,  and  twenty  young  men  and  women  each  year  into  other 
States,  when  we  should  retain  them  in  our  midst,  and  reserve  them 
for  labor  and  consequent  usefulness  in  their  native  State,  and  among 
those  with  whom  they  will  be  associated  in  the  business  relations  of 
later  life.  Geographically,  Maine  has  ceased  to  be  a  province,  and 
it  should  be  so  educationally. 

Two  hundred  and  ninety-six  young  men,  who  are  residents  of 
Maine,  are  now  in  our  two  colleges,  pursuing  a  course  of  study. 
They  should  receive  the  warmest  thanks  of  the  friends  of  these  insti- 
tutions, and  of  the  whole  State,  for  they  are  acting  the  part  of  pat- 
riotism and  wisdom,  in  thus  seeking  the  benefits  of  a  liberal  educa- 
tion, and  within  the  borders  of  their  native  State.  Would  it  be  well 
to  extinguish  these  lights  of  science,  and  allow  these  young  men  to 
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find  their  way  to  other  States  ?  Were  the  above  number  compelled 
to  take  this  course,  what  would  be  the  result  even  in  dollars  ?  At 
the  estimate  of  two  hundred  dollars  as  the  annual  expenses  of  each 
student,  it  would  amount  to  the  sum  of  $59,200  each  year,  and  for 
the  course  of  four  years,  to  the  sum  of  $238,800.  Could  the  State 
well  afford  to  have  $60,000  each  year  thus  go  from  her  midst,  when 
the  means  were  within  her  reach  to  prevent  it  ?  Most  nobly  did  our 
fathers  make  early  provision  for  the  liberal  culture  of  her  sons,  in 
the  establishment  of  these  seats  of  learning ;  and  in  every  depart- 
ment of  life,  in  every  trade  and  profession,  at  the  bar,  in  the  pulpit, 
and  on  the  bench,  do  we  behold  the  results  of  their  action. 

It  is  the  duty  of  a  commonwealth  to  foster  every  available  source 
of  power,  of  wealth  and  intelligence,  to  retain  for  her  own  develop- 
ment, all  the  wealth,  intelligence,  and  mind,  whether  educated  or 
uneducated,  with  which  she  may  be  possessed ;  to  inaugurate  every 
practicable  measure  which  shall  produce  a  controlling  love  of  home, 
and  a  laudable  State  pride.  I  have  already  stated  that  many  of  our 
most  valuable  teachers  find  admittance  into  the  Normal  Schools  of 
other  States.  It  needs  no  argument  to  show  that  such  should  be 
avoided  by  us,  and  by  the  establishment  of  a  school  in  our  own  State, 
and  especially  when  we  are  furnished  with  such  satisfactory  assur- 
ances of  their  beneficial  operation  elsewhere.  Hon.  Geo.  S.  Bout- 
well,  in  his  last  annual  report  as  Secretary  of  the  MassachusettB 
Board  of  Education,  thus  speaks  : 

"  Nor  do  I  hesitate  to  avow  my  faith  in  the  wisdom  of  this  policy. 
Some  failures  in  government  by  inexperienced  teachers  are  to  be 
preferred  to  the  general  inculcation  of  the  doctrine  that  success 
cannot  be  secured  in  a  great  majority  of  cases  by  the  persuasive 
power  of  love,  the  solemn  obligations  of  duty  to  man  and  to  God,  the 
natural  affection  of  children  for  parents,  or  by  the  influence  of  the 
love  of  learning  and  its  acquisition  which  it  is  the  special  work  of 
the  school  to  develop  and  promote.  The  graduates  of  Normal  Schools 
generally  expect  to  secure  the  attention  and  good  conduct  of  the 
pupil  by  his  interest  in  his  studies  in  connection  with  the  influences 
which  have  been  suggested.  With  a  fair  chance  of  skill  this  plan 
would  always  succeed  were  the  teacher  employed  several  years  or 
even  several  terms  in  the  same  school;  and  a  good  degree  of  success 
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18  often  secured  in  a  few  weeks.  When  we  consider  that  only  a 
limited  number  of  graduates  have  had  previous  experience  in  teach- 
ing, that  under  the  influence  of  the  prudential  committee  system  the 
same  teacher  is  usually  employed  but  one  term  in  the  same  schooli 
that  more  is  justly  expected  of  graduates  than  of  other  teachers  of 
corresponding  age  and  experience,  that  many  first  failures  in  gov- 
ernment are,  as  is  known  to  me,  atoned  for  by  complete  subsequent 
success,  and  that  better  views  of  domestic  and  school  discipline  are 
prevailing  among  the  people,  there  is  but  little  cause  in  this  general 
conclusion  for  diminished  confidence  in  the  Normal  Schools  of  the 
State."  He  also  thus  enumerates  the  admitted  excellencies  and 
benefits  of  the  Normal  School  system  : 

**  I.  The  graduates  of  the  Normal  Schools  have  disseminated  better 
ideas  of  education,  and  they  have  stimulated  the  people  to  increased 
exertions  in  behalf  of  schools  and  learning. 

II.  During  a  period  of  nearly  twenty  years,  as  is  stated  by  sev- 
eral committees,  they  have  continually  and  essentially  aided  in 
elevating  the  professional  standard  among  the  teachers  of  the  State ; 
and  many  improvements  in  methods  of  teaching  were  first  intro* 
duced  through  the  agency  of  the  Normal  Schools. 

III.  Speaking  generally,  their  excellence  in  thoroughness  and 
methods  of  teaching  is  admitted. 

lY.  They  have  been  distinguished  for  enthusiasm,  devotion  to 
their  calling,  system  in  teaching,  and  for  the  ability  to  elucidate 
clearly  the  subjects  presented." 


Methods  of  Tbachinq. 

Method  is  an  essential  principle  in  the  practical  working  of  any 
system.  The  object  may  be  distinctly  seen ;  the  means  adapted  for 
its  attainment  may  be  equally  so,  yet  method  must  guide  the  selec- 
tion and  appropriate  use  of  these  means.  The  school  room  may  be 
filled  with  active  and  even  intelligent  learners,  their  books  be  spread 
out  before  them,  and  unless  the  attention  of  the  mind  to  the  princi- 
ples elucidated  in  the  text-book,  be  secured  by  a  rigid  adherence  to 
fundamental  doctrines  in  the  use  of  elementary  truths  to  the  appre- 
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hension  of  the  pupil,  bat  little  progress  will  be  made.  Each  branch 
of  stady  has  its  educational  as  well  as  practical! j  useful  character, 
and  by  method  in  teaching  them,  is  meant  the  proper  mode  of  pre- 
senting them,  that  the  former  use  especially  may  be  subserred.  It 
may  be  laid  down  as  a  general  principle,  that  while  one  subject  is 
studied,  incidental  instruction  may  be  given  in  others,  and  chiefly 
by  way  of  illustration.  If  the  child  is  learning  the  elements  of  his 
language,  it  has  but  little  need  of  any  text-book,  though  most  gen- 
erally our  primary  teachers  have  not  yet  learned  to  dispense  with  it 
The  child  should  be  treated  as  a  child,  and  first  have  its  attention 
called  to  the  lesson  by  some  sensible  objects,  for  by  such  it  is  first 
educated.  The  child  deals  with  objects,  and  by  object  lessons  should 
it  be  trained.  The  slate  and  the  blackboard  should  commend  them- 
selves to  the  teacher.  Exercises  should  be  introduced  which  produce 
a  moderate  use  of  the  faculties  of  perception  and  the  reason.  The 
alphabet  should  not  be  taught  by  a  mere  calling  of  the  letters,  and 
that  without  note  or  comment,  once,  twice,  or  even  four  times  each 
day.  Let  the  whole  class  in  the  alphabet  be  exercised  in  company, 
and  by  an  object  lesson.  Let  a  plant,  flower,  or  animal,  be  presen- 
ted to  the  eye.  The  mind  is  at  once  quickened,  and  when  the  name 
of  the  object  is  made  known  by  the  teacher,  it  should  be  pronounced. 
The  children  of  the  class  should  stand  erect,  as  should  every  scholar 
in  the  act  of  recitation,  and  especially  when  an  exercise  of  the  voice 
may  be  made  a  part  of  it  When  the  name  of  the  object  is  ascer- 
tained, the  word  should  be  analyzed  into  its  elementary  sounds. 
Then  the  child  is  ready  for  the  letters  which  represent  these  several 
elementary  sounds,  with  their  names.  They  may  be  presented  in 
various  ways,  but  generally  with  the  best  success  upon  the  black- 
board. The  pupils  should  then  draw  them  upon  the  board  or  their 
slates.  The  attention  of  the  pupil  is  attained,  and  an  active  use  of 
the  appropriate  faculties.  The  exercise  is  fitted  to  his  present 
wants.  In  the  further  discussion  of  this  improved  method  of  teach- 
ing the  alphabet,  I  will  introduce  the  words  of  another.  '^  An  out- 
line of  the  animal  may  be  drawn  upon  the  blackboard,  which  the 
pupils  will  eagerly  copy ;  and  though  this  exercise  may  not  be  val- 
uable in  a  high  degree,  as  preparative  for  the  systematic  study  of 
drawing,  yet  it  trains  the  perceptive  and  reflective  faculties  in  a 
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manner  that  is  pleasant  to  the  great  majoritj  of  children.  It  is  also 
in  the  power  of  the  teacher,  at  any  point  in  their  exercises,  and  with 
reference  both  to  variety  and  usefulness,  to  give  the  most  apparent 
facts,  which  to  children  are  the  most  interesting  facts,  in  the  natural 
history  of  the  animal.  This  plan  contemplates  instruction  in  pro- 
nunciation, in  connection  with  exercises  in  breathing,  in  the  elemen- 
tary sounds  of  words,  both  consonant  and  vowel,  in  the  names  of 
letters,  in  writing  and  drawing,  to  all  of  which  may  be  added  some- 
thing of  natural  history.  It  is  of  course  to  be  understood,  that  such 
exercises  would  be  extended,  over  many  lessons  and  be  subject  to  fre- 
quent reviews,  and  valuable  in  proportion  to  the  teacher's  skill,  power 
and  ability  to  interest  children.  The  outline  given  is  suggestive 
merely,  and  it  is  not  presented  as  a  plan  of  a  model  course;  but  enough 
has  been  done  and  is  doing  in  this  department,  to  warrant  increased 
attention,  and  to  justify  the  belief  that  a  degree  of  progress  will  soon 
be  made  in  teaching  the  elements,  that  will  mark  the  epoch  as  a  rev- 
olution in  educational  affairs.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  system 
indicated  requires  a  high  order  of  teaching  talent.  Only  thorough, 
professional  culture,  or  long  and  careful  experience,  will  meet  the 
claims  of  such  a  course." 

When  this  improved  method  shall  be  made  in  the  elementary 
stages  in  the  processes  of  education,  reading  will  be  taught  much  more 
easily  as  well  as  thoroughly.  It  now  receives  far  less  attention 
than  its  importance  demands.  Every  other  lesson  is  usually  heard, 
and  the  reading,  if  sufficient  time  remains.  This  is  wholly  wrong. 
Reading  lies  at  the  foundation,  and  the  ability  to  read,  not  only 
mechanically,  which  is  acquired  in  the  primary  school,  but  intelli- 
gently, comprehending  the  nature  and  scope  of  the  subject,  and  the 
force  of  the  language  used,  must  precede  a  study  of  the  other 
branches,  such  as  grammar,  geography,  arithmetic,  or  history,  for 
these  cannot  be  taken  up  with  profit  till  the  text  can  be  read  and 
understood.  The  efforts  of  the  primary  school  teacher  should  be  to 
form  correct  habits  of  attention  and  deportment,  to  cultivate  the 
moral  faculties  of  the  child,  to  attend  closely  to  its  physical  nature, 
introducing  into  the  regular  exercises  of  the  school  such  gymnastic 
exercises  as  are  practicable,  and  make  good  readers  and  spellers. 
Let  grammar,  arithmetic  and  geography  be  postponed  to  a  later 
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period.  When  the  ability  to  read  mechanicallj  has  been  attained, 
too  many  teachers  oease  any  farther  special  attention  to  reading. 
They  give  bat  little  if  any  attentien  to  the  intellectaal  and  emotional 
departments  of  the  stady.  Papils,  by  sach  treatment^  will  very 
generally  fail  to  seek  for  the  particalar  force  which  should  be  placed 
upon  individaal  sentences  or  words.  In  this  way,  reading  does  not 
become  an  exercise  in  grammar  as  it  shoald  be.  In  the  exercises 
of  elocution,  a  foandation  shoald  be  laid  for  the  study  of  language, 
and  the  &cts  or  principles  found  discussed  in  the  text-book  in  gram- 
mar, when  taken  up,  will  not  then  be  entirely  new  or  strange.  The 
methods  pursued  in  the  study  of  grammar  are  sadly  wrong.  The 
pupil  should  be  made  to  discover  the  laws  of  language  in  the  lan- 
guage itself  His  early  lessons  should  be  entirely  oral,  and  consist 
at  first  in  conversations.  Correct  speaking  should  characterize  both 
teacher  and  scholar,  in  every  exercise.  Words,  as  signs,  may  first 
be  considered,  and  then  as  variously  changed  or  modified.  By  the 
voice  of  the  living  teacher,  the  teacher  who  is  not  lost  in  the  defini- 
tions, who  understands  what  he  wishes  to  impart,  the  pupil  will  find 
more  light  and  aid  by  one  properly  conducted  oral  lesson,  than  by 
many  days  of  study  from  the  unmeaning  text-book.  Words  should 
also  be  written  upon  the  blackboard,  around  which  the  words  neces- 
sary for  a  complete  sentence  shall  be  made  to  take  their  place. 
Pupils  should  have  a  long  and  thorough  drill  in  this  exercise,  and 
will  soon  learn  that  words  have  a  personal  character  and  ofiice. 
They  will  discover  a  beauty  in  language,  and  be  pleased  with  their 
labors.  Text-books  will  be  required  by  the  more  advanced  pupils 
in  grammar,  but  with  beginners,  oral  instruction  should  be  the  stan- 
dard. Where  this  course  is  pursued,  greater  proficiency  will  char- 
acterise teachers  and  scholars. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  subject  of  mathematics,  and  their  utility 
in  the  work  of  education.  They  have,  indeed,  a  two-fold  use,  but 
the  more  prominent  is  their  fitness  to  a  cultivation  of  the  reasoning 
powers.  This  study  should  be  better  understood  by  teachers  as  well 
as  pupils,  and  if  rightly  appreciated,  many  hurtful  methods  of  teach- 
ing it  will  cease.  It  does  not  admit  of  imitation,  but  leads  to  a  spirit 
of  earnest  and  independent  investigation.  Of  mathematics,  Locke 
said:     '^Ihave  mentioned  mathematics  as  away  to  settle  in  the 
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mind  a  habit  of  reasoDing  closely,  and  in  train ;  not  that  I  think  it 
necessary  that  all  men  should  be  deep  in  mathematics,  bat  that  hav- 
ing got  the  way  of  reasoning,  which  that  study  necessarily  brings 
the  mind  to,  they  might  be  able  to  transfer  it  to  other  parts  of 
knowledge,  as  they  have  occasion."  Mathematics,  as  too  generally 
taught  in  our  Common  Schools,  are  calculated  to  weaken  the  reason, 
rather  than  give  it  a  bold  and  manly  character.  The  teacher  is 
confined  to  arbitrary  rules — to  the  text-book,  and  not  strong  and 
self-confident  in  his  thorough  grasp  of  the  grand,  underlieing  truths 
of  the  science.  It  should  lead  to  earnest  and  independent  investi- 
gation. It  deals  with  the  sublimest  truths  in  the  world  of  matter, 
with  the  mighty  laws  which  hold  the  universe  in  space.  The  excel- 
lencies of  this  science  have  been  admitted,  and  its  principles  studied, 
by  some  of  the  greatest  minds  of  the  ages.  In  the  highest  places  in 
church  and  state,  has  it  been  fostered.  It  should  be  taught  in  all 
our  Common  Schools,  not  only  for  its  practical  but  disciplinary 
character.     How  it  should  be  taught  becomes  the  question. 

In  the  first  place,  the  instructor  should  so  thoroughly  imbue  his 
mind  with  its  fundamental  truths  that  every  demonstration  shall 
produce  a  pefectly  satisfactory  conviction  of  its  conclusiveness ;  he 
should  render  them  so  familiar  to  his  own  mind  that  they  may  be, 
as  it  were,  a  part  of  his  own  nature ;  and  he  should  then  impart 
them  to  his  pupils,  being  satisfied  with  his  labors,  only  when  they 
have  been  so  thoroughly  understood  that  a  pleasing  satisfaction  has 
been  imparted  to  every  mind.  This  should  be  done  by  demonstra- 
tions on  the  blackboard.  When  the  pupils  have  thus  been  started, 
they  will  regard  the  text-book  as  the  repository  of  questions  which 
shall  test  the  truthfulness  of  principles  already  inculcated.  They 
will  resort  to  it  for  no  other  purpose,  nor  will  they  have  occasion  to 
apply  to  that  vilest  of  all  appendages  to  a  text-book  in  mathematics, 
a  key.  In  their  conscious  strength  they  will  battle  with  the  condi- 
tions of  a  question  in  which  may  be  involved  some  truth  in  the  sci- 
ence. Teachers  should  become  familiar  with  the  principles  rather 
than  the  pages  and  sections  of  the  book.  Let  oral  instruction  be 
used  in  teaching  the  elements  of  all  branches,  and  a  revolution  in 
this  study  will  be  the  result. 
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Selectios  or  Teacheks. 
Ko  trust  can  be  more  delicate  or  attended  with  more  vital  coose- 
quencea,  than  the  selection  of  those  irho  shall  hare  in  charge  the 
physical,  moral,  and  intellectual  education  of  the  jonth  of  the  land. 
The  selecdcMi  is  attended  with  momentoos  issnes,  both  in  the  present 
and  in  the  future.  It  may  result  in  the  choice  of  the  worthy,  of 
those  who  enter  the  teacher's  rocation  with  high  and  honorable 
motires,  with  a  foil  sense'of  its  far-reaching  influences,  who  are  able 
to  be  to  the  school  what  the  general  is  to  the  army,  its  head  and 
soul,  or  of  those  who  are  not  moved  by  noble  endeavor,  by  the  ohi- 
stant  voice  of  duty.  In  either  case,  the  whole  future  life  of  the 
scholar  will  testify  to  the  wisdom  or  folly  of  the  decision.  If  these 
two  classes  of  teachers  are  found  to  exist,  then  it  is  exceedingly  im- 
portant that  the  duty  of  distinguishing  between  them  be  devolved 
upon  thos€^  who  are  competent  to  the  task.  The  law  now  imposes 
this  duty  upon  the  agents  of  the  several  school  districts.  There  is 
a  seeming  propriety  in  thb.  yet  when  we  consider  that  in  a  very- 
large  majority  of  cases,  these  agents  are  not  qualified  to  judge  of  the 
literary  qualifications  of  the  candidate,  the  case  appears  iar  otherwise. 
The  argument  is  really  in  favor  of  transfering  the  selection  of 
teachers  from  the  Agent  to  the  Superintending  School  Committee. 
The  money  expended  in  each  district,  is  raised  by  the  whole  town, 
and  consequently  the  whole  town  has  the  right  to  superintend  its 
expenditure.  The  right  cannot  be  questioned,  but  the  question  per- 
tains to  a  change  of  the  general  law,  or  the  adoption  of  the  provision 
of  section  ten  of  chapter  eleven  of  the  revised  statutes,  which  is  as 
follows :  **  Any  town  may  choose  a  committee  consisting  of  not  less 
than  three,  all  or  one-third  each  year,  and  invest  them  with  the 
rights,  powers,  and  obligations  of  Superintending  School  Commit- 
tees, and  School  Agents,  including  the  power  of  determining  the 
age  and  qualifications  of  scholars  to  be  admitted  into  the  several 
schools,  of  employing  teachers,  and  expending  money  raised  for 
school  purposes.''  It  may  be  further  said  that  when  a  teacher  has 
been  engaged,  and  the  time  fixed  for  the  school  to  commence,  he  is 
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far  more  likely  to  obtain  a  certificate  from  the  committee  than  if 
thej  were  clothed  with  the  powers  of  an  agent,  and  at  liberty  to 
postpone  any  contract  till  after  the  examination.  The  candidate 
would  be  more  completely  at  the  disposal  of  the  committee.  Favor- 
itism too  frequently  prevails  with  agents  in  the  choice  of  teachers. 
This  often  results  in  dissatisfaction  in  the  district,  and  thereby  les- 
sens or  wholly  destroys  the  usefulDess  of  the  school.  It  is  quite 
evident  that  committees  would  exercise  a  more  thorough  supervision 
of  the  schools  by  this  increased  responsibility.  They  would  very 
naturally  seek  a  more  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  wants  and 
characteristics  of  each  school  and  district'  It  is  highly  important 
to  have  the  duties  of  one  officer  as  distinctly  marked  and  indepen- 
dent of  those  of  any  other  as  possible.  This  would  be  mainly  secured, 
in  the  case  under  discussion,  by  transfering  the  employing  of  teach- 
ers from  the  agents  to  the  committees.  Such  is  the  course  now 
pursued  in  most,  if  not  all,  our  cities,  and  with  satisfactory  results. 
This  subject  has  been  under  discussion  in  Massachusetts  for  many 
years,  and  was  decided  by  the  Legislature  of  that  State,  at  its  last 
session,  by  abolishing  the  district  system,  and  giving  the  entire  man- 
agement of  the  schools  into  the  hands  of  the  Superintending  School 
Committee,  including  the  selection  of  teachers.  In  support  of  this 
policy,  the  sixteenth  annual  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of 
Education  in  that  State,  contained  an  able  argument,  which  I  will 
here  introduce,  making  such  verbal  changes  as  will  adapt  it  to  our 
own  system : 

**  The  highest  success  of  a  school  depends  on  the  concurrence  of 
a  variety  of  causes.  Among  these,  none  are  more  important  than 
high  qualifications  in  the  teacher.  We  may  with  as  much  truth 
affirm  that  the  teacher  is  the  vital  organ  of  the  school,  as  the  Athe- 
nian poet  did  that  '  men  are  the  bulwark  of  a  city.'  All  the  other 
provisions  of  a  school  are  subordinated  to  this.  Neither  large  appro- 
priations of  money,  nor  well-constructed  and  well- furnished  houses, 
nor  regularity  of  attendance,  nor  spirit  and  zeal  on  the  part  of 
parents,  nor  careful  supervision  by  committees,  will  be  of  any  avail, 
if,  to  crown  the  whole,  the  teacher  be  not  qualified  for  bis  task.  His 
mind  and  heart  will  give  tone  and  character  to  the  entire  school. 
By  his  penetration  are  the  capacities  and  intellectual  state  of  the 
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bring  with  it  a  change  of  measures.  The  school  committee  of  the 
town  is,  by  a  very  natural  course  of  things,  a  more  permanent  body. 
The  number  of  persons  from  whom  the  choice  is  ordinarily  made  is 
smaller.  The  same  individual,  if  upon  trial  he  prove  to  be  compe- 
tent, will  in  most  cases  be  reappointed.  And  even  when  a  change 
is  made,  it  rarely  extends  to  the  whole  committee  at  once.  Conse- 
quently it  is  to  be  expected  that  this  committee  will  have  something 
like  a  settled  policy.  This  of  itself  would  tend  to  give  a  similar 
character  to  the  schools  during  successive  years.  But  most  of  all 
would  it  increase  the  probability  that  good  teachers  would  be  retained 
for  a  long  period  in  the  same  schools.  The  frequent  change  of 
teachers  is  becoming  a  very  great  evil.  Children,  instead  of  being 
led  steadily  on  in  one  continued  process,  are  taught  a  few  months 
after  one  method,  and  then  after  another,  in  a  manner  that  is  destruc- 
tive of  all  solid  attainment  and  correct  mental  training.  Any  ar- 
rangement, which  should  secure  to  the  pupil  the  benefit  of  a  steady 
course  of  training  on  some  one  method,  would  be  hailed  by  parents 
and  the  friends  of  education  with  joy.  But  so  long  as  a  new  con- 
tracting agent  is  brought  in  every  year,  it  were  in  vain  to  expect 
much  uniformity. 

Besides,  the  superintending  committee  is,  as  a  general  thing,  com- 
posed of  men  better  qualified  to  select  teachers  than  district  agents 
are.  It  may,  in  some  instances,  be  otherwise.  The  persons  elected 
to  this  office  are  chosen  from  a  much  larger  community.  The  elec- 
tion itself,  by  the  town,  is  a  more  formal  and  public  act.  They  are 
generally  men  distinguished  as  experienced  teachers,  or  as  men  of 
education,  possessing  some  peculiar  fitness  for  their  office.  Being 
more  conversant  with  the  subject  of  education,  they  will,  it  is  nat- 
ural to  suppose,  not  only  attach  greater  importance  to  the  office  of 
procuring  teachers,  but  exercise  a  caution  and  discretion  in  selecting 
them  which  are  rarely  exercised  by  agents.  Having,  moreover,  the 
matter  in  charge  for  all  the  districts  of  the  town,  they  will  hardly 
fail  to  take  it  up  systematically,  and  attend  to  it  in  a  regular  man- 
ner and  in  the  proper  season. 

Precisely  those  qualifications  which  fit  men  for  the  office  of  super- 
intending committee,  fit  them  for  seeking  out  the  best  teachers. 
The  number  of  studies,  their  selection,  the  order  in  which  they  are 
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secure  others  which  thej  deem  more  important,  and  approve  of  an 
unqualified  teacher,  rather  than  prolong  a  contest  which  might  end 
in  the  subversion  of  the  best  interests  of  the  schools. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  men  engaged  in  the  ordinary  pursuits  of 
life,  as  a  great  portion  of  the  agents  are,  should  frequently  fail  to 
adopt  measures  necessary  to  obtain  the  best  teachers.  They  art  not 
conversant  with  such  matters.  Their  personal  connections  do  not 
lead  them  into  the  society  of  literary  men  or  of  teachers,  and  conse- 
quently, they  know  but  little  of  the  character  and  habits  of  the 
profession,  or  even  of  the  places  to  which  they  should  resort  to  make 
inquiry.  The  consequence  is,  that  they  frequently  wait  for  the 
teachers  to  come  to  them.  This  method  may  do  very  well  for  men 
who  wish  to  hire  day-laborers  on  their  farms ;  but,  when  district 
agents  wish  to  procure  those  whose  office.it  is  to  train  and  form  the 
imperishable  minds  of  the  young,  they  betray  their  trust  if  they 
leave  the  result  so  much  to  chance.  The  very  persons  who  first 
offer  their  services  for  this  most  delicate  and  responsible  employment, 
and  who  are,  therefore,  most  likely  to  be  engaged  by  such  agents, 
are,  more  frequently  than  otherwise,  persons  wholly  unfit  for  duties 
of  this  nature.  The  practice  alluded  to,  calls  forth  a  swarm  of 
adventurers,  whose  faces  would  never  be  seen  by  the  committee  of 
examination,  if  with  them  lay  the  choice  of  persons  to  come  before 
them.  Other  teachers  cf  a  better  character,  may  sometimes  feel 
compelled  to  comply  with  the  custom,  and  thus  mingle  with  that 
class  who  ofiFer  themselves  as  candidates  without  being  known  or 
sought.  But,  at  best,  the  risk  of  employing  strangers  is  too  great, 
as  the  result  often  shows ;  and  the  mischiefs,  direct  and  indirect,  of 
such  a  general  line  of  policy,  reach  much  further  than  is  commonly 
supposed. 

The  efiect  upon  the  standing  and  respectability  of  the  profession 
is  truly  disastrous.  Valuable  teachers  cannot  compete  with  them 
in  cheapness  in  the  public  market.  The  latter  are,  therefore,  often 
preferred  for  their  easy  terms,  while  the  former  are  passed  by,  as 
supercilious  in  their  feelings  and  exorbitant  in  their  demands.  That 
good  teachers,  finding  themselves  put  upon  a  level  with  such  men, 
should  at  length  abandon  the  occupation  for  one  more  honorable  and 
lucrative,  is  almost  a  matter  of  course.     Must  not  the  policy  which 
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ceed  from  weakness  or  ill  intention,  is  the  same  in  its  eflfects.  The 
community  is  deprived  of  those  advantages  of  education  to  which  it 
is  justly  entitled  The  loss  of  the  school  money  is  the  least  of  the 
evils  resulting  from  the  improper  choice  of  teacher.  The  spirit  of 
the  school  is  broken.  The  children  become  disgusted  with  the 
school  room,  and  perhaps  learn  no  lesson  so  faithfully  as  that  of 
insubordination.  Both  knowledge  and  the  love  of  knowledge  are 
sacrificed.  The  character,  instead  of  being  refined,  becomes  more 
rude  than  ever.  The  vicinity  of  the  schoolhouse  becomes  the  last 
place  to  which  one  looks  for  civility.  It  is  not  strange  that  under 
such  circumstances,  the  parents  should  be  discouraged ;  that  they 
should  begin  to  inquire  seriously  whether  they  can  safely  rely  on 
the  Public  Schools  for  the  education  of  their  children ;  that  they 
should  actually  send  them  at  no  small  expense,  to  private  schools, 
and  thus  leave  the  public  schools  to  languish. 

furthermore,  the  appointment  of  teachers,  as  it  is  now  made, 
admits  of  no  distribution  of  them  among  the  schools  of  a  town 
according  to  their  adaptedness  to  each.  Every  candidate  who  is 
presented  for  examination,  comes  as  an  applicant  for  a  particular 
school.  No  adjustment  with  reference  to  another  school,  to  which 
he  may  be  well  adapted,  is  possible.  He  must  be  approved  for  that 
school  or  none.  And  yet  the  wants  are  as  various  as  the  supplies. 
One  school  is  large,  another  is  small.  •  In  one,  the  pupils  are 
advanced  in  study,  in  another  they  are  not.  In  one  district,  the 
contest  for  supremacy  with  ungoverned  and  ungovernable  boys  must 
be  renewed  every  winter ;  in  another,  are  the  peaceful  children  of 
good  citizens  and  judicious  parents.  If  a  certain  number  of  indi- 
viduals, of  various  character  and  attainments,  are  to  take  the  charge 
of  as  many  different  schools  in  a  town,  can  it  be  a  matter  of  indiffer- 
ence how  the  assignments  shall  be  made?  It  is  easy  to  conceive 
that  half  of  their  success  would  depend  upon  their  being  placed  each 
in  his  appropriate  school.  In  machinery,  men  are  accustomed  to 
place  the  parts  according  to  the  strictest  laws  of  adaptation.  The 
greatest  power  is  applied  where  it  is  most  needed.  If,  acting  upon 
a  similar  principle,  the  school  committee  were  to  make  application 
for  teachers  of  whom  they  had  received  good  accounts,  instead  of 
waiting  for  such  teachers  as  would  come  unbidden  to  them,  and 
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arrangement. 

It  is  hardly  Decesary  ^i  xiL  tiat  tlie  *!:^^*;=/5-t  ",?  'j^o'.'Afx  K^ 
the  agents  leaiis  »  gt^at  iif*».-ial.r:«5«  'tl  tii*  :.ir*-.t  ^r^/.^K  'A  v>»: 
same  town,  a&i  in  the  wi^  A  i:5-rr*tt  :i>jL:L*n.  I:  ^  *3t>»y  v,  y^r - 
ceive  what  an  urJiapp-y  state  'A  fi*'.l- 5  -•""1  vt  ti.^  r **•/.;  ^^/  ft.j;;> 
ilies  residing  no?  Sir  arart.  :r*  w-lll  t<s  rA:T.\z  ,\  ,u  ^j^t^\  /,',v?f ' 
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the  full  enjoyment  of  the  best  facilities  for  education.  Of  the  differ- 
ent teachers,  some  will  be  receiving  higher  wages  and  some  lower, 
with  but  little  reference  to  the  relative  value  of  their  services.  A 
single  committee,  acting  for  the  various  districts  of  the  town,  would 
be  able  so  far  to  equalize  these  things  as  to  lessen  materially  the 
amount  of  the  mischief." 


Text-Books  and  Studies. 

The  character  of  text-books  has  a  very  decided  influence  npon  the 
general  progress  of  the  school,  and  especially  upon  that  of  individu- 
al members  of  it.  A  book  for  use  in  the  school,  should  possess  cer- 
tain qualities,  and  in  their  absence,  should  never  have  an  introduc- 
tion. The  law  has  conferred  upon  the  school  committees  the  intro- 
duction of  text-books.  Efforts  have  been  made  in  this  and  other 
States,  to  confer  this  power  upon  a  commission  which  should  make 
the  selection,  and  the  books  recommended,  be  used  in  all  the  schools 
of  the  State  for  a  specified  time,  as  for  three,  five,  or  eight  years. 
The  result  of  such  a  system  could  not  be  predicted.  Should  the 
commission  be  composed  of  men  of  ability  to  make  the  selection,  bo 
free  from  all  bias,  and  have  the  entire  confidence  of  the  community, 
it  would  be  attended  with  fortunate  results ;  but  should  either  of 
these  requisites  appear  to  be  to  the  contrary,  it  would  engender  strife 
and  complaints  of  the  most  disastrous  kind.  The  chief  source  of 
evil  flowing  from  our  present  system  is,  that  committees  do  not  give 
a  sufficiently  thorough  examination,  or,  when  they  have  formed  an 
opinion,  do  not  adhere  to  it  with  unyielding  tenacity.  They  too 
often  allow  themselves  to  be  cajoled  and  flattered  by  those  interested. 
They  do  not  abide  by  their  well  settled  convictions.  The  introduc- 
tion of  new  text-books,  although  a  delicate  and  important  trust,  must 
be  expected  from  time  to  time,  for  it  would  not  subserve  the  interests 
of  the  Common  Schools,  to  refuse  all  changes,  as  they  should  be 
made  whenever  any  real  advance  has  been  made  in  any  department 

-learning  therein  pursued,  or  in  the  presentation  of  its  elementary 
principles.  Many  complaints  are  made  against  the  mode  now  fol- 
lowed in  this  State,  and  similar  complaints  have  been  heard  in  other 
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eral  laws  of  the  Bcience  be  followed  by  all  the  exceptions  thej  may 
have,  and  which  the  learner  cannot  comprehend,  but  they  should  be 
reserved  to  a  later  period  in  the  course.  This  is  eminently  true  in 
the  study  of  English  grammar.  The  simple  laws  of  the  language 
should  be  first  taught,  and  without  the  use  of  any  book  to  burden 
the  scholar,  or  weaken  his  conception  of  these  laws,  but  if  a  book  be 
used,  it  should  only  present  these  general  truths.  In  arithmetic, 
the  first  principles  should  stand  out  with  prominence,  be  stated  in 
precise  and  accurate  terms,  and  then  have  their  illustrations  in  a 
few  well  formed  questions,  and  not  with  such  a  multiplicity  as  must 
weary  the  mind.  No  arithmetic  should  be  introduced  which  has  a 
key  containing  a  solution  of  its  questions,  designed  for  the  use  of 
either  teacher  or  pupil.  No  successful  study  of  mathematics  can 
attend  the  use  of  such  helps.  They  prevent  all  vigorous  and  persis- 
tent mental  effort.  I  have  spoken  of  this  in  another  place.  The 
same  characteristics  as  I  have  enumerated  above,  should  distinguish 
all  text-books  intended  for  our  Common  Schools. 

A  reference  is  now  made  to  the  importance  of  two  branches  of 
study  much  more  neglected  in  our  schools  at  the  present  time  than 
in  former  years.  I  refer  to  penmanship  and  history.  The  former 
is  an  essential  acquirement,  and  cannot  be  omitted  witliout  serious 
loss  to  the  pupil.  It  should  not  be  given  up  to  writing  masters,  for 
not  one  in  ten  of  our  scholars  can  enjoy  the  instruction  of  such. 
The  public  school  was  designed  to  furnish  a  practical  education  to 
all  the  children  of  the  State,  and  the  ability  to  write  an  intelligible 
hand  is  next  in  value  to  that  of  reading  well.  School  Committees 
should  not  omit  to  examine  teachers  in  this  respect,  for  they  should 
be  able  to  set  a  well-written  copy. 

History  is  another  study  to  which  much  more  consequence  should 
be  attached.  American  history  should  certainly  be  familiar  to  every 
American  citizen.  The  great  events  which  have  marked  the  course 
of  the  nation ;  the  discovery  of  the  continent ;  its  early  settlement ; 
the  suiSerings  and  trials  of  the  early  settlers ;  the  formation  of  the 
colonies ;  their  struggles  with  England  and  the  war  of  the  Revolu- 
tion ;  the  formation  and  character  of  the  government,  and  its  history 
to  the  present  time,  should  be  lessons  for  the  youth  of  our  Schools. 
The  history  of  no  nation  more  abounds  in  its  lessons  of  bold  and 


beroic  daring,  of  cnrf^uxi  iir^iciJe.  if  ajiiic  ^Lica^Tr^.  jf  lur ^lic 
lesutence  co  tjraaa.  dod  it  3Te  lu^e  je  Ah^trrr  ic-i  ii*  r.'in:r7 
These  exhibiLicns  at'  lau  aubter  7:1113  ji'  iiir  oi^niri  siiuiilii  <«:  irio^pc 
before  the  mimi,  ami  junin  :ae  iKirta  je'  -lai^^^:  t-^u  tr?  a«  u::.t^ii 
and  perpeioace  che  in:$cr.u:aii^  uui  jieisin^  tx^iil  -11^7  -'."7 
History  is  CQnjgsnial  oj  :iie  iiirniui  iuzilL  uii  1  ^L-r-^  if  -utt  i^rrxci-fi 
may  be  made  a  mesns  :i  i^iiirfi^juz  latfiu.  lauT  tri-z^  t.  jz  irieun^r 
powers.  The  mcral  suhiiinirj  T^ua  irjr-frir*-:  n  Ui*r  !:— d=  :f  .*  iir-oi- 
bos.  the  Pllj^ini  Fiaer*.  I'^LjnmjLiL  I  Lirli^-t^L-.  inii  1  j.r.r 'Inii 
of  illustnocu  names  m  :iw  la^e  :f  .sir  iiir^i^r^.  r^rurj  sfiriiui  inr 
be  lost  in  die  ^iuawcn  ,l  1:1^  t-iHIH  .f  :u«  in^L  T^r.'j  :nijuii  :• 
taught  by  icse.  Lo-r  3i:ii:u  .i  T-:;i*n  '.hk  rAizi.  .:  i^  '^^^-J  li. .  «  iii:! 
brave^  ai-i  i;v  siTci  iix-in.  iuo-nii'ij  -=  t:Lu:*rL  t  ^.1  u*.r.i:ir.ri  :j 
high  and  biDinhliS  ciir^«i.*ejL  -i-t^n^  t-.:j.  r^rzTn  ^^tj:  z-^s^.i  ui-i 
striking  cLjjrLiceraSics  :f  iia  'n.r?!  L'.jinK?::.r:  t.ij.  i^Ki7<  i"-irj. 
shonld  be  u;i^^  :ne  Hiuon  ;f  ;iir  ^'tanTu.  r* '  tr-^iiitf.-i  .ii*T  ^-.r-;:":-- 
tated.  its  pj-w-in.  :a  :i5i:iin.  hit  imL  Ti*rfi  ti^^tstr^  l^L  z^uz.  ^cu'.i^ 
cal  duLiea  0:  :;:i&daaiii5.  To**  rr^^  3u«s  if  -•li'  if^^ii^  ^'^*.  -"cr-'ti  ••  i*. 
instmction  b.  iiir  i-sCirj  iif  &  5»r.5iK  .r  r^^'^na^jirji  ^*^7  -t^** 
never  lear^ei  ti-*  ^lac  ic  il.  f  :i-ia.  -n*  ir^ssfir  :»tr:r.*Ti  ~ij-.!l^  ius 
labors  and  tjLL§  :f  ii^  zmsz.  TTaa  jiin«.rsinji't  .f  iiis-i.r^  '-t  l  rf:i.: »" 
in  schooL  sL'.'iIri  I'n:  n  Lie  ir:<?nni:a  if  i-L 


are  more  api7icj»i  ''-^^»--  lirAt  ji  -n**  ri.laAff'::!.  Ti-^s  a  r-tfL.  r  -^-u* 
in  very  maLj  rastss.  il:ii:«i^  Uit  JL-risr  i;t'»  :i:ii!-i  Lx^c-;  «fttu'.Rif. 
and  better  vixLzjSfi  jLicriinin.  riijs: :  u'^  in  j^uft'  :v  .  •■w*r.ii.t  f.? 
this  disparity:  a^i  zsjij  u*  iia.t  uii  rsii.ui-t  j.  '-j*  ^.^^.^  t^ 
eontincally  •iri'ri.  fno.  titt-jr  !CxiLi!f{  *:j  li*  iij>;»i.€  tiii  i.tr:fLl 
shova,  cc-ijcera  ai/i  *T'r  "•  -.-ra  -wiuvx  -zauuz  11^:1  J^its-j  ijfcli  Tu^ 
effect  of  tie  'iiT*ni:c.  :c  2iJi«i  Tajta.  -a^tr  -^iftiifcj'.c^  jt  ivrr  jg^tti, 
HOC  only  iis:Leli2J=.z  is  ^:  sc&fT.  :ii.:  5.««r-i:r  i  •»l.bi  J.e  tL*  fi^iie 
and  false,  rc^y  tefci  tit  sf^M-Jii^  -rj^ti  u'*  LLvvt:  v.  5.0/w 
them,  a  restVp^F^eas-  azii  trxa^.jseziLT  issKPij  il  wci%i.3i.tjrjb  <&£ 
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the  mind  in  studj,  without  which  there  can  be  but  little  mental  dis- 
cipline. When  the  school  is  in  session,  parents  should  insist  upon 
an  undivided  attention  on  the  part  of  their  children,  and  a  constant 
attendance,  that  the  chain  of  study  and  instruction  be  unbroken. 

But  the  second  and  main  reason  of  the  comparative  standing  in 
the  two  classes  of  schools,  is,  in  the  absence  of  a  regular  gradation 
of  the  scholars  according  to  their  attainments.  The  number  in  the 
rural  districts  is  much  less,  and  the  effect  of  having  pupils  of  varioos 
acquirements  in  the  same  school,  is  far  less  observable.  In  many  of 
the  larger  villages  in  Maine,  the  schools  are  not  graded,  although 
sufficient  in  number  to  form  a  grammar  and  one  or  two  primary 
schools.  Were  the  division  made,  each  portion  would  receive  better 
instruction,  and  the  discipline  of  the  school  be  greatly  improved. 
In  the  largo  and  mixed  school,  the  number  of  classes  is  almost  infi- 
nite, embracing  those  from  the  letters  to  algebra,  and  generally 
small  classes,  and  consequently  wanting  in  the  enthusiasm  and  emu- 
lation which  are  found  among  larger  classes  and  pursuing  the  same 
studies.  In  the  latter  case,  the  law  of  sympathy  shows  itself.  The 
teacher  has  time  to  adapt  his  instruction  to  the  exact  wants  of  each 
class.  There  is  less  distraction  and  more  order.  The  whole  work 
of  education  is  conducted  more  systematically.  Wherever  practica- 
ble, it  is  always  desirable  to  have  those  of  nearly  equal  ago  and 
attainment,  in  the  same  school.  Unless  this  course  be  pursued, 
there  can  be  no  adaptation  of  teachers  to  the  schools  under  their 
charge.  This  point  alone,  will  receive  discussion  in  this  place,  and 
you  are  referred  to  the  close  of  this  report  for  a  continued  discussion 
of  the  subject. 

The  difference  in  age  of  those  who  attend  the  summer  and  the 
winter  schools,  does  not  furnish  a  basis  for  definite  classification. 
Even  in  the  summer  schools,  where  there  is  the  nearest  approxima- 
mation  to  a  similarity  of  age,  there  are  often  older  pupils  who 
require  a  different  teacher,  as  well  as  separation  from  children  just 
beginning  their  education.  And  in  the  winter  schools,  pupils  of 
every  variety  of  age  are  brought  together,  who  can  neither  study 
advantageously  together,  nor  be  properly  instructed  by  the  same 
teacher.  If  the  older  and  the  younger  scholars  should  be  placed  in 
different  houses  or  rooms,  with  a  female  teacher  for  the  latter,  and  a 
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higher  studies.  The  vcrj  same  qualities  of  mind  which  unfit  him 
to  be  a  teacher  of  young  children,  qualify  him  both  to  govern  and 
to  teach  boys  of  more  advanced  years.  This  class  of  pupils,  which 
always  present  themselves  first  to  our  minds  when  we  think  of  a 
country  winter  school,  are  already  feeling  the  power  of  those  strong 
impulses  which  indicate  the  approach  of  manhood.  Boldness,  cour- 
age and  strength,  which  easily  degenerate  into  recklessness  and 
violence,  are  characteristic  of  that  age.  Female  influence  may  be 
successfully  exerted  upon  them,  and  may  subdue  them ;  but  this 
very  thing  may  lead  to  effeminacy.  We  do  not  wish  them  to  be 
made  women,  but  men.  Those  powers  do  not  so  much  need  to  be 
checked,  as  to  have  full  scope  given  to  them ;  for  the  exercise  and 
growth  of  these  are  necessary  to  fit  one  for  the  perils  and  hardships 
of  the  business  man's  life.  The  energy  and  fire  of  an  intellectual 
male  teacher,  make  him  desire  just  such  materials  to  work  upon. 
The  spirited  and  buoyant  youth  takes  pleasure  in  trying  their  pow- 
ers under  such  a  teacher.  The  intellectual  strife  which  ensues, 
produces  in  them  that  inward  satisfaction  and  sobriety,  which  pre- 
vent the  breaking  forth  of  their  energy  in  a  more  exceptionable 
form.  I  might  add  in  this  connection,  that  the  teacher  of  numerous 
classes,  in  all  branches  of  study  and  in  all  stages  of  advancement, 
has  no  time  for  preparation  on  the  different  lessons,  and  must,  there- 
fore, enter  upon  the  task  of  instruction  in  a  state  which  totally  unfits 
him  for  teaching  skilfully.  Not  only  are  the  lessons  too  numerous 
to  admit  of  special  and  thorough  preparation,  and  of  too  miscellane- 
ous a  character  to  excite  in  his  mind  a  deep  and  abiding  interest, 
but  the  labor  of  hearing  them,  even  in  a  mechanical  way,  is  so 
exhausting  to  one's  physical  energies,  as  to  preclude  the  possibility 
of  daily  and  systematic  preparation.  In  every  point  of  view,  there- 
fore, the  establishment  of  different  classes  of  schools,  with  teachers 
adapted  to  ei^ch,  is  an  object  to  be  desired.'' 
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Thb  STfTEM  CF  5r?r2:MiN_ry-r. 
It  haa  been  frequently  askrL  wh-»:cer  :-r  rr=«c:  «T?i*n  ::  s 

Saperintendent  of  Common  ScL>j1«.  mi  C:i-:t  C-:r:T=-"i:«  \i 
teachers,  was  efficient  and  usefaL  I  Lit*  1::  :e*c  Stk  i:  ii5^*r 
this  question  in  either  of  mj  precc-Liz  r-ci:r3  :-:  51.111  :*  :z.  lijs; 
and  without  subjeciing  mTsel:  :o  inr  :iirz»  ::  r«r«<:cil  ii.wer««- 
A  duty  to  the  Common  Schcol  i:::cr:-«t5  ::'  u.*  Sii:*  ir;*?  t-  ul* 
course.  It  will  be  proper.  :a  linrre.  i:-  illii»  w  li*  z.jtj'xj  "/ 
the  Board  of  Education.  wi::i  tis  «Ta:L?i*:  '".7  ir  in  :c  lift 
Legblature,  approved  JtxIt  £7.  1t4-?  Tit  E-:?iri  r»L*i2-y:  :?  :n» 
member  from  each  couiitT  :l  i-r  Sme  :i:-/wc  -7  •l:-?  ^i:^-.T«:ii- j 
School  Committees  of  ihe  seTersI  r::-=*  ii-i  -:-n«  -±-.r*.::_  Ii»  fry: 
session  was  held  ia  the  wir.rer  :f  It4'!!  I:  zllLc  lic-j*  : *  fi*  JJ -.c 
William  G.  Crosby  as  S5'?rr:ir7.  ■»'" :  hl:^  1-^  irr:  -kZ-zrS.  rwn 
in  Mav.  1547.  The  crea:::&  ::'  il-r  3:.^^:  .:  U,\.r)^^'JL  ▼!£»  ^  wr/r 
regarded  as  forming  an  epccL  in  ',zz  i-!  •a.~.:»LLl  i£ur».  H*  C-v-.-j 
had  the  respect  an-l  confiier.?^  ::  ill  A-  ir:»*-.-  'jr'.rfj'.  -;  ij? 
duties,  an  intelligent  as^l  j:!*-  tI^w  ::  "i:-*  iittT.  *T_-:i-r  r.oi-'r.*-.  '/ 
the  schools,  azki  the  high  cLin-ricT  ::  i  .*  -:f-v.il  r*-:.:r:»  -.r:»"-r*-':  •/- 
his  aid.  and  into  aciiTe  o>-:p€n:l:!i-  11117  ::  v^  vi*'.  r-'-ii*  .•.  :a** 
State.  The  ac;  proT-iiing  ::r  T-ri':i-=r»  I-_»-..:i.v».  nrw  xy/"/i^m 
July  31,  1S47.  Thr^ogi  i-*  r»-r.:frz:'^- : it  ■  ^t  in::  :.»ri  •vri':  1:*.-/.?^ 
of  the  Board  a&i  lis  5e'r^:ar7.  ^117  .!::•: nm':  v-r.-'xl  'jit*  »*-% 
passed  during  the  years  1*47  mi  l^-^r  y.,rt  ?:*^.-.i.t  r»^.Ut/vr.'» 
were  ma^ie  fcr  collecting  s.:!:*:!  s^-.-eil:»  -w*fi.:"i^r»  -r-^rt  .•»",*-r^ 
for  the  first  tir&e.  to  keep  «.!ixl  rTr:.?-^r«  ii.i  .-^-.-..-r.  vj%  «-.v*: 
properlj  filled  cat  t*o  :i*  Szixl  Cn-l:vrT.  uui  'x^^  ^,^/^'j..'^j^, 
instead  of  the  selectmen.  w*r»  r^-^ilrri  ::  rr'-im  -i.*  h'r^-/^.  rA-^v- 
tics  to  the  Secretarj  :f  5:aie 

Foot  acts  touching  Z'*'"l-C  s:!  :•:'_*  ^^r*  tt.**^:  {v'..-;r  v>t  ww  vr, 
of  1549.  The  first.  iicrjT^i  Tily  17.  ir:-.i*-i  f.r  v.>,  •^r'^',..:?;.- 
ment  of  3ch'»li  in  plmurins  :rgii.i.r:  ::r  *!*ci. ,'.  y.TyA^ik  'r.-j  . 
the  secozkd.  approre.!  Aig^t  11.  i^^r-*l  v.^  i.^v./v^-vt  '/  •Jwt 
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income  of  the  permanent  school  fund  among  the  several  towns  and 
plantations  in  the  State ;  the  third,  approved  August  14,  defined 
the  mode  of  collecting  district  taxes  in  certain  cases ;  the  fourth, 
approved  August  15,  required  that  the  expenses  of  the  Teachers' 
Institutes  should  be  paid  from  the  common  resources  of  the  State, 
instead  of  the  school  fund.  The  only  one  of  these  acts  having  any 
essential  bearing  on  the  school  operations,  was  that  authorizing  the 
distribution  of  the  interest  on  the  school  fund.  At  this  time,  the 
fund  which  had  accrued  from  the  sale  of  lands  set  apart  for  public 
schools  by  an  act  of  1828.  amounted  to  about  one  hundred  thousand 
dollars ;  but  up  to  this  time,  no  disbursement  had  been  made  of  the 
income  to  the  Common  Schools.  In  1850,  all  the  school  laws  were 
revised,  re-written,  and  put  into  one  act,  which  is  substantially  the 
same  as  our  present  law. 

The  resignation  of  Mr.  Crosby,  in  July  1849,  resulted  in  the 
election  of  Hon.  E.  M.  Thurston  as  Secretary  of  the  Board.  Mr. 
Thurston  labored  with  great  fidelity  and  success.  His  reports  were 
prepared  with  care,  and  intensely  practical  in  their  character.  The 
labors  of  Messrs.  Crosby  and  Thurston,  during  a  spac3  of  some  more 
than  five  years,  may  be  seen  in  their  effects  in  every  portion  of 
Maine.  Radical  improvements  w^ere  effected  in  the  qualifications 
of  teachers ;  in  the  introduction  of  more  uniform  series  of  text-books ; 
in  the  use  of  the  blackboard  and  school  apparatus,  and  in  school 
architecture.  As  an  evidence  of  the  last  mentioned  fruit  of  their 
efforts,  a  new  and  elegant  school  house  now  meets  our  view  in  almost 
every  town  in  the  State.  A  more  highly  cultivated  taste  shows 
itself  in  this  particular.  It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  the  Teach- 
ers' Institutes  were  held  for  five  years,  with  an  aggregate  attendance 
of  over  nine  thousand  teachers ;  that  they  were  drilled  in  the  ele- 
mentary studies  by  able  scholars  and  experienced  teachers  for  two 
weeks ;  that  lectures  were  given  upon  all  the  various  duties  of  the 
pupil,  the  teacher,  the  parent  and  the  community,  and  that  more 
than  thirty  thousand  citizens  were  addressed  during  the  sessions, 
not  including  as  many  more  addressed  by  the  Secretaries  at  different 
times  and  places.  When  it  is  considered  how  much  our  Common 
Schools  depend  upon  the  character  of  the  public  mind,  the  influence 
of  the  Board  of  Education  is  not  likely  to  be  over-estimated.     Its 
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abolition  was  a  just  cause  of  complaint,  yet  iU  rc-cstirjll/.tjicont 
irould  be  neither  practicable  nor  desirable,  and  for  rcu.soni  wiii'jli  I 
shall  mention  before  the  close  of  this  discussion.  The  sj-iCrjm,  in  rr^y 
judgment,  possessed  elements  of  weakness.  Too  much  flc^tfixulcd 
upon  the  men  composing  the  Board,  and  the  mann^ir  of  ';hv/-.!:.^ 
them  would  not  always  secure  members  of  the  right  chfiractrrr. 

When  the  law  creating  the  Boaril  of  Education  wx<  repf:a!  :•!. 
April  26,  1852,  another  law  was  passed,  providing  for  th';  ip;,o;rii- 
ment  by  the  Governor  and  Council,  of  a  S-^hool  Corrirri!/:-/,ri'':r  ir, 
each  county,  whose  duty  it  should  he  to  devote  fifvr  'Iiyi  d  ir.r.j^  •..'.'; 
session  of  the  winter  schools  in  deliveriri^  puMic  W.vir-:-.,  -ir. ;  v.i.v 
ing  the  schools.  Appointments  were  mil*:  V.-  •.;.<:  0.r':r. ..-  .:.  *..'■; 
month  of  May  or  June  following.  The  arj.o!'.:i-.  ;r.>.  :;.-: : :  v/  ^j\, 
ernor  Crosby  in  the  summer  of  l^oO.  -.v-^r-:  :. .:  r:o:.r./'.'.:'.  \/  ...• 
Council.  The  law  was  repealed  A^r:!  17.  I'z't  wi  :. :  ..^v  s't^-vv: 
providing  for  the  appointment  of  a  .S;[>.:!:.V:  i:  :  •.:*  ^.-..-.v,*. 
Schools  and  County  Conveatior.s  of  T^i';?.':.--  7. 
with  much  care  by  the  Hon.  Iler^ry  K.  lii'o.^.-  .* 
man  of  the  Committee  0:1  E  luri'.iori  >.-.  :r.  -  r/i::  *. 
was  thoroughly  discussed  by  tr.'i  C'jzri'r.'V::  \\l 
the  Governor,  the  lion.  Willirirn  G  'Vrv.'.j  I: 
approval.  The  bill  pXT=e=I  the  ?ie::v/;  -•.w  \y.f. 
House  underwent  a  protriciei  l!.r:-i--/.r.  w.  :..-. 
very  decided  majority. 

The  Committee  on  Ed^iri:;.:-.  r*;,-:.-  •^;  v.*  . 
following  members:  II:::*  Errr.ry  ?.  T.'v-;  .'"  .•' 
McCobb,  of  CudVrLiLi.  Cii::"^  A.   -v".^.;:    v' 
K.  Baker  of  Hilli^e::.  L  :  M  Mr-    '^\.-.' 
of  Xorridj;ew>?k.   Cb^ir'.r*  -J    G/.u.-..*-    .*   •:-.- 
Knowlcon  E54..  •;:  L'-r-vj    ?.-;t    I^.v.  .:.  V-v  ;  •,* 
Mark  11.  Dnr.r.cli  c:  Ui:-.:-:. 

June  24.  :Le  G.t^.-:.-  i:.v..*.i:l   V.i.*^  •   A    ,'. 
Portland.  :o  iL-e  :£:*  cf  .S-:*::  •.•^-  -v.:      /'.   v.'-:*.-. 
lateness  of  lie  Hri.^-.-.   -w':.^:-  l^  :•:-.:.  v.   *.  •  v.v.  v.  i- 
was  uriao.*  ^i/  arri- ;:^   .;:  ^ -:. . :. ^r?    . . •-  ■  . '.    .". '    : . - 
His  time  »*=  'i*T .-:r -  t .   !  ^ !.■=::-•-::  -c.  -•  -t":  %.  -j .    * . ^ 
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27,  1855,  the  present  incumbent  was  appointed,  and  held  a  Teach- 
ers' Convention  in  each  County.  He  was  removed  February  28, 
1856,  and  John  P.  Craig,  Esq.,  of  Readficld,  was  duly  commissioned 
in  his  place,  as  Superintendent.  Conventions  were  held  as  by  his 
predecessor,  who  was  re-appointed  January  29, 1857.  His  commis- 
sion  bearing  date  January  29,  1857,  will  expire  January  29, 1860. 
It  has  seemed  proper  to  render  the  foregoing  facts,  a  past  of  the 
written  history  of  our  State  educational  affairs.  Your  attention  is 
respectfully  invited  to  the  following,  and  more  apparent  results  of 
the  present  system  of  State  supervision.  * 

1.  It  is  made  a  duty  of  the  Superintendent  to  prepare  blanks 
for  all  returns  required  by  law,  or  deemed  by  him  necessary  to  be 
made  by  school  oiDcers  and  teachers.  A  very  gratifying  improve- 
ment has  taken  place  in  this  particular,  resulting  in  more  carefully 
prepared  blanks  which  had  required  greater  accuracy  in  school 
officers.  The  interrogatories  are  now  answered  with  apparent  cor- 
rectness. The  statistical  tables,  prepared  from  them  have  furnished 
to  towns  the  means  of  comparing  the  condition  of  their  own  schools 
with  those  of  other  towns,  thus  constituting  tho  basis  of  a  spirit  of 
emulation.  Such  tables  are  highly  prized  in  all  agricultural,  com- 
mercial, and  manufacturing  matters,  and  should  not  be  the  less  so 
in  educational.     They  indicate  the  required  course  of  legislation. 

2.  A  watchful  eye  to  the  protection  and  increase  of  the  State 
School  Fund,  is  demanded.  In  the  second  annual  report  made  by 
this  department,  the  attention  of  the  Governor  and  Council  was  called 
to  the  resolve  passed  by  the  Legislature  of  1850,  authorizing  the 
Land  Agent,  under  the  advice  and  direction  of  the  Governor  and 
Council,  to  set  apart  and  reserve  twenty-four  half  townships  of  tho 
undivided  lands  of  the  State,  tho  proceeds  of  the  same,  when  sold, 
to  be  added  to  the  Permanent  School  Fund.  This  resolve  was  car- 
ried out  by  virtue  of  another,  passed  April  1,  1856.  The  number 
of  acres  thus  reserved  was  two  hundred  and  eighty-three  thousand  and 
forty-five.  By  a  resolve,  approved  April  13,  1857,  it  was  provided 
that  twenty  per  centum  of  all  moneys  hereafter  accruing  from  tho 
sale  of  public  lands,  shall  be  paid  over  to  the  Treasurer  of  State, 
and  said  proceeds  shall  bo  appropriated  as  a  Permanent  School 
Fund  for  the  benefit  of  Common  Schools,  the  interest  of  which  shall 
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the  duties  and  obligations  of  parents  or  teachers.  No  means  haye 
existed  for  reaching  the  great  body  of  the  public  school  teachers  of 
the  State,  or  the  families  composing  their  fields  of  labor. 

5.  Six  annual  reports  have  been  printed,  with  an  aggregate  of 
twenty-seven  thousand  copies.  They  have  been  sent  into  every  town 
in  the  State,  and  besides  their  general  information,  have  contained 
plans  and  specifications  for  school  houses,  and  representations  of 
school  furniture  and  apparatus.  The  influence  of  these  documents 
will  be  felt  in  the  family,  in  the  school,  in  the  district,  and  in  the  town. 

The  interest,  for  the  promotion  of  which  the  above  agencies  act, 
is  not  trifling.  It  is  nothing  less  than  the  education  of  two  hundred 
and  forty  thousand  children  in  the  State — of  those  who  are  marching 
towards  the  places  wo  now  hold,  and  who  are  soon  to  find  their  way 
to  the  halls  of  legislation,  to  the  courts  of  law,  to  the  duties  and  re- 
sponsibilities of  jurors  and  citizens — to  the  arts,  and  the  trades,  to 
the  full  control  of  every  industrial  agency  of  society,  and  to  the  for- 
mation and  guidance  of  the  public  sentiment  which  shall  make  and 
mould  our  social  and  political  character  as  a  people.  From  this  ap- 
proaching army  should  be  removed  every  implement  of  destruction, 
every  form  of  ignorance  and  vice,  and  be  armed  with  the  invincible 
weapons  of  truth,  with  well  formed  characters,  and  well  developed 
systems,  with  high  and  noble  convictions  of  life  and  its  sublime  pur- 
poses, and  with  patriotic  and  christian  aims.  This  interest  is  sus- 
tained by  an  annual  expenditure  of  over  six  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars, beside  a  large  amount  of  voluntary  labor.  Shall  the  present 
system  of  a  State  Superintendency,  and  County  Conventions  of 
Teachers,  costing  but  the  small  sum  of  thirty-eight  hundred  dollars, 
aside  from  the  expense  of  printing  the  annual  report,  be  abolished, 
when  it  has  in  charge  such  an  interest,  and  is  able  to  accomplish  so 
much  ?  The  wisdom  of  successive  Legislatures  will  prevent  it.  They 
will  clothe  it  with  increased  power,  and  give  it  a  permanency  com- 
mensurate with  its  cfliciency.  To  complete  the  discussion  of  this  sub- 
ject, I  cannot  omit  a  mention  of  the  peculiar  character  of  the  system. 
Its  marked  peculiarity  is  the  fact  that  the  Superintendent  is  entirely 
responsible  for  what  is  done  or  omitted.  The  statute  specifies  the 
particular  objects  to  which  he  shall  direct  his  attention.  He  is  not 
surrounded  by  a  board  of  advisers,  nor  does  he  receive  any  assistance 
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firom  any  source,  except  in  the  Teachers'  Coaventions.  Thia  coa^cU 
tales  the  excellence  and  eflSciency  of  the  system ;  for  one  man  a/^t* 
ing  for  himself,  and  with  none  upon  whom  he  can  throw  the  reipon- 
sibility  or  the  odium  of  an  ill  adviscfl  measure,  will  generally, 
exercise  greater  caution  in  the  arrangement  of  Lis  plans,  ari>I  UnLTif:^ 
in  their  execution.  He  will  move  forward  in  the  conr^  whi^'.b  LLi 
own  unbiased  judgment  has  marked  out.  nor  will  he  lliVtri  to  rJLft  *.'i:^' 
gestions  of  those  who  have  only  a  general  i&tr::r^<!C.  a.vl  L\7^  urA 
sur^•eyed  the  whole  ground.  In  this  age.  20  prol^f.:  of  »<;:.  r,l  V/,!c» 
it  would  be  somewhat  wonderful  if  an  eniif^  I^>ar  i  0?  ¥A-'irA.O,f», 
should  resist  the  assaults  of  the  many  i:.Zn\\\rc^,:^i  \:A  th^j  xjtz^.ta. 
Some  would  yield,  while  a  single  nian,  wl-i,  i.^  'ior^i^'.  ;.cr.ovt  o? 
yielding  sure  to  come  upon  Lim  a!i-e.  Tr;i',:  r>i  ixc  >*:  ..ic^-y. 
Twenty-two  States  of  the  Union  have  iz.  oS.-i.*  wjW.  v.?  .-.  ij#tr..v 
tcndent  or  Commissioner  of  Public  Iz^zrvtiy.c^  v^i  -.r../  :vv  :.*''t 
a  Board  of  Education.  It  is  worthy  :f  1..%.  'Jl.\:.  v-t^tj  frx^A  ,\ 
the  Union,  and  two  or  three  of  it-*  Tcrriv.r.'*:*  .i  •».;.i^^-4  ^.'^.invA 
Schools  have  any  real  chanc:icr  or  pr.sjer.:/  y\^s^\  J,r  Vii^-/  jr.n.' 
era!  supervision  by  a  Scale  cS  ;<r.  Y.'i'  .'•  ;:iirxnrirjii*r.-  vw  >.;*nuvi 
it  a  duty  to  commend  the  57s:e2i  v>  v^^  r,r.-^-..i,»;:  v.i  ;i:.tfv.v*  -/  -.u» 
Legislature  and  the  peopV.  ai..i  is  1  -..1:1*  ▼  **#*i  lii  lui/  r.^j*  •*  v 
higher  degree  of  con£leL:e  ii  Lia  :c.z-:tLi. 


The  preceiiiig  F*c~  -^'*  "'^-^   iv.r^if:  v.  .va  :..if';iJxi-.»'.  v*  ;'♦*• 
ticular  lopica.     Ee'.re  ly-^w^z  •-i.i  .•^y.r:  I  v   ,  .  -  ■  >.  ♦.-vr.  iv.  ;-, 
a  few  general  c::.5Ji:n;:l:ci     .L'.y  ^•^.■rr^w  .'-  v*  .:VA^»sd:  v,  --..;.. 

of  the  5u:e.  *L:cji  :*  -nryLjr^i  v-v*.  £Ub:.u»;H  t-ui  j**:  /.  /t^ftf/zu^vA 

however,  i:*!!:  Vti  i!«»ai*>  i^c'rv'-iKii*?:  uu:  .•«*'..  »  r%?n''/i»,-i     V  i.i#. 
win  le  tSirrzeri  "viis.  'jirr-w.  *rt--.Tjt.-.»ft  u'*  r^WAr:  uy/i  i-.   -tii.  iu»:^.x< 

to  be   a«eL  aiii  "-lit  LO-Ilfc*  ";•.    >.  lil.^V.:^*rL       a  jvr    «;d.iUetiA  •/    ^A 

vilae  of  *«i^5*ii:c  !a  Kan  ^  u**  u*rii'/i  .^  uruir  .vn**    -.    u^t^.t/ 
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sighted  policy,  for  in  no  way  can  a  town  more  add  to  her  material 
wealth  than  by  fostering  her  schools ;  giving  them  the  most  thor- 
oughly qualified  and  experienced  instructors.  It  will  attract  wealth, 
intelligence  and  business.  She  will  send  out  her  well  educated 
young  men  and  women  into  the  bosom  of  the  State,  they,  in  return, 
conferring  honor  and  position  upon  their  fostering  mother.  A  spirit 
of  liberality  in  this  respect,  will  render  the  school  an  object  of  gen- 
eral regard,  and  the  well-made  school  house,  gracing  the  highway, 
will  be  an  evidence  of  its  existence  to  the  passer-by.  The  same 
should  distinguish  the  legislation  of  the  State  on  this  subject.  The 
Legislature  should  not  refuse  an  examination  into  the  actual  work- 
ing of  the  system,  or  into  the  necessity  of  any  supposed  wants.  Our 
school  legislation  has  been  forced.  Private  measures  and  private 
schools  have  had  many  and  warm  supporters.  Whenever  any  action 
is  called  for  looking  to  our  Common  Schools,  too  many  legislators 
take  no  thought  of  the  future  of  the  children,  or  the  State.  They 
do  not  look  beyond  the  year,  or  the  number  of  dollars  required. 
They  do  not  consider  that  it  is  no  small  matter,  whether  the  entire 
future  population  of  the  State  shall  be  indifferently  or  intelligently 
educated ;  whether  from  some  radical  defect  in  their  early  training, 
they  shall  be  found  failing  of  success  in  almost  every  vocation  in 
life ;  whether  there  shall  be  found  intellectual  dwarfs  in  every  school 
district  in  the  State,  carrying  about  with  them  for  life  the  miserable 
impress  of  some  self-constituted  teacher,  who  essayed  to  educate 
their  minds  when  his  own  was  utter  weakness,  and  when  he  could 
not  call  by  name  a  single  power  or  faculty  which  ho  sought  to  draw 
out.  I  do  not  wish  to  be  misunderstood.  The  great,  over-shadow- 
ing want  of  the  present  time,  in  our  Common  Schools,  is  a  class  of 
well  educated  teachers,  and  in  devising  means  to  supply  this  want,  I 
ifonM  have  the  people  and  the  Legislature  consider  how  the  ques- 
tion takes  hold  of  the  material  as  well  as  the  social  well  being  of 
the  State,  and  how  the  decision  in  its  effects,  will  reach  far  down  the 
stream  of  time. 

It  should  be  admitted  that  we  have  many  excellent  teachers  in 
every  part  of  the  State,  yet  we  have  a  much  larger  number  who  can 
not  claim  this  distinction.  They  are  what  they  are,  in  consequence 
of  public  sentiment  in  relation  to  the  qualifications  of  teachers. 
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disiii^rtisiiei  il  klj  j.rjfefeij:..  lts-  j:»l^i-£  i:  st:>iL:;  ir  &  fwrjjJ 
K«r5*  of  prepumriaL  .  lijI  :iiat»e£  xLast  ^u:  a:  u.v,  lij  ix,c  I.htj^- 
ucm  of  ibcir  ek''!:r.g  ij-f  rercri^i  v.il  d;s:m?L  Tbe  lal.fTiirm.v  of 
pireiits  lEii?;  ricji  i:-  iL*  T^irf  ;•:  itrr.  The  puVjr  ?riiw-^.il  r-oou-j'rts 
ibt-ir  deepesi  si-Lrimafi.  The  i^e  aui  iLe  f.m  cif  oilt  c*''^rrLiaout 
dei&2LZ>d  the  TuirersL.'  difosJC'L  of  inrv  jc\^  amoiig  iLc  p;'*or^lf,  f^r 
omlj  iii  is  oinn:preseij?e  mll  ve  ii:c»f  fwT  i  Cv'^rii.'jeie  tr:uii-*pii  :a  «l 
or  in  scJCDce.  far  iLe  G>2  of  na-ture  Ljis  DC^t  give::  to  %  few  vTmlv.  ti^ 
kejs  irLereiriili  ::•  Ssd  oui  ber  Lijieii  iLjsteriosi.  Ka."^n  uHlije  i*  \hc 
birthright  of  us  all.  and  oar  C^ixrarin  Scbx-^1  srstera  eno."^ura4r« 
this  truih.  for  it  brings  ibe  same  iaean>  of  iL:eljoc:QiLl  culture  to  ihc 
children  of  the  poor  as  veil  as  the  riv^b.  Here  all  can  conii\  and 
each  receive  the  inte^.lecnial  armor  fitting  him  for  the  couflicts  of 
life.  It  is  a  duty  which  ve  owe  our  age,  stale  aiid  country,  to  soci 
a  thorcrtigh  education  of  all  clashes,  for  only  as  they  arc  thus  tnluoa- 
ted,  can  we  reasonably  expect  that  they  will  discover  the  true  laws 
of  individual  and  social  progress,  and  the  necessities  of  a  govemnicni 
of  law.  That  pan  of  our  civil  institutions  which  provides  for  tlio 
maintenance  of  our  Common  Schools,  is  a  perpetual  monument  to 
the  intelligence  of  its  framerd. 
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Parents  should  examine  the  school;  see  how  the  teacher  performs 
his  duty ;  whether  he  be  active  or  indolent ;  whether  he  has  any 
ideas;  whether  he  knows  how  to  impart  them;  whether  he  so  pre- 
sents the  elementary  branches  of  study,  that  the  scholars  cannot  fail 
to  understand  them ;  whether  the  teacher  has  secured  the  respect 
and  love  of  his  pupils;  and  whether  the  pupils  are  interested.  Such 
visits  would  soon  relieve  our  schools  of  a  large  numberof  self  styled 
instructors,  and  create  within  the  parents  themselves  a  more  active 
interest  in  all  the  affairs  of  the  school.  No  richer  gift  can  be  presented 
the  child,  than  a  thorough  education ;  and  to  secure  this,  parents 
cannot  entrust  the  whole  work  to  the  teacher.  In  closing,  our  Common 
Schools  must  be  sustained  by  the  State,  in  providing  means  for  the 
proper  training  of  teachers;  in  securing  a  faithful  and  efRcient  super- 
vision of  their  entire  interests ;  in  imposing  upon  cities,  towns,  and 
plantations  the  duty  of  raising  money  for  their  support,  and  in  per- 
fecting the  system  by  such  changes  in  the  school  laws  as  experience 
shall  suggest ;  by  the  town,  in  meeting  every  requirement  required 
by  the  Legislature,  in  the  choice  of  able  and  faithful  men  to  have  in 
charge  the  school  interests  of  the  town,  in  continuing  the  services 
of  such,  without  regard  to  party,  sect  or  clique ;  by  school  commit- 
tees, in  seeking  the  action  and  cooperation  of  parents,  in  securing  a 
full  compliance  with  the  law,  in  the  examination  of  teachers  and 
the  granting  of  certificates,  in  presenting  to  the  town  a  full  report 
of  each,  setting  forth  without  love,  fear  or  affection,  the  actual  condi- 
tion and  wants  of  the  schools ;  by  districts,  in  furnishing  good  and 
commodious  houses,  by  a  proper  gradation  of  the  school  when  the 
number  and  attainments  of  the  scholars  shall  demand  it,  in  the  selec- 
tion of  district  officers  who  are  competent  to  the  trusts  conferred 
upon  them ;  by  parents,  in  visiting  the  school,  thus  inspiring  the 
really  good  teacher  with  courage  and  confidence,  and  their  children 
with  interest,  in  never  allowing  their  children  to  be  absent  or  tardy, 
without  absolute  necessity,  and  by  the  press  in  lending  its  power- 
ful aid  in  the  discussion  and  defence  of  all  proper  measures  institu- 
ted for  their  improvement. 
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Persoxal. 

On  the  twenty-ninth  of  next  month,  my  oflBcial  connection  with 
the  Common  Schools  of  the  State  will  terminate.     My  second  ap- 
pointment, made  hy  the  Hon.  Hannibal  Ilamlin  and  his  Executive 
advisers,  by  your  indulgence,  has  been  prolonged  to  the  present  time. 
A  lively  sentiment  of  gratitude  has  followed  this  proof  of  your  con- 
fidence.    The  arduous  labors  incident  to  the  position  have  been 
lightened,  and  rendered  none  the  less  serviceable  to  the  cause  of 
education.     It  has  been  my  endeavor  to  conduct  the  office  and  the 
powers  conferred  upon  me,  with  a  constant  reference  to  their  inti- 
mate bearing  upon  the  higher  interests  of  the  youth  of  the  State,  as 
from  them  must  come  the  future  support  of  all  the  sources  of  wealth, 
the  charitable,  literary,  and  religious  institutions,  and  indeed  every 
force,  both  material  and  spiritual,  by  which  the  forms  and  elements 
of  our  society  are  distinguished  and  now  exist.  ^  Accordingly,  I 
have  annually  urged  upon  the  Legislature  the  great  want  of  our 
schools,  that  better  teachers  were  demanded :  teachers  who  love  the 
service,  who  love  to  watch  and  aid  the  opening  mind,  who  have  a 
love  of  country,  a  love  of  God,  and  a  reverence  for  the  truths  of  Ilis 
revealed  will,  who  have  characters  worthy  of  example,  who  have 
been  baptised  into  a  love  of  learning,  who  are  not  mere  pretenders, 
who  have  something  wherewith  they  can  throw  light  upon  the  dark 
page  of  the  text-book,  whose  minds  have  been  into  other  fields  and 
gathered  flowers  wherewith  to  allure  and  make  beautiful  the  hard 
road  to  intellectual  wealth.     To  meet  this  demand,  though  but  par- 
tially, the  Normal  School  and  the  Teachers'  Conventions  have  been 
recommended. 

During  the  three  years  and  ten  months  in  which  I  have  filled  the 
office  of  Superintendent,  my  duties  have  required  a  travel  of  some- 
thing more  than  seventeen  thousand  miles,  and  with  the  exception 
of  less  than  fifteen  hundred,  performed  within  the  State.  The 
average  yearly  absence  from  my  place  of  residence,  has  been  over 
eight  months ;  the  remainder  of  the  time  having  been  devoted  to  the 
constantly  accumulating  correspondence  of  the  office.     Within  this 
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time,  I  have  held  sixtj  Teachers'  Conventions,  and  been  present  at 
all,  with  the  exception  of  three,  from*  which  I  waa  withheld  by  sick- 
ness and  other  causes. 

Mj  personal  acquaintance  with  both  the  pleasures  and  labors  of 
the  practical  teacher,  as  well  as  those  flowing  from  my  present  rela- 
tion to  the  educational  affairs  of  the  State,  do  not  render  the  task 
of  declining  any  further  service  therein,  cither  an  easy  or  pleasant 
one;  yet  a  sense  of  duty  to  myself  and  others,  imperatively 
demands  it. 

Many  thanks  are  due  to  those  gentlemen  who  have  so  kindly 
assisted  me  as  lecturers  in  the  Teaehers'  Conventions,  and  to  very 
many  others  who  have  rendered  such  ready  and  cordial  aid  in  the 
various  communities  in  which  these  Conventions  have  been  held, 
and  in  which  I  have  been  called  to  exercise  other  duties.  To  the 
public  school  teachers  of  the  State  do  I  owe  especial  thanks  for  the 
kindness  they  have  shown  me  and  the  promptness  with  which  they 
have  responded  to  my  suggestions. 

No  experience  of  mine,  if  desired,  shall  be  withheld  from  my  suc- 
cessor, nor  shall  my  interest  abate  in  the  cause  of  general  education, 
so  beautiful  and  benificent  in  its  design,  so  grand  in  its  purposes  and 
so  far-reaching  in  its  effects,  and  for  the  perfection  of  our  system  of 
Common  Schools,  1  would  earnestly  invoke  the  action  of  successive 
Legislatures,  and  the  voice  of  the  whole  people. 


EITSACTS  FROM  THE  REPOBTS 


SDPERfflTENDING  SCHOOL  COMMITTEES. 


CONDITION  OF  TH£  COMMOX  SCHOOLS,  AXD  SUG- 
GESTIONS FOR  THEIR  MPROTEMENT. 


BATH. 

In  the  first  pbce,  teacken.  tc«  mta^A  kTf>  jrjmr  ToaAm,    It 


is  an  important  aad  excee^a^lr  jovfid  mck.  To  jom 
mitted  immortal  mindB,  aaid  jom  loe  id  < 
tib»n  for  good,  or  lor  3L  T<q«  ■■it  take  4d%ic  ia  jiG«r  wofk. 
It  should  he  to  jom  a  w%A  id  pfewsiev  aid  Si^  «f  labor.  U;  thes, 
jon  do  not  lore  jomr  w%iA, — if  j-cm  4&  mot,  krf«  fhff  cUdrcm 
committed  to  tovt  ewe, — if  j-:m  4>  sfit  sake  dd^^bt  m  U^finm^ 
them,  and  in  ikeir  imfg^irmma^  aacd  frs^TSift  ia  ksts^miti^  aad 
rirtiie,  I  adriie  joe  to  ie»^  j::^^^?  traiit  afi  ^ntfjfr.  Xo  ^ik  can 
]»operiT  perfam  the  dasabi  cf  Ikoi  prr>lM&ai^  iziAtti  l«  Ivrts  the 
use,  and  is  viDing  to  deniiie  1^  vi»^  si:»q£  ti-  -Skt  i%ki  and  £wtJlf^ 
dis<^iarge  of  its  ardxRj«s  asii  T-ar>:«BS  ^xtiss.  Aiid  ^tiss  is  <gy*?>  Fiffj 
tnie  of  the  prcfrm^  <if  a  t»eher.  Tms  •caom^  l^  sack  a  vtanttluaT 
as  the  hnmhlest  p^ifl  aeeids.  vsJeas  p^vs  Iwie  J9cr  caEa^ 

Laj  aade  as  m«ck  atf  f»:^ffiftle  aS  lexslic^Jaat  ^«!r  b^wof  rsidto' 
tion.     The  most  ^mrrwrnaM  teadiss  an  tik»&  w^g-j  make  the  1 
ase  of  text  hooka.  4niB^AerKiaii«.    De.  Wsiianl  4mI  a  j 
wotk  fer  the  pnMocion  of  edacaiMA  »  dss  oPMtij,  vkn  he  1 
ished  the  tert  botik  iriQfli  the  RcintaoB  PMsas^TBfvvn 
He  was  omt  of  Ae  pioMMEi  ia  dis  v^otk.    OAo*  c«fcipf» 
good  teachen  in  al  pasts  Qfihe  CMBiijJ 
aad  more  doseiT^  \m  examtfle  %» i^is  dstf .    Aad  the  i 
ooauBg,  vhea  bo  mdm  or  vHwont  viS  he  thowght  f  liiiirii  to  teadb 
«{Km  anj  ssbyect,  t9  dbe  texi  V^«&k  <aa  W  lasd  €stipd[f  aside  d^ 
the  recitatioBL. 

Let  me  asT  to  teachers,  i^es:.  stu^  j^^«r  mril^ecu  ikirMgUlj, 
befbre  jo«  csier  j^wr  iic&t':*c^  r^'LtoA.  wj  Uaa&  j^jm.  wbMj  Ut  hmSSam 
with  them  a»d  readj  Xfj,  m^ggi  jiii^cr  kacs^wie^^  t^>  j'^sr  pcfwis^  in 
a  free  aavd  easj  suKser.  Tike  ^p^cial  fnaaa  I6<  ada^  j'^Mzr  cuitrBe^ 
tioms,  to  dbe  i  ifiM  iiirs  idj^jm  ffJi.     JLdk  sKh  sia^.<3e  qa»ar>»s 
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as  tend  to  awaken  an  interest  in  their  minds,  and  lead  them  into 
new  trains  of  thought. 

I  wish  I  could  say  a  word  to  induce  parents  to  visit  our  schools 
more  frequently  than  they  do.  If  they  would  often  spend  an  hour, 
or  even  less,  at  the  school  room,  they  would  soon  find  themselves 
taking  a  deeper  interest  in  the  school.  They  are  always  welcomed 
by  the  teacher.  I  am  satisfied  that  the  feelings  of  dissatisfaction 
which  are  indulged  by  some,  would  in  time  wear  entirely  away,  if 
these  parents  were  oftener  at  the  school  room.  They  would  have 
less  magnified  and  less  distorted  views  of  the  things  which  are 
there  daily  taking  place,  if  they  were  eye  witnesses  of  these  occur- 
rences. Let  me  suggest  to  the  parent  that,  when  he  feels  dissatis- 
fied with  some  of  the  workings  of  the  school,  as  he  has  learned 
them  from  hearsay  reports,  he  go,  and  quietly  sit  down  in  that 
school  awhile  and  make  his  observations  on  what  is  around  him 
and  what  occurs  before  him.  If  he  can  suggest  any  improvement 
or  change  for  the  better,  his  suggestions  will  be  most  gladly  and 
thankfully  received,  both  by  teachers  and  committee. 

I  think  it  very  desirable  that  music  should  be  constantly  taught 
in  all  the  schools,  but  we  are  not  at  present  able  to  procure  the 
services  of  a  suitable  teacher. 

Good  music  exercises  a  very  healthful  influence  over  a  school. 
It  promotes  good  feelings  among  the  pupils,  and  thus  renders  them 
generally  more  obedient  and  orderly.  A  school  is  much  more 
easily  governed  when  the  pupils  generally  sing  a  few  minutes  each 
half  day.  For  music  awakens  the  better  sympathies  of  the  heart ; 
it  edevates  and  humanises  the  soul ;  lightens  our  cares,  increases 
our  joys  and  all  our  better  affections. 

Let  parents  cultivate  music  among  the  children  of  their  families. 
Hymns  containing  truthful  religious  sentiments,  exercise  a  powerful 
influence  over  the  youthful  mind :  and  this  influence  will  continue 
to  be  felt  through  life.  It  is  important  therefore  that  the  memories 
of  early  life  shall  be  favored  with  songs  worthy  to  be  held  in  ever- 
lasting remembrance.  Milton  presents  us  with  the  beautiful  idea 
of  learning  lessons  of  praise  to  the  great  Creator,  from  the  lips  of 
Mgels: 

How  often    •    •    • 
•    •    •    bare  we  beard 
CelettlAl  Toioei  to  ibe  midnigbt  air 
Alone,  or  reeponiiTe  to  oaob  otber*!  notof 
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Singiaf  thtir  great  Creator !  oft  in  bandi 
While  they  keep  watoh    •    •    • 
In  fall  harmonie  nnmben  joined,  their  longs 
Diride  the  night  and  lift  onr  thonghti  to  hearen. 

In  cloaing  this  report,  permit  me  to  tender  you  my  thanks  for 
the  generous  assistance  which  you  have  so  kindly  given  me  in  the 
course  of  the  two  years  past  when  sickness  has  confined  me  to  the 
house,  and  also  for  your  hearty  co-operation  with  me  in  efforts  to 
advance  the  schools  and  improve  their  character.  I  can  testify  to 
the  deep  interest  which  you  constantly  manifest,  in  all  that  pertains 
to  the  welfare  of  our  schools. 

My  thanks  are  due  also  to  the  teachers,  for  the  uniform  kindness 
which  I  have  received  at  their  hands,  and  for  the  readiness  with 
which  they  listen  to  any  suggestions  with  reference  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  schools  under  their  respective  charge. 

Our  schools  have  strong  friends,  .able,  faithful  and  devoted  friends. 
Surely  under  the  direction  of  such  friends,  they  must  prosper ;  and 
the  children  educated  in  these  schools,  are  forming  characters  which 
will  grow  in  strength,  intelligence  and  virtue.  Seed  is  now  being 
sown,  which  is  taking  deep  root,  and  which  will  spring  up  and 
grow,  and  bring  forth  fruit,  some  thirty,  some  sixty,  and  some  an 
hundred  fold. 

Samuel  F.  Dike,  Superintendent. 

BANGOR. 

There  hare  been  maintained  during'  the  past  year  two  High 
Schools,  four  Select  Schools,  five  Grammar  Schools,  thirteen  Inter- 
mediate Schools,  eighteen  Primary  Schools,  and  fourteen  Suburban 
Schools.  The  Suburban  Schools  have  been  taught  only  during  the 
summer  and  winter  terms.  There  have  also  been  during  the  winter 
term  two  Apprentices'  Schools. 

In  these  schools  teachers  have  been  employed  as  follows : 


In  the  High  Schools, 

2  Male, 

3  Female. 

"       Select  Schools, 

3     " 

2      " 

"       Grammar  Schools, 

1     " 

6      " 

"       Intermediate   " 

13      '* 

"       Primary           " 

18       " 

"       Suburban        " 

14      ** 

''       Apprentices'  '* 

2     " 
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The  Latin  and  French  languages  form  a  very  prominent  part  of 
the  course  of  study  pursued  in  the  High  Schools,  and  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  pupils  pursue  these  branches.  Those  who  attend  to 
these  studies  necessarily  devote  to  them  much  of  their  time,  and 
acquire  from  them  a  great  proportion  of  the  mental  discipline 
derived  from  the  course  of  study  pursued  in  these  schools.  There 
are,  however,  a  considerable  number  of  scholars  in  each  class  who 
do  not  elect  to  study  either  Latin  or  French.  Such  pupils  must 
necessarily  have  much  leisure  time,  and  must  necessarily  fail  of 
obtaining  that  thorough  mental  training  and  discipline  which  is  the 
highest  object  of  education,  unless,  having  elected  not  to  pursue 
the  study  of  these  languages,  they  should  elect  also  to  pursue  other 
substantial  studies  requiring  an  equal  amount  of  labor,  diligence 
and  patience.  We  are  far  from  desiring  to  over-tax  scholars,  or 
press  them  forward  too  rapidly.  This  would  be  a  serious  evil,  but 
evil  also  not  unfrequently  arises  from  the  other  extreme.  Feeble 
efforts,  long  pursued,  tend  to  weaken  the  mind  and  totally  unfit  it 
to  take  the  lead  in  doing  the  work  of  life.  Where  so  important  a 
portion  of  the  course  of  study  as  we  have  mentioned  is  omitted  by 
pupils,  great  care  should  be  taken  that  other  substantial  studies 
should  take  its  place. 

The  committee  of  last  year  in  their  annual  report  took  occasion 
to  speak  of  the  subject  of  reading,  which,  in  their  opinion,  had  been 
too  much  neglected  in  our  schools.  We  believe  that  during  the 
past  year,  many  of  the  teachers  have  devoted  additional  time  and 
effort  to  that  important  department,  and  from  the  examinations  this 
year,  we  are  satisfied  that  more  than  usual  progress  has  been  made. 
Some  teachers,  who  in  other  respects  are  not  surpassed  by  any  in 
the  city,  seem  to  fail  in  instructing  this  branch.  Reading  should 
receive  special  attention  in  every  school  in  the  city,  from  the  lowest 
to  the  highest  grade,  so  that  no  scholar  may  be  permitted  to  gradu- 
ate who  is  not  an  accomplished  reader. 

A  prominent  evil  which  the  present  committee,  as  well  as  their 
predecessors,  have  had  to  contend  with,  is  the  disposition  mani- 
fested on  the  part  of  many  parents  to  press  their  scholars  too  rapidly 
through  the  various  grades  of  schools  without  a  due  regard  to 
thoroughness  in  the  various  branches  passed  over,  and  almost  en- 
tirely forgetting  that  such  undue  haste  is  too  often  accompanied 
with  the  almost  total  neglect  of  that  physical  training  and  develop- 


^1^^^   s90C  ^P^^V'BKa  '^DV^BV^L  ^ifli^D^  lACf  '^flMP'V    'WmE^MniHsc    ^^■fttff  'V^  ^Mvir  ^^b^^2 
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be  procured,  for  there  are  diferences  in  books  of  inBtruction  which 
committees  ought  to  regard.  These  differences  are  not  such,  how- 
ever, as  would  justify  frequent  changes,  for  the  expense  attending 
a  change,  being,  as  it  should  be  considered,  a  charge  upon  the  fund 
or  pittance  which  families  can  afford  to  expend  for  educational  pur- 
poses, ought  to  prevent  any  exchange,  except  in  rare  cases,  where 
change  simply  for  its  own  sake  may  be  desirable,  and  when : 

First — The  book  now  in  use,  is  clearly  below  the  wants  of  the 
school,  and 

Secondly — The  book  introduced  shows  itself  upon  thorough  exam- 
ination clearly  sufficient  to  answer  those  wants  for  some  years  to 
come. 

That  books  offered  for  introduction  into  our  schools  are  often 
unable  to  fulfil  this  second  condition,  is  a  fault  to  be  attributed  to 
publishers  and  compilers.  This  fault  may  possibly  be  a  natural 
accompaniment  of  the  greater  extension  of  our  common  school 
system  in  its  present  low  state,  offering  as  it  does  to  the  makers  of 
the  school  books  opportunities  of  great  pecuniary  profit  without 
requiring  of  them  a  corresponding  intellectual  equivalent.  When 
one  thinks  of  the  distinguished  schools  of  England,  or  of  the  col- 
leges of  our  own  country,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  these  could  not  so 
easily  be  made  to  furnish  opportunities  to  enrich  booksellers  as  the 
common  schools  of  Maine,  even  were  their  market  for  books  as ' 
large.  For  not  only  would  the  criticism  of  text-books  be  more 
careful,  but  also  the  standard  of  instruction  remaining  fixed  from 
year  to  year,  the  excellence  of  a  text  book  would  not  be  outgrown 
by  the  annual  intellectual  elevation  of  successive  classes.  In  our 
country,  however,  with  thousands  of  school  committees  chosen 
mostly  for  one  year,  there  is  not  only  a'  great  diversity  of  judgment 
which  increases  the  inducements  to  multiply  school  books,  and  a 
want  of  thoroughness  of  examination,  which  often  results  in  a  selec- 
tion speedily  to  be  repented  of;  but  also  there  is,  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
a  constant  improvement  in  the  character  of  school  instruction  wliich 
soon  leaves  in  the  rear  too  many  of  our  school  books  once  ap- 
parently on  a  line  with  the  intellectual  capacity  of  teacher  and 
soholars. 

It  is  this  state  of  things  which  constitutes  the  opportunity  and 
temptation  to  the  book-maker.  He  is  tempted  by  the  chances  of 
success  which  a  number  of  independent  examiners  give,  to  make 
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books  when  other  books,  eqnallj  •»  gao«i  aa  chi}«e  wbaim.  le  wul 
produce,  are  already  extenare^  b&  we.  He  »  wempt^  aiiM  ss» 
shape  his  prodactions  so  thai  a  cnrsocj  exmuoadoa  eac&er  t^aa  a 
thorough  scrutinj  and  deliberate  consilaamiL  may  mvolr  a  dKnr 
acceptance.  Lastly,  hk  desire  tx  fin»Mffar#-  ^aaa  feaiia  koK  tiv 
adapt  his  text-4>ook8  to  die  preae&i  Law  k^rei  of  owcrxfttirA  asMi 
scholarship,  for  the  pn^ts  ciibe  pceaenc  are  nac  z.'i  htt  sacroioid  to 
the  prospects  of  the  fatiire.  It  m  aot  to  he  4ver!o*>keii  ^scker^  aiat 
the  impulse  for  a  new  schooMMok  eoamu^alj  ac&i,  izit^  o^c  <»  tW 
author  as  in  the  case  of  a  poena  or  any  oduer  'i^rifeniaL  wrskf^  ms 
upon  the  publisher,  and  thai  the  soBOkat  m  a  hmd  *ZMmkfiLsr^ 

The  remedies  for  these  eriLi,  as  prcseac  wsciol  sie  ;«ie&  'JL^tmb" 
mittees,  is  greater  care,  doaer  icrssmy.  auitit  fmparri'af,.  a»ip»w«ai 
consideration  of  the  meriu  of  ail  j*!ni>jl  'zmj^m^  ^JStssrai  iur  Aor'V^M^ 
tion  to  the  schools,  with  a  special  ^ojs^ass^wl  s.^  j^mjA  isko^  :ss^  'Wi^m 
to  be  used  by  successive  Hwrt  jhaJ  2ct  1^  z^.w  isudc  yetamtA 
degree  of  culture,  but  oq  the  ctiber  naa«L  »>  %z  ^h#iv>.  2k»s  imo^ 
a  term  of  years  it  can  meet  the  wvlza  if  aa  JcrTKutin^  ^ikyul,  mti 
do  something  towards  eleratiii^  die  pu^iLi  'i^as  ki!Jc  omrrusMi.  jk 
its  pages,  to  greats-  T%or  of  thrjo^ks  aiki  a  aec^ir  wmouaii  ^|^ 
their  own  inteUectaal  powetiu 

WiLLUx  H.  Sgjgiff    €kmnmt  V Oh 
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The  diadpliiie  aad  ImiiWL^m  of  sdhM^^  fbu  irwR  :i0:f^mKtf,  «» 
our  commonity,  nostiy  iff^rtM  to  pefSMM  viiv  ^aigraigffr  n  it  iMt 
for  a  brief  period,  picpnaiWT  to  ftMae;  vokt  v!7t3i^«ic«^*».  TW 
compensation  <^  tcackcia^  witk  few  exKisf^mii,  m  li'X  tmtf^tMfti  to 
induce  them  to  make  it  a  liMiiiMM  iur  k^.  It  m  tnMr.  tk«t  Ifc^ 
years  usaaDy  spent  in  tkis  mrmrwt,  m^  WMe  vk^tk  iki^  »jhu4  «s  CvU 
of  vigor  and  enrkiMiw,  wtA  lei&v%  it  bKy>«Ma  w«wm4  wiidk  tk^^ 
sameness  of  the  daily  rowtiBe  'A  hk/fM^  'xnaMA  t/>  idmtf^m.  trt^^ 
occupatioii.  But  oa  tfe  cMktr  kaoii.  nwr  kMrm*3^4^  *4  ftnwita 
nature,  and  the  akifl  to  aai^ge  od^  maady^^  is  </ ik/v  |^</irtk,  a*4 
can  only  be  perfected  by  tise  aibi  ezprnguK-.  It  i«  a^'A  4n.'/}^fiwAjr^ 
then,  that  the  yovng  teadber  kas  WLmA  to  hutn^  aad  i^mn^iUmt^  <Mt$ 
of  pursuing  the  couae  best  ada^^  to  mtmr^  cfMa/fA^fU:  m^^jtm. 

In  view  of  tiieae  €kU,  a&d  of  the  rmf^;ri^:K^j§m  wA  At^UtA^^wm 
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incident  to  human  nature,  instructors  of  youth  certainly  ought  to 
be  treated  with  a  reasonable  degree  of  consideration,  instead  of 
being  hastily  condemned  for  any  supposeTl  error  of  judgment,  and 
perhaps,  without  waiting  to  ascertain  the  facts  in  the  case.  We 
are  free  to  say  that  in  our  experience  we  have  not  found  teachers 
perfect ;  but  if  we  should  dismiss  every  one  who  falls  into  errors  or 
mistakes,  seldom  would  the  best  teacher  remain  in  a  school  a  year, 
or  perhaps  a  single  term.  Such  a  course  would  be  disastrous,  and 
would  soon  destroy  all  the  usefulness  of  our  schools.  It  is  for  the 
benefit  of  the  scholar,  even,  more  than  of  the  teacher,  that  rightful 
authority  and  discipline  should  be  maintained,  even  though  at  times 
injudiciously  exercised. 

The  absurd  notion  that  a  teacher  has  no  right  to  administer  cor> 
poral  punishment  to  a  pupil,  so  far  as  necessary  to  maintain  due 
subordination  in  school,  is  as  contrary  to  the  established  principles 
of  law,  as  it  is  to  sound  common  sense.  The  teacher,  while  acting 
within  his  sphere,  stands  in  the  same  relation,  in  law,  as  the  parent 
in  his  sphere.  Our  highest  courts  have  repeatedly  recognized  this 
principle.  Thev  have  again  and  again  decided  that  the  teacher 
may  use  so  much  physical  force  as  may  be  necessary  to  secure 
obedience  to  his  reasonable  requirements.  Every  institution  must 
have  in  itself  the  power  of  self  preservation.  Prohibit  physical 
punishment  entirely,  and  the  school  is  at  the  mercy  of  the  first  dis- 
orderly pupil  who  chooses  to  disturb  its  peace.  If  a  parent  had 
no  legal  right  to  enforce  the  obedience  of  a  refractory  child,  what 
would  become  of  family  government  and  harmony  ?  If  civil  magis- 
trates had  no  power  to  use  coercion,  a  few  disorderly  persons  could 
mar  the  peace  and  welfare  of  the  whole  community.  So  if  the 
teacher  be  shorn  of  his  authority  to  use  force  in  extreme  cases,  a 
few  rude  and  reckless  scholars  might  render  the  school  valueless 
to  those  who  are  disposed  to  profit  by  it. 

But  while  physical  force  may  be  necessary  at  times,  it  is  very  far 
from  being  the  principal  means  to  be  relied  upon  for  the  govern- 
ment of  schools.  The  time  is  happily  passed  when  a  strong  arm 
and  a  stout  cudgel  were  the  main  reliance  of  the  schoolmaster  for 
success.  Scholars  are  to  be  treated  as  rational  beings ;  and  whilst 
as  few  restraints  are  imposed  on  them,  as  are  consistent  with  the 
good  of  the  school,  they  should  be  taught  to  understand  the  reasons 
for  those  few,  and  to  feel  that  they  are  rightfully  imposed. 


of  the  jovng^,  jfe.  a  btivief^si^  ic 

the  regpciMlJilj  rf  ] 

wel&re  aad  mafrvwrmam  -si  i&e  nDii»  3l  : 

be  uBbaed  wkk  ihe  ffnoc  -if] 
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ducted,  the  occasions  for  resorting  to  severe  punishment;  will  be 
few  and  far  between. 

But  it  is  in  vain  that  teachers  are  well  qualified  for  their  duties 
and  exert  all  their  powers  in  fulfilling  them,  if  their  efibrts  are 
counteracted  at  home.  Without  the  co-operation  of  parents,  the 
instructor  is  almost  powerless  to  do  good  to  his  pupils.  Let  then, 
teachers,  parents  and  scholars  all  uiyte  in  the  great  work  of  devel- 
oping the  faculties  of  the  youthful  mind,  and  training  it  for  duty 
and  usefulness;  and  God,  who  has  endowed  it  with  such  noble 
powers,  will  crown  the  efforts  put  forth  with  abundant  success. 

H.  K.  Baker,  E.  Rowell,  J.  Q.  A.  Hawes,  CommiUee. 


GORHAM. 

The  number  of  scholars  in  the  town  is  1,308.  The  number  in 
summer  schools,  564,  leaving  744  who  did  not  attend  any  summer 
school.  The  number  in  the  winter  schools,  645,  leaving  663  who 
did  not  attend  any  winter  school.  The  number  of  different  scholars 
attending  summer  and  winter  schools,  738,  leaving  570  who  did 
not  attend  any  school  at  all,  or  at  least  with  very  few  exceptions. 
Although  the  proportion  is  larger  throughout  the  State,  yet  it 
cannot  be  denied  but  that  there  are  many  in  the  town  who  are 
neglecting  to  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunities  offered  for  ac- 
quiring a  practical  common  school  education — many  about  to  step 
forth  into  the  world  and  assume  the  responsibilities  of  life,  who  are 
entirely  destitute  of  those  all-important  passports  to  success,  the 
education  and  discipline  of  the  school  room.  Another  evil  existing 
at  the  present  time  ia  our  schools,  of  equal  if  not  greater  magnitude 
than  non-attendance,  is  irregularity  of  attendance ;  and  the  remedy,* 
our  superintendent  says,  lies  in  the  common  school  itself.  Public 
sentiment  must  be  corrected.  The  evil  should  be  realized,  and  an 
interest  excited  among  all  members  of  the  community  which  shall 
manifest  itself  in  earnest  and  efficient  action.  Parents  and  guard- 
ians should  not  permit  those  children  whom  they  .intend  shall  be 
present  at  the  school  any  portion  of  the  term,  to  be  absent  a  single 
hour.  The  time  has  now  arrived  when  this  matter  should  be  dis- 
cussed in  families,  and  in  the  meetings  of  school  districts.  Let  the 
reform  commence  here.  Parents,  the  future  of  your  children  seems 
silently  thus  to  speak  to  you.     Let  the  teacher  have  the  presence 


of  e^^err  s^olar  crcsy  dftj,  it  is  liie  istcBikai  of  Tcmr 
the  WMsnittg  jw  to  report  liie  buBicsr  d»mct  n  tMfi  lY^nm.  «wl 
also  M,  hst  of  Ike  buks  of  tkow  «clKtef!  ^Hk^  4o  m&k  abiHAt  Hmm- 
sdres  at  aD  fitm  tfce  sdiooL  I%e  au^only  <if  c«rt3liM<9islHix^»<> 
accnnte  idea,  in  m,  practical  pent  «f  Ttpir^  of  tlie  Bwokiirf  mi4  in- 
cooTeniexice  aiisiB^  from  ixrefvlantT  <«f  attesdaftoe.  IfafidKilar 
is  absent  horn  Ids  dass  a  day  or  tn^  lie  mmat  seoessarfiT  ^d  to 
aoqnke  scHne  &ct8  and  paadfifes  wloc^  tbe  oIIkt  Beabens  will 
obtain,  and  wli^  be  agais  mafcra  bis  appeariBoe,  be  is  aol  pi«- 
pared  to  ^dTaaoe  wifb  bis  daas,  siDoe  it  bh^  baTe  passed  OT«r 
certaiA  principles,  wilbo«it  wbicb  be  caanot  prMseed  vnderstmiid* 
in^ly,  and  if  not  nndeistandinglj,  oertainij  not  witb  profit.  Xad 
if  he  does  advance  be  soon  loses  all  interest  in  tbe  stodj,  since  by 
bis  abs^Kce  he  has  lost  c»tain  keys  neoessaiy  for  tbe  eiiicidation 
of  tbe  principles  before  bim.  Wbat  is  to  be  done  ?  Tbe  teacher 
most  again  go  over  tbe  groiind,  and  by  fieqnoitly  thus  doing  £>r 
the  different  members,  tbe  whole  <^ss  soon  loses  its  interest,  and 
the  consequence  is,  the  teacher  fidb  to  accomplish  as  mudi  as  is 
expected  of  him,  and  is  condemned  by  his  employers.  Apply  this 
principle,  for  a  practical  illustration,  to  yourselTes.  Suppose  in 
your  various  vocations,  that  on  account  of  some  neglect  on  tbe  part 
<^  yoor  employers,  you  were  indirectly  compelled  daily  to  peifonn 
scHne  labor  which  you  had  wrought  ^e  day  before,  and  that  altar 
A  li^se  of  time  your  employers  diould  raise  objections  to  you, 
because  3rou  had  not  accomplished  as  much  as  3rou  could  have 
done  under  fiivorable  circumstances.  With  what  spirit  would  you 
probably  be  moved  ?  Yet,  fellow  citizens,  this  is  the  very  course 
which  many  are  pursuing  toward  our  teachers  every  year.  This 
ought  not  to  be.  A  change  is  necessary,  and  in  ^is  enterprise 
Ihere  is  a  labor  for  every  one ;  and  not  until  we  come  up  to  the 
work  like  true  men,  and  acquit  ourselves  nobly  and  honorably,  can 
wf  expect  to  see  that  success  and  prosperity  in  our  common  schools 
which  every  patriot,  interested  in  the  solemn  future  of  his  country, 
feels  there  should  be. 

In  our  observations  the  past  year,  we  have  been  enabled  to  arrive 
at  very  definite  conclusions  as  to  the  condition  of  our  schools  and 
the  success  of  our  teachers ;  and  by  our  investigations  we  have 
ascertained  very  nearly  the  degree  of  advancement  made  by  our 
scholars.    We  are  gratified  that  we  have  been  enabled  to  report 
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&yorabl J.  With  but  very  few  exceptions,  our  schools  have  been 
profitable.  So  far  as  our  acquaintance,  however,  with  the  common 
schools  extends,  we  are  constrained  to  think  that  intellectual  educa- 
tion is  made  the  main  question,  many  times  to  the  detriment  of  the 
moral  and  physical.  An  immoral  man  should  not,  on  any  condition, 
be  permitted  to  enter  our  schools  as  teacher. 

The  man  or  community  that  is  properly  educated  has  been  en- 
lightened and  instructed  in  all  its  three  parts.  A  person  with  a 
physical  education  only,  one  who  has  but  very  little  intellectual 
and  no  moral  education — and  you  may  be  sure  if  a  man  has  no 
moral  education  he  has  an  immoral  one — although  he  may  be  a 
man  in  stature,  is  but  a  child  in  intellect.  Persons  with  a  moral 
and  physical  education  are  frequently  to  be  met  with.  They  are 
strong,  honest,  upright,  but  humble  citizens.  Those  persons  with 
a  moral  education  at  the  neglect  of  the  other  two  parts,  are  gen- 
erally weak  but  devout  christians.  Persons  with  an  intellectual 
and  moral  education  at  the  expense  of  the  physical,  lack  the  physi- 
cal force  to  render  themselves  useful.  And  those  persons  with  an 
intellectual  and  physical  education,  and  no  moral,  are  the  most  to 
be  feared.  They  are  the  very  germs  of  sin  and  iniquity.  But  those 
who  are  intellectually,  morally,  and  physically  educated,  are  those 
specimens  of  humanity  designed  by  our  Creator,  and  those  after 
whom  we  should  pattern.  Society  is  continually  rearing  characters 
like  those  mentioned,  except  the  last,  but  specimens  of  this  class, 
monuments  of  man's  natural  power  and  greatness,  rise  up  among 
men  as  scattering  as  do  the  mighty  pines  to  grace  the  boundless 
forests. 

Again,  we  say,  there  is  not  sufficient  attention  devoted  to  the 
moral  and  physical  education  of  the  young  in  our  schools.  This  is 
owing  in  a  great  degree  to  the  neglect  which  parents  and  friends 
manifest  in  the  matter.  They  leave  the  teacher  and  scholars  alone 
three  months  at  a  time.  This  ought  not  to  be.  They  should  show 
to  the  teacher  and  scholars  that  they  are  interested,  by  their  fre- 
quent presence  in  the  school  room.  They  should  show  the  teacher 
that  he  is  not  alone  in  his  situation ;  that  they  are  near  to  aid  and 
support  him ;  and  by  thus  cheering  him,  and  removing  the  depres- 
sion arising  from  the  loneness  of  his  situation,  he  will  be  enabled  to 
perform  more  labor  for  you  and  last  longer. 

Many  parents  are  so  negligent,  so  busy  with  other  matters,  or  so 
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morallj  izresolate,  that  thej  are  incapable  of  attending  as  they 
ongiit,  or  would,  to  the  education  of  their  children ;  they  are  ever 
interfering  with  the  authority  of  the  master,  indulging  the  idleness 
of  the  children,  finding  excuses  for  their  inattention  to  their  studies, 
and  blaming  the  teacher  if  he  does  not  forgive  them  for  this,  that, 
and  the  other  offence,  so  that  at  last,  it  may  be,  the  discipline  of 
the  master  is  annihilated,  and  the  children  study  and  learn  only  at 
random. 

We  would  remind  all  such  parents  that  discipline  is  the  soul  of  a 
school  as  well  as  of  a  family ;  that  education  is  almost  valueless 
without  it,  and  that  license  to  create  disorder,  to  work  mischief,  to 
commit  irreg^arities  under  pretence  of  developing  the  spirit  of  a 
youth,  is  merely  sowing  the  seeds  of  moral  degeneracy.  There  are 
some  things  in  nature  which  develop  themselves  too  freely.  Weeds 
are  things  of  this  description.  They  grow  of  themselves  in  spite 
of  the  gardener  and  the  fiirmer ;  but  everything  of  value  is  difficult 
to  train.  Giving  license  to  youth  to  develop  themselves  is  like 
giving  license  to  a  garden  to  grow  of  itself.  All  the  worst  plants 
will  come  up  rank  and  luxuriant,  and  the  best  will  be  impeded  or 
destroyed.  This  &ct  is  an  analogical  lesson  for  the  guidance  of 
man  in  the  cultivation  of  the  moral  and  intellectual  gardens  of  the 
mind.  No  person  ever  yet  despised  the  memory  of  a  firm,  resolute, 
and  judicious  disciplinarian.  But  many  a  one  has  regretted  the 
indulgence  he  experienced  in  early  life — an  indulgence  which  has 
laid  the  foundation  of  idle  and  careless  habits,  given  a  wandering 
and  irresolute  character  to  his  mind,  and  instead  of  developing  his 
native  genius,  if  he  had  any,  imparted  a  vagueness  and  indecision 
to  his  natural  character,  as  the  legitimate  consequence  of  the  rest- 
less and  changeable  nature  of  the  juvenile  mind  when  left  to  itself. 

The  facts  herein  presented  we  believe  no  one  can  gainsay.  They 
are  facts  which  should  claim  a  due  share  of  our  attention ;  facts 
which  should  call  forth  earnest  and  heartfelt  action  on  our  part. 
Our  public  institutions  must  be  fostered  and  cherished ;  they  are 
the  characteristics  of  a  republican  government.  But  these  things 
will  remain  the  same  or  wdHe,  and  we  shall  continue  to  see  the 
same  results  until  parents  and  friends  of  the  cause  wake  to  a  moral 
sense  of  their  duty,  and  act  accordingly.  We  do  not  wish  to  be 
understood  as  casting  reflections  upon  any  one,  but  these  are  ques- 
tions which  have  been  suggested  by  our  connection  and  acquaint- 
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ance  with  our  schools  and  community ;  and  we  have  felt  it  our  duty 
to  present  them.  We  do  not  suppose  a  reform  can  be  wrought  in 
one  week  or  one  year,  but  we  do  hope  your  committee  will  be  able 
to  report  a  good  degree  of  improvement  in  these  particulars  an- 
nually. 

Having  spoken  thus  somewhat  at  length  upon  the  matter  under 
consideration,  we  now  commend  the  whole  subject  to  your  special 
care  and  attention ;  believing  it  to  be  entrusted  to  impartial  judges, 
and  trusting  that  your  increasing  interest  will  prompt  you  to  aid 
in  advancing  the  standard  of  common  schools,  not  only  intellectu- 
ally, but  morally  and  physically,  we  have  the  honor  to  subscribe 
ourselves, 

Cyrus  H.  Shaw,  Andrew  H.  Fmss,  John  M.  Allkx, 

ConimiUee, 

WE8TBROOK. 

Teachers  of  established  reputation  should,  if  possible,  be  secured 
and  retained.  They  should  be  educated  for  the  work,  and  yet  no 
school,  properly  so  called,  is  provided.  Every  one  is  now  obliged 
to  practice  what  he  has  learned  in  the  limited  opportunity  afforded 
to  observe  in  our  common  schools  and  academies.  It  is  not  sur- 
prising, then,  that  we  encounter  annually  inferior  teachers,  who 
accomplish  little  if  any  good — ^who  put  in  practice  the  rules  adopted 
by  the  teachers  of  the  past  generation,  and  adopt  no  improvements. 
Indeed,  while  most  teachers  are  endeavoring  to  push  forward  their 
scholars  beyond  their  capacity,  we  occasionally  find  one  who  is 
evidently  afraid  his  knowledge  will  be  put  to  the  test  if  the  pupil 
advances.  And  here  we  wish  to  record  for  the  benefit  of  future 
instructors  and  schools,  our  disapproval  of  the  practice  of  recitation 
in  concert.  This  method,  originally  introduced  as  a  relaxation,  has 
come  to  be  with  some,  a  convenient  form  for  rehearsing  an  imper- 
fect lesson.  Scholars  not  only  recite  the  multiplication  table  in 
concert,  and  geography  in  concert,  but  we  are  also  edified  with 
reading  in  concert,  and  spelling  in  concert ; — and  most  frequently 
in  such  schools,  whispering  in  concert.  If  one  pupil  cannot  answer 
the  question,  another  one  can,  and  of  consequence  the  recitation 
passes  off  most  briskly,  while  perhaps  not  five  scholars  in  twenty 
have  ever  seen  the  lesson. 

Contrast  with  this,  other  schools  which  we  had  the  pleasure  of 
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visiting.  At  the  appointed  hour  of  the  clock,  and  without  any  call 
from  the  teacher,  th^  class  in  geography,  for  instance,  took  their 
places  on  the  front  seats.  Instead  of  commencing  to  recite  in  con- 
cert, or  at  the  head  of  the  class,  the  teacher  named  some  one  near 
the  middle,  perhaps,  who  immediately  rose,  and  in  answer  to  one 
or  two  questions,  repeated  nearly  or  quite  the  whole  lesson.  Spell- 
ing, never  in  practice  used  verbally,  has  been  taught  most  success- 
fully by  writing  in  several  of  the  schools,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  many 
of  our  classes  in  geography  could  draw  on  paper  so  as  to  explain 
to  a  stranger  the  shape  of  the  State  of  Maine,  much  less  New  Eng- 
land and  the  United  States.  Yet  this  is  only  the  practical  part  of 
geography,  and  the  adage  of  a  former  teacher,  "  Learn  what  you 
intend  to  practice  when  you  become  men,''  is  equally  important  at 
this  day. 

The  occupation  of  teaching  is  now  entered  as  a  stepping  stone 
to  other,  but  not  more  honorable  employment.  This  work  is  most 
perplexing  and  laborious,  but  the  services  of  the' faithful  teacher 
live  always  in  the  memory  and  gratitude  of  his  pupils.  It  is  his 
privilege  to  take  youth  unspotted,  and  teach  them  to  be  industrious, 
prudent,  amiable,  obedient,  and  respectful,  rather  than  idle,  gos- 
siping, perverse,  insubordinate,  impudent,  and  indifferent  to  all  the 
true  interests  of  life.  True  education  embraces  all  the  faculties 
designed  to  make  men  useful  and  life  successful.  Extensive  knowl- 
edge may  prove  a  powerful  source  of  evil  unless  accompanied  by 
an  upright  heart  which  seeks  the  good  of  all.  It  becomes  an  im- 
portant duty,  then,  of  the  teacher,  to  inculcate  true  principles  of 
action.  He  should  himself  be  a  pattern  of  good  works,  for  the 
young  learn  mostly  by  imitation.  Correct  example  is  the  most 
powerful  ally  to  the  good  dominion  of  the  teacher.  A  mother  who 
is  disrespectful  toward  the  father,  cannot  expect  the  children  to  be 
respectful  toward  either.  No  more  can  tlie  most  rigid  military 
discipline  counteract  the  evUs  of  the  example  of  an  inconsistent 
instructor.  • 

The  teacher  should  also  possess  a  love  for  the  work,  and  devote 
his  entire  time  to  his  charge.  He  whose  only  aim  is  to  secure  the 
compensation  agreed  upon,  should  select  less  responsible  trusts. 
To  be  successful  requires  energy  and  enthusiasm,  sufficient  to 
arouse  the  most  insensible^  and  present  beauties  in  the  most  com- 
plex and  uninteresting  studies. 

10 
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Such  teachers  we  have  had  among  us  the  past  year,  while  we 
have  had  others  who  should  be  exchanged  for  better.  Perfect 
understanding  has  existed,  in  most  instances,  and  should  continue, 
between  the  agents  and  the  school  committee,  in  the  employment 
of  teachers.  The  opinion  of  the  committee,  if  consulted  in  regard 
to  teachers  heretofore  under  their  supervision,  would  often  be  of 
much  benefit  to  a  proper  selection.  The  practice  of  employing 
unknown  applicants,  with  the  supposition  that  the  committee  will 
reject  them  if  unsuitable,  is  unwise.  Thd  veto  and  removal  power, 
most  important  guards  in  our  system,  are  still  designed  to  be  used 
with  great  caution,  and  their  results  are  often  unfortunate.  The 
selection  of  one  person  from  many  applicants,  by  the  committee, 
for  the  most  important  schools,  is  however  adopted  in  many  towns, 
with  how  much  wisdom,  is  for  you  to  determine. 

To  facilitate  the  discharge  of  the  important  duties  entrusted  to 
the  committee,  co-operation  is  needed  in  every  department.  Agents 
should  comply  with  the  statute  by  giving  information  of  the  begin- 
ning and  close  of  each  term,  and  should  in  no  case  allow  a  teacher 
to  commence  a  school  until  a  certificate  from  the  committee  is  pre- 
sented ;  and  the  practice  to  allow  no  bill  for  the  services  of  the 
teacher  until  approved  in  writing  by  the  committee,  should  be  con- 
tinued as  required  by  law. 

Most  important  is  the  need  of  greater  co-operation  of  the  parents 
and  citizens  with  the  teacher  in  his  efforts  to  instruct  the  youth. 
We  could  point  to  several  districts  which  have  united  as  one  house 
to  raise  the  standard  of  education,  and  the  result  is  suflScient  com- 
mendation and  reward.  But  we  regret  the  turbulent  spirit  exhib- 
ited in  other  sections,  which  has  proved  nearly  fatal  to  the  schools 
in  which  it  has  occurred.  Unfortunate  divisions  often  enter  into 
the  choice  of  agents,  either  selfish  or  political,  the  fruits  of  which 
are  the  apples  of  discord.  The  most  eligible  teacher  in  such  star 
tions  finds  his  motives  and  actions  called  in  question,  and  often  at 
the  commencement  the  spirit  of  insubordination,  set  in  motion  by 
idle  gossip  and  evil-minded  persons,  manifests  itself  in  the  school. 
Such  opponents  of  intellectual  and  moral  progress  never  include 
the  most  industrious  or  best  educated  portion  of  society.  Individ- 
uals who  pay  the  least  to  support  schools,  are  said  to  be  most 
opposed  to  appropriating  money  to  improve  their  condition. 

The  habita  of  some  parents,  of  relating  the  errors  of  teachers, 


either  &Dcied  or  real,  to  children,  is  iii^cting  cmeliT,  jad  demands 
the  emphatic  disapproval  of  the  ccizcaDiiniTT.  It  is  xisuaHv  the  chief 
cause  of  insubordination,  and  eveir  thing  that  lessens  the  estima- 
tioD  of  the  teftdker  in  the  minds  of  the  pupils,  produces  ovil  effectfi. 
Practioes  so  indiscreet  indicate  a  £ulisg  in  parental  government. 
and  stimulate  the  child  to  evil  and  disol^edienoe.  Yonng  people 
who  are  instructed  at  home,  bj  any  instance  of  another's  eluding 
the  rules  of  school,  and  thus  learn  how  to  disobey  with  success 
abroad,  are  certain  to  become  disreputable  persons,  and  often  to 
'*  bring  down  their  parents  with  sorrow  to  the  grave/*  The  ^  child 
perceives  the  motives,  and  is  alive  to  their  inf  uence.  Falsehood 
and  hatred  are  encouraged  instead  of  truth  and  love.  Much  wiser 
would  it  be  to  remove  the  chfld  quietly  from  school  when  the  modes 
of  discipline  are  not  deemed  correct. 

How  soon  would  discord  cease  and  schools  become  successful,  if 
parents  would  encourage  the  teacher,  both  by  their  sympathy  and 
presence.  The  character  of  the  school  depends  larpL>ly  upon  their 
efforts,  notwithstanding  the  fidelity  of  agents,  teachers,  and  com- 
mittees. Let  him  hear  our  approving  word,  or  our  personal  but 
kind  remonstrance,  and  have  our  warmest  support.  Let  the  mind 
of  the  chfld  be  stimulated  by  this  to  high  and  noble  aims,  to  the 
love  and  practice  of  all  the  virtues. 

JoHX  W.  Adjlms,  Leaxdeb  Valkxitxe,  Chas.  L.  Bailet, 

Commtlito*. 

BRTHSWICK. 

The  committee  cannot  close  their  annual  report  without  submit- 
ting a  few  general  remarks  touching  the  interests  of  public  educa- 
tion in  the  town. 

They  have  ventured  to  express  the  opinion,  that  the  vote  of  last 
year  by  which  the  amount  raised  for  the  support  of  schools  was 
reduced  from  the  $4,000  of  the  year  1857  to  $3,000,  was  unfortu- 
nate and  unwise.  It  has  been  felt  in  every  school.  Three  of  the 
schools  lost  a  whole  term  by  it.  As  a  measure  of  economy  there 
was  a  saving  to  every  tax-payer  of  six  cents  on  the  dollar,  and  on 
every  scholar  of  about  a  cent  for  every  week  of  schooling.  It  is  a 
fine  remai^  of  Edmund  Burke,  that  "  taxes  for  education  are  like 
vapors,  which  rise  only  to  descend  again  to  beautify  and  fertilize 
the  earth."    It  is  a  question  for  the  town  to  consider,  whether  they 
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can  afford  such  economy ;  whether  they  cannot  better  stint  in  some 
other  direction  than  in  the  means  of  education  of  oar  children  and 
youth.  Brunswick  has  stood  fairly  in  comparison  with  other  towns. 
In  1857  she  ranked  the  nineteenth  in  the  State  in  the  amount  raised 
for  each  scholar  in  her  schools,  and  her  pride  should  stimulate  her 
to  rise  than  fall  in  this  respect  in  the  scale  of  effort.  To  reduce 
the  rate  of  wages  paid  to  our  teachers  would  be  most  unfortunate 
for  the  interests  of  our  schools;  No  town  of  equal  position  in 
population  and  wealth  gets  its  teaching  done  at  so  cheap  a  rate. 
Our  stinted  means  have  driven  away  some  of  our  best  teachers. 

The  committee  are  constrained  to  say,  that  they  have  granted 
certificates  to  teachers  in  a  few  instances  where  they  were  afterwards 
convinced  the  certificates  should  have  been  withheld.  Agents 
should  have  a  higher  standard  in  selecting  teachers.  The  great 
obstacle  to  advance  in  any  school  is  the  wish  to  procure  the  im- 
portant work  of  managing  it  at  the  lowest  rate.  It  is  a  mistaken 
policy  to  make  it  an  object  to  get  out  of  the  amount  in  the  agent's 
hands  the  longest  possible  school.  The  true  policy  is  to  secure 
with  that  money  the  best  possible  school.  A  six  weeks  school  may 
be  of  much  more  value  to  the  district  than  one  of  eight  or  even 
twelve  weeks.  The  fact,  that  a  school  consists  of  a  few  young 
children  is  no  reason  why  the  public  money  should  be  thrown  away 
on  an  inadequate  teacher. 

We  must  also  say,  that  if  an  agent  procures  an  unsuitable  teacher 
because  he  will  work  at  low  wages,  and  dissatisfaction  arises  in  the 
district,  he  must  not  expect  the  town  committee  to  interpose  their 
authority  for  his  relief  without  due  cause  found  within  the  school 
room  itself. 

The  committee  would  urge  the  importance  of  having  regard  to 
the  personal  habits  and  manners  of  teachers.  As  to  character  they 
need  not  say  a  word.  They  have  never  knowingly  granted  a  cer- 
tificate to  an  intemperate  man  or  to  one  immoral  in  any  respect. 
But  they  go  so  far  as  to  say,  that  bad  grammar  or  coarseness  in 
language  or  manner,  we  may  add  uncleanly  habits,  make  one  unfit 
to  have  the  charge  of  children  and  youth.  To  form  good  habits 
and  manners  is  a  part  of  education  as  much  as  to  teach  reading  or 
spelling.  It  is  a  prominent  object  in  the  home  training.  Why 
tolerate  a  teacher  whose  bad  example  in  the  school  room  in  these 
particTilars  may  counteract  all  the  lessons  of  the  home  circle  ?    A 
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readere  into  our  vQIs^  9cbcK>l$.  Tins  is  the  i'ZiIt  ohuipc'  iIjai  b*$ 
been  made  in  bx-ks.  TLe  tt^n  K^oks  no-w  in  ns^e,  are  jvrbai^s.  as 
good  as  anj  that  can  lie  obtained  and  secure  uniformiiT. 

Tour  Superrisor  is  LigiJv  granfied  ia  beiDg  aWe  to  ropon  that 
the  schools  in  this  lawn  have  net  f.T  £k?Teral  yt^a^$  past  Kh n  so 
quiet  and  progresave  as  through  the  vear  just  dosed.  Ma'.iv  of 
our  teachers  have  had  much  expterieuce  in  toaohing.  and  Kvn  faith- 
fnl  to  the  interests  of  those  under  their  caro.  A  ooRir.uMidAMo 
spirit  now  prevails  among  our  citizens  in  regard  to  a  thi^rv^v.gtu 
practical  education,  and  the  time  is  not  distant  when  thoy  will  reap 
the  greatest  possible  benefit  from  our  firee  schools, 

Xathax  Clkatks,  ^/vmV*t>r. 

DENlfYSTILLE. 

Experienced  teachers  have  been  employed — toaohors  wlio  have 
been  for  years  trying  by  careful  observation  and  study,  and  by 
attending  Teachers*  Conventions,  and  by  reading  books  and  (u'ri* 
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odicals  devoted  to  the  subject,  to  gain  a  more  'thorough  acquaint- 
ance with  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  the  teacher's  office,  and 
to  qualify  themselves  to  discharge  them.  And  these  teachers  have, 
as  we  believe,  labored  faithfully  to  fuliSl  the  obligations  resting 
upon  them ;  and  many  of  their  pupils  have  made  good  improve- 
ment. 

But  teachers  cannot  do  so  much  for  pupils  who  are  in  the  streets 
or  fields,  at  play  or  picking  berries ;  nor  is  it  easy  to  secure  the 
attention  of  those  present  in  the  school  room,  while  a  party  of  idlers 
are  sporting  on  the  green  in  so  close  proximity  to  the  school  house 
as  to  be  easily  seen  and  unavoidably  heard  by  those  within. 

The  school  registers  usually  exhibit  only  a  moiety  of  the  irregu- 
larity in  attendance.  Unless  the  door  is  closed  at  the  opening  of 
the  school,  so  as  to  shut  out  all  laggards,  the  loss  arising  from 
tardiness  is  probably  as  great  as  that  from  absences.  Some  pupils 
who  attend  school  nearly  every  day,  are  habitually  tardy,  losing 
thereby  from  one-sixth  to  one-fourth  or  even  one-third  of  almost 
every  half  day.  And  those  who  arc  absent  many  days  or  half  days 
are  almost  always  habitually  tardy.  Those  who  are  absent  most 
frequently,  are  as  a  general  rule  most  tardy. 

We  believe  there  is.no  exaggeration  in  saying  that  pupils  who 
are  absent  one  day  in  each  week  do  not  so  generally  improve  more 
than  two-thirds  as  fast  as  those  who  are  present  every  day.  And 
those  who  are  absent  one-fourth  of  the  days  during  the  time,  vnll 
not  probably  learn  more  than  half  as  much  as  if  present  every  day, 
and  punctual  at  the  proper  hour.  While  those  who  are  absent  half 
the  days  lose  at  least  three-fourths  of  the  benefit  they  should  derive 
from  the  school,  and  those  who  are  absent  three-fourths  of  the  days, 
lose  almost  the  whole.  Nor  is  the  evil  less  to  those  who  lose  by 
tardiness  from  one-sixth  to  one-half  of  each  half  day.  Nor  is  the 
evil  confined  to  those  who  are  irregular.  Those  who  are  punctual 
and  regular  sufier  from  the  derangement  of  classes  and  lessons 
occasioned  by  the  non-attendance  of  others,  and  also  from  the  con- 
fusion occasioned  by  those  who  come  after  the  appointed  hour. 

N.  Bachelder,  James  Pope,  CommiUee. 

PITTSTON, 

There  is  yet  a  great  lack  in  our  teachers,  take  them  as  a  whole. 
They  lack  system  and  theory — practice  too  much  sameness — rather 
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they  substitate  sameness  and  their  own  experience  (wofully  accel- 
erated and  abridged)  for  system  and  thorough  tuition.  Their 
scholars,  never  having  begun  right,  and  unwilling  to  go  back  to 
their  first  lessons,  are  never  right,  they  proceed  rather  by  rote  than 
theoretically — they  are  too  bookish — know  the  lessons  better  in 
their  own  school  room,  in  their  own  books,  than  out  of  it,  in  other 
books  whose  title  pages  differ.  Scholars  too  often  spell  their  les- 
sons (if  they  spell  them  at  all)  from  recent  and  close  study  to  thoso 
•  lessons  in  the  books  used,  rather  than  from  a  theory  and  correct 
knowledge  of  applying  representative  letters  to  articulate  sounds. 
The  normal  principles  and  first  foundations  are  sadly  neglected ; 
and  scholars  are,  not  only  su£fered  to  go  on,  but  not  unfrequcntly 
pushed  on  by  their  teachers,  far  beyond  their  scholarly  growth  and 
size,  as  though  an  education  consists  in,  and  one's  knowledge  is  to 
depend  apon,  the  number  of  books  passed  over. 

Parents  seem  to  take  much  interest  in  the  education  of  their 
children,  and  many  seem  sufficiently  to  appreciate  its  business 
facilities  and  benefits,  but  the  fruits  of  that  interest,  owing  to  the 
•diversity  of  action  and  operation  pursued  by  them,  do  not  always 
result  in  the  greatest  amount  of  good.  They  fail  to  unite  and  har- 
monize enou^,  so  that,  not  unfrequently,  what  is  done  by  one  is 
undone  by  another,  the  efforts  and  endeavors  of  each  being  neutral- 
ized and  rendered  futile  by  counteraction.  This  parents  should 
seek  to  prevent  and  avoid,  as  they  prize  the  education  of  their 
children ;  and  they  should  prize  the  education  of  their  childien  as 
the  most  valuable  and  enduring  inheritance  they  can  give  them — it 
is  the  most  valuable  and  suitable,  and  yet  what  every  parent  in 
town  may  leave  to  his  children.  Seek,  then,  parents,  to  secure 
and  avail  yourselves  of  the  means  within  your  power,  to  make  the 
•  schools  of  Pittston,  the  scholars  of  Pitts  ton — your  children — to  take 
an  advanced  position  on  the  catalogue  of  schools  and  scholars  of 
this  State.  'Tis  the  most  laudable  of  undertakings,  and  will  eventu- 
ate in  the  greatest  amount  of  good  to  ourselves,  to  them,  and  \o 
the  community. 

Manhood  is  God's  creature  in  God's  world.  It  is  here  to  be 
cultivated,  not  to  be  stunted  in  growth.  It  is  here  to  be  developed 
to  the  full  measure  of  earthly  excellence,  not  to  be  cramped  and 
restrained.  Modem  activity  in  our  educational  system  is  contrib- 
uting to  this  end.     One  of  the  agencies  of  Providence  to  quicken 
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and  invigorate  mind,  to  arouse  consciousness  and  enlarge  the  sphere 
of  life,  it  is  slowly  effecting  a  vast  change  in  the  character  and 
prospects  of  the  laboring  classes.  Its  two  main  characteristics — 
first,  the  impulse  communicated  to  intellect,  and,  secondly,  the 
broad  surface  over  which  it  is  extending,  must  diffuse  its  influence, 
and  carry  all  parts  of  socicl^r  forward  together.  Industry  has  too 
generally  been  synonymous  with  beast-like  drudgery.  But  this 
degradation  cannot  continue ;  it  is  fast  melting  away  under  the 
increasing  light  of  the  school  room.  Labor  has  not  been  as  prompt- 
ly affected  by  the  spirit  of  the  age  as  other  social  interests.  Nor 
is  this  surprising.  It  was  isolated  firom  the  great  controlling  forces 
of  universal  education.  It  stood  apart  by  itself,  and  partigipated 
no  more  than  machinery  in  the  ongoings  of  society.  It  was  not  a 
living  part  of  the  determinative  will  of  the  public  mind.  But  cer- 
tain it  is  that  a  liberating  power  has  begun  to  act — ^is  acting.  In 
our  own  country  industry  has  been  the  first  to  feel  the  awakening 
genius  of  the  age.  The  structure  of  American  society  being  sim- 
ple,* the  fields  of  enterprise  open,  every  man  both  his  own  fortune- 
teller and  fortune  maker,  nothing  external  can  stand  a  barrier  in 
the  way  of  our  prosperity.  The  spirit  of  industry  is  being  devel- 
oped here — ^its  intelligence,  earnest  strength,  and  heroic  boldness, 
must  and  will  penetrate  the  heart  of  the  worid ;  and  if  we  were 
asked  to  point  out  the  noblest  service  that  our  country  has  ren- 
dered to  humanity,  the  loftiest  structure  in  our  commonwealth,  we 
would  direct  the  inquirer  to  our  public  schools,  saying,  there  begins 
our  prosperity  and  unequalled  advancement,  there  lies  our  strengtib. 

Washburn  BsKJAinN,  Supervisor. 


STANDISH. 

But  it  is  not  to  the  instructors  alone  that  we  must  look  for  suc- 
cessful schools.  Parents,  too,  have  a  duty  to  perform,  aye  many 
duties,  that  are  too  often  neglected ;  it  is  their  province  to  second 
the  efforts  of  the  teacher,  to  assist  him  in  his  teaching  and  in  his 
discipline,  and  if  any  measure  adopted  by  him  seems  to  them  too 
severe,  or  too  remiss,  they  should  be  especially  careful  to  know  all 
the  circumstances  connected  therewith,  before  they  speak  of  him 
in  condemning  terms  before  their  children.  How  much  easier  would 
be  the  instructor's  task,  if  parents  would  but  remember  and  prac- 
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dee  this !  How  macb  of  the  difficulty  in  number  two,  the  past 
winter,  originated  in  the  school  room,  and  how  much  at  your  fire- 
side*, I  will  leave  for  those  present  at  the  closing  examination  to 
jodge. 

Another  duty  is  that  of  visiting  the  schools,  and  thus  letting 
your  children  see  by  your  own  presence  that  you  are  interested  in 
them ;  and  yet  how  few  do  it  I  How  many  parents  in  this  town 
haTe  been  in  school  within  the  last  five  years,  unless  called  there 
by  busineBS  ?  while  during  that  time  we  have  expended  nearly  ten 
thoQsand  dollars  for  schools  and  school  houses.  As  a  matter  of 
economy,  would  you  make  the  same  expenditure  for  any  other 
object,  without  giving  your  personal  attention  to  the  service  pro- 
cured^y  it  ?  Will  you  use  your  best  endeavors  to  drive  a  shrewd 
bargain  in  the  affairs  of  life,  and  let  your  schools  go  on  without  so 
much  as  attending  the  district  meeting,  so  that  the  voice  of  the 
agent  may  be  a  fair  exponent  of  the  will  of  the  district  ?  Parents, 
think  of  these  things,  and  consider  how  many  of  the  trials  and 
difficulties  of  the  school  room  would  vanish,  if  you,  by  your  pres- 
ence, would  but  become  acquainted  with  the  teacher,  his  cares  and 
responsibilities  in  school ;  and  let  me  urge  it  upon  you,  to  make 
the  detennination,  that  henceforth  whenever  your  children  attend 
school,  you  will  set  apart  at  least  one  half  day  in  every  month,  and 
q»end  it  in  the  school  room. 

Much,  too,  depends  upon  district  agents.  It  is  to  them  mainly 
that  we  must  look  for  a  judicious  selection  of  instructors ;  it  is  to 
them  that  the  teachers  must  look  for  suitable  utensils  for  the  school 
room,  especially  those  three  necessary  articles,  (often  wanting,)  a 
broom,  a  chair,  and  a  good  blackboard ;  they  should  endeavor  to 
furnish  the  assessors  with  the  number,  and  a  list  of  the  names  of 
the  scholars  in  their  districts,  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  first  day 
of  April ;  and  the  more  so,  as  by  a  recent  act  no  money  can  be 
drawn  horn  the  State,  until  the  number  of  scholars  in  town  the 
present  year  has  been  returned  to  the  Secretary  of  State. 

The  introduction  of  the  Progressive  readers,  commenced  by  my 
predecessor  the  last  year,  has,  with  a  few  exceptions,  been  com- 
pleted this,  though  not  without  considerable  effort ;  and  the  differ- 
ent teachers  will  please  accept  my  thanks,  for  kindly  aiding  me  in 
this.  I  believe  that  the  parents  will  be  sufficiently  repaid  for  their 
trouble  by  the  superior  advancement  of  their  children. 

11 
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The  foregoing  thoughts  and  suggestions  I  leave  for  your  careful 
consideration. 

A.  K.  P.  Meserve,  Supervisor. 

HEBRON. 

The  want  of  suitable  preparation  at  home,  seriously  retards  the 
progress  of  scholars  at  school.  Parents  are  the  natural  teachers  as 
well  as  guardians  of  their  children.  From  them  the  child  receives 
its  first  lessons,  sees  most  constantly  their  example,  hears  their 
precepts  more  frequently  than  those  of  others,  and  is  ever  liable  to 
drink  in  their  spirit.  Lord  Brougham,  I  think,  has  said,  that  the 
first  six  years  of  life  is  the  most  important  period  of  human  exist- 
ence ;  because  then  are  laid  the  foundations  of  character.        • 

Without  subscribing  fully  to  the  correctness  of  this  opinion,  cer- 
tain it  is,  that  the  early  life  of  the  child  sustains  more  intimate 
relations  to  the  character  of  the  man,  than  is  generally  supposed. 
Two  mistakes  mislead  many.  Iliey  suppose  that  an  education 
consists  of  a  knowledge  more  or  less  complete  of  spelling,  reading, 
writing,  arithmetic,  geography,  and  grammar,  putting  a  part  for 
the  whole ;  whereas,  in  addition  to  these,  an  education  consists  of 
a  proper  training  of  all  the  powers  of  our  nature,  physical,  intelr 
lectual  and  moral,  in  the  formation  of  good  habits,  of  good  manners, 
of  correct  modes  of  thinking,  and  of  close  and  diligent  application 
to  the  lawful  pursuits  of  life.  Consequent  upon  the  first  is  a  second 
mistake,  l%at  school  teachers  must  educate  their  cMldren,  whereas, 
they  can  in  no  case  do  it,  only  in  part.  Teachers  are  designed  as 
assistants  to  parents  in  the  scientific  part  of  education.  Even  in 
this  the  parents'  co-operation  is  very  essential.  In  the  country,  the 
pupil  spends  only  a  few  hours  in  a  day  during  a  small  portion  of 
the  year  with  the  teacher,  while  the  child,  during  a  much  larger 
portion  of  the  time,  is  under  the  eye  and  care  of  the  parent.  In- 
dustrious, persevering  habits  should  early  be  formed.  Children, 
even  when  young,  should  be  trained  to  think.  Good  habits  under 
the  process  of  formation,  watched  over  and  nurtured  at  home,  ren- 
der the  labor  of  the  school  room  both  agreeable  and  successful. 
Deeply  imbued  with  a  proper  regard  for  the  office  of  the  teacher, 
and  looking  to  him  as  the  appointed  guide  to  lead  them  to  the 
sources  of  knowledge,  and  at  the  same  time  feeling  that  their  con- 
duct and  attainment  in  school  will  be  their  first  public  acts  upon 
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w\3aA  tiie  litde  worid  around  them  will  look,  most  scholars  wonld 
have  no  little  anxiety  in  reference  to  their  behavior,  the  manner  of 
spending  tliesr  time,  and  their  snccess  in  the  varions  branches  of 
study.  Proper  sentiments  inwronght  at  home  into  the  mind  and 
heart  of  the  chOd,  are  like  guardian  angels  all  along  his  conrse. 
The  care  of  the  parent  should  follow  the  child  to  the  school  house ; 
and  should  see  that  his  arrival  at  and  departure  from  the  school 
are  at  the  appointed  times.  The  child  in  school  should  be  cheered 
also  by  tiie  presoice  of  the  parent  as  an  interested  witness  of  his 
good  behavior  and  progress  in  studies.  Few  men  would  be  wiUing 
to  hire  a  man  in  the  spring  at  so  much  a  month  to  cany  on  their 
&rms,  and  then  leave  them  without  any  oversight  all  the  season. 
Alas  I  How  many  hire  teachers,  and  after  telling  them  where  they 
may  board,  and  where  the  school  house  is,  leave  them  and  their 
own  children  to  get  along  as  best  they  may. 

Parents  are  responsible  to  God  and  to  society  for  the  proper 
education  of  their  children.  Therefore  from  the  beginning  to  the 
end,  they  should  have  tfie  oversight  of  it.  True,  all  parents  may 
not  be  competent  to  give  scientific  instruction  in  the  school,  but  it 
does  not  require  unusual  attainments  to  see  whether  the  scholars 
are  diligent  or  idle,  quiet  or  restless,  obedient  or  disobedient.  In 
addition  to  other  visits,  I  would  especially  recommend  that  all  the 
parents  be  present  at  the  final  examination.  This  should  occur  on 
a  day  previously  appointed,  so  that  all  interested  may  see  in  part, 
at  least,  the  results  of  the  school.  Almost  the  whole  community 
can  go  to  cattie  shows  to  see  oxen  pull,  and  how  large  squashes 
and  pumpkins  have  grown,  and  can  they  not  spend  a  few  half  days 
in  the  school  house  each  term  to  sec  how  hard  their  children  can 
labor,  and  how  much  the  germs  of  thought  and  elements  of  char- 
acter have  grown  f 

A  second  obstacle  may  be  discovered  in  the  wayward  disposition, 
the  dilatory  habits,  and  the  absence  of  true  love  of  learning  and  of 
knowledge,  found 'in  too  many  of  the  older  scholars.  If  I  could 
gain  access  to  their  hecurts  through  the  ear  or  eye,  I  would  confi- 
dentially say  a  few  words  to  them.  Submission  to  rightful  authori- 
ty, diligence  in  the  improvement  of  time,  a  proper  estimate  of  the 
value  of  knowledge  and  consequent  discipline  of  mind,  are  worthy 
of  your  profound  consideration.  Your  future  character  will  depend 
very  much  upon  your  practical  regard  to  these  principles.     You 
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have  really  no  end  to  accomplish  in  the  school,  but  to  be  a  dutiful, 
diligent  and  successful  student.  All  else  comes  from,  and  tends 
only  to  evil.  Better  suffer  wrong  than  do  wrong,  should  the  caae 
require  it.  The  hours  spent  in  school  are  golden  opportunities, 
put  into  your  hands  to  secure  the  knowledge  necessary  for  subse- 
quent life.  They  are  rich  legacies,  designed  to  scatter  blessings 
all  along  your  future  path.  Sap  not  the  foundations  of  your  future 
prosperity  and  happiness  by  youthful  indiscretions.  Do  right, 
though  passion  clamors ;  do  rigiU,  though  the  false  principles  of 
honor  storm ;  do  rigJU,  and  the  rewards  will  be  yours. 

A  third  obstable  is  found  in  the  inexperience  and  incompetency 
of  too  many  teachers.  It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  many  rush  into 
the  school  room  with  v-ery  poor  qualifications.  They  may  be  good 
scholars  in  some  branches  of  study,  but  in  many  essential  points 
entirely  deficient.  To  detect  deficiencies  and  to  develop  more  fully 
the  attainments  of  those  expecting  to  teach,  I  would  recommend 
stated  examinations  of  at  least  three  hours  in  length,  beginning  at 
the  elementary  sounds  of  our  language  and  passing  over  every 
study  Avith  its  collateral  aids  to  the  highest  point  of  expected  ad- 
vancement. Of  the  government  of  the  school,  the  teacher  should 
have,  as  the  result  of  study  and  observation,  a  matured  plan.  Nor 
should  he  be  unskilled  in  the  practical  knowledge  and  management 
of  human  nature  as  developed  in  early  life.  A  good  teacher  should 
be  secured  at  any  reasonable  expense.  A  poor  teacher  should  not 
be  taken  as  a  gift.  Better  let  tlie  mind  of  the  young  remain  a 
blank  than  fill  it  with  noxious  weeds. 

Carleton  Parker,  Superviaor. 


RICHMOND. 

The  ventilation  of  our  school  rooms  should  claim  some  share  of 
our  attention.  We  are  too  apt  to  forget  the  comfort  and  health 
of  our  children,  in  the  hurry  of  providing  them  with  an  education. 
We  overlook,  or  think,  perhaps,  that  all  these  things  cannot  be 
attended  to  at  the  same  time.  This  is  a  mistaken  idea,  and  should 
bo  corrected,  if  prevalent,  as  speedily  as  possible.  "A  sound  mind 
in  a  sound  body''  we  should  prize  more  highly  than  gold  or  silver ; 
and  we  should  endeavor,  by  all  the  means  in  our  power,  to  correct 
those  evils  and  errors  in  our  school  system,  which  tend  so  effectu- 
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•IiT  to  QeBtTi'T  xbe  bimltL  of  (•ur  cbiidr(»L.  II  fV  mm.}  Uinrf  let. 
who.  After  lurrzxifr  fimsbed  tiicir  icudifif^.  arr-  o'liii^f^c  t.  rolinquKdi 
i21  kbL  and  remuL  iirrklidi-  tiK-  rom  fif  tboir  d«yf..  tc  (ib^f  dif  & 
fvesuCTsre  d<%sxii.  l%is  if  iic  idk-  Action,  hm  ii  rorr  whicL  »!lifii]d 
lie  witmf  ntnmvpii/iinprewH'd  npoL  tbi  niiDd  of  r^i'prL  niai4.  if  Ti(»r»3SftTT, 
to  owreri  "dte  «"rik.  rwrnkmir  friini  "had  vfintilaTifiri  and  hadly  rni>- 
fltTBCSed  iinxfi.  T^  eflft-rtf  TsriE  cesAf- .  if  tiir  mufif  if.  fiiilr  rwnr.vcd : 
Umb  Irt  oZ?  cnirfflimwvl»e  dirwoftd  ir  TeiD<*dTTHir  i^orli  thhip^  ahoot 
&e  fii^oc*l  Toam«  «•  dcnrinK-xttal  Xf>  tiK-  ocimfon  and  baahL  of  tbe 

A^CBte  aDmai  be  tcK)  Rarefti]  in  tniertiii^  i«acborf^.  li  is  not 
wAoOhr  tbe  fii«naj  qixalifirjdjoitf  thai  should  o&tatif-  thf*m  to  tbc 
ec^ecul  coBflidersbofii  (if  a^remiei :  nor  is  then-  any  «axin^  in  pnv 
cvixiif:  ibbsr  -iriio  wiD  k«*p  for  nothinir  aJnviA.  and  Wiard  thorndf^refi : 
bat  M^ect  <ioe  miic*  hae:  an  apt.na»  fur  the-  work  :  one  who  kmcf  it. 
awl  COM  adapt  himsdf  or  hersielf  to  the*  cajiadtics  ff  chi]drcL.  A 
temther^  beaded  bdn^  woJl  vi-T»ed  in  the  differf^Lt  tojit  b^xiks  niied, 
abcmld  bare  a  penenJ  knowled^  of**  men  and  thinrs/* 

We  think  it  a  pocid  plan  fc*T  paroLts  10  qnm  visii  their  w:hiVtli^ 
in  order  to  cnhaTate  the  acquaintance  of  ihm  tcachco^,  and  we  ioT 
thfODMiTCB  thear  manner  of  instmction  and  p^Temmcnt.  Bt  «o 
doin^  tbe  wbolarB  wi^nld  fie*e  that  their  parents  wore  intorosted  in 
wbat  tber  vepe  aboirL  and  wonld  f^trire  eamessiilT  them^^hros  to 
bec4«ie  fo.  It  would  give  an  impetns  to  tbe  frkfiii  school,  to  K^th 
teachers  and  «chc«]an(.  which  would  amplj  n^par  thoin  for  their 
tremble. 

Tbe  regular  attendance  of  fcholars  should  be  ctrennoaslT  nrpcd 
upon  tbe  notioe  of  aS  paients.  How  manj  JbovfY,  day^.  tea.  ctcc 
WKEKS,  are  lost,  or  wc*r&e  than  lost  to  the  scholar,  because  his  paients 
do  not  urge  upon  him  the  importance  of  legnlaritr,  and  do  not  see 
to  it  for  tbemselves,  that  he  is  at  school  erery  d^y  and  eroiy  konr 
in  tbe  day.  We  hold  it  to  be  a  seli^evident  £Mrt.  that  if  anj  one 
would  succeed  in  lile.  (no  matter  in  what  business  he  may  lie,)  be 
must  attend  to  it,  and  apply  himsdf  steadily  to  his  work :  and  will 
not  this  apply,  equally  as  well,  to  the  scholar  ! 

D.  W.  C.  Chamberuiis,  E.  M,  Avert,  B.  T.  Tallmax. 

Committer, 
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HARPSWELL. 

Before  closing  this  report,  I  wish  to  say  that  I  believe,  if  parents 
would  take  a  little  more  interest  in  our  primary  schools,  and  make 
it  a  point  to  visit  their  district  school  at  least  once  during  each 
term,  it  would  be  of  incalculable  benefit.  It  would  encourage  the 
scholars  and  incite  the  teachers,  in  many  instances,  to  renewed 
exertions ;  and  by  so  doing,  they  would  be  enabled  to  judge  for 
themselves  of  the  efficiency  of  their  schools,  and  not  be  (as  is  too 
often  the  case)  led  to  form  hasty  and  unjust  opinions  of  the  ability 
of  their  teachers,  through  the  representations,  or  rather  miarepre- 
sentations  of  children.  And  secondly,  if  school  i^nts  would  make 
a  little  more  exertion,  and  go  and  engage  teachers  of  known  and 
acknowledged  ability,  instead  of  waiting  for  a  cheaper  one  to  come 
to  their  workshops  or  cornfields,  we  should  have  a  smaller  number 
of  unprofitable  schools  reported.  There  is  always  more  or  less 
risk  in  hiring  strangers  or  untried  persons  for  teachers ;  the  exam- 
iner can  ascertain  but  little  about  the  persons  examined,  except 
their  educational  qualifications ;  and  though  perfect  in  these,  they 
may  be  totally  incapable  of  governing,  and  consequently  unfit  to 
teach.  And  lastly,  I  would  most  earnestly  recommend  that  you 
should  take  into  consideration  the  necessity  of  some  arrangements 
being  made  in  regard  to  habitual  truants.  There  is  quite  a  number 
of  children  in  this  town  that  come  under  this  head — children  whose 
parents  show  but  little  interest  in  regard  to  the  education  and 
morals  of  their  offspring.  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  some 
judicious  method  should  be  taken,  to  prevent  these  children  firom 
growing  up  in  idleness  and  ignorance.  Justice  and  economy,  as 
well  as  christian  charity,  demand  your  immediate  attention  to  this 
matter. 

Want  of  time  compels  me  to  desist  from  making  any  fiirther  re- 
marks, and  I  must  therefore  submit  this  crude  and  limited  report 
to  your  candid  consideration,  Roping  that  my  humble  endeavors 
may,  in  some  small  deg^e,  increase  that  laudable  spirit  of  emula- 
tion, which  was  desired  and  expected  to  arise  from  reporting  each 
school  separately. 

Lemuel  H.  Stover,  Supervisor, 


DEXTER. 

Wbfle  we  woTild  urge  te^cberB  to  observe  conect  doportincnt  as 
members  of  tlie  oommnnitr,  to  be  carefnl  that  no  unguarded  act  or 
expression  sball  lessen  tbeir  influence  in  the  school  room,  or  the 
neighboriiood ;  we  would  ask  on  the  other  hand,  libca^ty  in  judg^ 
ing  of  their  real  iH- supposed  deviations  from  the  strictest  rule  of 
propriety.  Is  it  too  much  to  ask  of  the  membere  of  a  school  dis- 
trict, that  when  the  prison  in  whom  they  hare  placed  sufficient 
conidoice  to  elect  as  their  agent,  shaU  employ  a  teacher,  whom  he 
considers  worthy  and  competent,  and  who  can  furnish  the  commit- 
tee the  required  eiide&ce  of  being  such,  they  resolve  to  receive  and 
uphold  such  person  as  the  teacher  for  the  term,  and  make  the  best 
of  the  bargain  f  Very  few  instances  ¥rill  happen  to  justify  the 
breaking  of  such  a  resolve,  if  the  agent,  competent  to  be  such,  uses 
care  and  judgment  in  making  the  selection.  How  many  a  teacher, 
for  the  want  of  such  a  reception,  has  fuled,  wholly  or  partially,  in 
the  first  attempt,  never  making  the  second,  who  might  have  been 
aided  on  to  usefulness  in  this  field  of  labor. 

We  would  not  lower,  we  would  rather  raise  the  standard  of  a 
teacher's  qualifications ;  but  we  must  consider  them  as  they  are. 
We  beUeve  all  our  schools  may  have  good  teachers,  teachers  worthy 
to  be  upheld  as  such,  but  that  alV,  if  axt,  may  have  teachers  of 
ideal  fiiultlessness,  we  doubt. 

Our  observations  the  past  year  lead  us  to  suggest,  that  if,  un- 
fi^rtunately,  disorder  or  any  other  evil  is  believed  to  exist  in  a 
school,  let  the  tbuth  be  ascertained  by  quietly  visiting  the  school, 
rather  than  by  too  much  inquiry  of  scholars  or  other  individuals ; 
tiien  if  any  evil  is  found  to  exist  of  sufficient  magnitude  to  justify 
an  investigation,  let  the  complaint  be  made  to  the  proper  authori- 
ties in  the  proper  manner ;  but  if  the  evil  is  not  considered  to  be  of 
this  character,  a  kind  suggestion  to  the  teacher,  or  a  fitting  word 
to  the  scholars,  will  be  more  likely  to  remove  this  evil,  than  a  con- 
tinual complaining  before  the  scholars,  and  throughout  the  neigh- 
borhood. If  parents  would  give  their  children's  representations, 
or  more  often  misrepresentations,  of  their  school  difficulties  the 
benefit  of  their  silence,  the  greater  proportion  of  the  obstacles  in 
the  way  of  the  progress  of  our  schools,  would  cease. 

Want  of  uniformity  in  text  books,  is  an  evil  of  long  standing  in 
many  of  the  schools  of  the  town ;  the  more  serious  because  the 
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remedy  appeals  to  the  pocket.  Your  committee  have  endeavored 
to  prevent  the  increase  of  this  evil  where  it  exists,  and  its  intro- 
duction where  fortunately  it  does  not  exist ;  though  in  doing  but 
this,  we  have  incurred  the  displeasure  of  some,  who  seemed  to 
think  it  very  singular  that  their  children  should  not  be  allowed  to 
recite  from  any  book  they  might  happen  to  have.  Several  extra 
classes  are  found  in  some  schools  in  consequence  of  the  use  of 
different  geographies,  making  the  exercises  in  this  branch  more 
uninteresting  than  they  would  otherwise  be,  and  consequently  of 
limited  profit.  The  interests  of  these  schools  demand  the  exclusion 
of  some  or  all  of  these  books,  which  has  for  some  time  been  con- 
templated. Although  this  matter  of  books  is  left  entirely  with  the 
committee,  we  think  it  proper  to  call  attention  to  the  subject,  that 
this  want  of  our  schools  may  be  seen  to  exist,  and  that  the  remedy 
which  may  be  applied,  though  it  may  incur  some  little  expense, 
may  be  mot  in  that  spirit  of  co-operation  and  kindness,  with  which 
our  citizens  generally  have  favored  us  the  past  year,  for  which  our 
acknowledgments  are  offered. 

J.  H.  Gould,  C.  W.  Curtis,  Joseph  Sanborn,  CommiUee. 


DEBHAM. 

Parents  are  too  apt  to  listen  to  the  fancied  wrongs  of  their  chil- 
dren ;  and  when  they  come  to  them  with  complaints  concerning 
the  teacher,  are  too  apt  to  join  with  them,  instead  of  investigating 
the  merits  of  the  case.  They  rarely  cross  the  threshold  of  a  school, 
thereby  throwing  all  the  responsibility  upon  the  committee,  of  what 
transpires  within  the  school  room. 

As  our  common  schools  are  the  foundation  upon  which  rests  our 
free  institutions,  we  should  foster  them  in  every  way,  and  with  a 
watchful  eye  be  ever  jealous  of  their  welfare.  We  should  remem- 
ber that  a  free  government  must  be  built  upon  enlightened  minds, 
otherwise  a  nation  would  not  be  happy ;  for  it  is  necessary  that  the 
ruled,  as  well  as  the  ruler,  should  be  educated.  The  spread  of 
common  schools  among  the  people,  will  cause  them  to  guard  well 
their  liberties,  and  be  ever  watchful  of  their  rights. 

James  W.  Blaisdbll,  Tyrrel  Oilhore,  Benj.  P.  Todd, 

Committee. 
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AUBURN. 

In  the  superviBion  of  the  schools  it  has  been  my  aim  to  secure  a 
oniformity  in  the  classification  and  general  management,  as  well  as 
in  the  method  of  instruction  pursued  in  the  schools.  This  uni- 
formity I  consider  of  much  importance.  When  our  teachers  will 
adopt  and  maintain  a  uniform  method  of  discipline,  of  classification 
and  of  teaching  the  various  branches,  so  much  evil  will  not  result 
as  at  present,  from  a  frequent  change  of  teachers. 

In  my  efforts  to  obtain  these  objects  I  have  been  sustained  by 
the  co-operation  of  a  large  majority  of  the  teachers,  who  have  kindly 
received,  and,  in  many  instances,  effectually  carried  out  the  sug^ 
gestioBS  proposed.  For  example  I  will  mention  spelling,  which 
has  been  taught  by  writing  exercises  in  almost  all  our  schools,  with 
very  great  advantage  over  the  old  method  of  oral  spelling.  It  is 
hazardous  for  any  teacher  to  plead  that  he  has  a  method  of  instruc- 
tion or  discipline  of  his  own.  Ilis  method  may  be  a  good  one  in 
his  hands,  but  another  may  fail  to  continue  the  work  he  commences. 
Teachers,  especially  the  yoimger  ones,  should  visit  frequently  the 
schools  of  others,  that  they  may  learn  by  observation  the  art  of 
•teaching,  as  well  as  by  comparison,  the  result  of  their  own  efforts. 
They  should  study  system,  which  must  be  had  in  the  management 
of  a  school.  It  is  the  secret  of  success.  That  teacher  who  plans 
his  work  beforehand,  and  who  is  prepared  to  meet  promptly  every 
exigency  that  may  occur,  will  excel  in  his  vocation,  while  the 
petulant,  or  ho  whose  equilibrium  of  temper  is  easily  disturbed, 
must  loam  to  govern  himself,  or  the  order  of  his  school  will  be 
"  confusion  worse  confounded." 

During  the  year  most  of  the  schools  have  been  in  a  prosperous 
condition.  In  summer  there  were  but  few  exceptions.  The  wrong 
teachers  have  been  admitted  into  the  schools  in  some  instances.  I 
am  willing  to  share  this  fault  with  the  agents  who  made  the  unfor- 
tunate engagements.  It  is  very  difficult  to  determine  in  every 
instance  an  applicant's  ability  to  manage  a  school  before  he  has 
made  the  trial.  In  this  particular  my  successor  should  exercise 
more  care  than  I  have. 

A.  L.  Merrill,  Supervisor. 
12 
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BRISTOL. 

The  School  Agent. — Much  depends  on  the  eflSciency  and  feith- 
fulness  of  the  agent.  The  good  of  the  district  should  be  the  con- 
trolling motive  with  him.  The  good  of  the  district  does  not  cHwayB 
require  the  agent  to  employ  some  one  who  is  a  relative  or  who  is 
poor  and  needs  the  pay.  It  never  requires  him  to  engage  the  one 
who  will  keep  the  cheapest.  The  agent  should  never  wait  for  ap- 
plications from  teachers.  The  important  trust  he  holds,  demands 
some  effort  on  his  part,  to  find  a  competent  teacher,  and  one  well 
fitted  for  the  school  in  his  district.  And  when  such  a  teacher  is 
found,  he  should  be  employed  at  any  reasonable  expense.  If  there 
is  but  little  school  money  in  the  district,  or  the  scholars  are  young, 
or  the  school  a  backward  one,  let  the  agent  be  the  more  particular 
in  securing  the  very  best  teacher  that  can  be  obtained.  Those 
schools  where  the  children  are  small  or  backward,  need  the  most 
experienced  and  skillful  teachers.  Six  weeks  of  school,  under  the 
direction  of  one  of  our  best  teachers,  would  benefit  the  scholars 
vastly  more  than  six  months,  with  a  "Cheap  and  poor  teacher.  The 
agent  should  take  an  interest  in  this  work,  and  do  all  he  can,  by^ 
visiting  the  school,  encouraging  the  teacher  and  scholars,  and  con- 
sulting with  the  supervisor,  to  promote  the  interests  of  the  school. 
The  school  agent  is  too  apt  to  throw  off  his  own  responsibility 
upon  the  supervisor.  The  most  efficient  supervisor  cannot  accom- 
plish much,  unless  he  has  the  co-operation  of  the  agents  in  the 
several  districts. 

Parental  Co-operation. — Parents  should  regard  the  school  as  a 
wise  institution  of  the  State,  designed  to  promote  the  improvement 
of  society,  and  especially  to  aid  them  in  the  proper  training  of  ihe 
young  immortal  beings  committed  to  their  charge.  If  parents 
would  secure  all  the  benefits  from  the  school,  which  it  can  confer, 
they  must  have  interest  enough  in  it  to  furnish  their  children  with 
all  the  hooks  they  need — to  see  that  they  are  regular  and  punctual 
in  their  attendance — attentive  to  the  studies  and  obedient  to  the 
rules  of  the  school.  They  should  also  visit  the  school  themselves, 
and  thus  encourage  the  scholars  in  their  studies.  Every  good 
teacher  is  glad  to  see  parents  frequently  in  the  school  room.  No 
wise  parents  will  neglect  the  proper  training  at  home,  of  those  who 
are  so  soon  to  stand  in  their  places  and  sustain  the  obligations 
which  now  devolve  upon  them.    Whether  those  children,  whom 
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they  now  look  upon  with  so  much  pleasing,  yet  anxious  solicitude, 
will  escape  the  moral  dangers  that  surround  them  or  not ;  whether 
they  shall  become  useful  and  honorable  citizens,  and  prove  a  bless- 
ing to  their  parents  in  their  declining  years,  or  live  a  useless  and 
wretched  life,  and  end  their  days  in  disgrace,  depends  very  much 
upon  the  home  influence,  exerted  upon  them  when  young. 

It  is  a  matter  of  much  rejoicing,  that  there  is  so  much  interest 
felt  by  the  parents  and  citizens  generally  in  this  town  in  the  public 
schools.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  interest  will  increase,  and  that 
all  will  be  willing  to  do  what  they  can  for  the  advancement  of  this 
cause  to  which  we  owe  so  much,  and  which  is  capable  of  conferring 
so  great  a  blessing  upon  the  community. 

T.  A.  MERRILL,  Supervisor. 

PARIS. 

A  sound,  practical  education  is  the  birthright  of  every  child  in 
the  community ;  and  it  is  a  lamentable  fact  that  there  are  any  of 
ordinary  capacity,  that  should  leave  our  schools  destitute  of  such 
au  education ;  yet  if  big  hoys  and  small  young  nien  choose  to  sell 
their  birthright  for  a  mess  of  pottage,  the  blame  cannot  be  wholly 
attributed  to  the  schools.  It  is  not  so  much  to  be  wondered  at, 
that  there  are  many  that  are  determined  to  follow  their  own  bent, 
whithersoever  it  lead,  when  facts  are  at  hand  to  show,  that  there 
are  parents,  who,  too  often  in  their  families  "  allow  the  natural 
order  of  things  to  be  inverted, — who  render,  instead  of  exacting 
obedience,  who  train  up  a  child  in  the  way  he  chooses  to  go,  allow- 
ing him  to  be  a  law  to  himself,  and  a  reproach  to  them.'' 

It  is  particularly  noticeable,  that  arithmetic  is  made  a  promi- 
nent study  in  our  school  exercises ;  this  is  not  strange,  when  we 
find  it  a  favorite  branch  with  a  large  majority  of  teachers  and 
scholars.  It  is  also  noticeable  that  there  is  a  corresponding  neg- 
lect of  other  branches  of  no  minor  importance.  It  would  be  a 
difficult  task,  especially  in  a  community  where  there  is  such  a 
diversity  of  opinion,  to  draw  the  line  between  those  that  should 
not  be  used,  and  give  due  prominence  to  the  most  essential.  Xo 
one  will  claim  that  the  whole  range  of  science  can  be  successfully 
pursued  in  our  common  schools.  One  may  claim  that  physiology 
is  an  all-important  subject, — ^that  we  should  understand  the  struct- 
ure of  the  human  body,  and  the  laws  of  health ;  the  observance  of 
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which,  is  in  general,  a  condition  of  longevity,  not  to  say  of  exemp- 
tion from  disease.  Another  will  say  that  moral  philosophy  is 
sadly  neglected,;  that  the  moral  nature  of  the  child  should  be  cul- 
tivated, as  well  as  the  other  powers  of  the  mind ;  that  the  "golden 
rule"  is  of  more  importance  than  the  "  rule  of  three."  Others 
might  contend  that  vocal  music  is  very  desirable,  as  it  promotes 
good  reading  and  speaking,  by  disciplining  the  ear  to  distinguish 
sounds.  It  also  facilitates  the  cultivation  of  the  finer  feelings  of 
our  nature. 

The  practical  branches,  those  that  we  carry  into  every  day  life, 
may  and  ought  to  take  precedence.  Admitting  this,  it  follows 
that  book  keeping  is  of  no  small  importance,  combining  as  it  does 
two  distinct  branches,  penmanship  and  arithmetic.  Is  not  this  a 
study,  which,  in  practical  life,  comes  home  to  the  interest,  not 
only  of  every  merchant,  but  of  every  farmer,  every  mechanic,  in 
short,  every  business  man ;  yet  it  is  true  that  it  is  almost  entirely 
neglected  in  our  schools.  **  Some  still  keep  their  accounts  on  bits 
of  paper ;  others  use  books,  but  without  any  system,  order  or  in- 
telligibility ;  and  others  still  mark  their  scores  in  chalk  or  charcoal 
upon  the  panel  of  the  cellar  door."  This  may  be  better  than  no 
record  of  business  transactions,  yet  in  case  of  litigation,  a  panel 
door  is  not  a  very  portable  account  hook  to  carry  into  court. 

But  there  are  other  lessons  to  be  learned  at  school  beside  those 
learned  from  books, — lessons  of  "  correct  deportment,  self-reliance, 
self-restraint,  self-respect;"  something  of  neatness,  cleanliness  of 
person  and  dress,  something  of  **  certain  inalienable  rights,"  can 
and  ought  to  be  inculcated  here,  together  with  certain  require- 
ments of  law,  namely,  **  the  principles  of  morality  and  justice,  and 
a  sacred  regard  for  truth ;  love  of  country,  humanity,  and  a  uni- 
versal benevolence ;  sobriety,  industry,  and  frugality ;  chastity, 
moderation,  and  temperance ;  and  all  other  virtues,  which  are  the 
ornaments  of  human  society ;  a  particular  understanding  of  the 
tendency  of  such  virtues  to  preserve  and  perfect  a  republican  con*- 
stitution,  and  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty,  and  promote  their 
future  happiness;  and  the  tendency  of  the  opposite  vices,  to 
slavery,  degradation  and  ruin." 

Our  school  agents,  generally,  have  looked  well  to  the  interest  of 
their  schools,  and  have  employed  able  and  eflScient  teachers.  Our 
table  of  statistics  will  show  that  some  of  our  teachers  have  labored 
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for  decidedly  small  pay.  It  is  true  that  we  have  had  some  excel- 
lent schools  for  small  pay,  but  they  must  be  considered  exceptions 
to  the  general  rule.  In  such  cases  it  is  evident  thlit  teachers  have 
been  more  desirous  of  establishing  a  reputation,  and  made  money 
a  secondary  object.  If  poor  schools  can  be  compared  with  good 
ones,  most  districts  have  received  their  money's  worth.  There 
may  be  such  a  thing  as  going  to  extremes,  in  employing  teachers, 
yet  it  18  the  soundest  economy  to  provide  (he  very  best  instructors  of 
youth  we  can  obtain,  at  whatever  cost.  One  term  of  school  properly 
improved  will  be  of  more  lasting  benefit  to  a  pupil,  than  would  ten 
terms  without  the  right  guidance  and  interest.  There  is  no  surer 
way  of  bringing  the  whole  business  of  education  into  contempt, 
than  by  employing  year  after  year,  poor  teachers,  simply  because 
they  can  be  obtained  with  little  trouble,  and  at  a  low  price.  The 
time  of  youth  is  too  precious  to  be  thus  trifled  with.  "  Who  would 
think  of  sending  a  costly  gold  watch  to  a  bungling  blacksmith  for 
repairing?  No  more  put  the  immortal  minds  of  your  children 
under  the  tinkering  of  one,  who  does  not  understand  their  natures 
and  necessities,  and  who  has  no  true  idea  of  his  avowed  calling." 

It  is  believed  that  our  schools  for  tlie  past  year,  with  some  excep- 
tions, have  been  highly  successful.  An  increased  interest  which 
has  been  manifesting  itself  in  quite  extensive  school  house  repairs 
in  several  districts  in  town,  is  now  beginning  to  be  felt  in  their 
several  schools.  An  unusual  amount  of  sickness  in  many  districts 
has  lowered  the  average  attendance  considerably,  and  it  is  mainly 
to  be  attributed  to  this  cause  that  the  table  of  statistics  docs  not 
average  higher  than  last  year.  As  a  whole,  our  schools  have  never 
been  in  a  more  prosperous  condition. 

S.  P.  Maxim,  Supervisor, 


NORWAY. 

It  may  be  seen  by  the  preceding  report  of  the  several  schools 
in  town,  that,  as  a  whole,  they  have  been  unusually  successful. 
Especially  may  this  be  said  of  the  winter  schools  which  have 
recently  closed  and  are  about  to  close.  With  very  few  excep- 
tions, we  regard  them  as  both  successful  and  profitable,  although 
by  no  means  all  that  they  might  be.  This  is  a  source  of  satisfac- 
tion.    But  it  must  be  remembered  that  much  remains  to  be  done 
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to  make  ovtt  schools  all  that  they  should  be  in  order  to  accomplish 
their  fall  design.  It  is  a  work  of  much  magnitude  and  importance, 
and  should  recefve  the  attention  and  interest  of  all  good  citizens 
and  parents.  Their  co-operation  in  the  labors  of  teachers  is  most 
needinl  and  necessary.  They  should  be  ready  to  furnish  their 
children  with  every  possible  facility  for  acquiring  knowledge : — 
proper  school  rooms,  all  necessary  books,  and  the  best  of  teachers. 
This  last  is  of  the  utmost  importance.  To  hire  the  teacher,  as  you 
would  the  wood  sawyer,  who  will  work  cheapest,  is  the  worst  of 
policy.  Teachers  of  known  and  tried  ability  can  and  will  demand 
higher  wages  than  those  of  doubtful  attainments ;  which  is  entirely 
proper.  It  is  one  of  the  public  safeguards  against  imposition. 
High  wages,  however,  will  not  always  secure  the  right  man  or 
woman ; — ^low  wages  rarely,  if  ever.  You  are  not  likely,  therefore, 
to  get  anything  better  than  you  pay  for.  Frequently  you  will  get 
something  much  worse,  especially  when  you  buy  a  cheap  article. 

We  have  noticed  that  where  teachers  have  been  procured  with  a 
view  to  having  long  schools  with  little  expense,  money  has  often  been 
worse  than  thrown  liway,  and  time  sadly  squandered.  In  a  district 
where,  last  year,  the  school  proved  a  failure  for  want  of  proper 
government  and  instruction,  this  year,  under  the  good  instruction 
and  wholesome  influence  of  a  teacher  of  the  right  stamp,  it  takes 
its  rank  among  the  very  first  and  best  schools  in  town.  So  much 
depends  upon  the  quality  of  those  who  are  employed  to  train  up. 
youth.  Indeed,  such  teachers,  with  a  correct  public  sentiment, 
are  the  real  hope  of  our  common  school  system.  Let  them  be  pro- 
cured, if  it  be  possible.  Then  do  not  leave  them  to  labor  unaided 
and  uncheered  by  your  friendly  assistance.  Not  only  see  that 
your  children  are  all  present  at  school  every  day,  (a  very  impor- 
tant requisition,)  but  visit  the  schoolroom  often,  and  encourage 
them  to  study  and  obey.  Thus  may  the  best  good  of  the  rising 
generation  be  secured. 

Wm.  p.  French,  B.  D.  Verrill,  Committee, 


ORRIlfGTON. 

Those  upon  whom  devolve  the  duty  of  employing  teachers  for 
our  schools,  cannot  be  too  careful  in  selecting  the  best.  There  are 
many  of  ordinary  qualifications  in  this  department  at  the  present 
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thae,  who  throw  themselves  upon  the  charity  of  school  agents,  and 
resort  to  teaching  only  as  a  refuge  for  employment  when  more 
lacratiYe  resources  fail.  Let  these  officers  assume  the  full  respon- 
sibility of  the  trust  confided  to  them ;  let  them  consult  the  highest 
interest  of  the  school  for  which  they  select,  setting  aside  the  claims 
of  ^voritism  or  relatives,  unless  substantiated  by  real  merit,  and 
much  of  the  sectional  discord  now  prevalent  among  us,  will  cease 
to  produce  its  poisonous  influence  upon  our  schools. 

The  experiment  of  grading  schools  has  now  been  fiuthfiilly  tried 
in  a  portion  of  the  town,  and  proved  an  eminent  success.  This  is 
the  system  adopted  throughout  the  State,  whenever  the  location 
of  districts  and  the  size  of  the  school,  render  it  practicable ;  and 
your  supervisor,  in  accordance  with  the  frequent  recommendations 
of  former  committees,  and  his  own  experience,  feels  it  has  duty  to 
urge  upon  the  citizens  of  South  Orrington  the  educational  necessity 
of  uniting  the  two  districts — Number  Four,  and  "South  District'' — 
and  establishing  such  a  school.  The  wants  of  the  schools  at  this 
time  greatly  demand  the  change.  It  will  be  a  gain,  not  only  in  a 
pecuniary  sense,  but  in  furnishing  the  minds  of  your  childien  with 
proper  aliment  for  enlarging  the  boundaries  of  thought,  and  matur- 
mg  a  scholarly  judgment.  If  party  feeling  exists  in  relation  to 
this  subject,  it  should  disappear,  in  view  of  cultivating  the  precious 
and  immortal  minds  committed  to  your  sacred  trust,  for  the  highest 
usefulness  in  society. 

In  conclusion,  the  frequent  inattention  to  study,  and  consequent 
misdemeanor  of  schools,  is  attributable  to  parents,  in  a  degree  be- 
yond what  is  commonly  considered,  by  keeping  children  from  school 
during  its  session.  Every  recitation  omitted  is  generally  an  irre- 
coverable loss,  and  a  child  must  be  of  unusual  perception  and  un- 
derstandbig  who  can  omit  two  or  three  exercises  a  week,  and  still 
preserve  a  fair  standing  in  the  class,  or  maintain  an  unabated  cour- 
age in  competing  with  his  classmates.  They  become  disheartened 
by  the  extra  labor  imposed  upon  them  in  consequence  of  irregu- 
larity, and  soon  lose  that  interest  for  study  which  a  persistent 
regularity  would  constantly  increase.  Too  much  attention  cannot 
be  given  this  subject  by  those  who  have  the  immediate  control  of 
the  youth  of  our  town.  Let  us  all  then,  as  citizens  and  true  lovers 
of  our  country,  lend  our  influence  in  sustaining  the  noble  system 
of  our  common  schools,  the  spirit  of  our  New  England  homes,  the 
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foundation  and  support  of  our  republican  institutions ;  and  future 
generations  shall  rise  to  bless  our  labors. 

J.  Wymax  Philups,  Supervisor, 


LE  WI8TON. 

When  I  entered  upon  the  duties  of  my  office,  I  found  that  the 
exercise  of  writing  had  been  almost  entirely  dispensed  with 
throughout  the  town.  Considering  it  highly  important  that  writ" 
ing  should  be  taught,  and  a  fair  penmanship  to  be  one  of  the  essen- 
tials to  the  education  of  man  or  woman,  I  caused  it  to  be  introduced 
into  every  school,  with  the  exception  of  the  "  primaries,''  in  the 
village  district.  "VVhy  it  has  been  so  utterly  neglected,  I  am  at  a 
loss  to  imagine.  The  scholars  appear  fond  of  the  exercise,  and  are 
manifesting  a  decided  improvement. 

The  system  of  teaching  scholars  to  answer  questions  in  the  pre- 
cise words  of  the  author,  repeating  whole  sentences  without  the 
omission  of  a  word,  this  system  of  memorizing,  I  have  discounte- 
nanced. The  boy  or  girl  as  the  case  may  be,  if  they  ever  think  of, 
soon  forget  the  substance  of  the  lesson,  where  this  course  is  pur- 
sued, and  the  strife  or  emulation  is,  "  who  shall  exhibit  the  most 
retentive  memory."  On  the  conttary,  let  the  pupil  express  the 
thought  in  his  own  language,  learning  more  efficiently  in  that  way 
the  construction  of  sentences,  and  the  use  of  words. 

I  would  also  direct  the  attention  of  parents  to  the  neglect  on 
their  part,  of  visiting  the  schools  from  time  to  time.  They  little 
know  the  pride  a  son  or  daughter  takes  in  reciting  a  lesson  well, 
or  the  shame  they  feel  in  a  faulty  recitation,  in  the  presence  of  a 
parent.  They  feel  not  half  the  chagrin  at  a  failure  before  a  visitor 
or  the  supervisor  even,  that  they  do  before  a  father  or  a  mother. 
Careful  observation  has  led  me  to  this  conclusion,  and  I  would  here 
urge  upon  all  parents  to  take  from  the  hours  of  business,  if  neces- 
sary, sufficient  time  to  look  upon  their  children  in  the  school  room 
occasionally.  Come  in  unannounced  and  unexpected ;  question 
the  pupil  yourself;  it  is  your  right  and  privilege,  and,  under  the 
direction  and  eye  of  the  teacher,  you  may  in  that  way  be  of  much 
service  in  promoting  the  welfare  of  the  school. 

It  may  be  well  to  mention  in  passing,  as  matter  for  considera- 
tion, the  subject  of  "how  long  the  youngest  scholars  should  be 
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KENNEBUNK. 

It  will  be  seen,  by  the  foregoing  review,  that  while  in  some  of 
our  schools,  the  past  year,  the  evidences  of  progress  were  striking 
and  unmistakable,  in  others  no  particular  indications  of  either  ad- 
vancement or  regression  were  perceptible,  and  in  one  or  two  of 
them  there  was,  apparently,  a  retrograde  movement.  It  is  hoped 
that  a  very  large  majority  of  our  citizens  feel  an  interest  in  the 
subject  of  this  report,  and  inquire,  with  no  little  solicitude,  whether 
our  public  schools  are  gradually  and  positively  moving  onward  in 
excellence  and  usefulness,  or  the  reverse.  Anticipating  that  such 
a  feeling  does  exist,  your  committee  have  spoken  plainly  and  in 
accordance  with  their  honest  convictions  of  right  and  duty,  with 
the  design  of  furnishing  a  clear  and  succinct  reply  to  an  inquiry  so 
natural  and  proper.  A  careful  examination  of  the  facts  presented 
must  unavoidably  lead  to  the  conclusion,  that  in  this  matter  of 
public  instruction,  so  far  as  our  community  is  concerned,  there  is 
much  work  to  be  done,  and  in  order  that  it  be  well  done,  every 
good  citizen  must  lend  a  helping  hand, — must  be  an  interested  and 
active  co-operator, — and  there  are  very  few  who  cannot,  in  some 
manner,  exert  an  influence  for  good. 

Of  the  evils  which  tend  to  check  the  prosperity  and  lessen  the 
value  of  our  schools,  irregularity  in  attendance  stands  forth  among 
the  most  prominent.  Frequent  absences,  on  the  part  of  those  en- 
rolled as  pupils,  cannot  fail  to  render  such  pupils  backward,  as 
well  as  superficial,  in  their  studies,  and  of  course  give  them  a  low 
rank  in  the  classes  of  which  they  are  members ;  the  natural  effects 
of  this  position  are  to  foster  Jialnl^  of  irregularity, — perhaps  cause 
the  children  to  become  indifferent  to  the  exercises  of  the  school- 
room ;  or,  it  may  be,  so  fai  discouraged  that  tliose  exercises  will 
become  loathsome  to  them.  Again,  this  evU  has  a  tendency  to 
disorganize  the  school,  inasmuch  as  the  recitations,  by  classes  which 
number  among  their  members  those  who  are  frequently  absent, 
must  obviously  be  less  perfect,  less  interesting  and  less  advantage- 
ous to  those  who  are  regular  in  attendance.  And,  moreover,  the 
practice  under  consideration  increases  the  labor  of  the  teacher, — 
adding  a  description  of  labor,  too,  particularly  vexatious  and  an- 
noying. 

Scarcely  less  injurious  and  perplexing  is  the  habit  of  tardiness, — 
of  being,  occasionally  or  frequently,  behind  school  hours,  from  five 
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minntcB  to  half  an  hour, — thus  creating  confusion  and  delay ; — a 
serious  disadvantage  not  only  to  the  delinquents  themselves,  but  to 
the  whole  school. 

These  evils, — as  well  as  that  greater  evil,  because  more  demor- 
alizing in  its  effects,  truancy, — must  be  corrected  at  home.  The 
remedy  is  there  and  there  only.  The  fathers  and  mothers  and 
guardians  of  the  children  are  responsible  for  all  the  bad  conse- 
quences resulting  from  •these  pernicious  practices.  It  is  their 
province  to  see  that  their  children,  who  attend  school,  are  in  their 
seats  every  day  and  at  the  appointed  hour, — (unless  prevented  by 
sickness,  or  by  some  incident  which  may  justify  unseasonable  hours 
or  non-attendance ;) — to  impress  them  with  the  importance  of  punc- 
tuality, and  to  give  them  to  understand  that  they  will  be  held 
strictly  accountable  for  any  omissions  in  this  particular.  It  is  their 
province,  also,  to  ascertain,  by  inquiries  of  the  teacher,  whether 
their  qhildren  are  habitually  tardy,  or  more  or  less  frequently  play 
the  truant.  If  the  deserved  attention  were  given  to  this  point,  in 
the  right  quarter,  much,  very  much,  would  be  done  to  elevate  the 
character  and  extend  the  usefulness  of  our  schools. 

Again,  if  our  citizens, — those  who  are  not  parents  and  guardians, 
as  well  as  those  who  are, — would  occasionally  visit  the  schools, 
and  thus  manifest  an  interest  in  the  exercises  and  in  the  progress 
of  the  learners,  a  beneficial  influence  would  be  exerted.  The  chil- 
dren would  be  encouraged,  would  be  more  ambitious  to  appear 
well  and  do  well, — more  prompt,  diligent  and  scholar-like  in  all 
respects.  The  teacher  would,  undeniably,  be  profited  by  such 
visits.  Animated  and  strengthened  by  tlie  assurance  that  his  efforts 
were  appreciated,  he  would  labor  more  cheerfully,  and  exert  him- 
self to  the  utmost  to  deserve  the  approbation  of  a  community  so 
watcliful  of  its  educational  privileges. 

D.  Remtck,   Chairman  of  Committee, 

WIN8LOW. 

In  presenting  my  annual  report  of  the  schools  in  town,  I  will 
first  congratulate  you  on  their  good  character  and  standing,  now 
at  the  close  of  the  municipal  year.  That  there  have  been  sudden 
and  marked  changes,  is  too  much  to  expect  in  a  single  year,  of 
institutions  so  firmly  based  as  are  our  common  schools ;  but  they 
are  steadily  progressing,  and  with  the  co-operation  of  parents  and 
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the  mitiring  efforts  of  educational  officers,  will  cause  the  fondest 
hopes  of  their  projectors  to  be  realized. 

As  your  supervisor,  I  have  labored  for  the  welfare  of  those  over 
whom  you  placed  me,  rather  than  to  procure  public  favor.  In 
certifying  individuals  as  teachers,  my  first  inquiries  have  been 
whether  they  possessed  principles  and  characters  necessary  to  fit 
them  for  examples  for  children  and  youth,  when  such  are  forming 
characters  for  future  life ;  then  if  their  literary  requirements  render 
them  worthy  of  approbation ;  finally,  (and  which  is  impossible 
without  the  test,  j>rac&*ce, )  to  ascertain  whether  they  possessed 
suitable  tempers  and  dispositions  to  govern  and  discipline  schoolB 
with  propriety. 

Certificates  have  been  granted,  the  past  year,  to  eighteen  females 
and  fifteen  males,  the  most  of  whom  gave  evidence,  by  their  con- 
duct, their  manner  of  teaching  and  government,  of  being  worthy  of 
such  approbation,  while  a  few  proved  themselves  unworthy,  though 
thus  certified.  Eleven  of  the  number  were  inexperienced,  and 
some  very  young ;  yet  in  almost  every  instance  they  succeeded 
well  and  should  be  remembered  by  school  agents  in  future. 

As  the  duty  of  parents  in  educating  their  children  is  paramount 
to  almost  any  other  duty,  it  calls  for  &ithful  and  intelligent  men  for 
superintendents  of  schools  and  school  agents,  as  well  as  teachers. 
Let  the  agents  be  such  men — men  of  principle — men  who  know  the 
wants  of  the  school — who  will  lay  prejudice,  self-will  and  self-inter- 
est aside — and  you  lessen  the  expense  of  superintending  schools 
more  than  one-fourth.  Instead  of  this,  men  are  not  unfrequently 
elected  as  agents,  who  are  entirely  ignorant  of  the  condition  of  the 
school,  and  care  but  little  except  to  secure  enough  of  the  school 
money  to  pay  their  tax  or  liquidate  a  debt.  Parents  are  also  in 
fault,  for  in  most  instances  a  lack  of  wholesome  discipline  at  home 
causes  trouble  in  the  school  room.  If  this  evil  is  corrected  and 
suitable  men  employed  as  agents,  one-half  at  least  of  the  expense 
of  superintending  the  schools  is  saved.  The  irregular  attendance 
of  scholars  has  a  bad  influence  on  others  and  should  be  corrected. 
Out  of  489  boys  who  have  been  sent  to  the  Reform  School,  349 
were  truants.  Does  not  this  class  need  our  notice  ?  or  is  it  better 
to  support  them  there  than  by  proper  watchfulness  and  care  keep 
them  at  home  to  be  educated  at  a  cheaper  rate  ? 

C.  n.  Keith,  Supervisor, 
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MINOT. 

In  the  examinations  of  your  schools  it  gives  me  pleasure  to  say 
that  the  general  progress  of  the  scholars  is  worthy  of  praise  and 
admiration,  although  it  was  observed  that  while  the  majority  of  the 
schools  were  moving  along  in  harmony,  and  enjoying  the  benefits 
of  many  conveniences  and  excellent  teachers,  others  appeared  to 
be  laboring  under  difficultic^s.  The  school  is  the  nursery  of  many 
habits,  sentiments  and  affections  which  help  to  make  up  the  char- 
acter. Few  teachers  attain  to  the  true  standard  of  qualification, 
though  many  are  sufficiently  competent  to  answer  the  demands  of 
the  law.  If  a  teacher  is  truly  qualified,  he  will  not  fail  of  making 
himself  interesting  in  his  school.  He  is  sure  to  secure  the  confi- 
dence of  his  pupils  and  will  make  himself  worthy  of  his  hire. 

Few  m^n  arc  so  blind  as  not  to  see  the  imperfections  of  an  in- 
competent teacher.  It  is  all  important  that  his  maimers  be  polite 
and  pleasing,  that  his  speech  be  a  pattern,  and  his  habits  be  exam- 
ples. '  The  coarsest  school  boy  will  detect  faults  in  these  charac- 
teristics. 

There  are  several  subjects  of  primary  importance,  whose  elements 
should  be  well  understood  by  him  who  attempts  to  instruct  the 
youth,  and  he  who  understands  them  can  make  himself  of  great 
value  to  his  school  by  imparting  a  knowledge  of  them  to  his  pupils. 

Chemistry  is  rapidly  becoming  one  of. the  most  practical  of  natu- 
ral sciences,  by  its  intimate  connection  with  scientific  agriculture, 
and  many  of  the  mechanical  arts. 

Every  school  district  in  the  town,  or  in  the  State,  afibrds  some 
&cilities  for  the  study  of  geology  and  mineralogy,  and  every  teacher 
should  know  enough  of  these  subjects  to  be  able  to  instruct  his 
pupils  relative  to  the  difierent  kinds  of  geological  formations  and 
the  scientific  names,  composition,  arrangement  and  classification  of 
our  several  rocks  and  minerals.  lie  should  also  know  something 
of  astronomy.  This  is  a  soul-stirring  science,  and  every  one  should 
know  something  of  its  elementary  principles  ;  and  while  the  teacher 
is  laboring  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  or  wandering  among  other 
worlds  which  move  in  silent  majesty  through  the  boundless  space 
above,  he  should  not  forget  his  own  organization,  he  should  have 
some  knowledge  of  the  anatomy  and  physiology  of  the  human  sys- 
tem. He  need  not  be  a  doctor,  but  he  should  know  something 
about  this  frame  which  is  so  "  fearfully  and  wonderfully  made." 
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He  needs  to  understand  the  principles  of  intellectual  philosophy, 
to  know  something  about  the  mind — how  it  can  be  most  readUj 
reached  and  its  latent,  but  powerful  energies  drawn  out.  A  teacher, 
whose  mind  is  stored  with  a  general  knowledge  of  the  elementary 
principles  of  these  subjects,  with  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
English  language,  and  of  those  other  branches  of  learning  usually 
taught  in  our  schools,  should  receive  our  most  liberal  patronage 
and  generous  compensation.  It  is  hoped  that  teachers  will  bear 
this  standard  in  view,  and  aim  to  attain  it  in  their  profession. 

These  hints  are  thrown  out  because  evidences  of  such  general 
instruction  are  so  rare  in  our  schools ;  it  is  encouraging,  however, 
to  know  that  some  of  our  best  teachers  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
introducing  general  exercises  on  some  of  these  most  interesting 
topics,  at  every  favorable  opportunity,  in  the  way  of  lecturing  the 
school  and  discussing  points  of  interest. 

£.  O.  IIawkes,  Supervisor, 

NEWRY. 

Your  committee  in  discharge  of  the  trust  imposed  on  them— of 
examining  candidates  for  teaching,  visiting  and  advising  in  the 
different  schools  in  town — in  examinations  have  found  as  much 
book  knowledge  as  good  sense  and  discretion ;  in  their  visits  have 
advised  a  government  founded  on  reasoning,  kind  and  impartial 
treatment  of  all  scholars,  mild,  yet  firm  and  unvarying ;  the  ana- 
lytical mode  of  instruction  as  far  as  practicable,  and  a  thorough- 
ness in  all  branches  pursued ;  and  have  labored  to  deeply  impress 
upon  the  minds  of  the  youth  of  this  town  the  vast  importance  of 
laying  aright  that  foundation,  which  in  youth  forms  the  deepest 
impression,  and  so  materially  underlies  a-lifo  long  education. 

Stephen  B.  Foster,  Chairman. 


NEWCASTLE. 

Upon  the  subject  of  common  schools,  and  their  importance  to 
tlie  welfare  of  society,  the  people  have  constantly  line  upon  line ; 
and  I  deem  it  unnecessary  at  this  time  to  take  up  the  theme,  or 
lengthen  this  report  by  any  general  remarks  or  statements,  except 
such  as  directly  concern  the  schools  under  my  supervision.    I 
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STATISTICAL   TABLES. 


It  will  be  seen  that  the  number  of  statistical  tablet}  is  less  in  this 
than  in  either  of  my  former  reports.  Some  items  of  interest,  such 
as  the  average  attendance  during  the  summer  and  winter  schools, 
and  the  number  and  character  of  the  school  houses  in  each  town, 
have  been  omitted,  yet  the  aggregates  are  given  in  the  summary 
of  statistics  to  be  found  in  the  first  part  of  this  report.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  the  following  will  furnish  the  data  necessary  for  all 
needful  calculations.  The  materials  composing  these  tables  were 
collected  from  the  annual  returns  made  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
May  1,  1859.  The  labor  of  collecting  the  information  which  they 
were  designed  to  afford,  is  greatly  increased  by  the  defective  man- 
ner in  which  too  many  of  them  are  made — ^while  a  return,  in  some 
instances,  may  give  a  part  of  the  items  sought,  it  will  wholly  omit 
the  remainder.  For  illustration  :  it  will  give  the  whole  number  of 
scholars,  but  not  the  number  in  the  summer  or  winter  schools. 
Table  II  exhibits  the  defective  returns  better  than  any  other.  No 
returns  wore  received  in  season  for  this  report  from  the  towns  of 
Smyrna,  Seaville,  Byron,  Comville,  Palermo  and  Machi^sport. 

TABLE    I. 

This  table  will  show  the  population  and  valuation  of  each  city, 
town  and  plantation  in  1850 ;  the  amount  of  school  money  raised 
in  each  ;  the  excess  above  the  amount  required  by  law  ;  and  deficit 
in  each  case ;  the  amount  received  from  State  school  funds ;  tlic 
average  wages  of  male  teachers  per  month,  exclusive  of  board ; 
and  the  average  wages  of  female  teachers  per  week,  exclusive  of 
board.  A  part  of  these  items  could  not  be  given  in  the  case  of 
those  towns  which  have  been  incorporated  since  1850.  The  exact 
valuation,  in  every  case,  may  not  be  given  to  the  new  towns,  or 
to  those  from  which  they  were  formed.  No  population  could  be 
given  to  many  of  the  towns  incorporate^  since  1850. 
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TABLE    II. 

In  this  tabic  are  given  the  whole  number  of  scholars ;  the  whole 
number  attending  summer  schools ;  the  wliole  number  attending 
winter  schools ;  mean  average  attendance  in  summer  and  winter 
schools ;  whole  number  of  districts ;  number  of  male  teachers ; 
number  of  female  teachers,  and  average  length  of  schools  in  weeks. 

TABLK    III. 

This  is  a  graduated  table  showhig  the  comparative  amount  of 
money  raised  by  the  different  counties  in  the  State  for  the  educa- 
tion of  each  child  between  the  ages  of  four  and  twenty-one  years, 
with  the  rank  of  each  county  for  1858  and  1859  ;  the  whole  amount 
raised  by  each  county  for  the  support  of  schools ;  income  of  State 
school  and  other  local  funds  ;  amount  expended  for  the  support  of 
private  schools  ;  amount  of  voluntary  contributions  for  support  of 
private,  and  prolonging  public  schools ;  amount  paid  for  school 
supervision ;  value  of  all  the  school  houses  in  each  county,  and 
the  number  of  children  between  the  ages  of  four  and  twenty-one 
years  of  age. 

TABLE    IV. 

This  also  is  a  graduated  table,  in  which  each  city  and  town  are 
numerically  arranged  according  to  the  amount  of  school  money 
raised  per  scholar,  on  a  scale  running  from  one  to  one  hundred 
and  nineteen.  Castine  ranks  one,  and  Fort  Fairfield  one  hundred 
and  nineteen.  It  will  be  seen  that  Castine  ranked  one  in  1868. 
Towns  having  raised  the  same  amount  of  school  money  per  scholar 
have  the  same  rank.  Each  town  is  also  ranked  'from  one  to  forty- 
six,  according  to  the  ratio  of  the  mean  average  attendance  to  the 
whole  number  of  scholars.  Argyle  ranks  one,  and  Somerville  forty- 
six.  The  percentage  of  school  money  raised  in  proportion  to  the 
whole  valuation,  expressed  in  mills  and  tenths  of  a  mill,  is  indicated 
on  a  scale  from  one  to  one  hundred.  Rangely  ranks  one,  and 
Perkins  one  hundred. 
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- 

__ 

- 

- 

No.  16, 

- 

8.000 

- 

- 

_ 

- 

_ 

No.  SI,  Middle  DiT., 

26 

8,000 

25  00 

9  40 

6  96       - 

I'so 

No.  88, 

61 

26,000 

60  25 

19  65 

9  00       - 

2  00 

Swan  Island,    . 

423 

17,898 

260  00 

6  20 

30  00 

2  06 

Watmore, 

406 

66,596 

300  00 

57  00 

60  26 

27  00 

2  75 

SUPERINTENDENT'S  REPORT. 
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<H-5 

<<S-s 

Albion, 

1,604 

231,097 

1,000  00 

37  00 

208  45 

20  00 

1  75 

AngtisU, 

8,227 

2,080,712 

6,000  00 

63  80  1,020  47 

23  11 

2  62 

Belgrade, 

1,722 

304.943 

1,034  00 

80 

216  02 

16  78 

2  06 

Benton, 

1,189 

155,992 

800  00 

86  60 

170  72 

19  43 

2  02 

Chelsea, 

1.096 

146,869 

700  00 

42  40 

156  62 

20  00 

2  60 

China, 

2,769 

456,035 

1,725  00 

03  00 

410  32 

19  76 

2  05 

Clinton, 

1,743 

188,606 

1,047  37 

1  57 

241  70 

20  00 

2  00 

Farmingdalc,   . 

- 

253.927 

800  00 

- 

129  50 

26  60 

2  61 

Fayette, 

1,085 

194,777 

650  00 

—1  00 

124  06 

21  00 

1  51 

Gardiner, 

5,226 

1,385,298 

3,550  00 

414  40 

611  17 

29  95 

3  44 

Hallowell, 

3,201 

967,042 

2,150  00 

229  40 

341  43 

48  00 

2  19 

Litchfield, 

2,100 

299,608 

1,000  00 

- 

234  42 

21  00 

1  78 

Manobeater,     . 

825 

239,501 

700  00 

205  00 

96  85 

19  75 

1  86 

Moninoatb, 

1,925 

356.8S2 

1,155  00 

- 

216  77 

20  75 

195 

Mount  Vernon, 

1,479 

239,054 

587  40 

—300  00 

175  66 

20  00 

2  08 

PitUton, 

2,823 

593,319 

1,700  00 

6  20 

362  31 

23  25 

2  25 

Beadfield, 

1.817 

439.723 

1,200  00 

109  80 

189  60 

18  45 

2  00 

Borne, 

830 

79,097 

600  00 

2  00 

133  66 

16  67 

1  86 

Sidney, 

1,955 

458.656 

1,200  00 

27  00 

- 

21  16 

2  45 

VassalborOQgb, 

3,099 

641,288 

1,900  00 

40  60 

430  00 

21  60 

2  30 

Vienna, 

851 

126.125 

510  60 

_ 

127  78 

20  00 

1  63 

Wateryille, 

3,965 

1,018,362 

2,500  00 

121  00 

691  43 

24  00 

2  50 

Wayne, 

1,367 

233,339 

820  20 

- 

164  42 

18  60 

1  90 

West  Gardiner, 

1.200 

228.880 

800  00 

44  00 

186  30 

19  71 

1  90 

Windsor, 

1,793 

260,427 

1.080  00 

4  20 

266  77 

_ 

Winslow, 

1,796 

342.652 

1.200  00 

122  40 

259  36 

16  60 

1  84 

Winthrop, 

2,154 

500,757 

1,292  40 

- 

26  78 

21  66 

2  75 

Plahtatiojcs. 

Clinton  Gore,  . 

195 

6,722 

150  00 

33  00 

29  00 

16  00 

1  87 

Uolty, 

110 

5.081 

60  00 

—16  00 

13  10 

75 

COUNTY  OF  LINCOLN. 


Towns. 
Aloa, 
Boothbay, 
Bremen, 
Bristol, 
Cashing, 
Damarisootta, 
Dresden, 
Bdgeeomb, 
friendship, 
Jefferson, 
Keweasile, 
KoblfboTMigb, 


9161 
2,504! 

891 
2,910 

805 
1,328 
1,419 
1,231 

662 
2,223 
2,012 
1,408 


182,679} 
239,067 
107,6t:5j 
251,075 

90,688: 
377,242! 
270.613, 
167,730l 

70,181 
298,677; 
392,603 
234,312 


650  00 

40 

117  39 

23  83 

1,502  40 

- 

393  02 

21  46 

534  00 

—60 

24  00 

21  00 

1,760  00 

4  00 

416  00 

27  30 

483  00 

_ 

108  03 

21  33 

1,000  00 

203  20 

212  26 

21  16 

851  00 

—40 

195  65 

22  67 

738  60 

- 

187  68 

20  25 

391  00 

—20 

90  38 

20  52 

1,333  8a 

- 

310  96 

20  00 

1,200  00 

—7  20 

- 

20  00 

852  98 

8  IS 

206  31 

18  32 

2  22 

2  08 

1  87 

2  21 

1  82 

2  37 
2  40 
1  66 

1  76 

2  25 
2  39 

1  es 
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COUNTY  OF  LINCOLN,  (Continued.) 
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fund. 
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e  of  board. 

ge  wages  of 
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f board. 

1      , 
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g-g^ 

o 

"3 

e.2    ; 

s-5=i 

1.^ 

^ss 

tt^ 

&4      1 

>        ' 

<  g    ■ 

»^a  , 

<  8 

<Ho 

<;h-s 

Roeklaod, 

6,0:)2 

1,036,599 

6,000  00 

2,968  80 

921  78 

33  14 

3  00 

St.  George, 

2,217, 

233.820 

1,320  20 

—10  00, 

366  00 

19  65 

1  92 

SomervUle, 

552 

33,504, 

331  20! 

1 

80  68 

15  72 

1  82 

Soatbport. 

543 

37,126 

326  00 

20i 

87   10 

27  50 

2  00 

Soath  TbdmastoD, 

1.420 

285,300 

900  00 

48  00 

222  65 

28  31 

3  00 

ThomastOD, 

2,723 

740,5761 

2,500  00 

866  20 

3  HO  00 

28  94 

2  42 

Union, 

1,074! 

341.621 

1,182  00 

—2  40 

246  89 

23  01 

1  82 

Waldoborough. 

4,199 

941,088' 

2,700  00 

180  60' 

630  00 

21  50 

2  25 

Warren, 

2.428 

777,730 

1,460  00 

3  20 

321  35 

23  00 

2  15 

Washington,     . 

1,756 

143,560 

1,053  60 

_         1 

233  31 

19  02 

1  76 

Westport, 

761 

101.511 

466  00 

9  40' 

114  02 

23  91 

1  59 

Whitefield,       . 

2,160 

278,160 

1,400  00 

104  00 

277  02 

20  65 

1  96 

Wiicasset, 

2,343 

605,096 

1,350  00 

—55  80 

1 

275  98 

30  40 

- 

Plantations. 

1 

1 

! 

1 

1 

Matinioas, 

220' 

20,000 

132  00 

1 

35  67 

25  00 

2  00 

Monbegan, 

103, 

3,506i 

100  00| 

38  20 

- 

20  oo! 

2  00 

Miuole  Kidgo, 

56' 

'_         1 

34  00 

40| 

31  17 

12  00, 

3  00 

COUNTY  OF  OXFORD. 


Towns. 
Albany, 
Andover, 
Bethel, 
Brownficld, 
Baokfield, 
Byron, 
Canton, 
Denmark, 
DixfielJ, 
Fryebarg, 
Qilead, 
Grafton, 
Greenwood, 
Hanover, 
Hartford, 
Hebron, 
Hiram, 
LoTell, 
Maion, 
Mazioo, 
Newry, 
Norway, 
Oxford, 
Paris, 
Peru, 


747; 

71,843 

455  00' 

6  80 

111   16 

1  14  57 

1  78 

710' 

75,390 

426  00 

_         , 

110  00 

18  60 

1  86 

2.25  i| 

266,498 

1,351  80 

, 

325  85 

17  44 

2  17 

1,320 

159,636 

i       792  00 

- 

186  30 

15   45 

1  99 

1,657 

259,924 

1,020  00 

25  80 

225  00 

18  33 

1  63 

296 

19,968 

- 

- 

- 

i      - 

926 

142,735 

580  00 

24  40 

134  00 

21  00 

1  90 

1,203 

170,710 

800  00 

78  20 

175  56 

17  50 

1     1  97 

1.180 

153,729 

600  00 

—108  00 

170  00 

16  37 

2  00 

1,524, 

279,088 

1,200  00 

285  60 

232  00 

20  00 

<     2  00 

359 

47,622 

215  40 

1 

52  63 

15  62 

1  77 

108 

7.000 

65  00 

20 

12  80 

20  00 

2  00 

1,118 

53,000 

671  00 

20 

137  60 

15  00 

1  50 

366 

38,212 

160  00 

—59  60 

42  60 

14  50 

1  66 

1,293 

169,665 

708  00 

—67  80 

141  97 

16  44 

1  60 

839' 

118,567 

603  40 

- 

123  60 

19  20 

1  95 

1,210 

160,713 

726  00; 

1 

169  33 

18  11 

1  85 

l,196i 

163.722 

720  00 

2  40i 

80  OU 

18  34 

2  14 

93; 

12,022 

76  00 

19  20; 

19  00 

26  00 

2  00 

481 

57,480 

290  oo; 

1  40| 

68  22 

14  22 

1  85 

4591 

48,564 

275  401 

1 

59  29 

18  60 

2  16 

1,9621 

326,473 

1,400  00' 

222  80| 

281  87 

21  21 

1  85 

1,233 

183,800 

800  00' 

60  20' 

196  69 

19  10 

1  62 

2,^83 

481,259 

1,729  80| 

1 

344  19 

21  40 

2  16 

1,109 

103,798 

700  00 

34  60' 

159  69 

16  00 

1  64 

SUPERINTENDENT'S  BEPORT. 
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COUNTY  OF  OXFORD,  (Continued.) 
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<  £     1 
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Porter, 

i     1,208 

165,198 

724  80 

_           I 

167  33 

17  33, 

1  91 

Roxbnry, 

246 

15,929 

179  00 

31,40 

31  44 

12  78 

1  29 

Bnmford, 

1     1,375 

181,692' 

825  00 

■ 

188  00 

19  66 

1  85 

Stoneham, 

;        483 

25,390 

300  00 

10  20 

- 

17  00 

I  90 

Stow, 

1        407. 

47,881| 

300  00 

55  80 

74  10 

15  00 

1  78 

Sumner, 

1,151 

168,070; 

700  00 

9  40 

157  55 

17  50 

1  69 

Sweden, 

698 

124,268 

500  00 

81  20 

96  85 

19  83 

1  90 

Waterford, 

1,448 

263,090, 

900  00 

31  20, 

170  02 

20  50 

1  78 

"Wooditock,      . 

1,012 

80,524 

608  00 

8o; 

141  28 

19  83 

2  21 

Plastatiohs. 

1 

1 

' 

AndoTer  N.  Sorplns, 

Bl, 

3,000i 

12  12 

—35  48 

1  22 

_ 

1  67 

Franklin, 

!         188 

0,584 

125  00 

12  20 

43  98 

13  75 

1  23 

Fryebarg  Aoad.  Grant 

!          64 

3,000' 

-         1 

1 

_ 

- 

2  00 

Hamlin'i  Grant, 

j        108 

5,500 

65  00 

2o: 

10  00 

15  00 

1  25 

Letter  B, 

174 

5,000 

125  00 

20  60 

35  00 

14  00 

2  00 

laneoln. 

1       - 

i 

84  00 

- 

13  50 

18  00 

3  00 

Milton. 

166 

10,2201 

150  00 

50  40 

_ 

19  00 

1  77 

No.  5,  R.  1  and  2, 

105 

5,ooo: 

_ 

_ 

_ 

- 

- 

Rilej, 

60, 

3,027. 

1 

COUNTY  OF  PENOBSCOT. 


Towns. 
Alton, 
Argyle, 
Bangor, 
Bradford, 
Bradley, 
Brewer, 
Burlington, 
Carmel, 
Carrol, 
Cbarleiion, 
Chester, 
Clifton, 
Corinna, 
Corinth, 
Dexter, 
Dizmont, 
Xddington, 
Bdlnburg, 
&iield. 


BzeUr, 

OmrlaDd, 

Olioboni) 


252 

338 

14,432 

1,296 

796 
2,628 

481 
1,228 

401; 
1,283 

339 

306 
1,550 
1,600 
1,948, 
1,605! 

606! 
93 

396| 

802| 
1,853 
1,2471 

905 


13,346 

22,573 
3,899,218 

85.488 

99,979 
363,316 

28,500 
107,228 

21,229; 
142,977 

12,703 


19,295i 

165,292; 

199,964! 

267,561[ 

219,612 

101,283 

11.307 

27,1631 

50,975 

242,197! 

132.004, 

86,8211 


300  00, 

148  80 

CO  00. 

17  50 

1  80 

228  801 

26  00 

23  80 

20  00 

2  75 

15,500  OO! 

6,840  80  1,907  32 

47  00 

3  10 

800  00 

22  40. 

227  84 

22  75 

2  09 

480  00 

2  40i 

114  62 

29  00 

2  12 

1,300  00 

—276  80 

333  47 

28  oo' 

2  00 

300  00, 

11  40 

77  91 

21  00 

2  16 

750  001 

13  20 

181  46 

22  33 

2  04 

275  00, 

34  40 

; 

23  50 

1  93 

800    00; 

30  20 

197  38 

24  00 

2  24 

300  00 

96  60 

65  76 

19  00 

1  80 

222  00 

38  40 

48  14i 

20  oo; 

2  37 

850  00^ 

—80  00 

238  58 

19  OOj 

2  08 

960  OO! 

-         1 

246  80 

19  36; 

2  14 

1,300  00 

131  20' 

296  41, 

27  00^ 

2  60 

1,000  ooj 

37  00. 

222  30 

23  00: 

2  00 

700  00, 

282  40 

111  161 

20  60 

2  25 

60  oo: 

—5  8(k 
12  40' 

11  08 

-     1 

4  00 

250  00 1 

62  33' 

18  OOi 

2  to 

500  OOi 

18  80! 

114  27 

19  42^ 

1  83 

.1,200  00 

88  20 

251  05 

25  60 

2  60 

800  00 

51  80 

208  80 

23  40; 

2  TO 

600  00 

—43  00 

123  96 

17  75i 

2  36 
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COUNTY  OF  PENOBSCOT,  (Continubd.) 
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HI 

>    9    > 

!       A4 

f 

<  2 

1   w  a-a 

1    <:  S    ,<H-5 

<H-S 

Greenbush, 

457 

22,090 

362  00 

87  80 

90  38    17  00 

I  76 

Greenfield, 

305 

37,480, 

183  00 

- 

45  00    21  00 

1  SS 

Hampden, 

3,195 

1      423,441 

2,000  00 

83  00 

446  77    24  27 

i     2  27 

HerinoD, 

1,374 

129,069 

850  09 

25  CO 

218  15    18  51 

1     1  80 

Holden, 

_ 

1       119.943 

550  00 

_ 

111  85    18  66 

'     1  84 

Uowland, 

214 

24,114 

250  00 

121  CO 

24  95    22  00 

1  83 

HadsoD, 

717 

>        41,296 

430  20 

_ 

1     116  00    22  26 

2  25 

Kendaskeag,    . 

- 

1         -         1 

585  00 

- 

j     129  85'  26  56!     ^  ^^ 

Lftgrange, 

482>        38,300' 

300  00 

10  80 

83  45    25  66!     2  00 

Lee, 

917 

1        68,151 

550  00 

20 

137  82    18  12 

;     2  37 

Levant, 

1,842 

•       169.397 

CSO  00 

—42:)  20 

189  42'  20  75l     2  05 

Lineoln, 

1,3581       126,663 

850  00 

36  20 

,     212  00    23  25 

1     2  42 

Lowell, 

378 

1         19,609 

226  80 

_ 

1       75  48    15  00 

!     2  16 

Mazfleld, 

186 

!          8,784^ 

100  00 

—11  CO 

23  66'       - 

1     2  00 

Milford, 

687 

,      128,876i 

COO  00 

187  80 

103  88   30  00 

i     2  30 

New  burg, 

1,399 

1      115,354 

838  00 

1  40 

206  37    20  64 

'     2  26 

Newport, 

1,212 

195,203 

730  00 

2  80 

184  17i  22  00 

1     1  76 

Oldtown, 

3,087 

336,995, 

2,000  00 

147  80 

484  78    34  00 

'     2  16 

Orono, 

2,785 

259,930 

1,700  00 

29  00 

279  66    30  00 

2  15 

Orrington, 

1,851 

256,605 

1,200  00 

89  40 

270  09    27  08 

2  16 

Passadumkeag, 

294 

20,066' 

300  00 

123  CO 

41  661       - 

2  40 

Patten, 

470 

46,447, 

500  00 

118  00 

70  00    24  00 

2  26 

Plymouth, 

925 

80,272, 

COO  00 

45  00 

147  17    20  80 

2  17 

Prentiss, 

161 

5,625 

100  00 

3  40 

-       1       - 

1  62 

Springfield, 

583 

29,422 

365  00 

15  20 

108  38'  24  00 

2  26 

Stetson, 

885 

78,987. 

550  00 

19  00 

126  00    22  75 

2  24 

Veaiie, 

- 

j 

450  00 

- 

106  30   40  00 

2  40 

Winn, 

- 

_         1 

100  00 

- 

-      ;  16  00 

1  66 

Woodvillc, 

- 

5,000 

150  00 

- 

38  061       - 

2  00 

Plantations. 

Mattamisoontis, 

54 

6,000 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

- 

Mattawamkeag, 

306 

o.OOO' 

- 

- 

28  74    20  00 

2  76 

Niekatow, 

- 

4,000 

25  00 

- 

100  ooi      - 

1  50 

No.  4,  R.  1,      . 

161 

6,625 

_ 

- 

-       1       - 

2  00 

No.  5,  R.  6,     . 

102 

4,000 

67  00 

5  80 

18  OO'       - 

2  17 

Patiagumpus, 

50 

1.200 

50  00 

20  00 

1 

_ 

Webster, 

29 

8,000 

49  00 

31  60 

14  88 

7  00 

1  75 

Towns. 
Abbot, 
Atkinson, 
Barnard, 
Blanehard, 
Bowerbank, 
BrowiiTille« 


COUNTY  OF  PISCATAQUIS. 


747 


896 

1811 
192j 

173i 
7871 


66,361 
111,181! 

14,844 
17,130 
17,876 
78,987! 


450  00' 

660  OO! 

110  oo! 

70  oo; 

103  80' 
600  00; 


1  80' 

13  00 

1  40 

—46  OOl 

27  80| 


99  37  21  13 
17  75 

24  00   - 

20  00 

16  97   - 
110  46  17  20 


1  88 
1  89 

1  20 

2  00 
a  10 
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COUNTY  OF  PISCATAQUIS,  (Continued.) 
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BoTer, 

1,927 

243,118 

1,200  00' 

43  80 

283  83 

18  CO 

2  02 

Foxerofty 

1,045 

142,707 

630  OO: 

3  00 

119  37 

20  00 

1  75 

Gailford, 

834 

94,714 

600  00. 

—40 

118  90 

23  00 

2  OS 

Greenrille, 

326 

36,150 

200  00 

4  40 

23  00 

26  00 

1  85 

KinfTibery,       . 

181 

22,639 

110  00 

1  40 

24  59 

20  00 

IBS 

Bedford, 

322 

30,378 

200  00 

6  80 

49  87 

14  60 

1  50 

Ifilo, 

932 

89,410 

563  00 

3  80 

198  79 

17  83 

2  18 

IfODMD, 

654 

66,733 

400  00 

7  CO 

26  00 

1  77 

OmeTille, 

424 

28,926 

254  40 

- 

50  82 

17  00 

1  75 

Parkman, 

1,243 

117,194 

750  00; 

4  20 

161  02 

20  66 

1  62 

Bangerrille,      . 

1,267 

192,300 

775  00 

14  80 

- 

19  00 

1  67 

Bebee, 

1,223 

104,786 

750  00 

16  20 

159  64 

22  80 

2  08 

Shirley, 

250 

38.012 

100  00 

—50  00 

41  00 

15  00 

1  46 

l¥ellingion,      . 

600 

42,042 

360  00 

- 

94  53 

15  00 

1  75 

l¥miamsbarg. 

124 

22,014 

100  00 

1 

25  60 

12  81 

- 

2  17 

Plaftatioss. 

BllioteTille,      . 

102 

10,884 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

K«.  2,  K  5,      . 

- 

- 

10  50 

- 

4  85 

- 

1  00 

COUNTY  OF  SAGADAHOC. 


rOWTVB. 

Arrows  ic, 

Batb, 

Bowdoin, 

Bowdoinham, 

Georgetown, 

Perkins, 

Phipsburg, 

Richmond, 

Topsham, 

Weet  Batb, 

Woolwich, 


3111 

72,8751 

190  OOj 

3  40 

40  42! 

25  00 

1  25 

1     8,020l 

2,777,778 

10,000  00' 

6,188  00 

1,202  96 

53  47 

4  20 

i     1.857" 

247,813' 

1,114  20i 

- 

227  50, 

19  98 

1  75 

2,381 

529,794 

1,500  00 

71  40 

329  31 

22  62 

1  96 

1,121 

155,390^ 

675  00 

2  40 

160  12, 

23  20 

2  45 

84 

26,721 

14  60 

—35  80 

6  88 

- 

1  87 

1,805 

365,622 

1,100  00 

17  00 

273  20 

21  00 

1  96 

, 

2,056 

405,475, 

1,240  oo: 

6  40 

343  60. 

18  81 

2  12 

. 

2,010' 

581,232' 

1,250  00 

44  00 

221  CO 

19  80 

1  83 

, 

560! 

88,645 

250  00 

14  00 

' 

20  00 

2  67 

i,42o: 

34C,3C5 

1,000  00 

148  00 

181   10 

27  75 

2  17 

Anaon, 

Athens, 

Bingham, 

Bloomfield, 

Brighton, 

Oambridge, 


COUNTY  OF  SOMERSET. 


2,016 

1,468 

752 

1,301 

748 

487 


310,391 

1,210  00 

40 

262  12 

19  50 

244,687 

870  00 

—10  80 

- 

16  68 

86,322 

452  00 

80 

116  00 

19  00 

256,690 

780  60 

- 

186  30 

19  60 

46,919 

450  00 

1  20 

104  08    17  00| 

30,526 

282  80 

-9  40 

60  60 

17  33! 

2  14 
2  01 
2  00 
2  26 
2  06 
2  02 
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COUNTY  OF  SOMERSET,  (Continued.) 
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Fairfield, 

2,452' 

Harmony, 

1,107' 

Hartland, 

960, 

LezingtoD, 

538; 

Madison, 

1,768| 

Mayfield, 

133, 

Meroer, 

1.186! 
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577i 

New  Portland, 

1,4C0' 

Norridgewook, 

1,848| 

Palmyra, 

1,625' 

Pittsfield, 

1,666: 

Ripley. 
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St.  Albans, 

1,792| 

Skowbegan, 

1,7501 

Smitbfield, 
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Solon, 

1,419; 
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- 
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No.  1,  R.  2,  W 
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No.  1,  R.  3,  E. 
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No.  1,  R.  3,  W 

.  K.  R., 

!          59' 

No.  2,  R.  2, 

144 

No.  4,  R,  1,  N. 

*B.P., 

98 

llr^3G3 

30,a76 

21M2C 

&u,ee5 

139,075 
418,074' 
130,286 

83,106' 

43,288 

281,045 

3,435 

146,504 

48.616 
230,031; 
344,400 
162,897 
119,084 

57,648, 
168,540' 
331,370 

77,058 
179,700' 
211,276 


75e  00 
330  00 

312  00 
582  to, 

1,500  00 
670  00 
600  00 
375  00 

1,061  40' 

75  00' 

711  60 

350  00 

900  00 

1,108  80 

1,000  00, 

1,000  00 
400  00 

1,075  20; 

1,000  00, 
325  00 
b51  40 
867  00 

I 
28  05' 
70  00, 


—261  eo. 


100  33|  20  40!  L  67 
89  33  U  &0   1  90 


1  80' 

-  I 

28  80i 

5  8O1 

24  OOi 

52  20; 


S6  56  18  75 
128  94  17  00, 


380  00 
157  00! 
143  36| 


60   221  27 


-4  80' 


3  80 

4  00' 

_    ! 

25  00' 

300  40 

15  40 

I 

6  40i 

-198  80 


—60 


5,000 
3,3001 
6,000 
3,000! 
1,0001 
3.000i 
2,0001 


13  85 

27  701 

28  05 
22  50 


84  OOi   —2  40!   17  31 


81  62 
206  73 

239  62 
234  77: 
189  99 
93  68| 
264  901 
283  60; 
115  5l| 
192  53; 
192  88 


19  771 

20  00" 

19  33; 

14  50t 

21  771 

26  25^ 

18  00' 

22  11 
16  OOi 

20  361 

21  25; 
20  sol 
24  36; 

22  06' 

19  50, 

23  87 
19  00, 


t  03 

1  62 

2  25 
2  50 
2  18 

1  7J 

2  04 

1  25 

2  41 

1  51 

2  07 
2  30 

1  88 

2  59 
2  29 
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10  00 
16  00 


11 
55 
58 
40 
82 


1  25 
3  00 

2  25 
2  00 
1  69 
1  S3 


1  64 


COUNTY  OF  WALDO. 


Towns. 

Appleton, 

1.127, 

Belfast, 

6,052| 

Belmont, 

1,486| 

Brooks, 

1,022! 

Barnbam, 

7841 

Camden, 

4,005' 

Frankfurt, 

4,233 

Freedom, 

9481 

Hope, 

l,110i 

206,691 

860  OOI       183  80 

233  04    19  90 

1  85 

1,323,997 

4,500  OOi    1,468  80 

770  8O'  39  00 

3  00 

125,215 

445  79, 

80  68]  21  00 

1  50 

102,343 

1,625  00:    1,011  80 

153  05    27  00 

2  00 

82,284 

300  00}  —170  40 

113  23    18  90 

1  50 

602,804 

2,600  OOi       197  00 

694  28i  22  00 

2  00 

608,242 

3,000  00!       460  20 

673  50,  22  00 

1  5T 

146,537 

568  80; 

131  24|  16  77 

2  11 

159,342 

660  00!     —16  00 

154  78!  24  74 

1  85 
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COUNTY  OF  WALDO,  (Continued.) 
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Islet  boroagb, 

984 

95a04 

690  40 

_ 

163  10    21  12 

1  78 

Jaekson, 

833 

117,782 

600  00 

100  20 

120  85l   18  87 

1  66 

KlM>X, 

1,102 

133,194 

660  00 

—1  20 

139  591  20  67 

2  00 

Liberty, 

1,116 

99.715 

670  00 

40 

166  lO!  16  92 

1  79 

Linoolarille, 

!     2,174 

248,890 

1,304  40i 

_ 

309  92,  23  60 

1  60 

Monroe, 

1,606 

184,206 

1.000  00 

36  40 

235  73'  22  00 

I  60 

Montville, 

1,878 

258,037 

1,126  80 

242  39'  19  92 

1  74 

Jilorrill, 

•                   - 

368  40 

97  301  20  50 

1  89 

North  Haven, 

806 

82,650 

500  00 

16  40 

178  47i  27  16 

1  60 

North  port, 

1     1,260 

146,735 

756  00 

- 

162  00    16  64 

1  60 

Palermo, 

'     1,659 

177,886 

1 

- 

- 

- 

Prospect, 

,     2,467 

131,267 

750  00 

- 

170  00    22  66 

1  93 

Searsmont, 

1     1,696 

201,760 

1,017  60 

- 

223  69    20  43 

2  06 

Searsport, 

■     2,207 

502,819 

1.600  00 

275  80 

361  60!  28  00 

2  45 

Stockton, 

1 

232,000 

1,100  00 

• 

205  09    22  87 

2  05 

SwanTille, 

944 

102.999 

566  00 

—40 

145  09i  22  76 

I  84 

Thomdike, 

1,029 

142,604 

650  00 

32  60 

149  94'   18  81 

1  74 

Troy, 

,     J,484 

164,444 

900  00 

9  60 

208  10|  18  00 

1  25 

Unity, 

1,557 

236.034 

950  00, 

15  80 

171  40|  18  82 

1  67 

Vioalhaven, 

1,252 

103,921 

800  00 

48  80 

212  95|  25  41 

1  88 

Waldo, 

812 

81,697 

500  00 

12  80 

108  40 

23  60 

1  93 

COUNTY  OF  WASHINGTON. 


Addison, 

1,152 

206,931 

700  00 

8  80 

172  79 

16  60 

2  33 

Alexander, 

544 

36.722 

326  40 

_ 

74  66 

22  00 

2  19 

BaileyTille,      . 

431 

24,700 

300  00 

41  40 

60  13 

20  00 

2  00 

Baring, 

380 

63,632 

275  00 

47  00 

60  26 

30  00 

2  00 

Beddington,     . 

147 

21,028 

88  20 

_ 

18  70 

2  25 

Calais, 

4,750 

735,422 

3,000  00 

150  00 

833  00 

33  33 

2  83 

CenterrlUe,      . 

178 

22,801 

107  00 

20 

30  00 

_ 

2  41 

Charlotte, 

798 

45,405 

430  85 

—47  95 

92  80 

21  20 

2  25 

Cherryfield,      . 

1,648 

199.992 

1,000  00 

11  20 

245  85 

23  00 

2  50 

Golambia, 

1,140 

109,931 

700  00 

16  00 

177  64 

23  00 

2  82 

Cooper, 

562 

36,332 

360  00 

22  80 

61  05 

20  76 

2  08 

Crawford, 

324 

20,994 

200  00 

5  60 

44  94 

_ 

1  18 

Cutler, 

820 

76,870 

350  00 

—192  00 

120  60 

25  60 

2  76 

Doblois, 

126 

78  00 

2  40 

20  00 

_ 

2  68 

DennysTille,     . 

458 

99,853 

474  80 

200  00 

73  00 

27  60 

2  12 

East  Maohias, 

1,904 

313,894 

1,200  00 

57  60 

260  18 

32  22 

2  86 

Eastport. 

4.125 

660,519 

4,000  00 

1,625  00 

617  75 

36  30 

2  10 

Edmands, 

446 

67,385 

267  60 

_ 

65  80 

20  60 

2  80 

Harrington, 

963 

109,315 

650  00 

72  20 

137  00 

25  00 

2  26 

Jonesborongb, 

466 

45,754 

370  00 

90  40 

62  00 

22  00 

1  92 

Jonesport, 

826 

64,602 

- 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

Labec, 

2,814 

240,153 

1,690  00 

1  60 

395  00 

27  27 

2  24 

MaohiM, 

1,590 

403,903 

1,900  00 

946  00 

257  28 

40  92 

2  67 
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COUNT*  OF  WASHINGTON,  (Continued.) 
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21,369 
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121  00 

—38  00 

32  25 
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Martbfield,      . 
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220  00 

43  GO 

4ti  95 

40  00 

3  16 

Medybempg,     . 

187 

19,739 

150  00 

3T  80 

40  00 

22  00 

2  00 

Milbridge,        . 

1,170 

121,925 

702  00 

_ 

1^3  00 

30  00 

200 

Korihfield,       . 

24G 

24,950 

200  00 

52  40 

3G  36 

22  00 

1  75 

Pembroke, 

1,712 

158,994 

1,027  20 

_ 

324  92 

26  72 

2  18 

Perry, 

1,324 

115,374 

800  00 

5  60 

lti7  Gti 

25  42 

2  53 

Prlnoetoo. 

280 

24,314 

300  00 

m  00 

ni  2'J 

20  00 

2  31 

Bobbinitoo,     . 

1,028 

152,767 

616  80 

- 

U^  7C 

21  91 

2  Z6 

Bteaben, 

1,122 

119,136 

673  20 

^ 

l.r»  32 

22  16 

1  99 

Toptfield, 

2C8 

26,642 

175  00 

11  20 

44  75 

21  00 

2  12 

Trefloott, 

782 

62,349 

496  20 

27  00 

119  4(i 

22  00 

1  95 

Weiley, 

S29 

29,743 

200  00 

2  00 

- 

23  00 

2  25 

Whiting, 

470 

61,260 

300  00 

18  00 

09  12 

23  00 

2  UO 

Whitneyrille,  . 

519 

86,052 

312  00 

60 

77  22 

i 

38  00 

3  37 

PLANTATIOVf. 
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Big  Lake, 
Oodyviile, 
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_ 

28  00 

—47  60 

8  00 

- 

2  00 

47 

1         — 

57  00 

28  80 

7  00 

- 

1  75 

Danforth, 

168 

,          6,000 

102  00 

1  20 

20  09 

_ 

2  00 

Jaokaon  Brook, 

_ 

1         - 

_ 

- 

-       1 

_ 

2  00 

No.  7.  R.  2,      . 

61 

!          3,500 

96  00 

62  40 

54  00 

- 

1  50 

No.  9,  R.  4,     . 

59 

11,000 

57  75 

22  35 

- 

_ 

1  75 

No.  14, 

42 

5,700 

100  00 

74  80 

29  09 

- 

- 

No.  18, 

20 

3,500 

_ 

- 

- 

_ 

1  00 

Ttilmadge, 

46 

11,000 

68  00 

,         40  40 

8  02 

15  00 

1  75 

Waite, 

81 

9,000 

81  00 

32  00 

50  47 

20  00 

2  00 

COUNTY  OF  YORK. 


Towns. 

Aoton, 

1,359 

213.825 

815  40[ 

i     159  00 

Alfred, 

1,319 

271,600 

900  00 

108  CU,     220  GO 

Berwick, 

2,121 

219,101 

1,700  00! 

427  40      399  CO 
2,843  OOl  1,027  30, 

Biddeford,        . 

6,095 

2,176,728 

6,500  00, 

Buxton, 

2,995 

424,397 

1,800  00 

3  00 

378  00 

Oomiih, 

1,144 

198,622 

684  00^ 

—2  40 

147  171 

Dayton, 

- 

130,650 

600  00 ! 

. 

97  07- 

Bliot, 

1,803 

320,658 

1,081  80 

- 

232  351 

HoUif, 

2,683 

237,894 

1,100  00 

- 

232  35= 

Kennebank,     . 

2,650 

732,996 

1,800  00 

210  00 

354  49' 

Keanebiinkpori, 

2,706 

512,135 

1,800  00! 

176  40 

358  05 

KiUery, 

2,700 

290,492 

1,800  00; 

176  40 

392  88; 

Lebanon, 

2,208 

354,809 

1,324  801 

- 

355  43 

LImeriek, 

1,473 

235,780 

900  00 

16  20 

181  46! 

LiaingtoDy 

2,116 

346,786 

1,260  OOi 

—8  60 

272  5li 

18  41 

1  89 

21  75 

2  42 

20  34 

2  44 

56  54 

2  20 

19  90 

2  15 

15  25 

1  62 

18  67 

2  15 

19  28 

3  08 

16  25 

2  00 

23  30 

1  9$ 

23  04 

2  14 

25  00 

3  00 

20  09 

2  27 

17  87 

1  98 

16  38 

1  93 
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LTman, 

1,37G 

102,753 

825  60 

_ 

200  84 

19  40      2  10 

Newfleld, 

1,418 

212.832 

bSO  80 

- 

180  07 

18  87      2  30 

Korth  Berwick, 

1,5'J3 
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COUNTY  OF  LINCOLN,  (Continued.) 
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Bunita  ThomaatoD, 

632 
1,110 

428 

602 

432.0 

12, 

7 

12  20.5 

ThomastOD, 

718 

741! 

553.6 

1 

C 

14:  23.0 

Union, 

755 

409 

58.-) 

394.5 

15 

19 

14  21.4 

Waldoborongh. 

2,396 

1,054 

1,028 

779.5 

31 

20 

37  25.4 

Warren, 

906 

506 

69C 

500.0 

19 

18 

18  21  7 

Washington,    . 

675 

404 

4G4' 

325.0 

13 

9 

15;  20.9 

Wettport, 

340 

200 

238 

1G2.5 

G 

5 

6  21.0 

Whitefleld,       . 

810 

424 

580'; 

387.5 

18 

15 

16'  18.8 

WiioaMet, 

770 

- 

417 

- 

6 

10 

7 

- 

PLAXTATI058. 

1 

Matinious,       . 

99 

50 

59 

46.5 

1 

1 

1  24.0 

Monhegan, 

65 

35 

40 

32.5 

1 

1 

116.0 

Muiole  Kidge, 

72 

58 

40' 

■ 

2G.5 

2 

1, 

2  28.5 

1 

ToUI,        . 

20,264 

10,956 

13.0G0.  9,034.0 

293. 

273. 

309  21.9 

T0W58. 

Albany, 

AndoTer, 

Bethel, 

Brownflcld, 

Buokfield, 

Byron, 

Canton, 

Denmark, 

Dizfleld, 

Fryebarg, 

Oilead, 

Grafton, 

Greenwood, 

Hanover, 

Hartford, 

Hebron, 

Hiram, 

Lorell, 

Haaon, 

Hezioo, 

Kewry, 

Norway, 

Oxford, 

Parie, 

Pen, 


COUNTY  OF  OXFORD. 


314 

146 

187: 

128.5' 

8 

6| 

8  18.3 

279 

177 

229' 

149.0 

7 

6: 

9  18  0 

948 

569. 

7311 

488.0. 

26i 

17! 

24  19.7 

579 

381, 

382, 

273.0 

16 

10 

13  19.1 

642 

_     1 

377- 

_    1 

303 

298.5 

13 

10 

14  20.7 

401 

238i 

301; 

210.5 

—  1 
9 

6; 

11  18.7 

470 

312 

342 

251.0 

13; 

9 

15  20.1 

472 

288' 

3GG 

2G4.0 

11 

9 

13  18.4 

GG3 

320 

3^4 

275.0 

15 

9| 

20  20.2 

147' 

109, 

121 

89.0 

6' 

6 

7  13.9 

37 

19 

20 

13.5 

3| 

1| 

1  22.0 

407 

280' 

303 

221.0 

13. 

5: 

10  13.0 

123 

72 

97 

73.0 

4 

4 

4  16.3 

401 

252, 

335, 

228.0 

14 

11 

15  20.3 

329 

206! 

252: 

180.0 

8, 

7' 

11  20.0 

521, 

254j 

351 

230.5 

14 

9; 

15  18.1 

594 

385 

428 

325.0 

14 

" 

14  20.9 

67, 

37 

43 

30.0 

1! 

ll 

1>  18.0 

212- 

150: 

177 

120.0 

6. 

7i 

6  16.6 

166' 

145; 

163 

124.5 

6 

*i 

7  19.1 

817' 

481. 

610. 

433.0 

15' 

12 

16  20.S 

624' 

236| 

281. 

200.0 

10 

111 

9  20.0 

1,065. 

662, 

758, 

561.0, 

18. 

15l 

26i  19.2 

502' 

266! 

363 

250.5' 

11' 

111 

11"  21.1 
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COUNTY  OF  OXFORD,  (Continued.) 


Total, 


g 

0  1. 

"j 

■J2 

s  1 

• 

• 

to 
.2 

II 

5^ 

j 

,0 

•     "S 

TOWNS. 

QU 

o 
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a 

-1 

rage  at 
r  and  V 

5 

s 

5 

d 

CCft     ■ 

0  0 

"S 

els 

s  • 

0    1  r  « 

1 

-^i  1 

Ja 

g'i| 

0     1 

0 
0 

d    i^^ 

^ 

Efcg    1 

^^ 

a.2i 

5I  ' 

^ 

?5   i^.2 

Poiter, 

4'.>4 

292 

363 

247.0 

13 

9 
4 

14  20.8 

Boxbary, 

88 

40 

64 

41.0 

0 

5  16.0 

RumfoHi 

5C4 

332 

428 

2S8.0 

13 

11 

15  22.1 

Stooeham, 

184 

11.') 

144 

90.5 

6 

4 

5  17.0 

Stow, 

238 

113 

128 

97.0 

8 

4 

10  15.1 

Famner, 

428 

24f, 

333 

223  0 

16 

11 

14  19.1 

Sweden, 

280 

188; 

219 

160  5 

8' 

6 

10  19.9 

Waterford, 

490 

278 

342 

252.5 

13 

12 

13  21.3 

Woodstock, 

487 

209i 

1 

270 

191.5 

11; 

6 

10  1G.6 

Plantations. 

Andover  N.  Surplus, 

33 

22' 

22 

18.0 

1 

_ 

1  16.0 

Pranklin, 

135 

105 

86 

56.0 

4 

4 

4  117 

Frjebarg  Acad.  Grant,    . 

f 

-     1 

- 

_ 

1 

_ 

1  14.0 

Uamlin'd  Grant, 

26 

17 

20 

13.5 

1 

1 

1  18.0 

Letter  B, 

94 

19 

69 

33.5 

4 

1 

5  20.0 

Lincoln, 

44 

32 

40 

30.5 

2 

1 

2  16.0 

Milton. 

• 

9G 

39 

78 

49.0 

2 

1 

5  20.2 

J    14,358      8,409     10,223  7,214.0    370    269    395  18.4 


COUNTY  OF  PENOBSCOT. 


Towns. 
Alton, 
Argyle, 
Bangor, 
Bradford, 
Bradley, 
Brewer, 
Barlington, 
Carmel, 
Carrol, 
Charleston, 
Chester, 
Clifton, 
Corinna, 
Corinth, 
Dexter, 
Dixmont, 
Eddington, 
Kdinbarg, 
Enfield, 
Etna, 
Exeter, 
Garland, 
Gleabnro, 


208 

119 

109' 

86.5 

7 

2 

7  22.4 

153 

131 

153 

117.5 

4 

2 

2  16  0 

5,219 

3,460 

3,825 

2,893.0 

4 

10 

73  33.6 

677 

374 

467, 

321.0 

12: 

7 

11  19.1 

324 

203 

175 

155.5 

4 

2 

6  23.0 

946 

688 

024, 

4690 

13 

6| 

15  22.2 

251 

144 

75! 

97.5 

6 

2 

6  22.0 

54' 

306 

280: 

230.5 

10 

5, 

11  20.4 

185 

113 

101' 

78.5 

8 

3 

8  17.5 

550 

354 

404' 

3120 

10 

7 

11  23.1 

157 

102 

1151 

80.5 

6 

2 

7  16.4 

132 

80 

91! 

71.5; 

4 

2 

5  15.7 

688 

450 

439| 

360.01 

16 

< 

18  18.8 

755 

523 

658' 

460.5 

15, 

10; 

21  18.0 

860 

543 

586, 

451.0, 

10 

3 

24  19.0 

645 

358 

480| 

316.5' 

12 

11 

15  20,4 

326 

181 

245 

176.5, 

7 

6; 

8  22.7 

27 

23 

- 

_ 

2 

2;    - 

175 

111' 

63 

62.0, 

6 

~l' 

5  23.5 

353 

181 

27l! 

1755; 

8! 

Hi 

9  17.3 

671 

461i 

674| 

397.0! 

12 

10 

14  20.7 

624 

336; 

474I 

3280i 

9. 

7| 

10  20.8 

339 

177! 

2131 

145.0^ 

7. 

4! 

8  20.8 

17 
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COMMON  SCHOOLS. 

COUNTY  OF  PENOBSCOT,  (Coktinubd.) 
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08 

71 
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2 

3  18.7 
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M46 
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Olt! 
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20 

12 

25  23.5 
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5a 

JSft 
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315.5 

13 

9 

13  20.4 
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83U 

207 

240 

161.0 

'     8: 

3 

16  18.9 

Httwtaad, 

ea 

4W 

54 

42.0 

.       4i 

1 

6  22.5 

Uadi&D, 

sea 

2afi 
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164  5 

■      7. 

4 

8  18.5 
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377 

U21 

322 

>     214  0 

'     v! 

3 

7  18.2 

S93' 

1^3 

172 

135.5 

4 

3 

4  24.0 

Lea, 

5UTi 

2^7, 

271 

!     221.5 

7 

4 

10  16.9 

Leruit, 

51^1 

2S4 

3^4 

;      261.0 

,     13 

1 

7  19.9 

Ltn««ln, 

563' 

441 

402 

344.0 

10, 

4 

15  23.4 

LawBll, 

l>52' 

]g;j 

44 

75.0 

7 

1 

6  20.7 

Haififlld, 

&3 

4U 

- 

1 
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^ 

1      3  10  0 

Uilford, 

a^] 

15.V 
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1      110  0 

4- 

2 
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Nowbarg, 
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10 

7 

14  22.3 
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'     310.5 
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7 

18  21.3 

OldtuWD, 

1,308; 
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7C2 

587.5 

1    ». 

8 

20  25.9 

OroDO, 

7tt5 

4^1, 

328 

336.0 

10, 

6 

10  33.9 

OrrlagtoDt 

7iC 

44ti, 

574 

394.0 

12 

8 

15  21.3 

Puiidamketff, 
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!tC 
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78.5 

*, 

- 

6  22.0 

FaUad, 

Sas! 
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5' 

1 

9  22.2 

Pljmoatbi 

423 

an 

287 

196.0 

?; 

6 

11  21.7 
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56 

10 

24.5 

e' 

_ 

5  12.8 
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IVIS 
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^i' 

2 

7  20.0 
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3i;4, 
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303 

193.5 

7! 

6 

11  22.9 

Toittt, 

277* 

1U4 

203 
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8' 

2  24.0 

^loo. 

W 

5&, 

70 

49  5 

3 

1 

3  21.8 
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- 

- 
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- 

- 

- 
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PSi 

40 

37 

29.5 

3 

- 
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27 

- 

- 
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_ 

1!    - 

No.  4,  a.  ],     . 
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_     1 

- 

- 

3 

- 

i;  - 

No.  5,  H.  ti,     , 

C7, 

23 

19 

15.5 

3 

_ 

2  18  0 

Piittagtiojpait 

44 
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- 

- 

_  1 

1 

_ 

_  1    _ 
1 

Wobster, 

2^1 

2t 

— 

- 

2 

1 

-1    - 

Total, 

■ 

27,033 

1C,8D3 

IS, OH 

I 

13,580.0 

421 

223 

565 

J 

20.9 

Tow.f8. 
Abbot, 
AtkinioD, 
Baroardy 
Blanehard, 
Bowerbank, 
BrowDTillo, 


COUNTY  OF  PISCATAQUIS. 


332; 
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^1 

^i 
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3191 
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10 

3' 

16, 19.6 
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70 
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3 

- 1 

4*  18.0 
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46 

_ 

1 

1 

1  26.0 
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18i 
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25.0 

3 

- 1 

3:26.0 

335i 


1801 


238:     154.0 


9|      6]      7  20.4 
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COUNTY  OF  PISCA 

TAQl 

FIS,    (COKTINUED.) 
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l' 
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COUNTY  OF  SAGADAHOC. 
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RiehiDond, 
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Wett  Bath, 
Woolwich, 
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9; 
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COUNTY  OF  SOMERSET. 
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530; 
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829, 
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9! 
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24  18.6 
16  20.8 
12  18.6 
17,21  1 
9: 15.1 
5  19  0 
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COUNTY  OF  SOMERSET,  (Continued.) 


TOWNa 


Ganun, 

OoDOoni, 

CornTille, 

Detroit, 

BmbdeD» 

Fairfield, 

HArmooy, 

iUrUand, 

Lezingten, 

MAditoo, 

Majfield, 

Meroer, 

MOMOW, 

New  Portland, 

Norridgewook, 

Palmjra, 

PitUfield, 

Ripley, 

St.  Albans, 

Skowhogao, 

Smithfield, 

Solon, 

Btarka, 


Plattatioss. 
Caratunke, 
Dead  river, 
FlagiUff, 
Forks, 
Mooie  river, 
No.  1,  K.  2,  W 
No.  2,  K.  2, 
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I  I         i         1         I 


COUNTY  OF  WALDO. 


Towns. 
Appteton, 
Belfast, 
Belmont, 
Brooks, 
Bamham, 
Camden, 
Frankfort, 
Freedom, 
Hope, 


646 

427( 
1,220 

4981 

371.5i 

2,248 

1.425 

1,100  0 
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166i 

215 

136.01 

425 
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355; 

235.5! 

341 

224i 

238' 

177.51 

2,000 

1,000 

1,065- 

823.0 

1,961 

1,350 

1,703 

1,202.5; 
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183; 

•    303, 

192.0, 
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253; 

2891 

198.5, 

61 
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25, 

?1 


12. 

14;  10.8 

16 

26' 39.0 

5! 

6  23.9 

6; 

10  34.0 

4 

7. 16.8 

17 

26  22.7 
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TABLE    IV. 


A  GRADUATED  TABLE,  showing  the  amount  of  School  Money 
raised  in  each  town  in  the  State,  per  Scholar;  the  ratio  of  the  mean 
average  attendance  to  the  whole  number  of  Scholars;  the  percent* 
of  School  Money  raised  in  each  town  in  proportion  to  its  Talnation^ 
expressed  in  mills  and  tenths,  and  the  relative  ranks  of  the  respective 
towns. 
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PLANS    FOR    SCHOOL    HOUSES. 

A  few  plans  for  school  houses  are  herewith  submitted.  The  first 
is  adapted  to  the  wants  of  a  smaller  school,  and  the  second,  to  one 
consisting  of  two  departments.  They  will  serve  as  models,  and 
sucli  changes  can  be  made  as  the  necessities  of  the  district  require. 
It  is  universally  conceded  that  much  advancement  has  been  effected 
in  school  architecture  in  tliis  State,  by  thus  bringing  these  simple 
models  within  the  reacli  of  school  officers  and  building  committees. 
Although  much  improvement  has  been  made  in  this  direction,  very 
much  remains  to  be  accomplished.  Too  many  torn  and  dishonored 
erections,  called  school  houses,  still  disgrace  our  wayside,  and  do 
violence  to  every  notion  of  architectural  beauty.  The  chaste  and 
modest  simplicity  of  those  represented  on  the  third  page  of  plates, 
Would  form  with  such  a  striking  contrast.  That  on  the  fourth  page 
Tn'U  show  how  much  the  natural  surroundings,  the  trees,  shrubber- 
ies and  play-grounds,  may  conduce  to  the  attractiveness  of  the 
scene,  every  day  brought  before  the  unfolding  mind  of  the  child. 

Too  little  attention  is  paid  to  this  important  and  interesting  sub- 
ject. School  houses  are  placed  upon  the  very  limits  of  the  high- 
way, with  no  well  made  grounds  in  front,  where  the  children  may 
safely  indulge  in  those  plays  which  conduce  so  much  to  their  hap- 
pmess  and  physical  development,  and  not  a  tree  to  break  the  rough 
winds  of  winter,  or  the  melting  sun  of  summer.  Let  ample  grounds 
be  provided  before  the  house  is  erected,  and  then  let  some  one,  or 
the  older  boys  of  *the  schools,  encouraged  by  teachers,  level  the 
ground  and  plant  trees  tliereon.  Every  such  act  will  make  easier 
the  rough  road  to  knowledge,  and  render  it  the  source  of  the  most 
pleasant  reminiscences. 

When  a  school  house  has  been  erected,  it  should  be  furnished 
with  scats  and  desks  having  a  regard  to  the  laws  of  our  physical 
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Tbe  baiLliog  here  presented  should  be  2C  bj  3G  feet  on  the  ground,  or  at  least,  25  bjT 
35  feet  iniide.  A  C — Entries,  8  feet  square,  cno  for  each  sex.  B-^Librarj  and  appar^ 
atus  room,  8  b j  9  feet,  which  maj  be  used  for  a  recitation  room  for  small  sited  classes. 
B— Teacher's  platform,  behind  which,  on  the  wnll,  shoald  be  a  black-board  13  feet  long 
bj  5  feet  wide.  £  E — Recitation  seats.  Those  on  the  sides  are  placed  against  the  wall } 
those  in  front  of  the  teacher's  platform  have  backs  and  are  movable.  F  F  F — Free 
•pace,  at  least  2  feet  wide,  next  tbe  wall  on  three  sides  of  the  room.  G— Desk,  for  two 
pupils,  4  feet  long  bj  18  inches  wide.  11 — Seat,  for  two  pupils,  4  feet  long  bj  18  inches 
wide.  I — Central  aisle,  2  feet  wide;  the  aisles  on  either  side  of  this  should  be  from  18 
to  24  inches  wide.  The  area  on  either  side  and  in  front  of  the  teiehcr's  platform  is 
intendetl  for  reading  and  spelling  classes,  and  inj  other  class  exercises  in  which  the 
papili  stand;  and  ihe  space  next  the  wall  may  be  used  to  arrange  tbe  greater  part  of 
the  school  as  one  class  in  anj  general  exercises  requiring  it.  This  and  the  following 
plan  are  drawn  on  a  scale  of  ten  feet  to  an  inch. 
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THE  GRADATION  OF  SCHOOLS. 


The  following  is  the  argument  referred  to  in  a  preceding  part  of 
this  report,  taken  from  the  sixteenth  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Massachusetts  Board  of  Education  : 

"  The  most  ohvious  advantages  resulting  from  such  an  organiza- 
tion of  the  schools,  would  be  the  increased  productiveness  of  the 
teacher's  labors,  without  any  increase  of  expense.     Every  good 
teacher  attaches  importance  to  a  skillful  arrangement  of  his  pupils 
in  classes,  according  to  age  and  proficiency.     In  most  of  our  dis- 
trict schools,  the  diversity  in  these  respects  is  so  great  they  can  be 
but  imperfectly  formed.     The  object  of  gradation  is  to  classify  the 
schools  themselves,  placing  the  young  children  in  one,  those  of 
maturer  age  in  another,  and  whenever  it  is  practicable,  those  of  an 
intermediate  age  in  a  third,  and  if  there  be  children  enough  in  one ' 
neighborhood  to  constitute  three  schools,  it  is  not  a  matter  of  in- 
difference whether  the  division  be  made  perpendicularly,  cutting 
through  these  three  stata,  and  putting  some  of  all  ages  into  each 
school ;  or  horizontally,  separating  the  older  and  the  younger  from 
each  other,  and  placing  them  in  different  schools.     In  the  one  case 
the  formation  of  large  and  regular  classes  will  be  out  of  the  ques- 
tion ;  in  the  other  it  will  be  practicable  and  easy.     In  the  one,  only 
a  few  individuals  can  be  instructed  simultaneously ;  in  the  other, 
many  times  the  same  number  can  be  advantageously  instructed 
together.     With  the  same  teachers,  by  one  arrangement  there  might 
be  three  first-rate  schools  ;  by  the  other,  there  cannot  be  any  but 
very  ordinary  schools.     The  expense  of  instruction  given  to  an  indi- 
vidual in  the  two  cases,  is  widely  different.     If  we  reckon  the 
teacher's  wages  at  the  rate  of  twenty-five  cents  an  hour,  two  reci- 
tations a  day  for  a  single  pupil,  which  should  occupy  a  half  an  hour 
at  each  time,  would  cost  the  district  twenty-five  cents.     If  the  same 
scholar  were  in  a  class  of  four,  his  two  recitations  a  day  would  cost 
six  cents  and  a  quarter.     In  a  class  of  sixteen,  it  would  cost  but  about 
21 
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a  cent  and  a  half.  Or,  to  take  another  view,  if  the  time  of  the 
teacher  were  to  be  bo  distributed  that  each  member  of  the  school 
should  receive  just  his  proportion,  the  one  who  should  belong  to  a 
class  of  sixteen  might,  in  conjunction  with  the  other  members,  have 
thirty  minutes  each  half  day ;  the  one  who  should  belong  to  a  class 
of  four,  seven  minutes  and  a  half,  while  the  pupil  who  should  belong 
to  no  class,  would  have  less  than  two  minutes  of  the  teacher's  time. 
It  is  easy  to  perceive  the  superior  economy  of  those  schools  whose 
pupils  are  arranged  in  convenient  classes,  over  that  of  schools  in 
which  only  a  few  pupils  can  be  associated  in  the  same  class.  In 
schools  properly  graded,  classes  consistuag  of  twenty  persons  can 
be  as  well  instructed  as  an  individual  could  be  in  the  same  time. 
In  the  common  district  school,  either  one  part  must  receive  a  dis- 
proportionate amount  of  attention,  and  the  remainder  suffer  from 
neglect,  or  all  must  be  taught  in  that  hurried  and  superficial  man- 
ner which  is  of  but  little  value.  Nor  is  it  the  mere  want  of  time 
that,  in  this  case,  interferes  with  true  economy.  The  difficulty  of 
governing,  no  less  than  of  teaching,  a  district  school,  increases  with 
the  number  of  classes.  The  want  of  regular  employment,  with  but 
short  intervals  between  the  class  exercises,  is  a  principal  cause  of 
disturbance  in  these  schools.  If  a  school  of  sixty  were  to  be  divi- 
'ded  into  but  three  classes,  not  only  would  the  teacher  be  able  to 
give  thorough  and  systematic  instruction,  but  the  classes,  being 
examined  in  their  lessons  in  rotation,  would  need  all  the  intervals 
of  time  for  study  to  prepare  for  the  next  recitation.  It  is  essential 
to  the  true  discipline  of  a  school  that  there  be  no  leisure  time  in 
school  hours  for  any  other  purpose  than  that  of  preparation  in  the  - 
appointed  studies.  Where  this  is  the  case,  it  requires  but  little 
supervision  to  keep  the  whole  school  in  good  order.  The  mind 
that  is  not  kept  active  in  study,  will,  from  the  natural  restlessness 
of  youth,  be  active  in  something  foreign  to  the  business  of  the 
school  room.  It  is  the  misfortune  of  many  of  our  schools  to  be 
made  up  of  such  heterogeneous  materials  as  to  baffle  all  attempts 
at  regular  classification ;  and  the  consequence  is,  that,  before  the 
long  circuit  of  the  recitations  of  numerous  small  classes  is  comple- 
ted, each  class  has  an  interregnum  of  several  hours,  in  which  it 
may  pursue  its  studies  or  amusements,  as  the  fancy  takes  it.  It  is 
quite  as  much  the  tedium  of  the  scene  a^  the  love  of  mischief,  that 
leads  to  disorder.  It  is  of  no  use  to  increase  the  task  assigned. 
Children  cannot  entertain  themselves  over  a  dry  text-book  for  so 
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long  a  period.     Snch  a  general  condition  of  the  school  gives  a  dan- 
geroas  power  to  those  uneasy  spirits  who  exhaust  their  ingenuity 
in  stirring  up  others  to  annoy  the  teacher.     Not  a  single  recitation 
can  be  conducted  properly  when  the  teacher  must  direct  his  eye 
frequently  to  every  part  of  the  room,  to  prevent  anarchy.     The 
teacher  and  his  class  must  be  kept  in  sympathy  both  with  the  sub- 
ject and  with  each  other.     The  diversion  of  the  attention  to  answer 
questions  from  others, — to  subdue  a  refractory  pupil, — to  shake  the 
finger  at  one, — and  to  awe  another  into  silence  by  a  significant 
look,  arrests  the  course  of  thought,  chills  the  glowing  feelings,  and 
often  destroys  utterly  the  effect  of  a  recitation.     It  is  not  difficult 
to  picture  fb  ourselves  a  teacher  hearing  a  reading  lesson,  for  ex- 
ample, in  the  midst  of  such  annoyances.     Perhaps  the  piece  to  be 
read  is  expressive  of  tenderness  or  sublimity.     While  he  is  work- 
ing upon  the  imagination  of  the  class,  and  endeavoring  to  bring 
vividly  before  it  the  objects  which  impressed  the  mind  of  the  author, 
another  scene,  strangely  at  variance  with  this,  attracts  the  eyes  of 
the  class  to  another  part  of  the  room,  and  a  few  words  of  reproof 
fi^m  the  teacher  are  much  more  effectual  in  banishing  the  spirit  of 
the  piece  from  the  minds  of  the  class,  than  the  spirit  of  discord  from 
the  school-room.     If  the  exercise  is  continued,  the  remaining  part 
of  it  will  be  likely  to  be  purely  mechanical  in  its  execution,  and 
ludicrous  in  its  effect.     Though  a  skillful  teacher  may  be  able  to  do 
much  to  mitigate  these  evils,  they  are  inherent  in  the  system,  and 
cannot  be  avoided,  except  by  some  such  change  as  has  been  recom- 
mended.    *    *    * 

Another  argument,  suggested  by  the  foregoing  is,  that,  in  graded 
schools,  the  pupils  are  subjected  to  a  better  mental  discipline.  One 
of  the  chief  aims  of  education  is  to  promote  the  growth  of  the  mind. 
Now,  all  growth  must  proceed  in  harmony  with  organic  laws,  and 
can  be  healthy  only  as  it  is  gradual  and  regular.  The  evenness 
and  exact  measure  of  the  successive  steps  of  progress,  in  schools 
in  which  the  classes  move  on  in  regular  gradation,  form  of  them- 
selves a  system  of  order,  and  give  steadiness  to  the  mental  habits 
of  the  pupils.  All  the  members  of  each  class  are  habitually  trained 
to  regular  duty.  ^  The  work  of  to-day  is  but  the  continuation  of 
the  work  of  yesterday,  by  which  the  mind  acquires  the  power  and 
forms  the  habit  of  acting  systematically  and  thinking  consecutively. 
In  schools  that  arc  destitute  of  this  systematic  arrangement  of  the 
studies,  the  clear  perception,  the  steady  contemplation,  and  the 
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patient  elaboration  of  truth,  will  be  sacrificed  just  in  proportion  to 
the  hurry  and  confusion  occasioned  by  the  moltiplicitj  of  recita- 
tions. The  exact  gauge  of  the  capacities  and  acquisitions  of  the 
class  cannot  be  taken ;  the  precise  boundary  line  between  the 
known  and  the  unknown,  the  well-digested  and  the  ill-digested, 
cannot  be  ascertained.  Neither  the  proper  starting-point  nor  rate 
of  progress  can  be  determined  by  examination.  Consequently  the 
instruction  will  not  be  adapted ;  and  yet  the  routine  teacher  con- 
tinues pouring  out  the  usual  quantity,  without  knowing  whether  it 
falls  into  a  vessel  already  running  over,  or  into  a  sieve.  Within 
the  mind  of  pupils  thus  taught  there  is  no  continuous  channel  of 
thought,  widening  and  deepening  as  it  advances,  but\  succession 
of  exercises  is  carried  on,  extrinsically  to  the  mind,  which  the 
learner  does  not  succeed  in  appropriating  and  making  his  own. 
The  intellect  is  employed  in  receiving  passively  other  men's  thoughts, 
and  the  memory  in  treasuring  them  up.  The  result,  as  everybody 
knows,  is,  that  in  the  train  of  instruction  there  are,  so  far  as  the 
pupil  is  concerned,  many  broken  links  ;  that  the  memory  is  freighted 
with  a  confused  mass  of  ideas,  some  of  which  are  well  comprehen- 
ded, some  poorly  comprehended,  and  some  not  comprehended  at 
all.  The  teacher,  not  having  time  to  study  the  condition  and  wants 
of  his  classes,  is  driven  by  the  multiplicity  and  urgency  of  his  duties 
from  class  to  class,  and  thus  necessarily  produces  in  their  minds 
the  same  confusion  which  he  feels  in  his  own.  As  the  mind  of  the 
instructor  leaves  its  own  impress  on  that  of  his  pupils,  it  is  impor- 
tant here  to  consider  how  unfavorable  such  circumstances  are  to  a 
right  state  of  mind  in  the  teacher.  It  is  so  quickly  taken  off  from 
one  exercise  and  directed  to  something  else,  and  is  so  often  recur- 
ring to  the  same  study  in  its  different  stages,  and  perhaps  with  dif- 
ferent books,  that  there  is  not  time  for  exciting  any  high  degree  of 
ardor  or  enthusiasm ;  and  instead  of  kindling  up  a  fire  in  other 
minds,  it. imparts  a  chill  by  its  contact.  The  teacher,  in  such  a 
state,  works  with  but  half  his  natural  power,  and  often  does  the 
work  go  on  externally  after  the  mind  has  ceased  to  act. 

In  schools  properly  graded  there  are  still  other  causes  which 
favor  a  healthy  intellectual  excitement.  That  a  certain  degree  of 
exhilaration,  arising  fi:om  companionship  in  study,  is  necessary  to 
the  highest  success  in  teaching,  is  admitted  by  all.  The  influence 
of  such  association,  which  is  of  great  utility  with  persons  of  all 
ages,  operates  with  peculiar  force  upon  the  minds  of  the  young. 
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Every  one  must  have  observed  with  what  a  different  spirit  a  child 
performs  any  kind  of  work  al9ne,  from  that  which  it  manifests  in 
doing  the  same  work  in  company  with  others.  The  mere  bringing 
together  of  children  into  one  room  will  not  produce  this  excitement ; 
the  companionship  must  extend  farther,  and  enter  into  the  particu- 
lar work  in  which  they  are  engaged.  Let  twenty  individuals,  sit- 
ting side  by  side,  be  engaged  in  as  many  different  studies,  and  that 
intellectual  excitement,  which  is  always  produced  by  being  em- 
ployed together  in  the  same  way,  instantly  vanishes.  Not  only  in 
the  preparation  of  the  lesson,  but  in  the  class  exercise,  will  the 
benefit  of  association  appear.  Each  pupil  is  supposed  to  have  gone 
through  the  process  of  the  lesson  in  his  own  way.  Now  if,  after 
one  has  detailed  his  own  process,  and'  others  who  have  performed 
it  in  the  same  way  have  been  called  upon  to  manifest  the  coinci- 
dence, those  who  have  taken  a  different  course  be  requested  to  state 
and  explain  their  work,  every  member  of  the  class  will  feel  the  in- 
tellectual influence  of  every  other  member.  The  different  modes 
of  applying  a  principle,  or  of  finding  a  result,  are  multiplied,  fur- 
nishing additional  light  from  every  new  point  of  view.  The  teach- 
er's mind  often  moves  in  so  high  a  sphere  of  thought,  that  his  in- 
structions are  not  so  effective  with  the  class  as  the  less  scientific 
but  more  easy  and  familiar  thoughts  and  expressions  used  in  reci- 
tation by  different  members  of  the  class.  It  is  this  addition  of  the 
action  of  the  mind  of  the  whole  class  upon  that  of  each  member  to 
the  efforts  of  the  teacher,  that  gives  the  most  natural,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  complete  development  to  the  intellectual  faculties. 
Nothing  can  better  promote  mental  activity,  or  bring  knowledge  in 
closer  contact  with  the  iutellect.  This  very  fermentation  of  the 
mind,  produced  by  the  opening  of  so  many  new  avenues  to  it,  not 
only  makes  it  more  active,  but,  by  elaborating  the  new  ideas  ac- 
quired, gives  homogeneousness  to  them.  Acquisitions  thus  made 
are  wrought  more  deeply  into  the  mind,  and  arc  converted,  as  it 
were,  into  its  own  substance.  Now,  what  organization  of  the 
schools  is  most  favorable  to  such  a  result  ?  Only  where  the  schools 
are  graded  will  it  be  possible  to  form  the  whole  number  of  pupils 
into  properly  constituted  classes  ;  and  only  where  there  are  such 
classes  can  the  effect  above  described  be  produced. 

Such  a  system  will,  furthermore,  be  the  means,  both  direct  and 
indirect,  of  improving  the  supervision  of  the  schools.  Order  and 
regularity  when  introduced  into  one  branch  of  administration,  will 
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Datnrallj  extend  their  influence  to  the  rest.    One  of  the  first  etk^ 
of  classifj'ing  tlie  schools,  with  reference  to  gradation,  will  be  \J^ 
necessity  of  fixing  upon  some  common  standard  for  all  schools  (7 
the  same  grade.     If  there  is  a  high  school,  there  must  be  Bom^ 
terms  of  admission,  and  these  terms  must  be  the  same  for  appK^^ 
cants  from  all  the  schools  next  below  it  in  rank,  and  so  of  the 
relation  of  the  grammar  schools  to  the  primary  schools.     If  the 
requisitions  arc  uniform,  then   all   these  schools,  which  dismiss 
classes  and  send  them  to  the  next  higher  school,  must  come  up  to 
the  same  standard,  or  their  pupils  would  be  rejected  and  they  difk 
graced.    The  committees  would  not  fail  to  maintain,  by  some  means 
or  other,  such  a  uniformity.     The   importance  of  this  result  can 
easily  be  seen.     In  giving  uniformity  to  the  schools  of  the  same 
grade,  the  committee  equalize  the  privileges  of  education  to  the 
citizens  of  all  parts  of  the  town.     Without  a  well  known,  uniform 
rule  of  this  kind,  the  condition  of  all  the  schools  can  never  be  known 
by  the  whole  committee.     They  generally  appoint  sub  committees, 
assigning  to  each,  certain  schools  for  visitation.    WTien  they  come 
together  to  hear  the  reports,  each  sub  committee  has  its  own  ideas 
of  what  a  school  ought  to  be,  or  to  accomplish,  and  the  words, 
"good"  and  "bad"  in  such  reports,  have  no  fixed  value,  but  mean 
very  different  things  as  used  by  different  individuals.     The  real 
condition  of  the  schools  is  not  known  by  the  whole  or  even  a 
majority  of  the  committee.     What  kind  of  superintendence  that 
must  be,  where  no  uniform  rules  are  established  for  deciding  upon 
the  relative  merit  of  the  different  schools,  those  teachers,  perhaps, 
best  know,  who  find  their  rank  published  in  a  town  report,  in  a 
random  manner,  which  conflicts  with  their  judgment   and  their 
sense  of  justice. 

The  little  that  is  done  in  the  district  school,  by  way  of  promoting 
meritorious  pupils,  is  left  solely  to  the  discretion  of  the  teacher. 
It  would  be  a  great  improvement,  if  the  committee  were  to  take 
part  with  the  teacher  in  deciding  such  questions.  Indeed,  where 
the  attention  of  the  committee  is  not  directed  to  that  subject,  the 
supervision  of  the  schools  is  imperfect,  and  but  little  more  than 
nominal.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  committee  mark  the  progress  of 
the  children  in  the  primary  school,  and  are  concerned  in  their 
dismission  and  entrance  into  a  higher  school,  following  them  in 
observation  through  their  entire  course,  they  not  only  come  to  feel 
an  interest  that  would  otherwise  be  impossible,  but  acquire  a  famil- 
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ity  with  the  workings  of  all  parts  of  the  system  that  would  enable 
them  at  once  to  detect  any  disturbing  influences,  and  adopt  timely 
measures  for  their  removal.  In  schools  where  no  such  course  is 
pursued,  the  adjusting  power  of  the  committee  is  very  inoperative, 
and  each  school,  left  for  the  most  part  to  its  own  course,  proceeds 
firom  year  to  year,  repeating  its  former  errors. 

In  the  application  of  the  principles  which  have  been  variously 
stated  and  illustrated  in  the  preceding  discussion,  it  will  often  be 
necessary  to  make  limitations.     The  condition  of  different  towns, 
in  respect  to  population  and  extent  of  territory,  is  so  unlike,  that 
an  organization  of  schools  which  would  be  well  adapted  to  some  of 
them,  would  be  ill  adapted  to  others.     The  principles  laid  down, 
can  be  perfectly  carried  out  in  most  cities  and  towns  of  dense  pop- 
iilation ;  carried  out  in  substance,  though  not  exactly  in  form,  in 
those  towns  of  ordinary  size  which  have  a  convenient  centre,  with 
clusters  of  families  nearly  equi-distant  from  it,  or  in  large  towns 
^here  the  population  is  nearly  equally  distributed  among  several 
"^tinct  villages ;   while  in  towns  of  extensive  territory,  with  a 
^arse  population  spread  over  the  whole  area,  the  system  is  either 
wholly  inapplicable,  or  can  be  but  slightly  approximated.    Though 
"^e  diversity  in  the  population,  area,  and  form  of  the  towns  is  so 
^eat  that  no  exact  classification  of  them  can  be  made,  the  follow. 
^S  ^livision  into  three  classes  will  be  suflSciently  accurate  for  prac- 
tical  purposes,  as  but  few  towns  will  be  found  which  will  not  be 
refer^ible  to  one  of  these  divisions,  or  analagous  in  condition. 

^-  Cities  and  the  more  populous  towns.  In  these,  the  schools 
^^  S^nerally  graded  already,  and  the  subject  has  received  so  much 
^^^^ideration,  that  there  is  little  need  of  further  suggestion.  Where 
thero  are  no  obstacles  in  the  way,  it  is  better  to  have  four  grades 
thar^  three.  In  small  cities  it  may  often  be  found  more  economical 
^  ^^ing  all  the  grades  of  schools  into  one  building,  than  to  be  at 
^®  expense  of  purchasing  several  sites  and  erecting  as  many 
hoa^^g  In  the  larger  inland  towns,  it  will  be  necessary  to  abolish 
the  districts,  in  order  to  introduce  a  system  of  gradation  with  any 
***&li  degree  of  success. 

^  •  Compact  towns,  or  towns  having  one  large  village.  These 
^"1  admit  of  two  or  three  grades.  The  best  arrangement  ordina- 
^^y  »  will  be  to  place  a  high  school  in  the  centre  of  population  ;  two 
S^^xximar  schools  on  opposite  borders  of  the  village,  so  as  to  accom- 
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modato  both  parts  equally,  and  also  the  rural  districts  ;  and 
primary  schools  in  different  parts  of  the  town,  wherever  they  are 
needed. 

8.  Towns  of  extensive  territory,  with  a  sparse  population.  It 
will  be  very  difficult,  and  often  quite  impossible,  to  grade  the  Bchooh 
of  such  towns.  Other  expedients  must  be  resorted  to  for  the 
improvement  of  the  schools  in  these  places." 
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To  His  Excellency,  the  Governor, 

AND  THE  Honorable  Council. 

GenUemen : — Allow  me,  in  accordance  with  usage  and  a  provis- 
ion of  the  law,  to  lay  before  you  the  Seventh  Annual  Report  of 
the  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools  of  the  State  of  Maine. 
Very  respectfully, 

EDWARD  P.  WESTON, 

Superiniendeni. 
GoBHAM,  December  1,  1860. 
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REPORT. 


The  Superintendent  of  Schools,  on  receiving  his  appointment  in 
March  last,  made  it  his  first  endeavor  to  ascertain  the  character  and 
extent  of  the  duties  imposed  hj  his  office.     These  duties  are  stated 
somewhat  in  detail  in  the  general  school  law,  Revised  Statutes  of 
1857,  and  in  certain  acts  and  resolves  passed  hj  the  Legislature  at 
sahsequent  dates.     Section  sixty-third  of  the  eleventh  chapter  of 
the  Revised  Statutes,  provides  that  '*  the  Superintendent  shall  de- 
vote his  time  to  the  improvement  of  common  schools  and  the  pro- 
motion of  the  general  interests  of  education  in  this  State;  he  shall 
carefully  investigate  the  operation  of  our  school  laws,  collect  inform- 
ation in  regard  to  the  arrangement  of  school  districts,  the  location 
and  construction  of  school  houses,  and  the  use  of  the  best  school 
apparatus ;  consult  and  advise  with  superintending  school  commit- 
tees on  the  selection  of  text  books  adapted  to  the  wants  of  schools, 
on  the  methods  of  ascertaining  the  qualifications  of  teachers,  and 
of  visiting  and  examining  schools ;  inquire  into  the  most  approved 
methods  of  teaching,  and  the  best  means  of  training  and  qualifying 
teachers  for  their  duties ;  examinine  the  returns  made  by  superin- 
tending school  committees  to  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State, 
and  obtain  from  them  such  facts  and  statistics  as  may  be  useful,  and 
in  general,  procure  information  from  every  available  source,  for  the 
improvement  of  common  schools."     The  next  section  provides  that 
"by  correspondence  with  teachers,  school  officers  and  others,  and 
by  public  addresses  from  time  to  time,  in  difierent  parts  of  the  State, 
he  shall  endeavor  to  disseminate  the  information  he  has  acquired, 
and  awaken  a  more  general  interest  in  public  education." 

In  place  of  the  duties  assigned  to  him  by  the  original  statute,  in 
connection  with  the  county  teachers'  conventions,  the  '^Normal 
School  Act,"  passed  at  the  last  session  of  the  Legislature,  provides 
that  the  Superintendent  shall  visit  the  normal  schools  in  the  several 
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ooanties,  onoe  in  each  session,  and  make  examination  of  the  coarse 
and  character  of  the  instruction,  institute  such  rules  and  regula- 
tions for  the  management  of  the  schools,  and  prescribe  such  course 
of  instruction,  as  he  may  deem  necessary.  By  a  resolve,  approved 
March  19,  1860,  it  was  made  his  further  duty  to  obtain  from  the 
trustees  of  certain  academies  and  other  institutions  of  learning  not 
now  in  active  operation,  a  statement  of  facts  in  regard  to  the  funds 
of  such  institutions,  the  uses  made  of  the  same,  the  mode  of  their 
investment,  etc.,  and  report  the  result  of  his  investigationB.  By 
another  resolve,  bearing  same  date,  he  is  directed  to  inquire  into  the 
standing  and  condition  of  the  various  chartered  titerary  institutions 
in  the  State,  the  amount  of  funds  held  by  them  severally,  and  the 
uses  made  thereof;  and  to  inquire  especially  what  fiau^ilities  are  fiU' 
nished  by  said  institutions  for  the  education  of  public  school  teachers, 
and  to  communicate  the  result  of  his  inquiries  in  his  next  annual 
report ;  which  report,  by  provision  of  the  general  statute,  he  is 
required  to  make  to  the  Governor  and  Council  before  the  annual 
session  of  the  Legislature,  stating  ''  the  result  of  his  inquiries  and 
investigations,  and  the  facts  obtained  from  the  school  returns,  with 
such  suggestions  and  recommendations  as  in  his  judgment  will  best 
promote  the  improvement  of  common  schools."  This  report,  gentle- 
men, I  now  submit;  and  I  have  presumed  to  preface  it  with  this 
statement  of  the  duties  prescribed  to  the  office,  for  the  information, 
more  especially,  of  many  persons  to  whom  this  report  is  sent,  by 
requirement  of  law,  who  have  no  other  means  of  learning  what  the 
exact  duties  of  the  office  are.  They  will  thus  see  that  these  dutieSi 
embracing  so  wide  a  supervision  of  the  educational  interests  of  the 
State,  as  represented  by  schools  of  higher  and  lower  grades,  must 
absorb  the  entire  time  and  energies  of  any  one  person,  laboring  with 
the  greatest  industry  and  fidelity.  They  will  perceive,  at  the  same 
time,  that  any  labors  or  investigations  of  the  Superintendent  in  con- 
nection with  the  higher  seminaries,  have  &  special  reference  to  the 
improvement  of  the  common  schools.  The  investigations  required 
to  be  made  into  the  standing  and  condition  of  academies  and  collegea, 
are  directed  mainly  to  ascertain  what  service  they  are  rendering  in 
training  teachers  for  iheir  work.  His  labors  with  4he  n<»rmal  schools 
h«ve  a  still  more  immediate  connection,  of  oouxse,  with  the  eduoa- 
tioa  of  teaobers  fot  the  pablicaohods. 
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The  edacational  system  of  oar  State  includes  the  common  schools, 
graded  and  ungraded,  the  normal  schools,  the  academies  and  semi- 
naries, and  the  colleges.     The  mutual  relations  of  these  schools  are 
such  that  the  prosperity  of  one  class  necessarily  affects  the  welfare  of 
all  the  rest     It  should  be  our  aim  to  promote  the  common  good  of 
them  all,  so  far  as  this  can  be  done  consistently  with  the  general  in- 
terests of  the  community.     That  the  academic  schools  may,  in  cer- 
tain circumstances,  interfere  with  the  greatest  success  of  the  common 
aehools,  is  very  clear.     Upon  this  point  more  may  be  said  in  another 
<xmnection.     The  superior  importance  of  our  common  schools  is  so 
generally  admitted,  that  little  argument  is  needed  in  that  direction. 
To  increase  their  efficiency  and  to  enhance  their  value,  is  the 
leading  purpose  of  our  educational  movements.     We  beg  leave,  then, 
to  call  your  attention,  first,  to  the  condition,  the  wants,  and  the  best 
methods  of  promoting  the  prosperity  of 
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Since  the  introduction  of  the  system  of  general  superintendence, 
St  is  evident  that  our  public  schools  have  made  commendable  pro- 
gress toward  the  position  which  they  ought  to  attain  in  character 
mnd  efficiency.  They  have  now  a  deeper  hold  than  formerly  upon 
the  interest  of  all  classes  of  the  community.  They  occupy  better 
louses,  they  command  a  higher  order  of  teachers,  and  are  furnished 
^th  better  facilities,  generally,  for  the  performance  of  their  ap- 
propriate work.  This  is  especially  true  of  thoso  towns  in  which 
the  friends  of  popular  education  have  taken  hold  of  the  work  of  im- 
provement, with  a  purpose  not  to  be  defeated  by  opposition  from 
whatever  source.  In  many  towns  no  such  effort  has  been  made, 
and  of  course  no  considerable  improvement  is  apparent.  Thus, 
while  a  general  progress  may  be  affirmed,  it  is  very  evident  that 
vastly  more  remains  to  be  done,  than  has  yet  been  accomplished. 
By  what  means  shall  we  labor  to  this  end  ? 

Fundamental  to  this  work  of  further  improvement,  is  a  more 
thorough  awakening  of  the  public  mind  to  the  great  interests  whick 
are  involved  in  the  success  of  our  common  schools.  It  needs  to  be 
more  thoroughly  felt  in  every  class  of  society,  that  these  schools' 
ve  the  strongest  ground  of  oar  eonfidenee  in  the  socoess  of  oar 
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free  institutions ;  that  only  an  educated  people  can  constitute  a  self- 
governing  state.  To  awaken  this  interest  and  deepen  this  convic- 
tion, we  need  more  of 

PuBLio  Discussion. 
This  has  been  successfully  undertaken  in  several  places  in  the 
State,  during  the  last  year.  Citisens  have  assembled  and  made 
arrangements  for  a  series  of  lectures  and  discussions  upon  educa- 
tional topics,  either  wholly  among  themselves,  or  by  obtaining  the 
services  of  gentlemen  from  other  towns.  Such  efibrts,  well  con- 
ducted, cannot  fail  to  awaken  a  general  interest  in  the  subjects  dis- 
cussed ;  affording,  at  the  same  time,  a  literary  and  social  entertain- 
ment of  more  profit  than  is  often  received  from  a  series  of  lyceum 
lectures,  farther  fetched  and  more  dearly  bought.  Your  Superin- 
tendent has  found  it  impossible  to  answer  all  the  calls  made  upon  him 
for  public  lectures ;  but  he  has  had  the  pleasure  to  know  that  even 
amid  the  excitements  of  the  late  political  campaign,  there  has  still 
been  room  for  interest  in  the  subject  of  education.  In  the  more 
favorable  season  now  arrived,  he  earnestly  hopes  that  arrangements 
may  be  made  in  all  our  towns,  larger  and  smaller,  for  lectures  and 
discussions  such  as  have  been  suggested.  Professional  gentlemen, 
teachers  in  the  schools,  and  others  accustomed  to  speak,  can  be 
found  in  sufficient  numbers,  in  nearly  every  town,  to  conduct  such 
a  course  of  lectures  and  debates.  This  failing,  the  teachers  of  any 
town  or  neighborhood  might  themselves  easily  organize  a  temporary 
association  for  the  same  purpose ;  establishing  a  series  of  evening 
meetings,  and  inviting  parents  and  citizens  to  unite  in  sustaining 
them.  The  intrinsic  importance  of  this  subject  and  its  close  rela- 
tions to  all  the  higher  interests  of  society,  warrant  me'  in  asking 
our  clergymen,  of  every  name,  to  aid  in  this  discussion,  from  the 
pulpit.  The  religion  which  they  aim  to  promote,  reaches  its  highest 
manifestations,  and  contributes  most  largely  to  the  welfare  of  society, 
when  joined  with  the  best  education  of  the  people.  Intelligence  and 
virtue  ordinarily  thrive  or  fail  together.  I  bespeak,  then,  the 
voice  of  the  pulpit,  to  plead  on  all  suitable  occasions,  the  cause  of 
popular  education.  The  press,  with  a  voice  no  less  potent,  the 
religious  journal,  and  the  secular  as  well,  have  a  duty  in  this  r^ 
.gard,  not,  perhaps,  fully  recognized.    Their  cooperation  ia  this 
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matter  is  earnestly  solicited,  and  will  be  abundantly  recompensed 
in  the  good  accomplished.  And  this  suggests  the  importance  of  a 
more  general  attention  to 

Educational  Reading. 

It  is  a  sure  indication  of  progress  in  general  education,  that  so 
many  yaluable  works  have  been  issued,  within  a  few  years,  adapted 
to  aid  parents  and  teachers  in  the  successful  training  of  the  young. 
A  library  of  such  publications  can  easily  be  collected  by  those  who 
are  interested  to  inform  themselves  upon  the  important  topics  of 
which  they  treat.  Such  are  the  writings  of  Abbott,  Mann,  Emer- 
son, Page,  Holbrook,  Northend,  Barnard,  Drs.  Hall  and  Lewis, 
and  numerous  others  who  have  given  time  and  ability  to  this  import- 
ant service.  Besides  these  more  formal  works,  nearly  every  State 
in  the  Union  has  its  monthly  journal  devoted  to  the  same  object. 
It  is  believed  that  our  teachers  and  school  oflScers  would  be  profited 
by  sustaining  our  own  educational  journal ;  by  contributing  to  its 
pages  for  the  common  benefit,  their  own  methods  of  management, 
their  failures  or  their  success,  and  whatever  suggestions  of  value 
may  occur  to  them.  If  parents,  moreover,  would  unite  with  teach- 
ers in  supporting  this  journal,  it  would  doubtless  prove  a  further 
means  of  sustaining  within  them  a  living  interest  in  the  education 
of  their  children.  But  by  whatever  means  accomplished,  such  an 
interest  must  be  secured,  thorough  and  pervading,  as  the  fundamen- 
tal condition  of  progressive  improvement.  With  such  an  interest 
effectually  aroused,  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  ascertain  the  defects  in 
our  school  management,  to  feel  them,  and  to  remove  them. 

In  calling  your  attention  to  the  prominent  defects  still  apparent 
in  our  schools,  I  am  guided  by  the  reports  of  school  officers,  by  the 
town  returns,  and  by  my  own  observation  and  inquiries  in  the 
schools.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  convretions  of  others  upon  these 
points  will  accord  with  my  own.  And  of  these  defects  we  shall 
probably  find  none  more  serious  than 

Irregularity  op  Attendance. 

There  is  no  single  evil  so  fatal  to  the  success  of  our  schools  as 
this.  None  so  disturbs  their  order  and  government,  so  hinders  the 
progress  (^  the  pupils,  and  so  exhausts  the  patience  of  the  teacher. 
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It  is  trjing  to  the  teacher  beyond  measure,  to  see  his  efforts  to  promote 
the  welCeire  of  his  school  thwarted,  to  observe  the  damage  received 
by  the  regular  and  studious,  from  the  irregularities  of  the  abaent 
and  tardy,  and  to  feel,  day  after  day,  that  no  attempted  remedy  is 
found  successful.  It  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  appendix, 
Table  lY,  how  large  a  percentage  of  the  scholars  in  the  several 
towns  are  not  registered  as  members  of  the  schools.  This  will  seem 
less  surprising  when  we  bear  in  mind  that  the  limits  of  the  legal 
age  of  scholars  are  four  and  twenty-one  years.  The  corresponding 
table  of  attendance  is  made  up  in  the  Massachusetts  reports,  for  the 
ages  of  five  and  fifteen  years,  and  in  the  Connecticut  reports  for  the 
ages  of  four  and  sixteen.  Their  percentas^e  of  attendance  is  for 
this  reason  very  much  larger  than  ours.  At  the  same  time  it  most 
be  admitted  and  lamented  that  so  many  of  our  children,  either  from 
the  poverty  or  the  negligence  of  parents,  are  unconnected  with  the 
public  schools.  But  the  more  serious  obstacle  to  the  sucoeasM 
operation  of  the  schools,  is  the  irregularity  of  attendance  on  the 
part  of  those  who  are  registered  as  members  of  the  schools ;  claim- 
ing the  right  of  absence  when  they  please,  and  of  instruction  when 
they  attend.  Is  there  no  remedy  for  this  evil  ?  It  is  worthy  <rf 
consideration,  whether  the  committee  should  not  be  authorized  to 
remove  a  scholar  from  school  for  habitual  irregularity.  It  is  true 
that  it  would  be  much  better  to  secure  his  attendance  than  to  expel 
him.  But  if  we  do  not  feel  authorized  to  compel  the  attendance  of 
scholars  by  law,  as  is  done  in  some  European  countries,  may  we  not 
at  least  refuse  him  the  privilege  of  hindering  the  progress  of  the 
school,  if  he  himself  declines  the  privilege  of  regularly  enjoying  its 
benefits  ?  But  there  is  a  higher  and  better  law  which  should  be 
urged  upon  the  attention  of  every  parent  and  scholar.  The  suoceaa 
of  the  school  and  the  individual  progress  of  the  pupils,  imperioualj 
demand  a  thorough  reform  in  this  regard ;  and  no  teacher  nor  super- 
visor, nor  parent,  nor  pupil,  should  be  satisfied,  until  that  reform  is 
secured.  Let  it  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  educating  power  of  the 
school  room  is  not  confined  to  the  knowledge  there  gained  from  the 
studies  pursued.  Habits  and  principles  of  action  for  all  the  future, 
are  more  effectually  fixed  by  the  years  of  training  which  children 
receive  in  the  school  room,  than  by  all  other  means  besides.  Habks 
«f  order,  punctuality  and  promptness,  submission  to  rightful  author* 
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ity,  self-relianoe  and  patient  application,  are  acquired  bj  proper 
aebool  discipline,  or  fail  to  bo  acquired  by  the  want  of  it  And  noth- 
ing contributes  more  e&ctually  to  the  loss  of  all  these,  than  the 
absence  and  tardiness  of  children,  so  often  required  or  allowed  by 
parents. 

The  nest  gran^  defect  in  our  schools,  to  which  I  ask  your  atten- 
tioQ,  is 

Thb  Want  of  Pbopbb  Classification. 

An  immense  majority  of  our  schools  are  still  ungraded,  and  from 
the  nature  of  the  case  must  continue  to  be  so.  But  eyen  in  these, 
something  of  the  advantages  of  grading  may  be  secured  by  careful 
attention  to  classification.  The  faulty  classification  which  is  found 
in  80  many  of  our  schools,  is  due  in  a  measure  to  the  want  of  dis- 
crimination and  tact  on  the  part  of  teachers,  who  are  not  always 
quick  to  estimate  the  comparative  attainments  and  abilities  of  their 
pupils.  Oftener  the  fault  is  with  the  scholars  themselves,  who 
choose  to  be  classed  according  to  some  affinity,  or  taste,  or  notion  of 
their  own,  without  regard  to  fitness  or  attainments.  Parents,  more- 
over, sometimes  unduly  interpose  their  wishes  or  opinions  in  the 
case.  Perhaps  the  most  serious  obstacle  to  a  simple  and  proper 
classification,  is  found  in  the  great  number  of  studies  allowed  in 
many  of  our  schools,  and  the  multiplicity  of  text  books  used  in  the 
same  study.  It  is  far  from  my  design  to  discourage  the  utmost 
acquisition  of  knowledge  in  the  district  schools.  Let  the  standard 
become  more  and  more  elevated,  and  the  pupils  be  encouraged  to 
reach  it  But  this  should  not  be  attempted  by  the  practice  now  so 
common,  of  crowding  into  the  course  of  study,  what  are  called  the 
"higher  branches."  On  this  rock  many  a  school  is  foundered. 
Stimulated  by  the  fiilse  notion  that  there  is  more  of  dignity  in  the 
pursuit  of  algebra,  and  philosophy,  and  Latin,  than  in  the  study  of 
arithmetic  and  spelling,  geography  and  history,  the  pupil  aspires  to 
those  fiuicied  heights  of  knowledge,  careless  of  the  more  sure  found- 
ations on  which  all  valuable  attainments  rest.  Teachers  often  en- 
coarage  this  unfortunate  tendency,  in  the  vain  imagination  that  the 
num  academic  airs  their  classes  can  put  on,  the  higher  rank  their 
schools  will  attain.  This  is  all  false  and  mischievous.  Very  few 
of  our  uiigraded  wcbooU  can  profitably  extend  theur  oouise  of  study 
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beyond  the  fandamental  branches.  They  do  it  only  at  the  expense 
of  the  more  important  studies ;  so  multiplying  the  number  of  classes 
that  the  teacher's  time  is  divided  into  infinitesimal  parts,  frittered 
away  and  lost. 

The  practice  of  allowing  in  the  same  school  a  diversity  of  text 
books  in  the  same  ptudy,  for  pupils  equally  advanced,  we  had  sup- 
posed, was  long  ago  scouted  and  abandoned.  But  we  regret  to  find 
that  in  many  schools  it  is  still  insisted  upon  by  parents,  sufiered  by 
school  officers  and  endured  by  teachers.  It  is  time  that  so  absurd  a 
practice  should  become  utterly  obsolete.  Take  an  example  of  the 
ludicrous  result  of  these  combined  errors.  In  the  town  of  A.,  dis- 
trict* B.,  is  a  winter  school  of  sixty  pupils,  ranging  in  ages  from 
four  years  to  twenty-one.  The  liberality  of  our  practice  sometimes 
admits  a  few  scholars  even  older  than  twenty-one.  Graded  schools 
are  regarded  by  the  people  of  this  town  as  a  humbug.  Young  men 
released  from  the  labors  of  the  farm,  or  remaining  at  home  from 
sea,  find  this  their  last  opportunity  of  attending  school.  Besides 
the  finishing  up  of  arithmetic  they  wish  for  instruction  in  book- 
keeping and  navigation.  Reading  and  spelling  long  since  passed 
beneath  their  notice,  as  unworthy.  The  more  advanced  young 
women  and  a  sprinkling  of  predestined  school-masters  wish  to  learn 
algebra,  "  parsing/'  mental  philosophy,  physiology,  astronomy  and 
chemistry ;  all  excellent  in  their  places.  A  middle  section  of  the 
school,  a  larger  portion  of  the  whole,  is  arranged  into  four  classes 
in  reading,  besides  half  a  dozen  individual  pupils,  each  of  whom 
has  a  different  author  and  insists  upon  being  heard  by  himself  In 
arithmetic  there  are  two  prominent  authors,  and  two  or  three 
editions  of  each,  requiring  not  less  than  eight  classes  in  all.  In 
geography,  a  less  popular  study,  two  classes  only  are  found.  Three 
classes  seem  to  be  required  in  grammar  to  suit  the  notions  of  the 
school,  while  one  small  class  in  history  shows  how  few  have  any 
fancy  for  that  branch  of  learning.  In  spelling  it  seems  necessary 
to  have  four  divisions  of  the  school,  in  order  to  match  them  well  • 
and  half  the  school  feel  the  need  of  writing,  while  the  other  half 
need  it  without  feeling  it.  Coming  down  to  the  front  seats,  where  the 
four-year-olds  hang  and  dangle,  or  fall  asleep  and  roll  upon  the  floor, 
there  are  four  or  five  who  require  to  be  marched  up  and  down  the 
A  B  C's  twice  in  the  day,  and  as  many  more,  who  have  reached  the 
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aeoond  page  of  the  primer,  require  two  minntes  each  in  experiment- 
iDg  among  the  abs.  The  teacher  has  surveyed  his  ground,  arranged 
his  school  as  aboye  indicated,  and  pronounces  it — classified !  If  he 
haaa  happy  fiumlty  of  turning  of  work,  and  can  take  his  classes 
adroitly  through  the  necessary  motions,  he  acquires  the  credit  of 
being  a  smart  teacher.  But  no  person  of  ordinary  good  sense  will 
expect  a  school,  thus  classified,  to  be  profitable  to  the  district  or 
satisfikctory  to  the  school  examiners.  This  picture  is  hardly  ex- 
aggerated. You  will  find  precisely  this  state  of  things  in  too  many 
towns.  The  remedy  here,  is  easily  suggested,  and  should  be  ap- 
plied promptly  and  with  finnness.  School  officers  should  exercise 
a  rigid  c(mtrol  in  the  matter  of  studies  and  text  books,  as  is  their 
duty,  and  parents  and  scholars  should  yield  their  own  preferences 
to  the  teacher's  judgment  In  this  way  a  reduction  of  one-half 
would  often  be  efiected  in  the  number  of  classes,  and  preparation  be 
made  for  a  comparatively  efficient  school.  So  much  at  least  can  be 
done  even  in  our  ungraded  districts.  But  the  highest  efficiency 
and  usefolness  of  our  common  schools,  can  be  reached  only  by 
adopting 

The  Ststem  of  Grading. 
Upon  this  subject  I  can  dwell  but  briefly.  Nor  is  it  necessary. 
It  has  been  repeatedly  urged  in  the  reports  of  my  predecessors. 
Better  than  this,  it  has  been  adopted  in  many  of  our  larger  towns, 
with  admirable  results.  It  will  not  seem  invidious,  I  trust,  if  I 
instance  Portland  and  Bangor,  Bath  and  Brunswick,  Bockland  aod 
Augusta,  Hallowell  and  Lewiston,  Saco  and  Biddeford,  Calais,  Cas- 
tine  and  Belfast,  as  having  succeeded  under  this  system,  in  bringing 
their  schools  to  a  very  high  degree  of  excellence.  Other  towns 
might  be  named  which  have  done  equally  well,  their  circumstances 
considered.  In  the  blanks  sent  to  the  several  towns  for  the  annual 
returns  of  this  year,  I  inserted  the  questions,  ''are  any  of  your 
schools  graded,"  and,  ''if  so,  with  what  success."  The  answers  to 
the  first  question  are  embodied  in  the  abstract  of  returns,  Table  L, 
showing  a  hopeful  progress  in  this  direction.  The  answers  to  the 
second  question  are  invariably  encouraging,  expressed  very  briefly, 
thus;  "entire  success,"  "good,"  "very  satisfactory,"  "perfect," 
"  admirable."    The  history  of  the  effi>rtB  to  secure  the  adoption  of 
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this  system  in  some  of  these  towns,  is  very  instrnctiye.  In  meet 
places  it  has  been  accomplished  against  strenuoms  opposition ;  an 
opposition  arising  either  from  the  fear  of  additional  expense,  or  from 
the  notion  that  the  system  was  an  innovation  upon  the  old  and  well- 
established  school-policy  of  the  fathers,  and  therefore  ought  not  to  be 
tolerated.  It  is  interesting  to  notice  how  this  opposition  has  ceased, 
where  the  system  has  gone  into  operation ;  its  strongest  opponents 
often  becoming  its  firmest  friends.  There  are  still  many  of  our 
larger  towns  where  this  system,  though  entirely  practicable,  has  not 
yet  been  attempted.  Some  of  these  towns  hars  single  distriots, 
where  this  plan  might  be  successfally  adopted.  In  other  townSi 
several  districts  might  easily  unite  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a 
high  school,  the  individual  districts  still  maintaining  their  misoel- 
laneous  schools,  or  dividing  them,  by  a  two  fold  grade,  into  primary 
and  grammar  schools.  It  is  in  this  direction  that  we  now  look  for 
our  greatest  immediate  progress. 

It  is  by  this  road  that  our  public  school  system  is  to  reach  its 
happiest  results,  and  to  become  more  than  ever  before,  the  glory  -ot 
our  civil  institutions.  By  this  arrangement  only,  can  our  schools 
become  true  to  the  designation  in  which  they  rejoice,  as  common 
schools ;  common,  not  only  in  being  offered  to  all  the  community 
alike,  but  in  being  actually  attended  alike  by  the  children  of  all 
classes.  In  our  large  villages,  with  the  old  ungraded,  miscellaneous 
and  mismanaged  schools,  parents  who  are  able  to  give  their  chil- 
dren the  advantages  of  superior  private  instruction,  have  taken  them 
from  the  district  schools ;  withdrawing  at  the  same  time  their  interest^ 
and  as  far  as  possible,  their  support.  The  natural  and  inevitable 
consequence  has  been,  that  the  ^^iown  school,"  in  such  places,  has 
come  to  be  considered  as  fit  for  only  the  children  of  foreigners  and 
the  poor ;  and  has,  in  fact,  too  often  become  unfit  to  conduct  the 
education  of  any  christian  child. 

Thus  abandoned,  instead  of  being  an  elevating  force  in  aociety,  it 
has  sometimes  become  a  degrading  power,  a  center  of  misdiief  and 
evil  to  the  community.  All  this  has  been  changed  in  many  places, 
by  a  liberal  and  judicious  system  of  grading.  Suitable  building* 
have  been  erected,  a  proper  division  of  labor  secured,  a  course  of 
study  adqpted  which  could  not  be  carried  out  on  any  oUier  plan,  the 
stimulus  of  {MTomotion  for  excellence  introduced,  and  the  whde 
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scheme  put  into  the  most  beautiful  operation.  The  schools,  thus 
arranged,  now  afibrd  to  parents  that  kind  of  instruction  for  their  chil- 
dren which  they  have  before  sought  in  private  institutions ;  while 
thoee  before  unable  to  procure  these  higher  advantages,  are  now 
placed  on  ground  of  perfect  equality  in  this  regard,  with  their 
meet  favored  neighbors.  The  emigrant's  child,  the  orphan  boy  and 
the  son  of  poverty,  are  now  introduced  not  only  to  the  advantages 
of  better  instruction  from  books,  but  to  the  social  and  refining  in- 
fluences of  a  school  thus  constituted.  The  children  of  the  rich  and 
and  the  poor,  before  separated,  now  meet  together  on  a  common 
platform,  in  the  common  school ;  and  the  Lord,  the  Maker  of  them 
all,  smiles  upon  the  consummation. 

The  attempt  to  introduce  the  graded  system  in  several  towns, 
within  my  knowledge,  has  failed  by  the  combination  of  certain  men 
of  large  property,  with  young  men  in  the  district  who  have  no 
ehildren  to  educate,  and  no  personal  interest  in  the  prosperity  of 
the  schools.  Every  proposition  likely  to  involve  expense,  has  been 
promptly  voted  down  by  this  most  unholy  alliance  of  capital  and 
labor.  Some  miserly  old  hunker  who  has  filled  his  pockets  by  trade 
or  ''practice,"  at  the  people's  expense,  grudges  his  lawful  portion 
of  the  tax  which  must  be  laid  upon  the  property  of  the  district, 
to  carry  out  the  proposed  improvement.  And  so  he  suggests  to  the 
young  mechanic  the  hardship  of  paying  even  the  small  tax  which 
would  be  assessed  upon  him,  without  any  corresponding  benefit. 
He  even  endeavors  to  convince  the  poor  man  with  a  large  family 
that  the  new  movement  is  intended  only  for  the  advantage  of  the 
rich  man's  children.  And  thus,  by  various  persuasion,  he  com- 
mands his  majority  in  the  district  meeting,  and  exults  in  his  defeat 
of  the  attempted  improvement.  Let  no  man  see  his  face  in  this 
picture. 

A  more  generous  and  creditable  policy  has  elsewhere  prevailed. 
Men  of  property  have  cheerfully  united  with  those  whose  largest 
wealth  is  hoarded  in  the  children  around  their  tables,  to  procure  for 
those  children  what  wealth  cannot  purchase,  and  for  their  towns  the 
prosperity  and  respectability  which  so  largely  depend  upon  well 
conducted  schools. 

The  cost  of  establishing  a  system  of  graded  schools  has  been  often 
ezaggeratod.    But  admitting  the  necessity  of  an  increased  expend- 
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itnre  to  secure  the  desired  object,  it  reqairea  no  great  calculation  in 
a  Yankee  to  understand  that  a  reallj  good  article,  at  a  &ir  price,  is 
cheaper  than  a  poor  thing  at  half  the  cost.  Good  schools,  like 
every  thing  else  valuable,  will  cost  money;  but  they  will  make 
corresponding  returns  into  the  boBom  of  our  families,  ''good  measure, 
pressed  down  and  running  over." 

Another  topic,  important  to  be  urged  upon  the  attention  of  our 
people,  is  the  need  of  a  more  careful 

School  Supervision. 

In  all  our  factories  and  machine  shops,  and  wherever  else  work  is 
to  be  done  systematically,  or  in  parts  which  have  a  relation  to  each 
other  and  a  resulting  whole,  it  is  deemed  of  the  utmost  importance 
to  have  a  skillful  and  constant  supervision  to  watch  and  guide  each 
operator  and  each  process.  Our  schools  assume  to  be  a  system ; 
and  the  processes  of  instruction  there  going  forward,  the  training  of 
individual  minds,  the  management  of  the  several  classes,  and  the 
comparative  working  of  the  different  schools  in  town,  would  seem 
to  demand  as  careful  a  guidance  and  oversight,  as  the  operations  of 
a  cotton  mill.  Nothing  derogatory  to  the  skill  and  fidelity  of 
teachers,  is  implied  in  the  assertion  that  they  need  to  be  examined, 
overseen  and  directed,  in  all  their  work.  They  themselves  desire  it. 
The  law  requires  it,  and  most  of  the  towns  pretend  to  do  it.  But 
while  the  school  superintendence  in  a  few  towns  is  admirable,  in 
vastly  the  larger  number,  it  ranges  through  the  various  degrees  of 
indifferent  and  bad.  to  nothing  at  all.  Teachers  are  set  to  work  all 
over  town,  each  on  his  own  plan,  modified  by  the  notions  of  scholars 
or  the  whims  of  parents.  With  no  sufiicient  idea  of  what  has  been 
done  in  former  sessions,  they  fail  to  make  the  wise  arrangements 
which  the  supervisor  might  readily  suggest.  And  this  state  of 
things  exists,  merely  because  the  people  will  have  it  so.  No  bills 
are  presented  for  allowance  by  the  towns,  which  cause  so  much 
dispute  and  faultfinding  as  the  bills  for  school  supervision.  None 
are  voted  with  so  much  reluctance.  The  common  complaint  is  that 
the  services  of  committee  or  supervisor  are  worthless.  This  com- 
plaint is,  no  doubt,  often  true ;  oftener,  nearly  true.  In  other  cases 
the  complainant  knows  not  whereof  he  affirms,  has  no  means  of 
judging,  and  no  concern  to  inform  himself.    Happily,  the  statute 
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which  requires  the  supervision  of  schools,  is  not  subject  to  the  veto 
of  the  towns.  Unhappily,  it  too  often  becomes  practically  a  dead 
letter,  by  the  election  of  indifferent  or  incompetent  men  to  the  offioe. 
The  correction  of  the  evil  is  to  be  looked  for,  however,  not  in  any 
mere  finrmal  compliance  with  the  legal  requisition,  but  in  the  quick- 
ened interest  and  intelligence  of  the  people,  demanding  to  know 
what  their  schools  are  doing,  what  they  are  failing  to  do,  and  why. 
Many  of  the  towns  now  require  from  their  supervisors  full  reports 
of  the  state  of  their  schools,  with  such  suggestions  for  their  improve- 
ment, as  may  seem  necessary.  These  reports,  read  in  open  town 
meeting,  if  carefully  and  judiciously  prepared,  are  very  useful  in 
stimulating  both  teachers  and  scholars  to  excel.  A  further  advan- 
tage is  gained  by  the  printing  and  distribution  of  the  reports. 

Let  me  ask  of  our  superintending  officers,  a  thorough  supervision 
of  the  schools  and  teachers  under  their  caie,  even  when  a  portion  of 
the  citizens  may  be  indifferent  or  opposed  to  it.  Upon  our  school 
officers  I  believe  it  depends,  as  much  at  least  as  upon  any  other 
single  agency,  whether  or  not  our  schools  shall  make  steady  and 
rapid  progress  towards  the  highest  attainable  excellence.  Under 
such  a  superintendence  as  their  efforts  may  secure,  the  schools  will 
become  each  month  more  orderly  and  industrious,  and  amply  repay 
to  both  towns  and  supervisors,  all  the  cost  of  superintendence. 

I  must  ask  your  attention  to  another  topic,  felt  more  than  ever 
before  to  require  the  earnest  consideration  of  parties  concerned. 
And  who  are  not  concerned  in  the  proper 

Garb  of  the  Children's  Health. 

Multitudes  of  our  children  suffer  beyond  estimate  from  the  un- 
healthy condition  of  the  school-rooms  in  which  they  are  confined  ,• 
thus  impairing  thei^  physical  vigor,  and  either  contracting  present 
disease,  or  opening  easy  avenues  to  its  future  approach.  I  scarcely 
enter  a  winter  school-room,  an  hour  after  the  session  has  com- 
menced, without  finding  it  heated  almost  to  suffocation,  or  foul  with 
poisoned  exhalations.  This  state  of  things  is  due  in  part  to  the 
defective  structure  of  the  house,  and  in  part  to  the  teacher's  want 
of  knowledge  or  care.  Enough  would  seem  to  have  been  said  in 
former  Beports  upon  the  necessity  of  houses  better  arranged  for  heat- 
ing and  ventilation.  Enough  certainly  has  not  been  done.  Too 
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many  of  our  houses,  many  even  which  are  neat  and  otherwise  con- 
venient, are  still  in  the  respect  just  named,  but  slight  improvements 
upon  the  old  structures.  Our  modern  jails  are  not  so  badly  con- 
structed. Care  has  been  taken  that  the  criminal,  while  in  custody 
of  the  State,  shall  have  at  least  the  advantage  of  a  well  ventilated 
cell.  Why  should  our  children  be  incarcerated,  as  if  in  punish- 
ment of  their  ignorance,  in  such  prisons  of  despair  as  some  of  our 
school-houses  are  made  ?  These  remarks  of  course  apply  to  only  a 
portion  of  our  school-houses.  Improvements  are  yearly  making,  in 
this  regard.  But  teachers  have  very  much  to  do,  even  in  the  houses 
best  arranged,  to  regulate  the  temperature  and  the  change  of  air. 
They  cannot  be  too  earnestly  impressed  with  a  sense  of  their  duty 
in  this  respect,  out  of  regard  for  their  own  health  as  well  as  that  of 
the  children.  They  can  maintain  neither  in  themselves  nor  their 
pupils,  the  necessary  wakefulness  and  mental  vigor,  in  an  over 
heated  and  exhausted  atmosphere.  But  the  present  loss  of  power 
to  give  and  receive  instruction,  is  an  evil  less  serious  than  the  per- 
manent injury  which  the  health  is  in  danger  of  receiving  from  the 
constant  breathing  of  auch  an  atmosphere.  Hence  it  is  apparent 
that  every  teacher,  assuming  as  he  does  the  care  of  our  children's 
bodies  as  well  as  their  minds,  should  receive  proper  instruction  in 
the  laws  of  life  and  health,  as  a  part  of  his  professional  education. 
His  duty  in  this  regard,  is  not  confined  to  the  regulation  of  the 
temperature  and  atmosphere  of  his  school-room,  but  concerns  the 
posture  of  scholars  at  their  desks  and  recitations,  their  plays  or 
other  employments  at  recess,  their  bearing  and  movements  at  all 
times,  and  all  those  personal  habits  which  in  any  way  affect  the 
physical  condition.  The  proper  management  of  young  children  in 
the  school-room,  requires  especial  care,  even  in  the  most  favorable 
circumstances.  Some  simple  system  of  physical  exercise  has  been 
introduced  into  many  of  our  primary  and  higher  schools  with  very 
happy  results.  The  brief  exercise  and  diversion  thus  received  are 
worth  far  more  to  the  school  than  they  cost.  After  the  relief  of 
such  a  change,  the  children  return  to  their  duties  with  new  life.  I 
cannot  forbear  to  urge  the  propriety  of  changing  the  law,  or  at  least 
the  usage,  by  which  teachers  are  obliged  to  retain  their  younger 
pupils  in  the  school-room,  during  the  whole  school-day.  Children 
should  not  be  received  into  the  public  schools  until  five  years  old. 
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and  for  those  under  seven  years,  a  confinement  of  four  hours  in  the 
day  is  enough  for  nil  purposes ;  unless  we  except  the  convenience  of 
those  husy  mothers,  who  value  the  school-room  mainly  as  an  inclos- 
ure  in  which  their  children  are  impounded,  like  so  many  colts,  out 
of  mischief  and  harm's  way. 

The  subject  of  gymnastic  recreations  of  a  more  elaborate  character, 
especially  in  our  higher  institutions,  is  justly  occupying  increased 
attention.  I  cannot  dwell  upon  this  point,  further  than  to  ask  for 
it  the  candid  consideration  of  parents  and  school  managers,  on  the 
one  hand, — ^and  on  the  other,  to  caution  the  zealous  advocates  of 
this  reform,  not  to  press  the  matter  beyond  its  relative  importance, 
and  thus  incur  the  danger  of  making  the  **  all-work"  of  the  school- 
room "all-play,"  or  exalting  the  culture  of  muscle  too  far  above 
that  of  mind.  What  our  children  need  is,  an  abundance  of  free  air 
and  motion,  the  moderate  exercise  and  symmetric  development  of 
all  parts  of  the  body,  rather  than  the  oaken  brawn  and  strength  of 
the  pugilist. 

An  important  means  of'  securing  physical  health  and  mental 
activity,  and  at  the  same  time  of  aiding  a  still  higher  culture  than 
that  of  either  muscle  or  mind,  is 

Music  in  the  Schools. 
I  cannot  discuss  this  subject  at  length.  I  will  only  say  that  in 
many  schools  in  the  State,  in  city  and  country,  the  experiment  has 
been  made,  and  its  practicability,  without  much  cost  of  time  or 
money,  fully  demonstrated.  The  accomplished  fact  is  its  own 
gratifying  and  suflScient  proof  Let  him  who  doubts  it,  go  with  me 
into  one  of  these  schools,  and  listen  to  fifty  or  a  hundred  happy 
voices  ringing  with  some  spirited  song,  or  softened  into  some 
gentler  melody,  singing  the  virtues  of  temperance  and  patriotism, 
brotherly  kindness  and  love,  or  praising  the  Giver  of  all  good,  while 
every  face  is  radiant  with  enthusiasm  or  reverent  with  devotion ; 
and  unless  he  is  one  of  those  unfortunate,  forsaken  mortals,  who 
have  no  music  in  their  souls  and  no  heaven  in  their  aspirations,  he 
will  own  himself  convinced  beyond  a  peradventure.  Such  an  exer- 
cise, consuming  but  little  time,  and  wasting  none,  has  its  undoubted 
influence  for  good,  upon  the  health  of  body  and  mind,  and  is  one  of 
the  teacher's  most  effectual  means  of  securing  ready  and  cheerful 
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obedience.  It  casts  out  the  devils  of  insubordination  and  mischief, 
more  promptly  and  more  thoroughly  than  birch  or  green-hide, 
howeyer  well  laid  on. 

I  spoke  of  a  higher  culture  to  which  music  ministers.  The  com- 
plaint is  often  made  that  our  common  schools  do  not  improve  the 
children's 

Manners  and  Morals. 

Many  a  boy  comes  from  school  with  his  first  knowledge  of  for- 
bidden things.  He  learns  there  his  first  profane  or  obscene  word. 
He  there  receives  his  first  lessons  of  insolence  and  disobedience, 
and  becomes  coarse  and  rude  in  his  manners.  How  often  have 
parents  mourned  over  a  child's  innocence  lost  at  school.  It  is  easy 
to  say  that  this  evil  necessarily  results  from  the  child's  contact  with 
an  evil  world,  and  that  the  school  is  not  responsible.  But  while 
there  is  truth  in  the  suggestion  that  evil  is  inevitable,  and  may  be 
expected  to  come  to  the  child  from  companions  at  school,  as  else- 
where, it  is  equally  true  that  the  school  is  responsible,  to  the  extent 
of  its  most  earnest  endeavor,  to  counteract  the  dangers  of  evil  com- 
panionship, and  to  impress  the  great  lessons  of  purity  and  truth, 
generosity,  integrity  and  afiection,  upon  every  heart  within  its  con- 
trol. This  cultivation  of  the  better  sentiments,  and  finer  impulses 
of  the  heart,  is  recognized  in  our  statutes  as  a  prominent  duty  of 
teachers.  And  yet  I  rarely  find  it  receiving  any  distinct  attention. 
I  am  well  aware  that  there  is  no  place  in  the  school-room  for  pro- 
tracted homilies  on  moral  duties.  But  the  teacher  so  inclined,  and 
rightly  estimating  his  responsibility  in  this  regard,  can  easily  exert 
his  influence  to  suppress  the  wrong  and  encourage  the  right  and 
the  true.  In  a  thousand  ways,  'sometimes  quite  unnoticed,  he  may 
inspire  a  love  of  what  is  beautiful  and  good,  and  frown  his  disap- 
proval on  all  that  is  low  and  unmanly.  Under  such  an  influence, 
the  profane  and  vulgar  have  often  been  reformed,  and  the  whole 
moral  atmosphere  of  the  school-room  purified.  Parents  and  school 
authorities  have  need  to  combine  their  counsels  and  efforts,  with 
those  of  the  teacher,  to  secure  a  result  at  once  so  desirable  and  so 
difficult.  Our  schools  will  not  have  reached  their  highest  success, 
until  they  have  acquired  a  more  controlling  moral  power  over  the 
children  in  their  care;  until  they  have  succeeded  in  producing  a 
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generation  of  youth  better  educated  in  sentiment  and  principle,  as 
well  as  in  knowledge.  It  is  better  children,  not  brighter,  that  we 
most  need ;  children  who  shall  be  fitted  to  adorn  and  bless  the  cir- 
cles in  which  they  will  soon  become  the  controlling  spirits. 

If  onr  schools  are  to  make  progress  towards  this  high  standard  of 
intellectual  uid  moral  culture,  it  is  evident  that  more  pains  must  be 
taken  in 

The  Education  op  Teachers. 

The  Prussian  maxim,  **a8  is  the  teacher  so  is  the  school,"  does 
not  express  the  whole  truth.  But  while  we  protest  against  the 
teacher's  bearing  the  whole  responsibility  of  the  success  or  failure 
of  his  school,  it  is  still  true,  that  without  a  good  teacher,  a  good 
school  is  impossible.  This  every  body  understands,  and  the  uni- 
versal expression  is,  "give  us  better  teachers."  This  demand  is 
no  less  reasonable  than  universal.  You  will  not  understand  from 
this,  that  our  teachers,  as  a  class,  are  wholly  incompetent  and 
unworthy.  On  the  other  hand  I  can  point  you  to  hundreds  of 
competent,  faithful  and  successful  instructors,  with  whom  no  fault 
can  be  justly  found.  And  none  are  more  ready  to  detect  their  own 
deficiencies  than  our  best  teachers ;  none  more  earnestly  demand 
better  facilities  for  educating  their  successors.  Nqr  does  it  imply  a 
want  of  competency  in  existing  institutions,  when  we  acknowledge 
the  reasonableness  of  this  demand.  They  devote  themselves  to  a 
more  miscellaneous  work,  and  accomplish  their  purposes  with  more 
or  less  success.  Even  in  training  teachers,  along  with  their  more 
general  instruction,  many  of  them  have  done  excellent  service,  and 
will  doubtless  continue  to  do  it,  according  to  their  ability. 

But  no  arrangements  which  have  yet  been  made  by  these  aca- 
demic institutions,  have  fully  supplied  the  acknowledged  want. 
The  popular  voice  still  calls,  as  it  has  called  in  years  past,  for  some 
thorough  and  efficient  system  of 

NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 
I  need  not  dwell  upon  the  various  attempts  made  in  the  Legisla- 
ture, previous  to  that  of  the  last  session,  to  establish  State  Normal 
Schools.  The  most  that  was  accomplished  in  the  direction  of  nor- 
mal instruction,  was  the  establishment  of  County  Institutes  and 
Conventions,  which  rendered  an  important  service  in  the  cause  of 
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popular  edacation.  They  undoubtedly  quickened  the  dozing  ener- 
gies of  many  teachers  into  new  activity,  and  suggested  to  them  fresh 
ideas  and  new  methods  of  instruction,  the  benefits  of  which  will  not 
soon  be  lost.  They  were  the  means  moreover,  of  arousing  the  citi- 
zens, in  the  places  where  they  were  held,  to  a  livelier  interest  in 
the  prosperity  of  their  schools.  If  in  some  places  they  were  thought 
to  be  less  valuable,  the  failure  was  not  properly  chargeable  to  the 
system  itself.  The  public  mind  however  was  long  ago  satisfied,  that 
the  convention  system  was  by  no  means  adequate  to  the  thorough 
training  of  teachers,  for  their  great  and  responsible  work.  My 
predecessor,  in  his  successive  reports,  sustained  by  the  voice  of 
county  and  State  associations  of  teachers,  urged  and  repeated  the 
common  conviction  that  something  further  and  better  should  be 
done,  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  time,  and  to  place  our  own  schools 
in  a  condition  to  compare  respectably  with  those  of  other  States. 

The  committee  on  education,  in  the  last  Legislature,  felt  imperi- 
ously urged  to  respond  to  this  demand.  After  long  deliberation 
among  themselves,  guided  by  their  own  judgment  in  the  premises, 
and  anxious  to  avoid  unnecessary  expenditure  at  a  time  when  th^ 
treasury  had  just  been  severely  depleted,  they  introduced  a  bill, 
abolishing  the  conventions,  and  creating  normal  schools,  so  called, 
for  the  several  counties.  The  bill  was  prepared  and  most  of  its 
features  fixed  beyond  the  feasibility  of  change,  before  my  appoint- 
ment to  ofiice,  and  after  the  expiration  of  my  predecessor's  term. 
I  am  not  aware  that  any  assistance  was  rendered  in  the  preparation 
of  the  bill,  by  him  or  any  other  person  conversant  with  the  nature 
and  operation  of  normal  schools.  The  committee,  I  am  satisfied, 
were  actuated  by  the  most  sincere  desire  to  secure  by  the  new  ar- 
rangement, the  good  of  the  greatest  number  at  the  smallest  expense. 
The  bill,  as  presented,  was  amended  in  both  branches,  rejected  by 
both,  and  finally  on  the  last  morning  of  the  session,  was  put  through 
a  damaging  process  in  committee  of  conference,  enacted  by  the  sev- 
eral branches  without  further  discussion,  ana  receiving  the  signa- 
ture, not  to  say  the  approval  of  the  Governor,  was  born  a  law.  in 
the  very  hour  when  the  session  expired.  I  have  adverted  thus 
briefly  to  the  circumstances  of  its  enactment,  by  way  of  explanation 
on  behalf  of  the  honorable  gentlemen  who  framed  the  bill,  but  who 
did  not  approve  the  amendments  which  damaged  its  efSciency. 
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I  thus  foand  myself,  at  the  commencement  of  my  official  labors, 
charged  with  the  duty  of  putting  in  operation  a  system  of  schools 
which  met  the  approval  of  very  few  intelligent  friends  of  education, 
and  which  was  regarded  by  all  as  a  measure  of  very  doubtful  util- 
ity. Some  parties  even  advised  its  concerted  rejection  by  the 
institutions  designated  to  receive  the  benefits  of  its  provisions ;  hop- 
ing in  this  way  to  demonstrate  its  insufficiency  to  meet  the  public 
want,  and  thus  more  easily  to  procure  in  its  stead  a  thorough  and 
efficient  system.  Such  however,  was  not  my  own  conviction  of  the 
policy  best  to  be  pursued.  I  entered  immediately  upon  the  duties 
prescribed  to  me  in  the  act,  and  endeavored  to  make  with  the  insti- 
tutions named,  the  required  arrangements  for  carrying  out  its  pro- 
visions in  good  faith  and  good  earnest.  My  success  in  the  whole 
matter  has  surpassed  my  expectations ;  and  in  the  remarks  which 
follow,  I  shall  endeavor  to  indicate  fully  and  fairly  the  merits  and 
defects  of  the  system,  as  seen  in  its  operation.  For  more  conven- 
ient reference,  a  copy  of  the  law  is  printed  below. 


Normal  School  Act  of  March  20,  1860. 

An  act  proTiding  for  Normal  Schools  in  the  several  counties,  and  repealing  the  act 
providing  for  county  conventions  of  teachers. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Bepreaenlatives  in  LegxB- 
tcUure  assembled,  as  follows  : 

Section  1.  The  sum  of  eighteen  hundred  dollars  is  hereby  appro- 
priated, and  hereafter  the  sum  of  thirty-six  hundred  dollars  shall 
be  annually  appropriated  for  Normal  Schools  ;  and  from  the  same, 
the  sum  of  one  hundred  dollars  on  the  first  day  of  September  next, 
and  thereafter  on  the  first  day  of  January  in  each  year,  the  sum  of 
two  hundred  dollars  shall  be  paid  by  the  treasurer  of  state  upon 
the  conditions  hereinafter  provided ;  to  the  trustees  or  agents  of 
the  following  seminaries  and  academies,  viz :  Elliot  Academy,  Lim- 
erick Academy,  Poxcroft  Academy,  Bloomfield  Academy,  Freedom 
Academy,  Farmington  ^cademy,  Washington  Academy,  Newcastle 
Academy,  Paris  Hill  Academy,  Bath  Academy,  Hampden  Academy, 
Thomaston  Academy,  Presque  Isle  Academy,  Maine  Wesleyan 
Seminary,  Maine  State  Seminary,  East  Maine  Conference  Seminary, 
Bridgton  Academy,  Yarmouth  Academy.  Those  only  of  the  above 
mentioned  academies  and  seminaries  shall  receive  of  the  treasurer 
of  the  State  the  said  sums,  who  shall,  on  or  before  the  first  day  of 
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August  next,  file  in  the  office  of  the  secretary  of  state,  a  written 
acceptance  of  the  provisions  of  this  act,  with  all  its  directions, 
conditions  and  limitations,  and  also  a  certificate  from  the  superin- 
tendent of  common  schools  that  he  believes  the  money  wiR  be 
faithfully  appropriated  according  to  the  direction  of  this  act. 

Sect.  2.  A  normal  school  in  each  academy  during  the  spring 
and  fall  terms  shall  be  kept,  and  each  term  shall  not  be  less  than 
eleven  weeks,  the  first  commencing  with  the  fall  term  of  this  year. 
The  boards  of  trustees  or  agents  aforesaid,  shall  give  public  notice 
in  some  newspaper  in  the  county,  at  least  three  weeks  successively, 
before  the  commencement  of  each  term.  Suitable  and  qualified 
teachers  shall  be  employed,  and  good  accommodations  procured 
for  at  least  fifty  pupils. 

Sect.  3.  A  committee  appointed  by  the  trustees  of  each  acade- 
my shall  examine  in  the  various  branches  of  education  taught  in 
the  common  schools,  all  pupils  who  apply  for  admission  to  the 
normal  schools,  and  if  in  their  opinion  the  applicant  has  such  attain- 
ments, that  not  more  than  two  terms  of  further  instruction,  with 
diligent  application,  will  qualify  him  or  her  to  become  a  teacher  of 
youth,  the  committee  may  give  him  or  her  a  certificate  of  admission ; 
and  no  pupil  can  be  admitted  without  such  a  certificate ;  but  the 
trustees  shall  have  a  discretion  in  the  admission  of  pupils,  and  it 
shall  be  their  duty  so  to  exercise  such  discretion,  that  an  equal 
number,  regard  being  had  to  population,  from  each  city  and  town 
in  the  county,  may  be  admitted.  For  the  spring  term  females  shall 
have  the  preference  for  admission,  and  for  the  fall  term,  males. 

Sect.  4.  Each  male  student  shall  be  required  to  pay  to  the  said 
boards  of  trustees  or  agents,  for  each  term  of  normal  instruction, 
one  dollar,  and  each  female  student  fifty  cents  upon  entering  the 
school,  which  shall  be  in  full  for  tuition  for  said  term. 

Sect.  5.  The  superintendent  of  common  schools  shall  visit  each 
academy  during  each  term  of  the  normal  schools,  and  make  examina- 
tion of  the  course  and  character  of  the  instruction,  and  shall  make 
such  rules  and  regulations  for  the  management  of  the  school  as  he 
may  deem  necessary.  He  may  prescribe  the  course  of  instruction, 
and  may  notify  the  governor  and  council  of  any  failure  of  the 
academy  to  fulfil  the  conditions  of  this  act. 

Sect.  6.  Instead  of  the  salary  now  provided  by  law,  the  superin- 
tendent of  common  schools  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  one  thousand 
dollars  as  his  salary,  /rom  the  treasurer  of  the  state,  in  quarterly 
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payments,  on  the  first  day  of  January,  April,  July  and  October, 
and  not  exceeding  four  hundred  dollars  for  expenses. 

Sect.  T.  The  aforesaid  boards  of  trustees  or  agents,  at  the  close 
of  each  term,  shall  make  full  and  complete  returns  to  the  secretary 
of  state,  as  required  by  the  blank  forms,  which  shall  be  prepared 
by  the  superintendent  of  common  schools,  and  famished  by  the 
secretary  of  state. 

Sect.  8.  If  any  academy  shall  fail  to  accept  the  provisions  of 
this  act,  or  shall  fail  to  fulfil  the  provisions  of  the  same,  the  gov- 
ernor with  the  advice  of  the  superintendent,  may  designate  some 
other  academy  in  the  county,  and  it  shall  be  entitled,  instead  of  the 
academy  which  has  failed  to  accept  or  fulfil  the  conditions  of  this 
act,  to  the  said  sum  of  two  hundred  dollars  annually,  and  be  sub- 
ject to  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

Sect.  9.  Sections  sixty-seven,  sixty-eight  and  sixty-nine  of  chap- 
ter eleven  of  the  revised  statutes,  are  hereby  repealed. 

Sect.  10.     This  act  shall  take  eflect  when  approved. 
[ApproTed  March  20,  1860. 

On  ascertaining  the  provisions  of  the  act,  it  became  at  once  a 
question  with  the  several  institutions,  whether  they  could  undertake 
the  duties  imposed  by  it.  They  were  asked  to  give  normal  instruc- 
tion, with  well  qualified  teachers,  to  at  least  fifty  pupils,  for  the 
small  consideration  of  one  hundred  dollars  per  session.  At  the 
same  time  they  were  required  to  remit  their  usual  charge  for  tui- 
tion, and  receive  instead,  one  dollar  or  one-half  dollar  for  each 
normal  student  It  seemed  very  likely  to  prove  a  losing  operation, 
even  if  it  should  cost  them  nothing  additional  for  teachers  to  conduct 
the  normal  classes.  The  course  of  instruction,  moreover,  was  reason- 
ably expected  to  be  worthy  of  the  high  aims  and  purposes  of  normal 
schools.  If  therefore,  the  Superintendent  should  prescribe  such  a 
ocmrse  of  study  as  the  public  would  demand  and  he  himself  would 
regard  as  suitable,  they  must  decline  the  undertaking.  Here  then 
was  our  dilemma.  The  academies  were  willing  to  respond  to  the 
proposition  of  the  State,  if  it  were  possible  to  do  it  without  a  posi- 
tive loss  to  themselves.  The  Superintendent  was  anxious  that  the 
public  should  receive  the  benefits  which  the  system  was  intended 
to  confer,  and  that  it  should  go  into  operation  wherever  the  neces- 
sary arrangements  could  be  made.    He  therefore  prescribed  for  a 
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single  term,  such  a  coarse  of  study,  and  such  an  amount  of  instruc- 
tion as  it  seemed  reasonable  to  require ;  limiting  the  studies  to  the 
fundamental  branches,  arithmetic,  geography,  grammar,  reading 
and  spelling,  with  suitable  instruction  in  the  science  of  teaching, 
and  the  general  management  of  schools,  and  a  course  of  lectures 
upon  related  topics.  But  even  this,  the  least  which  it  seemed  con- 
sistent to  require,  was  more  than  some  of  the  institutions  felt  it 
consistent  to  promise.  They  therefore  declined  the  responsibility. 
These  were  the  academies  in  East  Machias,  Farmington  and  Fox- 
croft.  In  accordance  with  a  provision  of  the  act,  the  school  for 
Washington  county  was  transferred  to  Calais,  and  that  for  Franklin 
to  New  Sharon.  The  Trustees  of  Bath  Academy  and  High  School, 
consented  to  open  their  institution  to  any  normal  pupils  who  might 
apply ;  but  the  number  of  applicants  was  so  small,  that  no  especial 
arrangements  were  made  for  their  instruction.  They  were  received 
into  the  regular  classes  in  the  school,  and  enjoyed  the  excellent 
advantages  there  offered,  in  their  ordinary  high  school  course.  It 
is  understood  that  in  the  circumstances,  having  incurred  no  expense 
for  additional  instruction,  they  will  make  no  draft  upon  the  treas- 
ury ;  and  I  accordingly  omit  that  institution  from  the  list  of  normal 
schools.  Instead  of  the  number  originally  designated,  only  sixteen 
have  been  in  operation ;  Piscataquis  and  Sagadahoc  having  none, 
and  York  and  Cumberland  each  having  two. 

Early  in  the  summer,  I  visited  the  several  institutions  designated 
in  the  act,  except  that  at  Presque  Isle,  to  consult  with  the  Trus- 
tees and  make  the  necessary  arrangements  to  carry  out  the  provis- 
ions of  the  law.  In  the  autumn  I  visited  all  the  schools  in  opera- 
tion, once,  as  required  by  law,  and  a  portion  of  them  twice.  My 
estimate  of  the  success  of  these  schools  and  the  value  of  the  system, 
is  based  upon  the  opinions  of  trustees,  teachers  and  members  of  the 
schools,  together  with  my  own  observations.  Some  idea  of  the 
extent  of  their  operations  and  influence  may  be  formed  by  an  exam- 
ination of  the  following  abstract  of  returns  received  firom  the  several 
schools. 
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Ahsiract  of  Beturns  of  (he  Normal  Schools — Autumn  of  1860. 
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Number  of  pupils. — It  appears  from  this  table  that  five  hundred 
and  sixty-six  young  ladies  and  gentlemen  have  received  the  advanta- 
ges of  this  normal  arrangement.  Most  of  them  would  probably  have 
attended  the  same  institutions,  Tirithout  reference  to  this  new  fea- 
ture ;  seeking  such  aid  in  their  preparation  to  teach  as  the  several 
schools  would  have  rendered  them.  A  few  joined  these  schools  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  receiving  the  normal  instruction  offered  in  the 
new  arrangement.  Doubtless  a  much  larger  number  would  have 
joined  them,  had  the  promise  of  advantage  been  greater.  This 
number  is  much  smaller  than  the  aggregate  of  those  who  would  have 
attended  a  series  of  county  conventions.  But  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  exercises  of  the  normal  classes  extended  through  ten 
or  eleven  weeks  instead  of  one,  and  that  the  whole  amount  of  in- 
struction received  must  have  been  much  larger. 

The  class  of  pupils  benefited. — The  average  age  of  the  pupils 
connected  with  these  schools  is  about  nineteen  years.  More  than 
half  of  them  have  already  instructed  in  the  public  schools,  and 
many  others  are  expecting  to  do  so,  during  the  coming  season. 
Most  of  these  pupils,  then,  have  been  receiving  instruction,  which 
is  to  become  immediately  available  in  the  public  service.  They 
are  not  the  same  teachers,  in  most  cases,  who  would  have  attended 
the  county  institutes,  had  they  been  in  operation,  but  a  younger 
class,  who  needed  a  longer  course  of  instruction  than  the  institutes 
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could  give.  No  direct  comparison  of  advantages,  therefore,  can  be 
properly  made  between  these  normal  schools  and  the  institates ;  the 
latter  being  especially  adapted  to  meet  the  wants  of  older  teachers, 
who  would  gladly  avail  themselves  of  a  week's  instruction  and 
review,  but  who  can  afiord  the  time  for  nothing  further.  Some 
arrangement  to  meet  this  peculiar  want  should  still  be  made. 

Character  of  the  instruction, — The  instruction  given  at  the 
different  schools,  has  been  somewhat  diverse  in  its  character ;  vary- 
ing with  the  peculiarities  and  qualifications  of  the  teachers  and  the 
circumstances  of  the  schools.  In  some,  it  has  been  very  superior 
to  the  ordinary  academic  instruction  in  the  same  branches.  In 
others,  it  has  been  of  a  less  critical  and  methodical  character ;  but 
in  all,  it  is  believed  that  an  honest  and  earnest  endeavor  has  been 
made  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  law  and  the  expectations  of  tbe 
public.  In  some  instances  pupils  may  have  been  disappointed  in 
not  receiving  all  the  benefit  they  had  hoped  to  derive  firom  the 
normal  course ;  but  in  most  cases  I  found  the  classes  satisfied  that 
the  teachers  were  doing  for  them  all  that  should  be  expected.  At 
some  of  the  institutions,  even  more  attention  was  given  to  the  nor- 
mal classes,  than  was  required,  and  at  a  considerable  expense,  be- 
yond the  consideration  received.  In  other  cases,  the  poverty  of 
the  institutions,  already  their  destruction,  was  hardly  relieved  by 
the  hundred  dollars  of  the  State,  with  its  accompanying  conditions. 
The  differences  which  I  thus  intimate,  are  not  those  of  motive  and 
endeavor,  but  of  ability  and  consequent  success. 

The  advantages  resulting, — The  benefits  of  the  system,  on  the 
whole,  so  far  as  I  can  estimate  them,  seem  to  me  to  have  been 
greater  than  could  have  been  reasonably  expected ;  not  less,  I  Judge, 
than  would  have  accrued  from  the  same  number  of  institutes, 
although  received,  as  before  i;elQifarked,  by  a  different  class  of  persons. 

Points  of  Weakness. 

You  will  alfew  me  to  indicate  some  points  in  the  system,  which 
render  it  lesftiefficient  in  its  operation  than  it  might  otherwise  have 
been. 

Selection  of  Schools. — Omitting,  at  present,  the  question  of 
wisdom  or  folly  in  attempting  to  create  a  normal  school  for  each 
Qounty,  I  intend  no  disrespect  to  any  parties  oonoerned,  in  saying 
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that  the  selection  of  institutions  to  perform  these  daties,  was  not 
made  in  all  cases  with  careful  regard  to  the  public  convenience. 
Some  of  these  schools  are  located  very  near  to  each  other,  leaving 
elsewhere  large  portions  of  the  State  unaccommodated.  And  some 
of  the  selected  institutions  have  the  least  possible  conveniences,  ia 
rooms,  apparatus,  and  other  means  of  rendering  efficient  service 
in  this  department  of  educational  labor. 

The  approprkUion. — I  need  hardly  refer  to  the  amount  of  the 
appropriation  as  wholly  inadequate  to  accomplish  properly  the  ob- 
jects desired ;  especially  since  it  will  become  necessary  for  subsequent 
sessions,  to  prescribe  a  more  extended  course  of  instruction. 

The  time  of  payment, — By  an  unfortunate  provision  of  the  act, 
these  schools  may  receive  the  money  appropriated  a  considerable  time 
before  the  service  is  rendered,  and  on  the  certificate  of  the  Superin- 
tendent that  he  ^'believes  the  money  will  be  faithfully  appropriated 
according  to  the  provisions  of  the  act"  It  would  seem  more  suita- 
ble that  the  money  should  be  paid  on  certificate  that  the  work  had 
been  faithfully  performed. 

Tuition  fees. — ^The  reduction  of  the  regular  tuition  fees  of  the 
academies  named,  is  a  point  of  weakness,  which  proved  nearly  fatal 
to  the  act.  This  was  not  a  feature  of  the  original  bill ;  the  com- 
mittee designing  that  the  normal  pupils  should  pay  a  small  fee  in 
addition  to  the  regular  tuition.  Even  this  might  not  have  been 
wise.  But  the  institutions  could  not  afford  to  make  a  deduction 
from  their  established  terms,  while  required  to  be  at'  additional  ex- 
pense for  instruction,  unless  the  State  should  make  a  very  much  larger 
appropriation.  Our  young  teachers  need  better  facilities  for  in- 
struction rather  than  the  deduction  of  two  or  three  dollars  from  the 
cost  of  obtaining  it. 

Conditions  of  admission. — The  terms  of  admission  prescribed 
by  the  act,  are  very  indefinite  and  have  rendered  the  practice  under 
them  quite  difficult  and  diverse.  The  qualifications  required  should 
be  more  simply  and  exactly  defined. 

With  the  necessary  amendments,  thus  indicated,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  this  system  would  do  good  service  for  a  time,  in  training  teach- 
ers for  the  common  schools.  So  much  testimony  as  this,  I  feel  at 
liberty  to  bear  in  its  favor.  But  while  this  is  doubtless  true,  and 
while  the  system  has  something  to  commend  it  to  popular  £Ekvor,  ia 
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the  Gstct  that  it  brings  its  advantages  comparatively  near  to  every 
man's  door,  I  am  bound  to  express  my  own  conviction,  that  it  fails 
to  meet  the  demands  of  those  who  have  most  carefully  and  earnestly 
studied  the  educational  wants  of  our  State.  The  demand  is  for 
something  higher,  something  more  thorough,  more  extensive  in  its 
course  of  study,  and  its  means  of  imparting  instruction  in  the  science 
of  teaching;  something  more  commanding  in  its  attractions  and 
farther  reaching  in  its  influence.  We  require  institutions  which 
shall  gather  around  them  the  support  of  the  best  friends  of  educa- 
tion ;  which  shall  employ  the  best  practical  talent  in  the  department 
of  instruction,  and  draw  into  them  the  highest  order  of  material  to 
be  wrought  into  the  best  models  as  teachers.  We  need  an  order  of 
schools  which  shall  stand  without  question,  on  a  level  with  the  best 
of  the  kind  in  other  States,  and  which  shall  have  in  themselves  the 
power  to  demonstrate  their  superiority  in  training  teachers,  over  the 
miscellaneous  schools  hitherto  existing. 

I  am  aware  that  this  topic  is  occupying  a  large  section  of  my 
report.  If  an  excuse  is  needed,  it  is  found  in  the  inherent  impor- 
tance of  the  subject  in  hand,  and  in  the  known  expectation  of  the 
school  public  that  the  Superintendent  would  record,  in  this  way,  his 
estimate  of  the  value  of  the  present  system,  and  his  judgment  of 
our  future  necessities  in  this  regard.  Allow  me  then  to  indicate  in 
outline,  what  I  believe  to  be  a  desirable  and  practicable 

Substitute  for  thb  Prbsbnt  Plan. 

By  practicable,  is  meant  one  that  can  be  established  and  success- 
fully operated  with  economy.  I  am  aware  that  the  public  mind,  as 
represented  in  the  Legislature,  demands  economy  in  the  public  ex- 
penditures, especially  in  school  affairs.  So  that  if  it  were  desirable 
to  erect  normal  schools  upon  new  and  independent  foundations,  thus 
requiring  in  their  establishment  and  conduct,  an  original  outlay  and 
annual  expenditure  of  many  thousand  dollars,  it  would  not  be 
possible  to  obtain  the  necessary  appropriation.  And  I  believe 
that  for  us  there  is  a  better  way.  We  have  in  different  parts  of  the 
State,  institutions  already  in  operation  and  more  or  less  liberally 
endowed.  They  have  been  doing  something  in  years  past,  in  the 
systematic  education  of  teachers  They  want  only  a  moderate  addi- 
tion to  their  means  to  do  it  thoroughly  and  well.     On  the  one  hand 
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I  bold  that  the  State  has  a  claim  upon  these*  institutions  to  perform 
snch  seryioe  as  the  public  most  requires.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Trustees  of  these  schools, — in  sufficient  number  and  suitably  loca- 
ted,— can  doubtless  be  induced  by  the  offer  of  proper  assistance  from 
the  State,  to  put  them  on  an  exact  and  definite  basis,  as  normal 
Bchools;  to  abandon  wholly  4;heir  miscellaneous  character,  and  adopt 
Bucb  a  system  of  education  as  has  been  found  best  suited  to  the  prac- 
tical training  and  mental  discipline  of  teachers.  The  buildings,  the 
apparatus,  the  income  of  funds,  shall  all  be  at  the  service  and  under 
the  control  of  the  normal  school  authorities,  for  a  period  of  years  and 
on  reasonable  conditions.  The  selection  of  the  schools  for  this  ser- 
vice, not  less  than  two  nor  more  than  five  in  number,  shall  be  made 
by  a  properly  constituted  commission,  who  shall  have  regard  to 
location,  amount  of  aid  which  the  several  institutions  can  furnish  for 
the  support  of  the  schools,  and  the  fairly  ascertained  public  senti- 
ment and  public  necessity.  If  the  citizens  of  any  suitably  place 
where  there  is  no  institution  at  present,  can  offer  more  liberal  in- 
ducements than  the  Trustees  of  such  institutions  can  do,  let  such 
offers  be  considered  with  the  rest. 

The  course  of  study  in  thesQ  schools  should  occupy  at  least  two 
years;  such  qualifications  for  admission  being  required,  that  the 
subsequent  progress  of  the  classes  should  not  be  impeded  by  too 
long  delay  among  the  mere  elements.  This  course,  moreover, 
should  be  so  arranged  as  to  admit  of  the  more  prominent  attention 
being  given  in  the  fall  and  spring  sessions,  to  those  studies  which 
are  more  immediately  required  in  the  instruction  of  common 
schools ;  it  being  quite  evident  that  a  large  portion  of  the  normal 
school  pupils,  at  first,  would  be  practical  teachers  who  must  be 
engaged  in  their  vocation  during  the  winter  or  summer  months. 
These  classes  should  be  under  the  direct  training  of  a  professor  of 
public  school  instruction,  whose  experience  in  practical  teaching 
and  school  management,  and  whose  familiarity  with  the  best  methods 
of  instruction,  old  and  new,  should  be  such  as  to  command  the 
utmost  confidence  o^  pupils  and  the  community.  He  should  be 
aided  by  scientific  and  classical  teachers  in  their  several  depart- 
ments. A  normal  school  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  present  day, 
cannot  be  confined,  in  its  course  of  study,  to  the  elementary 
branchee  pursued  in  the  common  district  schools.    Most  of  the 
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young  men  and  women  who  become  teachers,  wish  fi>r  opportunities 
to  make  larger  acquirements,  and  would  attend  the  normal  school, 
only  on  the  condition  of  its  furnishing  the  opportunity  of  a  liberal 
course.  And  candidates  for  the  teacher's  office  who  might  be  sat- 
isfied with  the  smallest  qualifications,  need  the  stimulus  of  better 
models  and  contact  with  pupils  of  higher  attainments,  to  incite  them 
to  a  more  elevated  standard  of  professional  excellenee. 

In  the  earlier  establishments  for  normal  training,  where  the 
course  of  study  was  confined  to  the  more  common  EngMsh  branches, 
it  was  found  that  students,  while  they  became  very  &miliar  with 
the  important  elementary  principles  of  knowledge,  often  fiiiled  to 
acquire  the  intellectual  expansion,  range  and  grasp,  which  more 
extensive  acquirements  and  more  thorough  discipline  would  have 
imparted.  Hence  the  charge,  not  always  unfounded,  that  such 
teachers,  although  limited  in  their  ideas  and  attainments,  were  unduly 
exalted  in  the  estimate  of  their  own  superiority.  This  difficulty 
has  been  felt  in  other  States,  and  their  normal  instruction  extended 
and  liberalized  accordingly.  Profiting  by  their  experience,  we  would 
include  in  our  own  system,  when  fully  established,  the  features 
which  they  have  found  essential  tg  tbeir  highest  suocess;  always 
bearing  in  mind  that  our  own  circumstances  should  modify  our 
system  to  meet  our  own  peculiar  wants. 

Connected  with  each  normal  school  should  be  a  model  school,  if 
practicable,  where  normal  students  should  witness  the  best  methods 
of  instruction  and  discipline  in  actual  operation,  and  in  which  mem- 
bers of  the  higher  classes  might  have  opportunity  to  test  their  skill 
in  teaching. 

Those  who  shouM  complete  the  course  of  instruction  in  either 
grade  of  studies,  should  receive  a  corresponding  diploma,  certifying 
their  attainments,  and  entitling  them  to  teach  in  the  public  schools 
of  higher  or  lower  grade,  according  to  those  attainments,  without 
further  examination. 

This  is  of  course  but  an  outline,  which  would  need  modifying  and 
filling  up,  before  it  should  go  into  operation.  On  some  such  gen- 
eral plan  as  this,  I  am  confident  that  we  may  establish  a  system  of 
normal  schools  which  would  meet  our  wants,  and  satisfy  the  reason* 
able  demands  of  the  public.  Our  present  plan  has  not  enough  of 
character  and  efficiency  to  command  public  confidence  and  unhesita- 
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ting  support,  as  a  system  adequate  to  the  demands  of  future  pro- 
gress. On  the  other  hand,  should  we  establish  but  one  school  for 
the  \?hole  State,  however  excellent  and  efficient  in  itself,  it  would 
but  very  poorly  accommodate  our  widely  extended  population.  It 
would  be  practically  beyond  the  reach  of  hundreds  of  our  young 
teachers  who  would  desire  to  avail  themselves  of  its  advantages. 

"With  the  means  which  the  selected  institutions  would  furnish, 
or  which  the  citizens  of  any  competing  town  would  offer,  together 
with  the  moderate  tuition  fees  which  the  students  would  pay,  I  esti- 
mate that  the  annual  appropriation  of  one  thousand  dollars  each^  to 
the  several  schools,  would  enable  them  to  give  a  thorough  course  of 
systematic  normal  training.  A  larger  amount,  without  doubt, 
would  increase  their  efficiency.  In  this  plan,  as  intimated  above, 
it  is  not  proposed  that  instruction  shall  be  wholly  gratuitous.  How- 
ever desirable  this  plan  might  be,  I  am  satisfied  that  our  young  men 
and  women  of  energy  and  enterprise,  ambitious  to  excel  in  their 
chosen  calling,  will  not  hesitate  to  pay  a  reasonable  charge  for 
tuition,  if  the  State  will  but  open  the  way  to  a  system  of  instruc- 
tion such  as  they  require,  and  such  as  they  cannot  now  receive 
within  the  State. 

I  am  well  aware  that  many  earnest  and  intelligent  friends  of 
education  prefer  the  plan  of  one  large  normal  establishment,  located 
near  the  centre  of  the  State,  as  more  likely  to  exert  a  commanding 
and  controlling  influence  in  our  educational  affairs.  This  would  be 
a  very  admirable  arrangement,  could  we  retain  the  county  schools 
as  preparatory  to  the  central,  and  secure  for  the  latter  the  charac- 
ter and  position  of  a  normal  university,  ample  to  meet  the  largest 
exigencies  of  the  future.  But  this  must  be  a  matter  for  investiga- 
tion  hereafter. 

In  the  present  circumstances,  I  recommend  that  the  system 
adopted  by  the  last  Legislature,  modified  in  certain  points  to  render 
it  more  efficient,  be  continued  in  operation  during  the  next  season, 
to  meet  as  it  may  the  present  want,  and  to  give  the  selected  institu- 
tions the  benefits  to  which  they  are  entitled  for  another  year;  with 
the  understanding  that  a  more  liberal  and  efficient  system,  on  some 
such  basis  as  has  been  suggested,  shall  be  matured  and  proposed  for 
future  adoption.  The  friends  of  education,  in  the  meantime,  by  a 
careful  comparison  of  views  among  themselves,  and  by  diligent 
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inquiry  into  the  operation  of  the  various  systems  adopted  by  otlx^* 
states,  will  be  prepared  to  act  in  concert,  and  to  sustain  the  system  xi 
which  their  maturest  wisdom  shall  adopt 

I  ask  for  this  whole  subject  the  candid  consideration  of  our  leg- 
islators at  their  approaching  session,  confident  that  the  people  wii  ^ 
not  only  sustain  them  in  any  reasonable  expenditure  for  this  object^ 
but  that  great  disappointment  will  be  felt,  if  some  suitable  progress 
is  not  made  in  this  direction. 

OUR  HIGHER  INSTITUTIONS. 

In  obedience  to  the  instructions  contained  in  the  Resolve  before 
mentioned,  I  addressed  a  circular  of  inquiries,  early  in  the  spring, 
to  the  trustees  of  the  several  academies,  seminaries  and  colleges 
within  the  State,  and  have  since  visited  as  many  of  them  as  I  could, 
consistently  with  the  discharge  of  other  duties.  The  more  important 
answers  to  these  inquiries,  so  far  as  returned,  have  been  embraced  in 
Table  Y,  which,  with  accompanying  notes,  please  find  in  the  Ap- 
pendix. 

I  am  happy  to  report  that  our  colleges,  Bowdoin  and  Waterville, 
are  both  enjoying  a  measure  of  prosperity,  greater,  perhaps,  than  at 
any  former  period.  In  the  number  and  character  of  their  students, 
and  in  the  fidelity  and  efiiciency  of  their  professors,  they  sustain,  at 
least,  their  former  reputation.  The  people  of  Maine  may  well  con- 
gratulate themselves  that  they  have  within  their  own  borders,  two 
so  excellent  institutions,  where  their  sons  may  be  educated  with  ad- 
vantages not  inferior,  in  the  great  essentials,  to  those  which  are  fur- 
nished abroad  at  greater  expense.  Many  of  their  professors  are 
widely  known  in  their  several  departments  of  science  and  letters,  and 
their  graduates  have  taken  a  position  in  the  world,  along  with  the 
most  favored  sons  of  older  institutions.  Persons  familiar  with  the 
past  history  and  services  of  these  institutions,  and  their  present 
standing,  will  concede  without  a  question,  that  they  deserve  well  of 
the  State,  not  only  in  the  confidence  and  patronage  of  her  citizens, 
but  in  the  more  substantial  aid,  which  they  are  entitled  to  receive, 
from  time  to  time,  as  their  exigencies  may  require.  The  utility  of 
a  superior  scientific  and  classical  education,  for  those  of  our  sons  who 
may  desire  it,  the  poor  as  well  as  the  rich,  will  hardly  be  questioned. 
And  the  absolute  necessity  of  such  an  education,  in  preparing  teach- 
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ers  for  oar  academies,  normal  and  high  schools,  and  thus  in  raising 
the  character  and  standard  of  common  school  edacation  is  no  less 
apparent     But  leaving  aside  the  necessity  of  thoroughly  educated 
men  to  conduct  our  higher  public  schools,  and  the  eleyating  influence 
of  liberal  knowledge  upon  all  classes  and  professions  of  men,  our  col- 
leges are  serving  the  interests  of  the  common  schools  by  sending  out 
each  winter  many  scores  of  teachers  to  supply  the  demands  of  the 
country  districts.     A  large  majority  of  the  students  in  both  our  col- 
leges are  thus  engaged  during  the  winter.      Many  of  the  officers  of 
the  colleges,  moreover,  are  warmly  interested  in  promoting  the 
pn>gress  of  the  public  schools  in  the  State.     Our  normal  conven- 
tions and  teachers'  associations  have  received  frequent  aid  from  their 
earnest  lectures  and  practical  suggestions.     But  while  we  affirm  the 
importance  of  the  college  to  the  common  school,  directly  and  indi- 
rectly, we  admit  the  full  force  of  the  remark  often  made,  that  col- 
lege students  are  frequently  but  ill  prepared  to  give  instruction  in 
the  primary  branches  of  an  English  education.     And  this  is  a  defect 
which  the  colleges  should  endeavor  to  remedy.     We  annually  em- 
ploy in  the  public  schools,  two  or  three  hundred  college  students,  and 
cannot  well  dispense  with  their  services.     We  should  not  improve 
the  character  of  our  public  instruction,  by  substituting  in  their  places, 
an  equal  number  of  teachers  from  any  other  source  at  present  with- 
in our  reach.     But  while  we  need  the  services  of  these  young  men, 
as  teachers,  we  need  that  many  of  them  should  be  better  trained  for 
the  work.     It  would  be  an  important  step  in  the  right  direction, 
could  an  arrangement  be  made  in  each  of  our  colleges,  by  which  a 
portion  of  the  autumn  session  should  be  devoted  to  the  theory  and 
art  of  teaching.     Students  thus  trained,  for  even  a  few  weeks,  un- 
der competent  instructors,  would  come  out  at  the  close  of  the  ses- 
sion, better  furnished  for  their  winter's  work,  and  earnest  to  excel  in 
performing  it     Even  to  those  who  should  not  engage  in  teaching, 
the  disciplinary  and  practical  value  of  such  a  course  would  be  as 
great  as  could  be  derived,  in  an  equal  time,  from  the  ordinary  col- 
lege studies.     In  later  life,  moreover,  these  students,  in  their  active 
business  or  professional  labors,  will  have  a  controlling  influence  in 
school  affairs,  and  should  be  trained  to  know  what  constitutes  the 
best  instruction.     Some  such  arrangement  could  doubtless  be  effected 
io  each  of  these  colleges,  with  but  little  additional  expense,  and  to 
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the  mutual  advantage  of  the  institutions  and  the  community.  The  peo- 
ple, I  am  well  assured,  would  recognize  such  a  movenient  as  an  addi- 
tional evidence  of  the  practical  and  substantial  value  of  a  collegiate 
education;  and  at  the  same  time,  something  of  just  reproach  would 
be  removed  from  the  character  of  college  attainments.  I  am  happy 
to  find  by  conferring  with  officers  of  these  institutions,  that  some 
such  course  as  I  have  suggested,  is  regarded  by  them  as  worthy  of 
an  earnest  experiment.  And  it  is  believed  that  the  gentlemen  who 
control  the  instruction  and  government  of  our  colleges,  have  no  such 
inflexible  adherence  to  the  ancient  course  and  methods  of  college 
study,  as  to  prevent  a  modification  promising  so  much  of  practical 
utility. 

Seminaries  and  Academies. 

Institutions  bearing  these  names  have  been  classed  together  in 
the  tables,  as  having  essentially  the  same  rank  in  their  general  aim 
and  course  of  study.  And  yet  it  is  true  of  some  of  the  seminaries, 
that  they  have  aimed  to  furnish  a  somewhat  higher  grade  of  instruc- 
tion than  the  ordinary  academies,  and  have  taken  a  medium  rank 
between  the  academy  and  the  college.  Those  at  Readfield,  Lewis- 
tpn,  Westbrook,  Bucksport  and  Gorham,  are  supposed  to  have  fur- 
nished a  more  liberal  course  of  studies,  and  to  have  commanded  a 
wider  patronage  than  the  minor  academies.  They  have  received 
from  the  State  larger  endowments,  and  have  thus  been  expected,  in 
return,  to  offer  to  the  public  greater  facilities  for  education.  It  is 
commonly  understood,  moreover,  that  these  several  institutions  are 
under  the  more  direct  control  of  distinct  denominations,  and  that 
the  aid  which  they  have  received  has  been  given  to  them  in  the 
spirit  of  fair  dealing  toward  different  religious  interests.  This 
feature  of  our  educational  system  may  be  somewhat  peculiar  to  our 
own  State ;  and  whatever  might  seem  to  be  its  merits  or  defects,  as 
judged  before  the  experiment,  the  policy  has  been  adopted  and  car- 
ried out  with  very  considerable  public  advantage.  By  the  moderate 
aid  rendered  to  these  several  schools,  their  denominational  friends 
have  been  encouraged  and  stimulated  to  sustain  them,  by  money  and 
patronage,  and  have  thus  established  important  public  institutions, 
which  could  not  otherwise  have  existed,  and  whose  benefits  are  by 
no  means  confined  to  the  particular  denominations  who  feel  respon- 
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sible  for  their  sapport  It  is  distinctly  understood  that  all  these 
institutions  are  freelj  open  to  the  whole  public,  and  that  those  who 
find  it  desirable  to  avail  themselves  of  the  privileges  there  offered, 
can  do  it  without  receiving  the  least  improper  influence  of  a  denom- 
inational character.  The  spirit  of  our  whole  community  is  too 
liberal  and  independent,  to  suffer  from  a  public  institution  any  en- 
croachment upon  the  largest  liberty  of  opinion  in  religious  matters, 
as  in  all  others.  And  we  believe  that  the  men  who  conduct  these 
seminaries  have  too  much  of  christian  liberality  to  attempt  an 
undue  influence  over  the  religious  opinions  of  their  students.  While, 
therefore,  we  would  discourage  and  discountenance  the  merely  sec- 
tarian element,  as  unworthy  of  a  place  in  our  public  institutions,  it 
does  not  appear  that  the  denominational  interest  and  support  given 
to  these  different  schools,  has  damaged  the  cause  of  general  educa- 
tion, but  quite  the  contrary.  Let  our  friends,  then,  of  whatever 
'  name,  receive  all  praise  for  their  efforts  to  sustain  their  several  insti- 
tutions, and  to  extend  the  elevating  inflaences  of  liberal  culture,  as 
-widely  as  possible,  among  the  communities  in  which  they  have  a 
controlling  power. 

In  examining  the  condition  of  our  academies,  as  represented  in 
the  table,  we  might  be  justified  in  dividing  them  into  three  classes, 
as  living,  dying  and  dead.  Considering  the  last  first,  you  will  find 
in  the  table  a  monumental  record  of  their  birth  and  death.  Of 
some  of  them  nothing  is  now  known  to  the  public,  save  the  inscrip- 
tion— ^^  Here  lies  ^^ — ujwn  their  head-stones.  Others  are  held  in 
affectionate  remembrance  by  friends  who  have  survived  them,  sa 
having  served  their  generation  with  great  fidelity  and  success.  We 
have  no  word  of  disrespect  for  their  memory,  and  would  gladly  have 
retained  them  in  vigorous  and  efficient  service,  but  that  the  spirit  of 
inevitable  progress  has  brought  in  a  better  system  to  replace  them. 
In  the  growing  village  or  thriving  city,  the  respected  and  honorable 
academy  has  been  thrown  into  obscurity  by  the  establishment  of  ex- 
cellent graded  schools,  open  to  all  alike,  free  of  cost,  and  in  most 
places  superior  to  the  miscellaneous  academic  schools.  We  cannot 
deplore  the  result.  Having  outlived  their  usefulness,  they  are 
better  dead.  But  if  they  left  behind  them  valuable  estates,  it 
seems  p^^oper  to  inquire  what  disposition  has  been  made  of  them  by 
their  administrators.  In  accordance  with  his  instructions,  the  Super- 
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intendent  institoted  inqiiiries  upon  this  point  whererer  k  eodd  be 
MoertaioM  that  fands  were  left  in  the  hands  of  Tnatcea.    S^m^ 
ttuctorj  statements  hare  been  receifed  in  regard  to  the  acadenies  ^ 
Portland,  Goriiam  and  Saoo,  which  will  be  foud  more  al  length  i^ 
the  Appendix.     It  appears  that  the  fisndsof  both  the  Pcrtknd  ai^^ 
Saco  academies,  were  recdved  from  Massachosetts^  and  are  tbus^^ 
probabl J,  hejood  any  control  of  Maine  Lfgislatioo,     However  thi^^ 
may  be,  there  is  no  reason  to  donbt  that  they  are  carefidl j  manage^^ 
by  responsible  men,  and  are  secorel j  held  for  sadi  legitimate  nses 
in  the  fatore,  as  the  Trustees  may  judge  to  Ik  most  in  accordance 
with  the  original  design. 

The  Bath  Academy  has  died,  in  the  peculiar  soise  that  it  has  in- 
jected its  Tital  current  into  the  veins  of  another  institutiai,  and  thus 
passed  into  a  sort  of  higher  life,  losing  its  personal  identity  in  the 
new  ci^  High  School ;  choosing  to  lire  in  it,  rather  than  die  by  it 
I  learn  that  its  accumulated  fund,  about  twelve  thousand  ddlars,  has 
been  expended,  together  with  about  eight  thousand  dollars  appropri- 
ated by  the  dty,  in  the  erection  of  an  elegant  and  commodious  edi- 
fice for  the  use  of  the  city  High  school  and  Academy  combined.  I 
do  not  know  that  the  public  have  any  right  to  complain  of  this  dis- 
position of  the  funds,  so  long  as  the  school  is  open,  now  as  before, 
for  the  aceommodatiim  of  students  from  other  towns,  who  may  wish 
to  enjoy  its  advantages,  and  are  qualified  to  enter  its  grade  of  clas- 
ses ;  especially,  since  the  school  thus  created  is  of  much  higher  char- 
acter, than  the  academy  alone  could  ever  have  become. 

A  similar  fate  has  befallen  the  academies  in  Calais,  Norway, 
So.  Paris,  Dennysville,  Belfiaist,  Thomaston  and  elsewhere ;  so  fir 
at  least,  as  this,  that  they  have  passed  wholly,  or  in  part,  under  the 
control  of  the  municipal  authorities,  as  free  schools.  This  arrange- 
ment has  resulted  in  all  cases,  or  nearly  all,  in  marked  advantage 
to  the  local  education. 

It  appears  that  certain  others  of  these  institutions  have  exhausted 
their  funds  in  the  effort  to  sustain  their  schools,  and  have  at  length 
suspended  their  operations  for  want  of  means  to  go  forward.  Some 
of  these  schools  have  never  been  in  vigorous  operation,  and  are  now 
in  a  dying  condition.  It  becomes  a  serious  question,  how  fiir  they 
should  be  encouraged  to  continue  their  existence  on  the  present  basis. 
For  many  of  them  we  can  recommend  nothing  better  than  an  effec- 
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live  union  and  co-operation  with  the  district  or  town  in  which  they 
are  located,  thiis  becoming  a  part  of  the  public  school  system,  and 
at  the  same  time,  receiving  scholars  from  other  places  on  payment 
of  tuition  fees,  both  as  a  means  of  self-support,  and  as  a  matter  of 
accommodation  to  communities  beyond  the  district  or  town. 

There  are  other  academical  institutions,  which  have  sustained 
schools  of  an  elevated  character,  and  have  done  good  service  in  the 
cause  of  public  education.  In  many  parts  of  the  State,  there  are  no 
towns  or  villages  sufficiently  populous  to  sustain  high  schools  of  aca- 
demic grade  by  a  tax  upon  the  inhabitants.  In  such  places,  acad- 
emies are  still  required  at  convenient  centers  to  accommodate  the 
surrounding  region.  These  should  be  few  and  well  sustained,  and 
thus  be  worthy  of  the  name  and  character  which  they  assume.  But 
*while  such  schools  should  receive  judicious  aid,  if  need  be,  the  his- 
tx>ry  of  the  long  list  of  feeble  and  expiring  or  extinct  academies, 
suggests  both  to  the  people  and  the  legislature,  the  folly  of  incor- 
porating institutions  of  doubtful  necessity,  and  seeking  to  galvanize 
*^hem  into  life,  by  small  endowments,  merely  to  gratify^  local  pride, 
or  sustain  a  spirit  of  rivalry  between  neighboring  towns.  The  edu- 
oational  efforts  of  our  citizens  would  better  be  directed  to  the  im- 
provement and  elevation  of  their  free  schools,  by  adopting  the  system 
of  grading  wherever  it  can  be  done. 

It  has  been  already  remarked  that  our  academies  have  accom- 
3plished  very  much  good,  in  the  education  of  teachers  for  the  public 
schools.  This  they  will  doubtless  continue  to  do,  and  it  is  hoped 
"with  still  greater  success,  when  stimulated  by  the  influence  and  ex- 
ample of  well  equipped  normal  schools,  which  shall  lead  the  way  to 
a  higher  standard  of  attainment  than  we  have  yet  reached. 

It  should  be  remarked,  before  leaving  this  section  of  my  report, 
that  the  returns  of  the  several  academical  institutions,  exhibit  the 
manner  in  which  their  funds  are  invested  and  the  uses  to  which  their 
income  is  applied,  but  it  is  inconvenient  to  incorporate  these  items 
in  the  table.  In  most  cases,  the  mode  of  investment  appears  to  be 
judicious.  Some  losses  have  been  made  by  depreciation  of  stocks  or  bad 
investment.  It  is  respectfully  suggested  that  all  moneys  or  lands 
hereafter  granted  to  literary  institutions  be  required  to  be  invested 
with  undoubted  security, — the  income  only  to  be  used  for  current 
expenses;  and  that  any  institution  failing  to  sustain  a  school  in 
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Jiealthful    operation,  shall    surrender  its   charter  and  return  its 
funds  to  the  State  treasury. 

It  is  presumed  that  the  Legislature  had  wise  reasons  for  author- 
izing the  Superintendent  to  institute  these  inquiries.  It  certainly 
accords  with  his  own  notions  of  propriety,  that  any  system  of  gen- 
eral school  superyision  for  the  State,  should  include  all  our  '^  Sem- 
inaries of  learning,"  of  whatever  grade,  as  parts  of  a  symmetric 
whole,  having  important  mutual  relations,  and  likely  to  advance 
or  retrograde  together. 

The  School  Returns. 

A  summary  of  the  school  returns  is  given  below,  with  items  for 
comparison  from  previous  reports : 


PopaUtion  of  the  State  in  1860, 

Population  of  the  SUto  in  18C0,     . 

Increase  in  ten  years, 

Valaation  of  the  State  in  1850,       . 

Valaation  of  the  State  in  18G0, 

Increase  in  ten  years,    . 

Number  of  towns  in  the  State, 

Number  that  have  made  no  returns, 

Number  of  organized  plantations. 

Number  that  hn?e  made  no  returns, 

Number  of  children  between  four  and  twenty-one  years. 

Increase  in  one  year,    . 

Number  registered  in  summer  schools. 

Average  attendance  in  summer  schools, 

Increase  in  one  year, 

Number  registered  in  winter  schools. 

Average  attendance  in  winter  schools, 

Incrcaje  in  one  year,    . 

Mean  average  attendance  summer  and  winter, 

Increase  in  one  year,    . 

Batio  of  avezage  attendanae  to  whole  number  of  scholars, 

Average  length  of  summer  schools,  in  weeks. 

Average  length  of  winter  schools,  in  weeks. 

Sum  of  the  average  for  summer  and  winter. 

Increase  in  one  year, 

Number  of  school  districts  in  the  State, 

Number  of  parts  of  districts. 

Number  of  school  houses  in  the  State, 

NumbJDr  reporteif  in  good  condition. 

Decrease  in  one  year,  . 

Number  of  school  houses  built  last  year,  . 

More  than  last  year,     ', 

Cost  of  school  houses  built  last  year, 


.     583,235 

628,300 

.       45,065 

$100,037,960 

$164,714,168 

$64,077,208 

396 

.      3 

98 

.    35 

.     243,376 

3,580 

.     134,624 

102,959 

1,222 

141,747 

.     118,399 

336 

.     110,679 

778 

46 

10.6 

10*4 

21.0 

.2 

4,146 

387 

3,946 

1,889 

.      3 

121 

.      6 

.  $69,135 
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Less  than  last  year, 

Ejiimated  ralae  of  all  sebool  bouses  in  the  State, 

Inoreue  in  one  jear,    .  • 

Kamber  of  male  teachers,       .  . 

De<rrea£e  in  one  jear,    . 

InereaM  in  ten  yearf, 

Namber  of  female  teachers, 

loereaM  in  one  year,  .  • 

locreaM  in  ten  years,    . 

Wages  of  male  teachers  per  month,  besides  board, 

Increase  in  one  year,    . 

loereaae  in  ten  years, 

Wages  of  female  teachers  per  week,  besides  board. 

Decrease  in  one  year. 

Increase  in  ten  years,    . 

School  money  raised  by  taxation  in  18G0, 

Increase  in  one  year,     . 

locrease  in  ten  years. 

Excels  abore  requirement  of  law,   . 

Arerage  amount  raised  per  scholar. 

Decrease  in  one  year,    . 

Bidlributed  from  public  school  fund  and  bank  tax, 

Increase  in  one  year. 

Amount  derived  from  local  funds,  • 

Increase  in  one  year,     . 

Amoant  contributed  to  prolong  public  school?. 

Decrease  in  one  yetir,    . 

Amount  paid  for  private  schools, 

Decrease  in  one  year,    .  , 

Amount  paid  for  school  supervision. 

Decrease  in  one  year,     . 

Aggregate  expenditure  for  school  purposes. 

Decrease  in  one  year,    . 

Camber  of  towns  that  raised  less  than  the  law  requires, 

^^amber  of  towns  that  raised  at  least  $4  per  scholar, 

^'limber  that  raised  $3,  and  less  than  $4  per  scholar,  . 

^'oinbcr  that  raised  $2,  and  less  than  $3  per  scholar, 

bomber  that  raised  $1,  and  less  than  $2  per  scholar, 

dumber  of  towns  that  have  all  their  schools  graded, 

bomber  of  towns  that  havo  a  part  of  their  schools  graded, 

*'«inber  of  towns  electing  Superintending  School  Committees, 

^mhet  of  towns  electing  School  Supervisors, 

^njoant  of  State  school  fund  July,  1800, 

^ncreuaa  the  last  year, 

^««rea8e  in  Un  years,     . 

f^oxinx  of  bank  tax  distributed  in  18C0, 

locre; 


ase  in  one  year, 
^C'eaac  in  ten  years. 


41 

2,716 

$1,104,006  00 

$17,240  00 

.       2,770 

38 

322 

4,032 

148 

1,097 

.    $21  31 

$0  10 

.      $4  06 

$2  03 

.      $Q  01 

$0  57 

$405,337  25 

$273  71 

$183,411  €0 

^50,388  98 

.       $1  CO 

$0  03 

$81,817  06 

$1,522  46 

$16,677  73 

$617  72 

$12,807  44 

$283  39 

$27,330  46 

$108  16 

$13,714  47 

$305  31 

$010,879  41 

$1,010  07 

47 

.    1 

1 

.  54 

349 

.     3 

123 

319 

150 

$150,707  02 

$1,000  00 

$40,000  00 

$73,971  09 

$1,099  15 

$46,741  09 
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Population,  Valuation  and  Monet  Raised. 

It  will  be  seen  that  while  oar  population  has  increased  in  ten  years, 
scarcely  eight  per  cent.,  our  valuation  has  gone  up  in  the  same  time, 
nearly  sixty-five  per  cent  This  result  is  due  to  the  development  of 
our  natural  resources  by  the  industry,  energy  and  intelligence  of 
the  people.  It  is  therefore  as  appropriate  as  it  is  gratifying,  to  find 
that  the  money  raised  by  voluntary  taxation  for  the  support  of  pub- 
lic schools,  has  increased  in  a  still  greater  ratio,  it  being  nearly 
eighty  per  cent.  Take  as  examples  a  few  towns,  selected  almost  at 
random.  Auburn,  in  1850,  raised  $1000,  in  1860,  2500.  Au- 
gusta, $4000— 7420 ;  China,  $1200— 1725;  Athens,  $575— 870; 
Skowhegan,  $600— 1060 ;  Fryeburg,  $700— 1000 ;  Ca8tine,$1000, 
—2500;  Machias,  $867—2000;  Dennysville,  $200—450;  Nor- 
way,  $750—1400 ;  Gorham,  $1800—2000 ;  Lewiston,  $1000— 
4000;  Yarmouth,  $645—1276;  Thomaston,  $1200—2500;  Bath, 
$4800—10,000;  Boothbay,  $1000— 1502 ;  Houlton,  $600— 900; 
and  so  on  through  the  whole  catalogue.  It  should  be  remarked  that 
the  returns  of  1850  were  far  less  complete  than  those  of  1860 ;  so 
that  the  aggregate  of  moneys  actually  raised  in  the  former  year  must 
be  considerably  greater  than  reported.  Hence  the  whole  increase 
must  not  be  reckoned  so  large  as  the  figures  in  the  summary  of  re- 
turns make  it.  There  is  no  fact  which  more  surely  proves  the  deep- 
ening interest  of  our  people  in  their  free  schools,  than  this  readiness 
to  tax  themselves  for  their  support.  Some  towns,  however,  should 
the  mirror  be  held  to  their  view,  would  see  that  they  are  not  keep- 
ing pace  with  their  neighbors,  in  this  gratifying  progress.  Forty- 
seven  towns  have  raised  less  money  than  the  law  requires, — sixty 
cents  for  each  inhabitant.  In  most  of  these  towns,  the  deficiency  is 
very  small.  The  large  deficiency  appearing  against  the  town  of 
'  Hollis  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  town  has  been  divided,  and 
the  deficiency,  estimated  on  the  basis  of  the  population  before  the 
division,  is  rather  apparent  than  real. 

Only  three  towns  in  the  State  have  failed  to  make  at  least  partial 
returns  for  the  last  school  year.  I  find  that  two  of  these,  Byron  and 
Machiasport,  are  not  entered  as  returned,  in  the  last  year's  report. 
Incompleteness  in  the  returns  of  other  towns,  is  noticed  in  the  Ap- 
dendix. 
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Organized  Plantations. 

The  number  of  plantatioas  organized  for  election  purposes,  has 
been  somewhat  increased  within  the  last  year ;  but  no  school  returns 
having  been  received  from  them,  their  names  are  not  all  found  in 
our  tables.  Of  the  whole  number,  thirty-five  appear  not  to  have 
made  returns,  and  of  many  others,  the  returns  are  very  incomplete. 
It  is  perhaps  only  natural  that  the  pioneers  of  the  forest,  many  of 
them  of  parentage  and  habits  difierent  from  our  own,  should  be  care- 
less in  regard  to  their  educational  affairs ;  neither  making  the  school 
returns  by  which  they  would  be  entitled  to  draw  a  portion  of  the 
State  school  funds,  nor  taxing  themselves  for  the  support  of  schools. 
A  complaint  has  been  made  by  residents  in  some  of  the  plantations, 
that  advantage  has  been  taken  of  tho  expression  in  the  statute,  which 
provides  that  plantations  *' may  raise  money  "  for  school  purposes; 
many  inferring  that  if  they  "  may^''  the  liberty  remains  by  which 
they  may  not.  A  gentleman  recently  writing  from  the  Aroostook, 
asks  that  this  expresiion  may  be  changed  to  **  shall,''  so  as  to  re- 
move all  question  of  obligation  thus  to  tax  themselves.  It  is  cer- 
tainly desirable  that  the  best  advantages  of  education,  possible  in 
the  circumstances,  should  go  along  with  the  new  settlers  into  our 
northern  territory,  for  the  benefit  of  the  present  inhabitants,  and  as 
an  inducement  to  those  who  may  be  discussing  the  question  of  set- 
tling there.  It  is  believed,  moreover,  that  the  State  has  especial 
duties  to  discharge  toward  those  portions  of  her  inhabitants,  who  are 
developing  her  hitherto  unopened  resources  of  wealth,  at  a  sacrifice 
of  present  comforts  and  privileges.  I  cannot  doubt  that  our  legis- 
lators will  see  the  propriety  of  devoting  a  small  portion  of  the  pub- 
lic lands  to  the  especial  purposes  of  education  among  those  who  are 
now  opening  our  forest  domains  to  the  progress  of  civilization. 

The  French  Settlements. 
Included  in  the  same  county  of  Aroostook,  but  constituting  a  sepa- 
rate and  peculiar  community,  known  as  Madawaskans,  the  French 
settlers  long  ago  occupied  the  valley  of  the  St.  John,  and  replaced 
its  forests  with  fertile  farms.  This  people,  being  quite  distinct 
from  that  of  any  other  portion  of  the  State,  require  for  their  edu- 
cation and  more  complete  knowledge  of  our  institutions,  a  modified 
application  of  our  educational  forces.    Descended  from  the  French 
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Acadians,  simple  and  quiet  ia  their  habits,  and  connected  bj  ties 
language,  religion  and  affinity,  with  the  provinces  rather  than  t 
States,  they  have  remained  for  more  than  two  generations  qui 
removed  from  the  material  enterprise  and  the  intellectual  activiti 
of  our  Atlantic  community,  and  almost  entirely  secluded  from  oi 
knowledge  or  concern.  Several  attempts  have  been  made  by  tl 
State,  within  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years,  to  aid  them  in  establis 
ing  schools.  These  attempts  have  not  been  attended  with  grc 
success.  In  a  visit  to  this  region,  in  October  last,  I  endeavored 
ascertain  the  condition  of  their  schools,  and  the  wants  and  trish 
of  the  people.  I  passed  through  the  entire  length  of  the  Fren 
settlements,  from  the  Grand  Falls  to  Fort  Kent,  conversing  w 
the  inhabitants,  on  the  road  and  in  their  houses.  I  consulted  w 
Uieir  priests  and  other  influential  citizens,  and  discovered  what  i 
peared  to  be  a  waking  desire,  to  secure  at  length  the  privileges 
better  schools — schools  in  which  their  children  may  learn  the  Ei 
lish  language,  and  catch  the  spirit  of  American  institutions.  Tl 
poialed  to  the  Yankee  settlements  on  the  Aroostook,  as  outstripp 
tbem  in  enterprise  and  prosperity,  and  assigned  their  superior 
telligence  as  the  cause.  At  a  meeting  previously  appointed 
inquiry  and  consultation,  at  the  house  of  Mons.  Francis  Thi 
deau,  I  was  happy  to  meet  a  large  number  of  the  leading  inha 
tants  of  the  central  plantations,  Grant  Isle  and  Madawaska,  i 
assured  me  that  they  were  now  determined  to  raise  the  amount 
school  money  required  by  law,  and  to  build  school  houses  and  c 
duct  their  school  afiairs  in  the  American  way.  The  new  arran 
ment  of  plantations  will  very  much  facilitate  this  attempt.  Forme 
their  whole  settlements,  extending  for  more  than  seventy-five  m 
along  the  valley,  were  comprised  in  three  plantations.  With 
large  a  territory,  without  proper  municipal  organization,  with  gi 
indifference  and  even  opposition  to  encounter,  those  who  wo 
gladly  have  established  good  schools,  have  been  hitherto  defeatec 
their  attempts.  With  the  recent  arrangement,  by  which  no  plai 
tion  is  allowed  to  include  more  than  one  township  six  miles  squ) 
and  with  a  new  census  and  valuation,  they  will  have  their  mun 
pal  afiairs  under  better  control,  and  will  be  able,  as  they  afiirm 
assess  and  collect  a  tax  for  school  purposes.  Many  of  the  inh; 
tants  are  in  easy  circumstances ;  and  though  many  are  very  p 
they  have,  as  a  whole,  the  means  of  doing  much  toward  establ 
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ing  good  common  schools  in  their  settlements.  And  still  they  need 
some  especial  aid  and  encouragement  in  their  peculiar  circumstan- 
ces, in  the  further  efforts  to  accomplish  this  object.  They  have  no 
school  houses  worthy  of  the  name,  and  very  few  teachers,  qualified  by 
a  knowledge  of  both  the  French  and  English  languages,  to  give  such 
instruction  as  they  need.  At  the  time  of  my  visit,  I  found  but  one 
school  in  operation  in  the  whole  region.  That  was  taught  by  a 
young  French  woman,  in  a  small  room  on  her  father's  premises, 
and  consisted  of  a  dozen  children  of  the  neighborhood ;  their  only 
text  books  being  a  French  primer,  and  for  a  reading  book  a  treatise 
in  theology.  A  few  schools  had  been  kept  in  the  summer  at  other 
points.  At  Van  Baren  and  Fort  Kent  there  are  several  American 
families,  and  very  praiseworthy  efforts  have  been  made,  particularly 
at  the  latter  place,  to  sustain  a  school.  This  has  been  done,  in 
large  part,  by  the  contributions  of  individual  citizens.  The  readers 
of  this  report  may  not  all  be  aware,  that  the  French  settlements 
are  apon  both  sides  of  the  St.  John.  When  that  river  was  made 
our  northern  boundary,  by  the  Ashburton  treaty,  the  habitans 
were  divided  about  equally  between  the  two  countries.  I  was 
pleased  to  notice  that  the  residents  on  the  Maine  bank  of  the  river 
expressed  themselves  gratified  with  their  position  as  constructive 
Yankees.  And  yet  it  was  obvious  that  their  provincial  neighbors, 
across  the  river,  are  better  cared  for  in  some  respects,  than  they. 
More  is  done  by  government  for  their  roads  and  their  schools.  It 
is  quite  worth  our  while  to  inquire  whether  we  can  afford  to  leave 
our  own  portion  of  this  people  with  less  facilities  for  education,  and 
less  of  general  advantages,  than  are  enjoyed  across  the  boundary. 

I  find  that  the  French  settlers  are  aware  of  the  fact  that  in  the 
<Iistribution  of  the  surplus  revenue  more  than  twenty  years  ago,  six 
thousand  dollars  were  reserved  in  the  State  treasury,  for  their  es- 
pecial benefit.  The  distribution  was  not  made  to  them  at  the  time, 
^ause  of  the  uncertainty  existing  in  regard  to  the  boundary,  and 
the  number  of  settlers  who  would  be  included  in  our  portion  of  the 
territory.  They  now  ask  that  whatever  is  properly  due  to  them  be 
set  apart  as  a  permanent  fund,  for  the  establishment  and  support  ot 
a  high  school  or  schools  among  them;  the  interest  only  to  be 
P^id  annually  from  the  treasury  for  this  purpose,  under  suitable  reg- 
ulations and  conditions.  The  legislature  will  no  doubt  give  due  at- 
tentioa  to  their  petition  when  more  definitely  brought  to  their  notice. 
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With  proper  school  improvements  and  railroad  facilities,  diffusing 
intelligence,   and  stimulating  business,   this  whole  region  of  th^ 
Aroostook  would  soon  become,  by  settlement  and  cultivation,  as  iC^ 
now  is  by  nature,  one  of  the  gardens  of  Maine, — "  beautiful  for  situ- 
ation on  the  sides  of  the  nortL" 

New  School  Houses. 

The  increased  interest  in  the  erection  of  neat  and  commodious 
school  houses,  19  an  important  element  in  our  educational  progress. 
There  is  danger  here  and  there,  perhaps,  that  the  charge  of  extrava- 
gance may  be  made  against  those  who  regulate  the  cost  of  new  houses. 
But  while  unnecessary  expenditure  should  be  avoided,  it  is  well  to 
encourage  a  better  style  of  school  architecture,  and  to  eradicate  the 
too  prevalent  notion,  that  any  thing,  however  ordinary  in  style  or 
cheap  in  construction,  is  good  enough  for  a  school  bouse.  For  school 
house  returns  and  remarks,  see  Appendix. 

The  formal  dedication  of  school  houses  to  the  truly  sacred  work 
of  education,  is  noticed  with  pleasure.  Ilouses  in  Bangor,  Bath, 
Biddeford  and  elsewhere,  have  been  thus  opened  with  appropriate 
ceremonies  within  the  last  few  months.  The  effect  cannot  bo  other- 
wise than  happy.  Let  it  bo  understood  that  the  temple  of  learning, 
like  the  temple  of  worship,  is  worthy  to  be  consecrated  to  its  noble 
uses,  with  becoming  services.  Let  the  opening  of  a  new  and  com* 
modious  school  room  be  observed  with  speech  and  song  and  prayer. 
Let  parents  and  children,  teachers  and  committees,  rejoice  together 
in  the  consecration,  and  all  the  people  say,  amen. 

Teachers  and  their  Wages. 
The  number  of  teachers  reported  this  year  is  7408;  an  increase 
in  ten  years,  of  1419,  according  to  the  published  returns.  The  av- 
erage wages  of  male  teachers  have  increased,  by  $4,66  per  week, 
and  those  of  female  teachers,  by  $  ,57  per  week.  This  increase  is 
due  mainly  to  the  effjrt  to  obtain  good  teachers,  and  the  readiness 
to  pay  such  teachers  according  to  their  worth.  The  inference  is 
plain,  that  teachers  need  have  no  fear  that  their  improved  qualifica- 
tions will  not  eventually  command  a  corresponding  pay.  Employ- 
ers are  beginning  to  learn  that  those  who  have  taken  pains  to  qual- 
ify themselves  well  for  their  work,  and  have  proved  their  superiority 
by  their  success,  are  the  cheapest  teachers,  at  whatever  reasonable 
price. 
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It  is  noticeable  that  the  number  of  female  teachers  has  increased 
much  more  than  that  of  males.  This  may  be  accounted  for,  in  part, 
bj  the  fact  that  wherever  schools  are  graded,  a  larger  number  of  the 
dirisioDS  are  composed  of  pupils  who  may  be  taught  and  managed 
bj  females.  It  is  also  true  that,  with  the  better  notions  prevailing 
in  regard  to  the  real  source  of  governing  power  in  the  teacher,  well  ^ 
educated  females  can  now  be  employed  to  instruct  in  districts,  where 
once  only  the  strong  arm  of  a  m^n  was  equal  to  the  administration 
of  government  For  all  younger  pupils,  this  is  a  change  for  the 
better.  There  is  no  doubt  that  for  such  pupils,  the  female  teacher 
has  a  power  to  mould  and  influence  and  guide,  which  gentlemen  do 
not  often  possess.  If  men  are  supposed  to  be  born  to  rule,  women 
are  as  surely  bom  to  allure  and  persuade.  And  many  a  hard  boy 
who  has  scorned  the  control  of  a  master,  has  yielded  at  once  to  the 
gentler  bat  more  potent  influence  of  his  female  teacher. 

School  Fund  and  Bank  Tax. 

The  permanent  school  fund  has  increased,  by  the  sale  of  lands  set 
apart  for  that  purpose,  more  than  forty  thousand  dollars  in  ten  years. 
The  income  only  is  distributed.  The  bank  tax,  all  of  which  is  dis- 
tributed, is  greater  by  more  than  forty-six  thousand  dollars  this  year, 
than  it  was  tea  years  ago.  This  will  still  increase,  as  new  banks  are 
chartered,  or  the  capital  stock  of  the  old  enlarged.  This  tax  has 
been  very  wisely  appropriated  for  many  years  to  the  support  of  pub- 
lic schools.  In  some  financial  emergencies,  a  temptation  has  existed 
to  appropriate  this  income  to  the  discharge  of  public  debts.  It  has 
l>C€n  felt,  however,  that  such  a  diversion  of  the  tax  from  its  long 
wtablished  course,  would  be  unpopular  and  unwise.  The  only  mod- 
ification of  the  present  policy  to  which  the  public  would  willingly 
Bnbmit,  would  bo  the  appropriation  of  the  future  increase  of  this  in- 
come, or  a  portion  of  it,  to  the  support  of  normal  schools.  This 
course,  it  is  believed,  would  be  cordially  approved,  if  the  means  for 
this  purpose  were  not  at  hand  in  the  general  treasury. 

School  Legislation.' 

The  defects  of  our  puUic  schools  are  not  chargeable,  mainly,  to 
had  legislation,  nor  to  the  want  of  legislation.  Our  school  system, 
*•  it  stands  upon  the  statute  book,  is  even  now  vastly  better  than 
Its  actual  operation.  The  theory  is  better  than  the  practice.  It  is 
nevertheless  true  that  our  legislators  have  a  duty  in  this  regard. 


4,*  COjCIvS  sCB-y'jLS. 

'Ci^^iTi^ca  «f  an  ssfesol  hv« :  to  beeome  aoqvmbrtBd  whfc  their  pr^B^' 
:>5kl  •»>?£:.•▼»  ii»  u.e  lowia  wlirh  tier  rerrcsetJ:  to  ascertain  frc^^ 
ii!:Li>;I  c^^em  as'i  caL*t  iL^telli^rKi:  csfxess  of  dieir  respectiTe  d-i^* 
U>rtf.  «Lu  are  tbeir  viil^s  az>i  ctia>xs  open  all  topics  pertainir^^S 
to  ti-i;  a^is.iniitratljQ  of  school  aCiirs. 

Tie  mea  wLo  represent  t&e  seTcral  towns  and  coanties  in  tfc^^ 
L^^Iatnre,  are  Hip^nsed  to  aodentaa'i  the  vane  of  tlieir  omstiti^' 
esta,  arrl  are  readj  to  c^tribnte  their  best  thought  and  counsel  t:^ 
pr€«ioce  the  oommon  weaL     And  it  wovtld  seem  that  no  pabli^^ 
interest  b  more  ckarlj  within  the  official  watch  and  care  of  oa:^* 
legislat'iTe  fathers,  than  the  interests  of  our  public  sdiools:  aflfeet^ — 
ing.  ZA  they  do,  ererj  other  interest  and  ereij  indiridiial  of  com-- 
maiiiij.     And  yet  we  might  infer  from  the  indiSerence  too  often 
manift^ted  bj  legislative  bodies,  when  any  qaestioQ  of  edacati<m  is 
ibtro'Iaced  for  their  consideration,  that  the  interests  of  popular 
learnirig  are  least  and  last  in  their  thooght  or  care.     By  a  singular 
miiif^rtuoe,  it  has  too  often  happened  that  the  leading  debaters  in 
past  leg!5l:itar6S,  have  been  mere  pDliiicians,  driving  at  some  scheme 
of  party  interest  or  self-promoticm ;  or  if  really  working  for  the 
public  gCKy],  giving  their  thoughts  no  higher  range  than  the  merest 
material  interests.     Weeks  are  often  consumed  in  discussing  the 
claims  and  counter  claims  of  railroad  corporations,  the  affiirs  of 
baiiks,  the  construction  of  fish-wajs,   the  stumpage  of  the  public 
timber  lands,  the  taxation  of  dogs,  or   the  bounties  on  crows — all 
entitle^l  to  their  proper  measure  of  consideration — while  great  ques- 
tions of  public  education,  in  which  every  person  in  the  State  has  a 
vital  interest,  felt  or  unfelt,  are  either  wholly  ignored,  or  thrust 
into  a  corner,  and  buried  and   forgotten  in  the  mass  of  worthless 
legislation. 

We  rely  upon  the  intelligent  gentlemen  elected  to  the  approach- 
ing Legislature,  to  acquaint  themselves  with  the  condition  and 
wants  of  the  public  schools  in  the  State,  and  to  act  with  wisdom 
and  judgment,  when  any  measures  shall  be  proposed,  adapted  to 
advance  the  interests  of  general  education.  It  is  hoped  that  no 
partizan  embarrassments,  no  sectarian  schemes,  no  private  claims 
nor  sectional  interests,  will  in  any  way  interfere  with  the  demands 
of  an  intelligent  public  for  a  judicious,  economical  and  liberal  leg- 
islation in  behalf  of  this  prime  interest  of  the  whole  people. 
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Conclusion. 

In  closing  this  report,  gentlemen,  I  ask  your  indulgence  toward 
^7  defects  apparent  in  matter  or  method.      Occupied  until  within 
a  few  days  with  the  active  duties  of  my  ofScial  campaign,  I  have  had 
le88  time  to  arrange  and  digest  the  topics  discussed,  than  might  have 
been  devoted  to  them  with  profit.     I  trust,  however,  that  you  will 
find  enough  in  the  facts  and  considerations  here  presented,  to  pro- 
dace  in  your  minds  the  conviction  so  thoroughly  established  in  my 
own,  that  our  Free-School  system,  advancing  by  the  efforts  made 
heretofore,  has  now  reached  a 'position  of  immediate  and  prospective 
influence,  not  before  attained.     In  the  demand  for  better  teachers, 
in  the  increased  expenditure  for  schools,  in  the  improved  houses  for 
their  accommodation,  and  in  the  power  for  usefulness  thus  acquired, 
the  system  occupies  a  higher  place  than  ever  before,  in  the  intelli- 
gent regards  of  the  community. 

At  this  juncture  in  our  school  affairs,  the  people  are  awaiting, 
with  earnest  expectation,  the  enlightened  and  efficient  actioaof  those 
npon  whom  it  devolves  officially,  to  direct  and  lead  our  educational 
forces.  Upon  the  State  government,  upon  its  school  officers,  gen- 
eral and  local,  upon  men  in  every  station  of  influence,  is  devolved 
an  especial  responsibility  to  see  that  the  public  suffer  no  detriment 
to  its  educational  interests,  through  their  neglect.  We  shall  not 
attempt,  I  trust,  to  evade  this  responsibility.  Our  highest  material 
interests  as  a  State  forbid  it.  These  can  be  well  developed  only  by 
an  intelligent  and  educated  population.  Our  progress  in  knowledge 
and  the  civil  arts,  and  our  reputation  as  a  people,  forbid  it. 
The  sons  and  daughters  of  Maine  go  forth  by  hundreds  every  year, 
to  take  the  positions,  in  other  parts  of  the  national  domain,  which 
their  energy  and  capacity  open  before  them ;  and  our  institutions 
will  be  judged  by  the  character  of  those  who  represent  them.  Self- 
love,  patriotism  and  religion,  alt  alike,  demand  that  we  discharge 
this  trust  with  fidelity  to  the  children  of  to-day, — the  children  whom 
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to-moTTOw  mj  Bmnmoti  to  other  dntaes.  asd  wbom  tbe  next  j^^ 
m J  put  beyond  oar  reaelL 

In  the  career  of  States,  in  the  conflict  of  diieise  elesientB  ^ 
powers,  in  the  ponible  ii|4ieaTal  and  orerthnnr  of  our  political  S 
adtations,  thej  will  abide  calmest  in  the  storm,  or  gaide  the  tSk: 
of  State  and  camp  with  steadiest  hand,  whose  discipline  in  the  (ki 
i]j  and  the  school,  has  giren  to  diem  most  of  intelligeDoe,  Tirtca.e. 
and  self-eootroL      On  these  fenndatioQs,  broad  and  sure,  maj  ^wre 
bmld,  for  onnelres  and  oar  children.     And  to  this  aid,  let  us  »il 
co-operate,  with  earnest  endesTor,  to  adrance  oar  pablic  schools    to 
the  highest  point  of  attainable  i 


EXTRACTS 

FROM   THE   KE  PORTS   OF 

SCHOOL  OT^FTOERS. 


)n  the  following  pages  will  be  found  extracts  from  the  miscella- 
as  remarks  of  school  committees  or  supervisors,  appended  to  their 
II  reports.  By  a  provision  of  the  law,  a  copy  of  all  school  re- 
8,  if  prinled,  are  required  to  be  sent  to  the  State  Superinten- 
t.  It  is  inferred  from  the  number  received  at  my  office,  that  but 
r  few  of  the  towns  order  their  reports  printed.  I  have  presented 
he  following  pages,  something  from  every  report  seasonably  re- 
ed. Without  endorsing  every  opinion  here  expressed,  Icongrat- 
ethe  towns  which  are  represented  in  these  pages,  upon  the 
ity  and  practical  good  sense  of  their  school  officers,  as  indicated 
ieir  reports.  No  one  of  them  is  without  valuable  suggestions, 
all  are  worthy  of  careful  examination  by  those  who  are  interested 
chool  affairs.  I  need  not  apologize  to  the  writers  for  damage 
3  to  some  of  these  extracts,  by  their  necessary  separation  from  the 
lection  in  which  they  stood ;  nor  for  the  change  of  a  sentence, 
I  and  there,  where  it  was  expedient  to  bring  a  passage  within  par- 
lar  limits. 

:  the  superintendent  could  receive  a  copy  of  the  report  of  each 
1,  he  would  be  able  to  make  a  more  exact  estimate  of  the  condi- 
and  wants  of  the  schools  in  the  State,  and  by  collecting  and 
jifying  the  opinions  of  school  officers,  as  expressed  in  these  re- 
8,  he  would  have  the  means  of  making  this  part  of  his  own  report 
'  valuable  to  the  school  community.  With  this  object  in  view, 
rill  ask  for  an  amendment  of  the  law,  so  that  the  supervisor  or 
mittee  of  each  town  shall  be  required  to  send  a  copy  of  the  report, 
ther  printed  or  not.  And  he  earnestly  solicits  from  all  school 
srs,  a  cordial  response  to  this  suggestion. 
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AUBURN. 

In  no  preyioos  year  of  my  saperyision  of  the  schoools,  haye  they 
been  so  generally  sucoessful,  as  daring  the  year  now  closing.  Of 
forty-three  schools,  kept  in  town,  two  only  hare  been  suspended 
from  incompetency  in  teachers ;  and  of  the  remaining  nnmber  but 
two  have  given  cause  of  any  general  complaint.  There  have  been 
no  serious  cases  of  insubordination  in  scholars,  and  in  no  instance 
have  I  foqnd  it  necessary  to  expel  a  scholar  permanently  from  the 
schools.  Teachers  have  proved  faithful  in  the  discbarge  of  their 
duties.  They  have  labored  to  elevate  the  standing  of  the  schools, 
and  have  not  labored  in  vain.  I  attribute  the  success  of  the  schools 
mainly  to  the  employment  of  the  right  kind  of  teachers.  For  the 
most  part  those  have  been  employed,  who  are  not  merely  able  to 
pdss  an  examination^  but  who  possess  experience,  ability  and  cliar- 
acter  as  teachers  of  youth. 

Many  persons  who  were  educated  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago  fail 
to  keep  pace  with  the  times,  in  respect  to  the  schools.  Then,  the 
facilities  for  learning  were  so  poor  and  scanty  that  such  persons  are 
apt  to  call  that  ''  well  enough"  which  is  much  inferior  to  what  might 
be  attained.  Public  sentiment  is  not  right  here.  It  is  not  up  with 
the  times.  Our  schools  are  in  advance  of  the  public  mind,  and  the  in- 
terests of  scholars  demand  a  deeper  interest  on  the  part  of  parents. 
I  would  make  the  following  suggestions: 

1.  Schools  districts  should  choose  none  but  competent  agents. 

1.  School  agents  should  select  none  but  competent  teachers. 

8.  Parents  should  visit  the  schools  often. 

4.  Parents  should  enforce  regularity  of  attendance  in  their  chil- 
dren. 

5.  Parents  should  take  all  possible  pains  to  have  their  children 
in  the  school-room  six  hours  each  day. 

6.  Parents  should  do  all  in  their  power  to  instill  into  the  minds 
of  their  children,  a  love  for  their  instructors. 

7.  Parents  should  not  interfere  in  any  ordinary  case  of  discipline 
which  may  arise  in  school,  unless  to  aid  the  teacher  in  his  discharge 
of  duty. 

The  above  prescriptions  are  few — the  medicine  is  not  bitter,  and 
if  applied  both  internally  and  externally,  a  speedy  recovery  is  war- 
oranted. 
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AUGUSTA. 

Conclusion. — We  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  the  schools  gener- 
ally, in  this  district,  are  in  a  very  excellent  and  satisfactory  condi- 
tion, and  their  parents  and  tax-payers  have  abundant  reason  to  look 
apon  their  labors  and  expenditures  in  behalf  of  our  schools,  with  a 
complacent  satis&ction,  if  not  with  pride.  But  one  thing  more 
seems  to  be  wanting  to  keep  up  an  interest  in  them,  and  to  encour- 
age both  teachers  and  scholars,  and  that  is  a  more  frequent  visitation 
by  parents  and  friends — ^and  this  we  very  respectfully,  but  earnestly 
recommend. 

S.  Lancaster,    ) 

A.  LiBBBY,  >  Directors, 

J.  F.  Sanders,  ) 


BATH. 
There  is  a  disposition,  among  some  in  the  community,  to  think 
that  the  amount  of  study  imposed  on  the  pupils  in  our  schools  is  so 
great  as  to  be  liable,  in  many  cases,  to  prove  injurious  to  the  health 
of  the  pupils.  Let  us,  therefore,  devote  a  moment  to  the  consider- 
ation of  this  subject.  There  are  four  days  in  the  week,  in  which 
pupils  spend  six  hours  in  school.  The  other  two  days,  Wednesdays 
and  Saturdays,  they  spend  only  three  hours  each  day,  and  the  exer- 
cises are  of  such  a  character,  that  but  little  time  is  spent  in  study, 
on  either  of  these  days.  In  reference  to  the  other  four  days,  the 
pupils  spend  usually  three  hours  each  day  in  recitation ;  one  hour 
in  the  day  in  recesses,  and  fifteen  minutes  in  the  morning  in  the 
opening  exercises  of  the  school ;  thus  leaving  only  about  two  hours 
per  day,  for  four  days  in  the  week,  to  be  employed  in  close  study. 
Probably  the  great  mass  of  the  pupils  in  the  schools  of  the  city,  con- 
siderably reduce  this  amount  of  time,  or  pursue  their  labors  in  quite 
a  leisurely  manner.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  pupils  of  ordi- 
nary health  and  strength,  who  are  in  classes  not  above  their  capaci- 
ties and  attainments,  need  not  suffer  from  the  amount  of  study  re- 
quired in  our  schools.  There  are  a  few  pupils  in  every  school,  who 
are  ambitious,  precocious,  of  delicate  health,  who  are  in  classes  more 
advanced  than  their  ages  warrant,  and  whose  parents  are  very  anx- 
ious to  have  their  children  promoted  as  rapidly  as  possible,  and  to 
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push  them  into  a  higher  grade  of  schools,  before  they  are  qualifit-^^*^ 
either  by  age  or  maturity  of  mind,  or  suflScient  knowledge  of  tl^^^^ 
common  branches,  to  pursue  higher  studies ;  who,  doubtless,  8ome^^^~ 
times  suffer  from  over  taxation  of  the  mental  powers.     But  it  i^^-  ^ 
very  easy  for  parents  to  give  such  pupils  relief.      For,  the  injnricw  **^ 
which  they  suffer  are  not  chargeable,  either  upon  teacher  or  com — <^- 
mittee.     Every  reasonable  effort  is  used  by  the  committee  to  places  *ge 
all  children  in  those  classes  where  they  can  hold  an  honorable  raniaK  k 
as  scholars,  without  over  taxation  of  the  mental  powers,  and  alscd^^^o 
where  they  will  have  work  enough  given  to  enable  them  to  use  theirs  ^Sr 
powers  in  a  healthy  manner,  and  to  prevent  them  from  wasting  theirx  2r 
time  or  forming  idle  habits. 

In  closing  this  brief  report,  we  commend  the  schools  of  the  city  tCD-^to 
the  care  and  consideration  of  the  municipal  government.  We  have^"^< 
no  doubt  that  all  the  members  of  the  city  government  well  under — -:K:r 
stand  that  the  schools  are  of  the  first  importance,  among  the  variecE>  ^< 
interests  that  are  committed  to  their  charge.  Let  no  ruthless  handE>'tf=^' 
be  laid  upon  them  to  their  injury.  Let  every  step  be  taken  in  rcla — ^^a 
tion  to  them  with  caution,  due  consideration,  full  knowledge  of  thc^-rfi 
effects,  and  under  an  enlightened  view  of  the  subject.  The  interestBSS^ -"^ 
of  the  schools  are  the  interests  of  every  good  citizen.  I  trust  evcry^C-"^ 
member  of  our  community,  is  moved  by  one  common  desire  in  rela — .^e» 
tion  to  them,  the  desire  for  their  continued  prosperity.  And  maj^^-^J 
the  proud  eminence  to  which  they  have  already  attained,  be  a  surc^^"^ 
guaranty  that  they  shall  live  in  the  affections  of  the  people,  and  that^-^^ 
no  efforts  shall  be  spared  to  improve  them  continually, in  comin 
years.  Samuel  R  Dike,  Superintendent. 


BOWDOINHAM. 

Your  Supervisor,  in  presenting  his  third  annual  report  of  the 
state  and  condition  of  your  public  schools,  has  the  gratification  to 
assure  you  that  they  have  been  conducted  with  a  faithfulness,  and 
a  i^atchful  care  on  the  part  of  teachers,  deserving  great  praise . 
while  the  conduct  of  the  pupils  has,  almost  without  exception,  been 
marked  by  diligent  exertion  and  ready  obedience.  Throughout  all 
your  public  schools  during  the  past  year,  there  have  been  displayed 
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2k  sobmissiyeiieBB,  a  willingness,  and  an  adherence  to  quietness  and 
Sood  order,  such  as  would  se^tn  to  suggest  that  the  designs  of  the 
pupils  were  to  emulate  each  other  in  those  noble  qualities. 

Not  the  least  intimation  has  been  made  to  your  Supervisor  of  the 
jreckleas  or  refractory  behavior  of  any  inmate  of  your  public  schools 
^e  past  year,  nor  is  he  aware  that  an  old-fashioned  flagellation  has 
Iwen  administered  in  any  of  them,  although  it  may  havo  been  dome. 
7he  fact  is  a  pleasant  one,  that  an  appeal  to  the  self-respect  and 
nanliness  of  the  young,  accompanied  by  kind  words  and  encourage- 
jQient,  costing  but  little,  have  a  very  potent  and  pervading  eflfect  in 
the  school  room. 

The  want  of  apparatus  is  felt  in  all  our  schools.     In  the  single 
l>ranch  of  geography,  allow  me  to  say,  that  a  set  of  outline  maps 
delineating  the  physical  features  of  the  earth  which  can  never 
<^aDge,  and  a  small  terrestrial  globe  would  be  riches,  as  the  prop- 
erty of  any  school  district     Both  may  be  obtained  for  the  sum  of 
six  or  eight  dollars,  and  with  proper  care  would  last  twenty  or 
thirty  years.     It  is  respectfully  urged  that  the  citizens  of  each 
school  district  make  the  outlay.     The  result  must  be  of  lasting 
"benefit  to  those  for  whope  education  and  instruction  they  are  re- 
sponsible. 

The  duties  of  parents  in  regard  to  visiting  their  schools,  have 
been  attended  to  more  generously  in  this,  than  in  former  years ;  and 
those  who  have  thus  devoted  a  few  hours  of  time,  feel  that  the  en- 
larged prosperity  of  their  schools  as  a  consequence,  and  the  satis- 
fiustion  erijoyed  by  themselves  on  such  occasions,  are  an  ample  com- 
pensation. The  visiting  process  well  maintained,  is  said  to  be  a 
strong  remedy  for  some  of  the  worst  complaints  that  infest  your 
schools ;  such  as  tardiness,  irregularity,  and  heedlessness.  If  these 
evils  may  be  but  half  remedied  by  such  a  supervision,  the  enter- 
prise will  pay  in  full. 

And  here  I  will  add  my  belief  that  the  teachers  have  imparted 
according  to  opportunity,  much  appropriate  moral  instruction,  recog- 
nized among  their  incumbent  and  necessary  duties.  In  all  the 
schools,  readings  from  the  New  Testament  have  been  daily  prac- 
ticed ;  in  many  of  them,  singing  suitable  pieces ;  and  in  some  of 
them,  higher  devotional  exercises.  In  the  time,  or  at  the  close  of 
Scripture  readings,  the  best  opportunity  is  offered  for  teachers  to 
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BRUNSWICK. 

The  committee  cannot  refrain  from  expressing  their  sense  of  the 
eat  importance  to  the  whole  town,  of  having  the  system  of  graded 
hools  in  the  village  district  so  well  established  and  in  so  successful 
leration.  It  is  a  matter  of  just  pride,  that  in  these  schools  the 
iild  of  the  humblest  citizen  always  finds  his  claim  to  the  best  op- 
^rtonities  for  instruction,  which  are  enjoyed  by  the  child  of  the 
oat  wealthy,  cheerfully  accorded  and  ensured  to  him. 
The  committee  have  thus  given  their  impressions  of  the  state  of 
e  schools  during  the  past  year.  Wherever  they  have  withholden 
'aise,  or  conveyed  censure,  they  trust  their  fellow  citizens  will  do 
em  the  justice  to  presume  that  they  have  set  nothing  down  from 
"ejudice  or  ill  will.  Their  aim  is  to  promote  and  maintain,  so  far 
in  them  lies,  the  best  condition,  and  highest  welfare  of  the  prec- 
08  inheritance  which  has  descended  to  us  from  our  forefathers, — 
ir  system  of  popular  instruction.  There  are  now  in  this  town  1782 
ildren  and  youth,  who  by  law  have  a  right  to  the  public  instruc- 
>n  of  our  free  schools.  In  fact  a  very  small  number  obtain  instruc- 
m  anywhere  else  than  in  our  public  schools.  All  this  instruction 
kS  been  provided  the  past  year  at  the  paltry  expense  to  the  town 
iwo  dollars  for  each  pupil  for  the  whole  year.  Few  of  our  citi- 
ng are  aware  of  the  really  great  and  vitally  important  work  which 
doing  in  our  public  schools.  Ship  owners  are  anxious  for  their 
ipe — their  freights,  their  voyages  out  and  home.  The  trader,  the 
aman,  the  artisan,  the  farmer,  is  busy  with  the  cares  of  his  calling, 
at  ships  may  founder  at  sea,  or  be  a  bill  of  expense  rather  than  a 
urce  of  income ;  an  unfruitful  season  may  cut  off  our  crops ;  a 
•nflagration  devour  our  dwellings;  but  these  reverses  and  mis- 
rtunes  may  be  repaired  in  another  year  or  two.  But  shut  up  our 
hool  houses,  or,  what  may  be  worse,  open  them  to  incapable  or 
imoral  teachers,  or  suffer  our  schools  to  be  nurseries  of  insubordi- 
ktion  and  misrule,  and  what  power  and  how  long  a  period  will  it 
quire  to  remedy  that  disaster  and  mischief?  The  character,  rep- 
tation,  and  best  welfare  of  the  town  are  seriously  involved  in  the 
laracter  of  our  public  schools.  The  circumstances  of  the  town 
ay  demand  careful  economy,  but  your  committee  would  entreat 
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their  fellow  citizeoB  bj  no  mean?  to  irithhold  m 
for  public  instructioxL  A  good  parent  vill  deny 
sooner  iLan  in  tbe  education  of  Lid  childreiL. 

ALPflfUs  S.  PACKAbii,  Far  iht 
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BUCKSPORT. 

Failures  to  riait  the  schools  as  required,  have 
few  instances :  and  in  most  of  these  for  want  of 
which  we  must  depend  upon  the  agents.     These 
every  year,  neglect  to  return  the  t»cholan  in  ihdr 
whereupon  the  selectmen  of  necessity — unless  tbey 
taken — {kil  to  make  the  per  capiu  distribution  of  idiocl 
season :  hence  the  length  of  schools  cannot  be  deten&iftd.  ml  ^^ 
sequently  your  committee  are  uninformed  as  to  the  lom  of  obb  * 
which  teachers  are  employed.     This  series  of  uniynaJntw  «ap** 
be  remedied  by  timely  returns,  which  the  law  pemBptadl 
agents  to  make  in  the  month  of  ApriL 

Calls  to  visit  the  schools  for  discipline  have  beenles  thsa  in 
years :  and  your  committee  are  gratified  to  say  that  m 
expulsion  has  occurred  during  the  year.     In  th^ 
the  schools  they  have  had  a  higher  aim  than  mere  fans,  nni 
themselves  that  their  visits  have  been  profitable. 

Before  concluding,  your  committee  take  the  liberty  to  caD 
tion  to  a  few  considerations  deemed  of  primary  imponanee  to 
greatest  success  of  our  admirable  common  school  BjBtea. 


Teachers. 
The  great  want  of  the  age  in  the  department  of  publie  edwols, 
thorough  educators :  very  few  of  the  many  who  oier  their 
satisfy  the  committee  or  sufficiently  approximate  the  praaeni 
proved  condition  of  educational  means  and  ends.    IVoa  Ind: 
judgment,  as  well  as  from  want  of  a  proper  knowledge  of  the 
ments  and  methods  of  success,  very  many  teachers  feel  but  little  i 
terest  and  hence  must  seriously  fail  in  their  schools.    Nor 
hope  for  improvement,  so  long  as  the  State  shall  maintain  its  pnwn 
poaition  of  indiflkrence  to  the  primary  cause  of  this 
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to  be  found  unquestionably  in  the  entire  absence  of  normal  instmc- 
tkm.  Indeed,  without  a  school  for  teachers,  we  cannot  long  even 
mamtain  our  present  relative  position  to  other  States.  Our  chil- 
dren are  in  a  very  important  sense  the  property,  and  constitute  the 
capital  of  the  State,  and  should  be  so  regarded  and  treated.  Other 
nations,  and  some  parts  of  our  own  nation,  do  so  regard  and  treat 
them.  The  old  Greeks  took  their  boys  at  a  certain  age  out  of  the 
liands  of  parents,  and  made  the  State  entirely  responsible  for  their 
education.  Rollin  says  of  Lycurgus  that  *^  he  looked  upon  the  ed- 
ucation of  youth  as  the  greatest  and  most  important  object  of  a  legis- 
lator's care ;" — and  that  **  His  grand  principle  was  that  children 
belonged  more  to  the  State  than  to  their  parents."  Verily,  though 
the  views  of  this  old  law-giver  were  extreme,  we  might  learn  of  him 
something  which  is  important  for  us  to  know.  There  must  every- 
where be  adaptation  of  education  and  training  to  the  form  of  govern- 
ment, exercised  by  the  State.  Despotisms  and  aristocracies  under- 
stand this, — and  so  must  republics  as  well— ^Ise  the  tendency  must 
ever  be  to  anarchy,  aristocracy  and  despotism. 

It  is  a  shame  to  Maine,  that  though  nearest  to  the  sun's  rising, 
she  is  almost  the  last  to  see  the  light,  and  to  use  it — for  it  is  too  true 
that  most  of  the. free  States,  east  and  west,  are,  in  systematic,  thor- 
ough education — in  advance  of  the  Dirigo  State.  We  hope  day  is 
soon  to  shed  bright  rays  upon  our  down  east  home. 

Your  committee  have  aimed  impartially  to  make  the  best  selec- 
tions from  the  teachers  offered  to  them ;  and  those  selected  should 
have,  generally,  the  credit  of  doing  the  best  they  could,  under  the 
circumstances,  to  qualify  themselves. 

The  effects  of  the  want  we  have  spoken  of,  are  seen  in  the  schools. 
From  want  of  suitableness  and  thoroughness  in  the  preparation  of 
teachers,  there  is  an  almost  entire  lack  of  thoroughness  of  education 
and  discipline  in  the  school  room ;  and  its  routine  of  exercises  is 
altogether  too  much  a  matter  of  form ;  and  it  cannot  very  well  be 
otherwise — for  it  is  just  as  absurd  to  expect  efiectiveness  in  our 
schools  without  the  adequate  preparation  of  teachers,  as  to  require 
twenty  horse-power  work  of  a  ten  horse-power  engine.  Effects  must 
not  only  have  causes,  but  the  latter  must  be  proportionate  to  the 
former.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  the  sad  want  now  is  sys- 
tematic thoroughness, — to  control  the   prevailing  propensity  of 
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YouDg  America  to  ignore  elements,  rush  to  their  application, 
then  by  a  jamp,  to  finish  np  an  education  that  has  not  be^  begv^*^ 
A  positive  duty  of  teachers  is  to  check  this  tendency  and  to  com 
discipline  and  thoronghness — though  we  can  hardly  expect  them 
do  what  has  never  been  done  for  themselves. 

School  Houses. 

Successfal  teaching  depends  next,  upon  the  location,  out 
adorning,  surroundings  and  capacity  of  a  school  house ;  and  the 
nitore,  arrangement  and  general  suitableness  of  a  school  room.   The; 
must  be  extraordinary  teachers  who  can  sacceed  in  spite  of  th 
location  and  arrangements  of  very  many  school  houses  and  schoo'^ 
rooms, — as  neither  parents,  teachers  or  children  can  feel  much  in- 
terest under  such  circumstances. 

Locations  have  been  made  according  to  the  strictest  economy— ov 
a  brook,  under  a  clay  bank,  in  the  woods,  in  a  swamp,  or  up<m 
ledge — with  no  foot  of  land  beyond  the  sills, — unless,  by  a  piece  of 
extraordinary  good  fortune,  the  barren  rock  happened  to  be  a  little^ 
larger  than  the  area  of  the  building,  which  must  be  the  very  small- 
est into  which  the  young  human  stock  can  be  packed,  with  the  least  -'-^* 
possible  elevation,  to  save  lumber,  and  the  least  possible  ventilation, 
to  save  fuel.  It  is  wonderful  that  these  health-destroying  forces 
have  been  resisted  at  all.  Nothing  but  the  vigor  of  childhood  and 
youth  could  have  survived  them.  No  wonder  that  educational  par- 
alysis almost  universally  prevails  among  both  parents  and  children. 
No  wonder  that  feelings  of  disgust  and  a  conviction  of  the  worthless- 
ness  of  schools  have  prevailed,  treated  as  they  have  been  in  this 
worthless  way. 

We  feel  somewhat  relieved  when  we  remember  that  within  a  few 
years  considerable  progress  has  been  made  in  the  right  direction, 
indicating,  as  we  trust,  a  new  era. 

We  congratulate  our  fellow  citizens  warmly  upon  this  change, 
though  this  is  but  the  initial  of  the  new  era.  In  general,  better 
locations  and  better  houses  are  still  needed.  Even  in  the  first  dis- 
trict, we  are  yet  hardly  up  to  the  spirit  and  outlay  of  some  of  our 
neighbors.  We  may  especially  refer  to  Gastine,  where  within  a  few 
years  two  houses  have  been  built,  a  few  rods  from  each  othcpr,  at  a 
cost  each,  of  between  four  and  five  thousand  dollars.     Indeed,  two 
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districts  in  our  own  town  haye  far  exceeded  in  per  centam  ezpendi- 
Anre  the  first  district,  though  we  would  acknowledge  with  pleasure, 
^^bat  in  this  district  much  improvement  has  been  made. 

W.  H.  PiLLSBURY,      ) 

A.  F.  Page,  >    Sup.  S.  Committee. 

T.  C.  Woodman,      ) 


GARDINER. 

The  Committee  venture  to  call  the  attention  of  the  districts  to 
the  paragraph  in  the  last  report  upon  the  subject  of  school  appara^ 
tos.  There  is  not,  in  our  opinion,  one  school  in  the  city  furnished 
in  this  respect  as  it  should  be,  and  we  earnestly  hope,  for  the  good 
of  the  schools,  that  an  interest  in  the  subject  may  be  awakened, 
which  shall  lead  at  last  to  active  measures  for  supplying  appropriate 
apparatus  for  every  school  room  in  the  city. 

The  subject  of  abolishing  the  school  districts,  and  of  putting  the 
schools  under  the  control  of  the  City  Council,  has  in  times  past 
been  considerably  discussed.  The  Committee  allude  to  it  at  this 
time  for  the  purpose  of  calling  attention  to  it,  and  of  expressing 
their  firm  conviction  that  some  such  system  as  was  proposed  in  the 
Mayor's  annual  address  in  1855,  would  bo  an  improvement. 

The  objections  to  the  districting  plan  are  numerous ;  but  the  most 
important  ont,  as  it  seems  to  this  board,  is  that  it  precludes  the 
possibility  of  having  in  the  city  a  school  system  which  shall  be 
comprehensive  enough  to  reach  and  include  all  the  public  schools. 
Each  district  being  an  independent  corporation,  by  its  duly  elected 
agent  employs  its  own  teachers,  and  spends  the  money  apportioned 
to  it  as  it  chooses  In  short,  each  district  has  the  right  to  carry  on 
a  little  school  system  of  its  own,  in  pretty  nearly  its  own  way,  and 
to  exclude  from  its  school  the  children  of  all  the  other  districts.  In 
our  city  we  have  eight  of  these  independent  and  unconnected  school 
systems,  with  eight  independent  agents  employing  teachers  and 
Betting  up  schools;  each  jealously  excluding  the  children  of  the 
others  from  its  schools,  even  though  they  might  be  accommodated 
therein,  without  prejudice  to  anybody's  interests.  It  is  true  that 
the  teachers  employed  in  these  districts  must  pass  an  examination 
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before  the  SaperintendiDg  Committee,  bat  the  Committee  haTe  no 
voice  in  selectiog  them,  and  in  many  cases  they  are  not  consulted 
in  regard  to  it     While  this  state  of  things  continues,  it  is  pls^^^ 
that  there  can  be  but  little  concert  of  action  in  the  management  o^ 
the  schools,  and  but  little  discrimination  displayed  in  the  selection 
of  instructors;  and  it  seems  equally  plain  to  us,  that  without  sis-^^ 
concert  of  action  and  such  discrimination,  it  is  vain  to  expect  t>^^ 
highest  and  best  results  from  the  labor,  time  and  money  expend  -^ 
upon  the  schools.     If  it  should  be  thought  best  to  make  no  chan...^^g^ 
in  our  school  organization,  the  Committee  submit  that  some  pl^^=*^ 
should  be  devised  by  which  the  attendance  at  the  High  School  m^^^ 
•be  better  regulated.     As  things  now  are,  scholars  will  enter  th  ^cy^^ 
school  for  a  term,  and  at  pleasure,  will  return  to  their  distri-  S^"^^ 
school  again.     There  is  no  power  in  the  agent,  the  district,  tl^^^^ 
Superintending  Committee,  nor  in  anybody  else,  to  prevent  it;  air":^-*^ 
yet  the  effect  is  pernicious  every  way,  and  it  is  so  admittted  oc^      ^ 
all  hands. 

Another  year's  experience  has  impressed  upon  us  more  forcibH^^^  ^ 
the  responsibility  attaching  to  the  office  of  teacher,  and  the  imporS"^^^ 
ance  of  exercising  the  utmost  care  in  filling  it.  We  want  in  oo^^^^^^ 
teachers  the  requisite  literary  qualifications,  to  be  sure;  and  w^^^"  ^ 
want,  also,  aptness  in  teaching,  a  love  of  the  professsion,  a  facultjT;^  *  -^' 
to  interest  children  and  young  persons,  and  skill  in  goveming^S,^^^^ 
training  and  disciplining  them.  But  in  addition  to  all  these,  w^'^'"  ^ 
submit  that  they  should  be  sober,  discreet  persons,  whose  example  I^^  P 
their  pupils  may  safely  imitate ;  persons  whose  manners  in  the  8choor^>^-^  ^^ 
room  and  elsewhere  shall  be  dignified,  affable  and  conciliatory,  an&^^"*" 
whose  language  shall  be  the  farthest  possible  removed  from  rude— ^"^^^^ 
ness,  coarseness  or  vulgarity.  They  should  possess  coolness  oEO  ^ 
judgment  and  self-control,  and  should  never  lose  temper  before  theirs ^"^^^ 
pupils.  They  should  also  be  persons  whose  acquirements  are  notM-^^  ^^ 
limited  to  the  ordinary  routine  of  study  in  the  schools  they  propose^^^^^ 
to  teach,  but  peasons  of  reading,  information,  intelligence,  cultivated-t^^^  ^ 
intellect,  and  correct  habits  of  thought. 

We  would  remark,  further,  that  not  only  do  we  need  more  care  ^^ 
in  the  selection  of  instructors,  but  we  also  need  in  a  far  greater    ^^ 
degree  than  we  have  ever  yet  had  it,  the  hearty,  earnest  and  intel- 
ligent co-ooeration  of  those  parents  who  send  children  to  the  schools. 
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It  is  indispensable  to  success,  that  such  parents  shonld  manifest 
some  interest  in  the  school,  and  in  the  teachers ;  should  know  that 
tjieir  children  attend,  and  that,  too,  regularly  and  seasonably, 
and  that  they  perform  all  their  tasks,  and  conform  in  all  respects  to 
the  established  regulations ;  that  they  should  provide  all  necessary 
lx>ok3,  should  take  an  interest  in  their  studies,  and  encourage  and 
assist  them  when  difficulties  are  encountered,  and  they  begin  to  feel 
discouraged. 

Iiast  of  all,  we  would  remark  that  we  need  the  aid,  the  counsel 
and  the  co-operation  of  all  good  citizens,  whether  they  haye  chil- 
dren to  send  to  the  schools,  or  have  not.  The  end  aimed  at  is  a 
noble  one.  It  is  no  less  than  to  extend  to  everybody's  children, 
liigh  and  low,  rich  and  poor,  within  our  city,  the  inestimable  bless- 
ings of  a  good  education.  To  help  forward  a  work  looking  to  such 
a  result,  cannot  fail  to  be  esteemed  a  privilege  by  all  who  desire  the 
prosperity  and  happiness  of  the  community  in  which  we  live. 

N.  Woods,  ) 

G.  P.  Mathews,  V  Commiltee. 
G.  Bailey,  ) 


HALLOWELL. 

Twenty  years  have  now  elapsed,  since  the  public  schools  in  Hal- 
lowell  were  first  graded.  The  movement  to  effect  that  object  was 
commenced  by  a  few  individuals,  having  young  families  requiring 
to  be  educated,  and  with  discernment  enough  to  be  awaro  of  the 
imperfection  and  insufficiency  of  the  existing  schools.  Prior  to 
that  period,  with  nearly  the  same  number  of  youth  to  be  trained  as 
at  the  present  time,  four  public  schools  furnished  all  the  facilities 
provided  for  the  purpose.  There  were  two  school  houses,  both  old, 
ill-contrived,  badly  situated  and  much  out  of  repair.  These  were 
usually  filled  to  overflowing  with  scholars,  who  were  taught  with 
very  little  system,  and  governed  with  less. 

The  result  of  the  first  year's  effi^rts,  made  against  strong  and 
determined  opposition,  was  the  erection  of  the  present  high  school 
house,  an  increase  of  $1,000  in  the  school  appropriation,  and  the 
establishment  of  ten  schools,  with  a  regular  gradation  of  Primary, 
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Grammar  and  High  schools.     In  spite  of  oonflictB,  and  oocasiou^J 
checks,  this  gradation  has  coDtinued,  with  gradual  improfemeDts,  t^ 
the  present  time.     When  it  was  inaugurated,  graded  schools  wer^ 
aknost  unknown  in  the  State.     With  the  exception  of  Porttaod  and 
Bangor,  probably  there  was  not  a  town  in  Maine  where  the  schools, 
at  that  early  day,  were  actually  divided  into  three  grades,  and 
scholars  admitted  and  promoted  on  examination.     Other  Tillages 
tried  the  experiment  even  afterwards,  and  abandoned  it  in  a  year  or 
two,  so  numerous  were  the  obstacles.     But  the  people  of  Hallowell, 
with  steady  perseverence,  have  sustained  the  system  to  the  presea^ 
time,  making  such  improvements  in  its  details  and  its  administrar- 
tion  as  experience  has  dictated.     School  houses  have  been  erected 
and  furnished  with  liberality,  though  without  extravagance ;  and  ^ 
generous  support  is  extended  to  our  public  schools,  as  among  atir 
most  valuable  institutions. 

We  have,  for  twenty  years,  put  it  in  the  power  of  every  poor  bo/ 
or  girl  in  Hallowell,  (as  now  bounded,)  to  acquire  a  good  Englisb 
education  for  the  common  business  of  life.     We  do  not  mean  to 
say,  that  every  one  has  had  or  could  have  the  privilege  to  an  equal 
extent,  but  simply  that  the  schools  have  been  provided.     ISo  doubt 
poverty  has  prevented  multitudes,  during  this  period,  from  attend- 
ing school  sufficiently  to  reap  the  beneBts  offered  by  our  edticational 
facilities.     And  many  more  have  lost  their  opportunities  by  the 
indifference  or  weak  indulgence  of  their  parents,  or  by  their  oim 
incorrigible  propensities  to  idleness  and  truancy.     The  imperfectioQ 
of  results  flowing  from  the  best  institutions,  is  not  a  new  ibct  in 
human  experience.     But  the  truth  remains,  that  the  public,  the 
municipality,  has  not  been  neglectful  of  its  duty. 

Neither  has  it  been  in  vain.  Many  have  been  (rained  and  edu- 
cated for  higher  and  wider  usefulness,  than  they  could  have  been 
without  these  facilities.  The  standard  of  education  throughout  our 
community,  has  been  raised.  Our  youth  have  gone  forth  into  the 
world  better  trained,  more  intelligent,  and  more  highly  qualified  for 
the  various  stations  in  society  to  which  they  have  afterwards  beoi 
called.  They  have  doubtless  taken  a  higher  position,  wherever 
they  have  gone. 

Intellectual  culture  is  never  lost  The  poet's  idea  that  ^^  a  little 
learning  is  a  dangerous  thing,''  was  long  since  exploded.    The  doo- 
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1  trine,  '*  Drink  deep,  or  taste  not  the  Pierian  spring,"  was  worthy 
^  only  of  the  dark  ages.  Draw  whatever  and  whenever  you  can  from 
any  good  and  wholesome  source,  is  the  better  maxim,  and  one  more 
approved  by  the  wise  and  the  good.  The  notion  that  education  is 
not  beneficial  to  the  masses,  has  passed  away,  except  from  ignorant 
and  narrow  minds.  An  intelligent,  cultivated,  thinking  man,  is  a 
better  citizen  and  member  of  society,  in  any  occupation  of  life.  He 
is  better  qualified  for  an  elector,  one  of  those  who  make  and  unmake 
legislators,  governors  and  presidents,  one  of  the  sovereigns  who  rule 
7  the  republic  by  their  votes,  a  portion  of  the  **  power  behind  the 
I  throne  greater  than  the  throne  itself"  While  some  States  have 
f  struck  from  the  list  of  voters  those  who  are  unable  to  read,  let  us 
^^ther  educate  all  our  voters,  and  those  who  are  to  be  the  wives, 
listers  and  daughters  of  voters,  not  only  to  read,  but  to  reflect,  de- 
^ilerate  and  form  intelligent  opinions  for  themselves.  Where  this 
^B  done,  the  country  and  its  beneficial  institutions  will  always  be 
^fe. 

It  is  the  boast  of  Maine,  that  her  staple  product  is  Men  and 
^OMEN.  No  State  sends  forth  more  instructors  of  youth,  mer- 
chants; ship  masters,  mechanics  and  pro&ssional  men,  to  supply  the 
Wants  of  the  whole  sisterhood  of  States,  than  Maine.  They  are  to 
be  found  everywhere,  from  Madawaska  to  the  Rio  Grande,  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  coast ;  and  wherever  found,  they  occupy 
stations  in  the  community  as  high  as  the  highest,  and  frequently 
distance  all  competitors.  In  our  cold  northern  clime  we  cannot 
produce  the  cotton,  rice  and  sugar  of  the  south ;  our  rugged  hills 
cannot  hold  competition  with  the  broad  prairies  of  the  west  in  the 
culture  of  wheat  and  corn  for  the  markets  of  the  world ;  but  our 
invigorating  air — our  varied  scenery  of  field  and  forest,  mountain 
and  valley,  sea  shore  and  inland  lakes — our  religious  privileges, 
pulpits.  Sabbath  schools,  and  New  England  homes  and  firesides — 
aided  by  our  free  schools,  open  to  rich  and  poor  alike,  will  train  up 
HEN  and  WOMEN,  fitted  to  adorn  every  station,  to  direct  in  every 
enterprise,  to  surmount  difficulties,  to  face  dangers,  and  to  conquer 
and  achieve  success  where  others  ignominiously  fail. 

Let  us  accept  our  destiny  without  a  murmur.     Be  our  soil  bar- 
ren, our  hills  rugged,  and  our  climate  inhospitable.    Let  us  redouble 
our  effi>rt8  to  train  the  minds  and  hearts  of  our  youth,  and  as  fiur 
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as  in  OS  lies,  to  improve  our  free  common  schools,  as  one  of  the 
noblest  and  most  efficient  instrumentalities  for  promoting  and  per- 
fecting the  i^ork  which  Providence  has  assigned  us,  looking  for  the 
guidance  and  blessing  of  Heaven  in  all  the  sincere  and  earnest 
^deavors  we  put  forth. 

H.  K.  Baker,      ) 

E.  RowELL,       •  >  Committee, 

J.  Q.  A.  HAWBa,  ) 


KENNEBUNK. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing  statements,  jour  committee  think  it  safe 
t<^  say  that  our  public  schools  are  in  a  prosperous  condition, — that 
in  excellence  and  usefulness  they  have  reached  a  point  hitherto  on* 
attained.  Of  course  they  are  spoken  of  collectively, — the  exceptions 
to  the  remark  are  indicated  in  the  preceding  pages.  It  is  certainly 
gratifying  to  record  this  fact,  inasmuch  as  that  which  has  been  ac- 
complished gives  assurance  that  we  are  nearer  than  ever  before  to  a 
stand-point,  from  which  we  can  perceive  with  more  distinctness  the 
wide  field  of  labor  that  lies  before  us,  and  from  which  we  shall  be 
enabled  to  work  with  more  directness  of  purpose  and  with  greater 
confidence  of  success. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  trace  to  its  causes  the  improvement  to  which 
we  refer.  A  greater  number  of  teachers,  fitted  by  tact,  talent  and 
disposition  to  be  faithful  and  effective  in  their  vocation, — ^better 
school  rooms, — increased  interest  on  the  part  of  the  scholars,  devel- 
oping itself  in  studious  habits,  correctness  of  deportment  and  rega- 
larity  in  attendance, — a  somewhat  larger  appropriation  of  school 
money  by  the  town,  and  more  general  public  interest  in  the  pros- 
perity of  the  schools,  have  each  contributed  somewhat  to  bring  aibout 
this  desirable  result.  Is  it  not  fair  to  attribute  the  more  apprecia- 
tive study  and  greater  regularity  in  attendance  mainly  to  the  mors 
intelligent  methods  of  instruction  pursued? — while  it  is  doabtless 
true,  that  the  pleasanter  and  more  commodious  school  rooms  have 
not  been  without  their  influence,  in  the  Districts  where  such  have 
recently  been  provided. 

In  order  that  this  good  work  may  be  carried  forward  with  com-^ 
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plete  success,  it  is  only  necessary  that  all  connected  with  the  schools, 
—committees,  agents,  teachers,  parents,  voters, — perform  to  the  best 
of  their  ability  the  duties  respectively  appertaining  to  them.  This 
done,  and  we  shall  be  surj^rised  to  find  how  beneficent  «and  wide- 
spread the  results  that  may  be  produced  by  quiet,  unostentatious  ac- 
tion, exerted  in  the  right  place  and  in  the  right  manner.  It  is  some- 
times urged  by  individuals,  as  an  excuse  for  indifference  to  educa- 
tional movements,  that  they  have  not  sufiicient  learning,  or  no  time, 
or  are  limited  in  means.  The  excuse  is  not  a  valid  one.  Honesty 
of  purpose  and  soundness  of  judgment  only  are  required.  A  word 
fitly  spoken, — a  yielding  of  personal  prejudice  to  the  public  good, — 
a  silent  vote  for  the  party  which  is  in  the  right,  might  oftentimes 
effect  greater  good  than  could  be  accomplished  by  an  eloquent  speech 
or  a  pile  of  dollars.  It  is  a  small  seed  which  germinates,  and  in 
process  of  time  gladdens  the  eye  with  the  stately  elm, — the  little 
acorn  that  produces  the  monarch  of  the  forest.     *         *         * 

The  remark  with  which  we  closed  the  preceding  paragraph  sug- 
gests the  importance  of  calling  attention  to  a  great  fault  in  the  sys- 
tem of  instruction  pursued  by  some  of  our  teachers.  We  refer  to  the 
very  general  neglect  of  the  art  of  Reading,  which,  although  appa- 
rently regarded,  in  a  majority  of  our  schools,  as  of  trifling  and  sec- 
ondary importance,  may  well  be  termed  the  foundation  branch  of 
learning.  We  find  it  in  most  cases  very  imperfectly  taught.  The 
learners  are  made  to  spend  days,  months  and  years  in  the  exercise 
of  repeating  words  and  sentences,  the  meaning  of  which  they  do  not 
understand,  which  convey  to  them  no  ideas  and  excite  in  them  no 
intellectual  activity. 

There  is  a  lack  of  system, — method, — in  teaching  this  branch  of 
study.  Beyond  insisting  that  the  children,  when  formed  in  classes, 
shall  stand  in  a  line,  br  with  their  "  toes  on  the  crack,"  little  or* no 
attention  is  paid  to  their  posture  while  reading.  They  are  suffered 
to  lean  upon  each  other,  or  against  the  wall,  and  to  stand  in  stoop- 
ing or  lounging  positions  and  with  heads  awry, — oftentimes  present- 
ing a  grotesque  appearance.  This  is  not  only  ungraceful,  but  det- 
rimental to  the  free,  easy  and  healthful  exercise  of  the  vocal  organs. 

Again,  enunciation  is  neglected.  Eight  out  of  ten  of  the  chil- 
dren in  our  schools  read  in  tones  so  low  as  to  render  it  difficult  to 
bear  tibem  distinctly  at  a  distance  of  six  or  eight  feet.     Then  there 
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are  those  who  clip  their  words,  others  who  gire  the  nasal  twan^^ 
others  whose  articulation  is  almost  entirely  indistinct,  followed  oheS^ 
by  one  whose  utterance  is  perfectly  stentorian,  and  here  and  ther^ 
comes  one  with  a  well  modulated  Toice  and  distinct  articulation,  re^ — 
minding  the  listener  of  the  song  of  the  summer  bird  amid  the  drear — 
iness  of  winter. 

Permitting  children  to  read  in  books  beyond  their  comprehensiom. 
is  another  frequent,  serious,  we  had  almost  said,  criminal  defect  I^ 
is  preposterous  to  expect  children  to  become  good  readers,  without; 
feeling  the  slightest  interest  in  the  exercise,  and  it  is  equally  absurd 
to  expect  them  to  feel  an  interest  in  a  lesson  which  is  no  more  to 
them  than  the  pronunciation  of  meaningless  words.  Too  many  teach- 
ers are  anxious  that  their  pupils  should  go  over  a  great  deal  oF 
fipround,  and  so  press  them  on  from  one  book  to  another, — too  manj' 
parents  are  gratified  to  have  their  children  transferred  to  the  higher 
classes,  and  so  the  little  learners  go  along,  omitting  a  word  here, 
putting  in  one  there,  turning  their  eyes  towards  their  instructors 
with  perplexed  and  distressed  looks  whenever  a  '^long  word"  pre- 
sents itself^  stumbling  through  pages  and  books, — stumbling  through 
weeks,  months  and  years, — as  totally  unconscious,  when  their  school- 
days are  over,  of  the  actual  worth  of  the  books  they  have  read, — 
apparently  as  destitute  of  all  knowledge  of  the  requisites  of  correct- 
reading, — of  just  discrimination,  expressive  style  and  mental  culti- 
vation,— as  they  were  when,  with  wondering  eyes,  they  first  under- 
took the  mastery  of  the  letters  of  the  alphabet. 

We  cannot  extend  these  observations,  but  will  simply  remark,  in 
passipg,  that  spelling  is  too  frequently  a  mere  mechanical  operation, 
carelessly  performed,  and  urge  more  practical  attention  to  this  and 
other  divisions  of  orthography.  We  wish,  however,  to  add  a  remark 
or  two  on  the  method  of  remedying  the  faults  complained  of.  So  far 
as  relates  to  posture  and  enunciation,  the  work  must  be  commenced 
at  an  early  age.  The  learners  should  be  drilled  until  correct  habits 
are  acquired.  But  this  drilling,  it  is  to  be  understood,  is  never  to 
be  persisted  in,  at  any  one  time,  until  the  child  becomes  wearied, 
nor  enforced  in  a  manner  calculated  to  excite  emotions  of  dread  or 
fear.  It  will  require  patient  and  persevering  labor, — the  reasons 
for  the  requirement, — its  importance  and  necessity, — ^must  be  ex- 
plained in  simple  language,  and  the  exercise  must  be  made  as  agree- 
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able  as  possible, — in  some  points,  perhaps,  partake  of  the  nature  of 
a  pastime.  Nevertheless  a  compliance  with  it  most  be  insisted  on, 
but  with  as  much  6f  gentleness  as  is  compatible  with  unyielding 
firmness. 

We  think,  taking  our  schools  together,  that  reading  has  been  less 
neglected,  during  the  past  year,  than  for  several  years  preceding, 
and  the  faults  to  which  allusion  has  been  made  have  been  less  nOf- 
ticeable,  perhaps,  than  at  any  previous  period.  Still  the  instruc- 
tion in  this  important  point  is  exceedingly  defective,  and  a  change 
for  the  better  is  greatly  needed.  It  is  hoped  that  the  instructors 
hereafter  employed  will  not  only  be  thoroughly  competent  to  teach 
the  art  of  reading  as  it  should  be  taught,  but  entirely  willing  to  per- 
form all  the  labor  incident  to  faithful  instruction,  even  in  the  minu- 
test details. 

Encouraged  by  what  has  already  been  accomplished,  let  us  all  put 
forth  redoubled  exertions  to  render  our  system  of  public  instruction 
each  year  more  perfect,  until  it  shall  become  ^^  ^  comprehensive 
culture^  which  aims  at  the  education  of  the  whole  man," — embracing 
the  intellectual  faculties,  the  moral  sentiments,  the  cultivation  of  the 
manners,  and  the  physical  training  of  the  youth, — so  that  its  prac- 
tical results  shall  be  manifested  in  the  improvement,  mentally  and 
morally,  of  every  rank  and  condition  in  society,  and  so  that  its  trans- 
cendent value  and  importance  shall  be  universally  felt  and  acknowl- 
edged. D.  Remich,  for  the  Committee, 


LEWISTON. 
It  is  with  feelings  of  pleasure,  that  I  am  enabled  to  say  that 
many  of  the  suggestions  made  in  my  report  of  last  year  have  been 
adopted,  and  great  improvement  manifested  in  many  respects,  where 
deficiencies  have  heretofore  existed.  In  the  matter  of  truancy,  the 
change  has  been  particularly  marked,  and  the  cases  reported  during 
the  year  have  been  exceedingly  few.  My  suggestion  in  regard  to 
the  speedy  return  of  the  registers  has  created  unusual  promptitude . 
on  the  part  of  teachers,  and  I  have  experienced  no  trouble  from  this 
source.  But,  notwithstanding  the  improvement  secured,  many  sug- 
gestions present  themselves  to  my  mind  worthy  of  your  considera- 
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tion.  The  edacational  system  is  in  its  infancy,  comparatively,  and 
no  department  offers  a  wider  or  more  eztensiye  field  for  advance- 
ment and  progress  than  this. 

The  number  of  scholars  attending  our  village  schools,  is  not  quite 
one-half  the  whole  number  belonging  to  the  district.  In  connec- 
tion with  this  fact,  it  should  be  stated  that  accommodations  for  a 
larger  number  than  now  attends,  do  not  exist.  We  have  but  eleven 
school  rooms,  which  can  contain,  on  the  average,  comfortably,  each 
fifty  scholars,  thus  making  provision  for  five  hundred  and  fifty. 
The  whole  number  in  the  district  is  twelve  hundred  and  ninety-one. 
Why  so  large  a  number  should  habitually  absent  themselves  from 
the  means  of  obtaining  an  education,  so  necessary  at  this  day,  I  am 
at  a  loss  to  imagine.  A  solution  of  this  question  is  desirable,  and 
if  it  be  possible  that  any  considerable  portion  of  these  habitual 
absentees  can  be  made  regular  in  their  attendance,  means  should  be 
speedily  taken  to  bring  about  such  a  result.  Can  the  fact  that  our 
accommodations  are  insufficient,  explain  to  any  extent  this  condition 
of  affairs  ?  I  am  fully  persuaded  that  should  convenient  and  com- 
fortable seats  and  desks  take  the  place  of  the  inconvenient  ones  which 
now  fill  nearly  all  our  houses — should  beautiful  grounds  and  easy 
access  be  substituted  for  the  existing  condition  of  affairs — the  num- 
ber of  scholars  in  attendance  would  be  greatly  increased.  Too 
little  attention  is  bestowed  upon  this  subject,  which  ought  to  be 
held  in  higher  regard  by  the  districts,  and  it  would  be  cheering  to 
see  a  disposition  springing  up  on  the  part  of  parents  to  render  the 
school  house  such  an  attraction  in  every  way,  as  to  induce  the 
loiterer  or  habitual  absentee  to  find  pleasure  in  punctual  attendance. 

The  school  houses  almost  universally,  outside  the  village  district, 
are  in  a  wretched  condition,  dilapidated,  not  ventilated  at  all,  or  too 
much  so,  by  broken  windows  and  open  walls,  while  they  are  ren- 
dered still  more  uncomfortable  by  seats  built  with  no  regard  to 
health  or  ease,  and  stoves  that  smoke,  generally  from  their  imper- 
fect condition,  sometimes  from  a  defect  of  the  chimneys  through 
which  the  smoke  is  conveyed.  The  houses  in  the  village  district,  if 
we  except  the  one  used  for  a  High  and  Grammar  School,  are  well 
arranged  and  well  furnished,  with  this  exception,  that  in  nearly  all 
of  them  the  stoves  are  so  poor  that  the  rooms  are  almost  always  un- 
comfortable, and  'study  becomes  to  the  scholar,  under  the  circum- 
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oes,  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  a  task.  In  a  school  room  every 
g  should  conduce  to  the  comfort  of  the  scholar,  without  consult- 
too  much  his  ease.  Pleasant  surroundings  make  his  task  a 
sure.  A  proper  and  equal  temperature,  an  easy  seat  and  an 
^sphere  as  free  from  all  impurities  as  possible  and  frequently 
iged,  we  hold  to  be  indispensable.  Too  much  care  on  the  part 
he  agent  cannot  be  exercised  in  respect  to  these  matters. 
L  bad  habit  exists  to  some  extent,  of  haying  a  short  vacation  in 
middle  of  a  term.  This,  I  have  no  doubt,  is  detrimental  to  the 
rests  of  the  school,  and  should  be  avoided  if  possible.  Nothing 
iks  in  upon  the  progress  of  a  good  §chool  so  much  as  time  lost 
be  middle  of  a  term. 

[ach  complaint  is  made  to  the  Supervisor,  from  time  to  time, 
kuse  the  scholars  do  not  advance  so  rapidly  as  parents  desire, 
ly  parents  are  apt  to  think  that  their  children  are  everything 
r  should  be,  and  not  properly  appreciating  the  need  of  slow  ad- 
sement  (especially  in  the  rudimental  branches)  either  from 
irance  or  inexperience,  find  unnecessary  or  unjust  fault.  Noth- 
would  so  quickly  convince  them  of  their  error,  as  to  be  daily  or 
isionally  with  the  pupil,  over  the  lesson.  Better  is  it  that  a 
>lar  advance  slowly,  if  thorovghly^  or  even  go  back  to  the 
inning,  than  blindly  go  -forward,  plunging  deeper  and  deeper 
misunderstanding,  or  not  understanding  at  all,  until  he  becomes 
tmed  to  retrace  his  steps,  at  a  period  of  farther  advancement. 
kve  noticed  that  those  who  find  the  most  fault,  are  the  least  fre- 
ntly  seen  in  the  school-room,  and  rarely  attend  the  yearly 
net  meetings. 

Iniform  hours  for  commencing  and  closing  school  should  be 
pted,  thus  preventing  one  school  from  breaking  in  upon  the  quiet 
uiother,  and  begetting  a  system  of  regularity  on  the  part  of  the 
lis,  an  important  step  in  the  education  of  the  young. 
>nr  system  of  grading  is  having  a  beneficial  efiect  upon  the 
X)l8,  though  the  letter  or  spirit  of  the  same  has  not  been  carried 
as  it  ought  to  be.  I  have  frequently  fi>und  scholars  in  an  In- 
aediate  school,  coming  direct  from  a  Primary,  without  any  exam- 
ion  on  the  part  of  the  Grading  Committee,  and  although  notified 
he  fact  by  me,  no  action  has  been  taken  in  the  premises,  nor  the 
)lar8  remanded  to  the  schools  from  whence  they  came.    Not  a 
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few  instances  have  occurred  where  scholars  hare  become  memben 
of  our  schools,  shortly  after  gaining  a  residence  in  the  district, 
without  any  examination  whatsoever.  A  just  estimate  cannot  there- 
fore be  made  of  the  benefits  which  might  accrue,  if  the  system  were 
fairly  and  faithfully  tried. 

Great  interest  has  been  manifested  throughout  the  year  by  our 
Irish  citizens  in  the  welfare  of  the  schools  and  the  education  of 
their  children.  They  have  always  been  ready  to  second  any  en- 
deavors on  my  part  to  prevent  or  put  a  stop  to  truancy,  and 
expressed  an  earnest  desire  for  their  instruction. 

The  system  of  teaching  in  some  branches  of  study  might  be 
changed  for  the  better,  but  it  has  hardly  been  possible  for  me  to 
bring  about  the  desired  changes,  both  from  want  of  time  and  mate- 
rial. As  for  instance,  geography  should  be  taught  by  globes,  in 
preference  to  maps,  whereby  a  scholar  may  form  some  distinct  idea 
of  the  earth,  its  form,  situation  and  movement  A  child  just  be- 
ginning to  reason  for  itself,  hardly  knows  what  to  make  of  it,  when 
told  that  the  earth  is  round,  and  at  the  same  time  has  its  attention 
directed  to  a  flat  map  hanging  against  the  walL  For  this  very 
reason,  in  the  simple  matter  of  latitude  and  longitude,  I  find  not 
more  than  one  out  of  every  ten  that  will  define  them  correctly,  the 
definition  of  the  former  being  given  for  the  latter,  and  vice  versa. 

There  are  in  the  fifteen  districts  in  town,  no  less  than  twenty- 
three  schools,  one  of  which  was  created  last  year,  and  others  must 
soon  be  added  to  the  number.  These  should  be  visited  twice,  at 
least,  each  term,  by  the  provisions  of  the  statute,  and  as  much 
oftener  as  occasion  requires.  Many  absolutely  need  a  greater  num- 
ber of  visits  than  the  law  specifies,  and  trouble  arising  from  time  to 
time,  as  during  the  past  year,  makes  the  duties  of  the  office  too 
onerous  for  one  individual,  unless  he  can  devote  his  time  entirely  to 
school  matters.  Deeming  it  advisable  that  some  change  be  made 
for  the  better,  if  possible,  I  would  recommend  that  a  School  Com- 
mittee composed  of  three  intelligent,  educated  men,  be  chosen,  who 
can  by  a  division  of  labor,  bestow  upon  our  schools  the  attention 
they  deserve  and  require.  If  such  is  the  character  of  the  Com- 
mittee, by  dividing  the  labor  they  will  be  enabled  m6re  faithfully  to 
discharge  the  duties  incumbent  upon  them.  Let  them  be  entrusted 
with  the  whole  management  throughout,  acting  at  onoe  as  their 
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agents,  Grading,  or  School  Committee,  as  provided  for  in  section 
10  of  "  Laws  relating  to  Public  Schools."  In  this  way  diflSculties 
will  be  avoided  which  have  had  an  injurious  effect  upon  some  of  the 
schools  during  the  past  year.  Better  teachers  will  undoubtedly  be 
employed,  because  less  favoritism  will  necessarily  be  shown,  and 
where  a  division  of  responsibility  exists,  conscientious  action  will  be 
taken  with  less  anxiety  or  hesitation  on  the  part  of  the  committee. 
The  office  is  one  entailing  upon  its  occupant,  during  his  tenure, 
much  censure,  whether  faithfully  discharging  his  duties  or  not. 
During  the-  two  years  that  I  have  held  it,  I  have  endeavored  to 
perform  the  duties  arising  from  it  with  a  conscientious  regard  for  the 
best  interests  of  the  schools,  without  fear  or  favor,  and  I  have  the 
satisfaction  of  feeling  that  I  have  done  my  duty,  so  far  as  it  has 
laid  in  my  power  so  to  do.  From  day  to  day,  and  from  month  to 
month,  my  love  for  the  schools  and  their  welfare  has  increased,  and 
in  or  out  of  office,  it  will  always  be  my  aim  and  endeavor,  whenever 
and  wherever  I  can,  to  do  all  that  lies  in  my  power  to  promote  the 
good  of  the  **  Public  School  System."  Nurseries,  as  they  are,  or 
should  be,  of  all  that  is  good  in  civilization,  refinement,  and  good 
morals,  they  should  be  dear  to  the  heart  of  every  faithful  parent 
and  every  lover  of  mankind. 

J.  P.  Fessendbn,   Supervisor. 


LIMINGTON. 

On  making  a  few  suggestions  for  the  improvement  of  our  schools, 
I  shall  perhaps  but  reiterate  the  recommendations  contained  in  for- 
mer reports,  made  to  this  town,  and  shall  therefore  be  brief,  confining 
myself  to  such  points  as  I  deem  of  the  greatest  importance. 

1st,  You  need  good  School  Houses.  It  seems  as  if  men  who 
will  have  good  stables  for  their  horses,  pens  for  their  pigs,  and  comfort- 
able coops  for  their  fowls,  would  also  have  good  school  houses,  com- 
fortable, convenient  and  attractive.  But  in  some  of  our  districts 
(especially  in  No.  1,  12,  and  16,)  we  find  better  barns  than  school 
houses. 

We  would  in  the  spirit  of  kindness  respectfully  urge  upon  these 
districts  to  act  immediately,  fiadthfully  and  harmoniously,  for  the 
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building  of  some  new  school  booses,  wbere  jonng  ladies  and  gentle- 
men can  repair  with  feelings  of  pleasure,  and  find  tbemselves  com- 
fortablj  situated  wbile  pursuing  their  studies  from  day  to  day. 

2d.  You  need  good  Teachers,  The  notion  is  too  prevalent  that 
our  small  schools  may  be  confided  to  the  care  of  persons  of  small 
attainments,  who  may  be  hired  for  small  wages.  We  think  it  evi- 
dent to  the  mind  of  every  rational  man,  if  a  school  is  backward  as 
small  ones  are  apt  to  be,  greater  efforts  should'be  made  to  bring  them 
to  a  higher  standard.  If  there  are  pnpils  in  such  schools,  who,  by 
extra  personal  efforts,  have  risen  above  the  rest,  such  need  as  good 
instruction  as  those  of  the  same  class  in  larger  schools,  while  those 
less  advanced  and  duller,  certainly  require  expert  «nd  zealous  teach- 
ers to  push  them  forward.  Better  is  it  for  one  good  teacher  of  en- 
ergy and  fitness  to  instruct  two  short  schools  in  a  winter,  than  to 
have  the  same  schools  kept  by  poor  teachers  twice  as  long. 

Third-rate  teachers  are  much  like  third-rate  articles  of  food  for 
animals, — they  will  carry  the  schools  through  the  winter,  but  the 
spring  shows  them  in  a  bad  condition. 

Zd.  You  need  good  Agents,  We  have  experienced  considerable 
di£Sculty  during  the  year  from  the  neglect  of  the  school  agents  to 
give  us  notice  of  the  commencement  and  close  of  the  schools.  Dur- 
ing the  year  we  have  not  received  more  than  two  or  three  legal 
notices.  And  in  this  connection,  we  call  the  attention  of  agents  to 
the  following  provision  of  law,  and  trust  they  will  hereafter  comply 
with  its  requirements.  **  If  any  agent  neglects  to  give  written  notice 
to  the  S.  S.  Committee,  (or  supervisor)  when  any  school  in  his  dis- 
trict is  to  commence,  whether  it  is  to  be  kept  by  a  master  or  mistress, 
and  how  long  it  is  expected  to  continue,  he  shall  forfeit  one  dollar 
for  each  day  the  school  is  kept  before  such  notice  is  given."  Very 
few  of  our  agents  have  regarded  this  law ;  so  that  nearly  all  are 
liable  to  a  fine  of  one  dollar  a  day  for  every  day  their  schools  have 
been  kept  during  the  year. 

The  office  of  a  school  agent  is  no  ordinary  one.  Much  depends 
on  a  faithful  discharge  of  his  duties  and  responsibilities.  School 
agents  are  invested  with  authority  to  employ  teachers  for  their  re- 
spective districts.  This  authority  has  been  abused  by  the  employ* 
ment  of  teachers  destitute  of  the  legal  qualifications  in  defiance  of 
the  express  provisions  of  the  law.    I  do  not  attach  any  talismaiiic 
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yirtue  to  the  supervisor's  certificate,  but  it  is  the  safeguard  which 
the  law  has  interposed  for  the  protection  of  our  common  schools 
against  the  inroads  of  yice  and  ignorance,  and  no  man  has  a  right  to 
disregard  it,  least  of  all  the  sworn  officer  of  the  district.  So  open  a 
violation  of  the  law  can  not  but  have  a  bad  influence  upon  the  com- 
mucity;  it  is  unbecoming  the  official  character  of  the  agent,  and, 
involving  as  it  does  the  violation  of  his  oath  of  offioo,  is  criminal. 

As  an  honest  man  and  a  faithful  officer,  the  agent  is  not  at  liberty 
to  sacrifice  the  welfare  of  the  school  to  the  gratification  of  his  per- 
sonal predilections.  Much  wisdom  and  forethought  must  be  exer- 
cised by  agents,  if  our  schools  are  to  be  furnished  with  teachers  who 
are  qualified  for  their  work  and  who  may  pursue  it  without  hindrance. 

4/A.  You  need  good  Parents  and  Guardians.  Intimately  con- 
nected with  the  duty  of  the  agent  is  another  duty  which  parents  are 
to  consider  well,  and  to  discharge  with  fidelity.  Parents  should  un- 
derstand that  the  teacher,  when  he  enters  upon  his  duties,  is  vested 
with  that  degree  of  authority  which  constitutes  him  the  governor  of 
the  school  room.  The  teacher  has  the  right  to  govern  his  scholars, 
and  to  arrange  his  studies  in  such  a  manner  as  to  accomplish  the 
greatest  amount  of  good.  And  when  the  aflairs  of  the  school  are 
conducted  judiciously,  parents  have  no  right  to  interfere.  If  there 
be  interference  by  the  parents  directly,  or  by  their  children  acting 
under  the  permission  of  their  parents  to  do  as  they  please,  great  harm 
must  necessarily  arise  to  the  order  and  progress  of  the  school.  There 
are  many  who  have  done  much  to  increase  the  usefulness  of  our 
schools;  others,  regardless  of  the  sacred  charge  committed  to  them, 
reckless  of  consequences  to  themselves  and  to  their  children,  have 
striven  to  neutralize  every  good  influence,  and  to  paralyze  the  arm 
stretched  forth  for  their  assistance.  If  parents  should  remove  their 
J  ehildren  from  the  school  (as  in  No.  12,)  on  the  ground  that  their 
children  could  not  have  their  own  way,  it  would  be  a  direct  means 
of  fostering  that  spirit  of  insubordination  which  may  prove  their  ruin 
in  days  to  come.  The  child  that  bears  not  the  yoke  of  obedience  in 
childhood,  may  prove  a  re&actory  man  through  life.  If  the  exercises 
of  the  school  room  are  to  go  on  prosperously  and  with  the  best  possi- 
ble advantage  to  the  scholars,  the  teacher  must  have  all  the  favor- 
able influences  which  can  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  scholars.  If 
the  children  come  home  with  complaints  of  ill  treatment,  parents 
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should  suspend  sentence  until  the  matter  is  careful!/  and  impartiallj 
investigated.  If  the  teacher  is  found  to  be  in  fault,  do  not  denounce 
him  as  a  tyrant,  or  a  brute,  and  excommunicate  him  from  all  sym- 
pathy and  charity,  but  treat  him  as  a  brother  man,  erring* though 
be  may  be.  They  must  sustain  him  most  especially  in  all  his  efforts 
to  preserve  order  and  decorum  in  the  school  room.  For  all  insubor- 
dination in  school,  parents  are  responsible;  it  is  the  fruit  which 
springs  from  the  seed  they  sow ;  or,  rather,  from  the  tares  which 
they  suffer  to  be  sown  and  to  grow  until  they  are  compelled  to  reap 
the  bitter  harvest. 

Finally,  fellow  citizens,  let  there  be  co-operation  in  this  work.  It 
is  a  matter  that  concerns  all.  The  interests  of  the  rising  generation 
are  your  interests.  The  children  are  to  fill  your  places  in  church 
and  State ;  and  the  mairtier  in  which  they  will  do  it  depends  upon 
the  kind  of  education  you  give  them.  Tou  will  transmit  to  them 
your  houses,  lands,  and  wealth,  and  the  institutions  of  your  country, 
and  will  you  not  see  to  it  that  they  are  so  educated  as  to  be  worthy 
of  you  and  of  the  rich  legacy  with  which  you  will  endow  them. 

LbojiARD  J.  Strout,  Supervisor. 


ORLAND. 

There  is  no  one  interest  which  has  more  claims  upon  your  care, 
which  has  more  reasons  for  enlisting  your  sympathies,  than  that  of 
common  schools.  This  institution,  with  all  its  deficiencies,  with  all 
its  poor  teachers,  is  still  one  which  we  are  too  poor  to  part  with. 
We  must  not,  we  cannot  do  without  our  schools — they  are  the 
people's  colleges,  endowed  with  the  rich  man's  tax,  where  the  poor 
man's  child  receives  his  education  free  of  expense.  The  common 
school  is  the  only  hope  of  a  large  majority  of  the  youth  of  our 
land ;  there,  and  there  only  can  they  receive  that  mental  and  moral 
culture,  and  acquire  those  rudiments  of  knowledge  which  prepare 
them  for  an  honorable  discharge  of  the  duties  of  American  citizens. 
The  common  school  is  the  corner  stone,  the  foundation  of  a  free  and 
independent  government. 

Tear  down  the  little  school  house  on  the  hillside,  bum  the  primer, 
and  we  might  well  tremble  for  the  safety  of  our  government     Soon 
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'wonld  ignorance — the  parent  of  vice — spread  her  dark  wings  over 
our  fair  land,  and  the  hideous  forms  of  her  offspring  occupj  the 
places  now  filled  by  the  educated  sons  of  America. 

Oars  is  a  great  country.  From  the  pine  forests  of  northern 
Maine,  to  the  cotton  fields  of  the  south,  from  the  commercial  empo- 
rium of  New  York  to  the  shores  of  the  Pacific,  we  present  a  terri- 
tory unrivaled  in  natural  resources,  and  destined  to  become  the  most 
powerful  nation  on  the  globe.  Already  the  cauldron  of  enterprise 
and  excitement  is  boiling — great  questions  are  agitating  the  public 
mind.  Great  enterprises  are  on  foot — the  iron  horse  now  careering 
bis  course  from  Bangor  to  New  Orleans,  almost  without  interrup- 
tion, will  soon  be  heard  by  his  shrill  whistle  in  the  distant  regions 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  by  the  fleetness  of  its  travel  New 
York  and  San  Francisco  will  be  brought  as  near  together  as  Boston 
and  New  Orleans  were  thirty  yearS  ago. 

We  need  men  for  the  times — men  of  head  and  heart,  who  will 
boldly  sustain  the  right,  regardless  of  the  consequences — educated 
men.  Where  shall  we  find  them  ?  Where  do  they  receive  the  first 
rudiments  of  that  training  which  shall  prepare  them  for  these  re- 
sponsibilities ?  In  the  common  schools,  most  of  them.  Then  should 
we  cherish  these  institutions  with  fostering  care. 

F.  W.  Gross,  Supervisor. 


ORRINGTON. 
It  will  afford  you  much  gratification  to  learn  by  this  report  the 
general  prosperity  of  our  schools  during  the  past  year.  At  no  re- 
cent time  have  the  teachers,  employed  in  our  common  schools,  ap- 
peared more  devoted  to  their  profession  than  the  present.  And  it 
is  a  reason  for  universal  congratulation  that  such  a  benevolent  spirit 
is  awakened  in  those  who  itinerate  among  our  district  hives,  direct- 
ing the  busy  hum  of  patient  toil  in  storing  up  the  nectarous  draughts 
of  knowledge.  The  desire  to  interest,  which  is  the  pathway  to  knowl- 
edge, has  resulted  most  favorably  in  the  practical  application  of  stub- 
born principles.  Teachers  are  beginning  to  feel  their  power  in  this 
direction ;  that  to  teach,  they  must  know,  and  the  more  they  know, 
the  better  instructors  they  become,  since  their  resources  for  illustra- 
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tion,  comparison  and  explanation,  all  of  which  are  designed  to  en- 
gage the  attention,  are  more  fruitful,  and  more  at  command.  The 
teacher  who  introduces  to  his  class,  day  after  day,  nothing  but  the 
naked  facts  printed  in  the  text  books,  will  too  often  observe  them  to 
be  repulsive,  and  his  purposes  to  implant  them  defeated ;  but  with 
the  tact  of  invention,  and  the  power  of  elucidation,  he  may  accom- 
plish what  otherwise  would  be  impossible.  If  the  teachers  of  our 
youth  have  manifested  this  eeal  in  promoting  sound  learning  among 
us,  the  question  may  occur  to  many  careful  minds,  why  have  they 
not  accomplished  more  ?  If  so  faithful,  why  are  not  their  fruits 
more  abundant?  A  few  reasons  may  be  suggested,  to  which  your 
careful  consideration  is  directed. 

The  first  is  the  want  of  a  proper  classification,  which  results  from 
a  variety  of  text  books ;  some  even  now  clinging  to  those  which  were 
discarded  years  ago  by  your  committee.  In  some  schools  two  gram- 
mars by  difierent  authors  have  been  found ;  fourth  readers  and  geog- 
raphies. In  one  district,  at  the  first  visit,  the  classes  in  geography 
were  called,  when  eight  students  appeared,  formed  into  five  classes, 
with  three  difierent  authors.  A  similar  instance  occurred  in  gram- 
mar. The  principal  reason  for  such  a  diversity,  is  the  hesitancy  to 
purchase  new  books.  This  is  a  source  of  much  annoyance.  In  all 
such  instances  the  supervisor  has  recommended  such  changes  as  he 
thought  advisable,  and  he  is  gratified  to  say  that  in  most  cases  they 
were  adopted. 

Another  hindrance  has  been  the  want  of  black-boards  in  some 
school  rooms.  This  deficiency  is  distinctly  observed  in  the  diflScult 
and  indistinct  manner  in  which  the  solutions  of  problems  are  given 
by  pupils  who  have  not  been  accustomed  to  demonstrate  their  calcu- 
lations at  ^*  the  board."  There  are  few  exercises  in  the  common 
schools  better  adapted  to  give  confidence,  to  teach  scholars  to  be  crit- 
ical, and  to  '^reason  from  what  they  know,"  than  proper  explana- 
tions at  the  black-board.  Let  the  proper  means  be  taken  to  re- 
move this  defect. 

Tardiness  is  highly  detrimental  to  the  success  of  a  teacher,  and 
the  eminent  prosperity  of  his  school.  This  habit,  in  some  instances, 
is  approaching  perfection ;  and  it  is  a  noticeable  fistct,  subscribed  to  by 
teachers  themselves,  that  the  older  pupils  are  the  most  addicted  to 
its  practice.    Wherever  the  caoae  of  tfiis  baneful  propensity  may  lie, 
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by  the  fireside  or  bj  the  wajside,  it  should  receive  the  anxious  in- 
quiry of  parents  and  guardians,  and  deserves  a  merited  correction 
from  teachers.  Its  evils  tieed  not  to  be  portrayed  before  you.  It 
is  a  matter  for  careful  consideration  to  all  lovers  of  education. 

Another  and  more  palpable  hindrance  to  the  development  of  a 
teacher's  efforts,  and  to  the  full  success  of  our  schools,  is  the  want  of 
interest  among  parents.     Tour  supervisor  is  sensibly  aware  of  the 
bcredulity  with  which  this  oft  repeated  assertion  is  received  by  many 
citizens  of  the  town,  but  if  such  persons  would  familiarize  themselves 
with  the  several  schools,  they  would  testify  to  its  truth.     At  the 
closing  examinations  of  the  winter  schools  thus  far  made,  only  twelve 
parents  were  present — except  in  No.  1,  where  there  were  twenty — 
averaging  one  to  each  school !     Now  what  better  index  of  public  sen- 
timent in  relation  to  a  cause  which  we  are  pledged  by  the  com- 
mon ties  of  nature  to  maintain,  can  be  adduced  than  this?     '*  Our 
common  schools,  like  the  common  air  which  we   breathe,  and  the 
common  water  which  we  drink,  are  invaluable  for  their  very  com- 
monness."    We  all  wish  them  well,  desire  their  highest  prosperity ; 
but  how  procrastinating  in  lending  our  presence  in  the  school  room, 
which  is  so  encouraging  to  teachers,  so  stimulating  to  pupils,  and  so 
benevolent  in  example.     If  the  parents'  example  in  this  direction 
should  be  duly  appreciated,  our  schools  would  not  be  diverted  from 
their  object  by  so  many  evening  assemblies  for  amusement  which  dis- 
tract the  mind  of  the  student  while  pursuing  his  studies,  and  weak- 
en his  taste  for  literary  acquirements ;  but  most  of  these  would  be 
deferred  during  the  school  term,  that  the  undivided  attention  might 
be  concentrated  for  the  accomplishment  of  a  specific  purpose — the 
highest  interest  of  the  school     Scholars  who  enjoy  only  the  brief 
terms  of  our  town  schools  should  be  urged  in  their  studies,  and  the 
winter  evenings  are  invaluable  in  the  faithful  accomplishment  of 
their  daily  tasks. 

Tour  Supervisor  cannot  close  these  remarks  without  again  calling 
attention  to  the  recommendation  in  his  last  report,  in  reference  to 
grading  schools ;  and  especially  to  the  '*  educational  necessity  "  of 
establishing  a  system  of  grading  in  the  south  part  of  the  town.  This 
necessity  still  exists,  and  has  become  greatly  intensified  since  the 
subject  was  first  brought  to  your  notice.  It  is  presumed  this  is 
generally  aoknowledged.    Then  why  should  bo  large  a  portion  of 
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our  citizens,  whom  a  willing  mind  will  make  abundantly  able,  hesi- 
tate to  arrange  the  preliminaries  for  the  speedy  accomplishment  of 
this  great  and  deserving  object  ?  '*  If  p«rty  feeling  exists  in  rela- 
tion to  this  subject,  it  should  disappear,  in  view  of  cultivating  the 
precious  and  immortal  minds  committed  to  your  sacred  trust,  for  the 
highest  usefulness  in  society." 


PITTSTON. 

We  ought  not  to  be  satisfied  with  what  is  now  doing  in  our 
school  rooms.  I  am  glad  there  are  so  many  who  are  dissatisfied 
and  ill  at  ease  because  our  schools  are  no  better — ^because  they  do 
not  reach  that  perceptible  profit  anticipated,  and  rise  to  those  higher 
grades  of  proficiency  to  which  they  may  and  will,  when  all  do  their 
duty.  I  would  that  the  dissatisfaction  might  increase  until  it  be- 
comes intolerable,  and  drives  every  one  in  our  community  from  the 
lukewarm  indifference  which  now  too  much  overshadows  the  school- 
room, and  too  often  benumbs  the  efibrts  of  those  who  are  continually 
doing  something  towards  raising  the  standard  of  public  instruction. 
I  am  not  glad  there  is  a  cause  for  dissatisfaction,  but  rather,  that 
the  dissatisfaction  may  be  a  cause  for  improvement.  There  is,  cer- 
tainly, something  needed  to  stimulate  and  incite  all  to  look  more 
earnestly,  and  more  interestedly,  after  the  welfare  and  prosperity 
of  our  schoolrooms — something  to  increase  the  solicitude  and  care 
of  parents  to  a  just  conviction  of  the  importance  of  constantly 
watching  over  them  and  looking  after  them,  with  an  interest  that 
will  only  be  satisfied  with  complete  success  in  everything  touching 
their  district  schools.  Parents  should  be  more  interested  in  the  suit- 
able, (or  unsuitable),  condition  of  their  school  houses.  In  some 
districts,  as  I  have  already  said  in  another  part  of  my  report,  the 
school  rooms  are  inconvenient  and  out  of  repair — so  impaired  and 
dilapidated  that  they  cannot  be  kept  clean  and  neat.  And  let  me 
tell  you,  parents,  that  everything  in  and  about  the  school  house  has 
its  influence,  and  makes  its  mark.  The  minds  congregated  there 
are  young  and  tender,  and  therefore  more  susceptible  of  impressions. 
The  mind  being  formed  and  moulded  there  do  and  will  partake  of 
the  characteristics  and  features  which  exist  there.    And  not  only 
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the  mind,  but  the  body,  takes  habits  from  surrounding  objects. — 
Slack  and  uncleanly  surroundings  will  beget  slackness  and  uncleanli- 
ness  in  body  or  mind.  The  scars  of  old  and  defaced  school  rooms 
are  scattered  all  through  society,  and  still  exhibit  themselves  in  the 
minds  and  on  the  bodies  of  too  many  of  us.  Then,  parents,  is  it 
not  important  to  look  after  your  school  rooms,  and  see  that  they  are 
orderly,  clean  and  comfortable,  and  constantly  kept  so  ? 

Again,  parents  should  be  more  interested  in  the  constant  (or  in- 
constant) attendance  of  their  scholars  at  school.  Really,  it  seems  to 
me  that  parents  are  but  ill  aware  of  the  combined  yearly  loss  to  the 
scholars  of  our  town,  arising  from  non-attendance  at  school,  or  they 
would  be  more  dissatisfied  than  they  now  are.  If  they  will  but 
look  at  the  tables  connected  with  this  report,  they  will  see,  that,  in 
some  districts,  not  half  the  scholars  are  made  partakers  of  the  ex- 
penditures of  their  school  money.  When  there  is  a  national  sur- 
plus or  dividend  to  be  made  and  each  scholar  draws  his  two  or  three 
dollars,  what  parents  do  not  come  forward  and  stoutly  claim  their 
children's  share?  Why  not,  then,  parents,  as  readily  come  forward 
and  stoutly  claim  your  children's  yearly  allotment  of  school  money  ? 
'Tis  for  your  children,  and  to  be  served  out  to  them  in  the  most  use- 
ful and  beneficial  manner,  if  you  will  but  send  them  to  the  school 
room  for  it.  This  too  prevailing  failure  of  a  steady  attendance  of 
scholars  on  school,  is  not  only  a  loss  of  money,  it  is  more — it  is  a 
lack  or  loss  of  mind,  of  intelligence,  both  around  the  family  fire- 
side and  in  our  community — it  keeps  up  and  continues  the  back- 
wardness and  dearth  in  our  school  rooms,  much  more  than  we  realize 
— it  is  a  stubborn  preventive,  too  long  kept  in  the  way  to  that  uni- 
form education  for  which  our  public  schools  so  amply  provide.  Pa- 
rents will  perhaps  reply  to  me,  that  their  schools  are  good  for  nothing, 
'tis  no  use  to  send  their  children  where  they  cannot  learn  anything. 
How  do  you  know,  parents  ?  Have  you  been  there  lately  ?  Have 
you  been  in  your  scoool  house  within  the  past  year  during  school 
hours,  or  while  your  school  was  keeping  ?  Perchance  you  have 
heard  so  in  the  street,  or  from  some  idle  and  lazy  scholar  who  does 
not  wish  to  go  to  school  ?  Let  me  tell  you  there  has  not  been  a  school 
kept  in  town  the  past  year,  that  has  not  afibrded  the  scholars  in  its 
district  privileges  and  opportunities  of  learning  and  advancing  in 
their  studies. 
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Though  I  would  not  saj  that  all  the  schools  in  town  hare  been 
f  the  most  suitable,  or  just  what  they  ought  to  have  been ;  or  that 
everj  teacher  haf  been  the  most  suitable,  and  done  his  whole  duty; 
far  from  it,  I  know  better.  I  am  willing  to  acknowledge  that  there 
is  need  of  reformation,  and  increased  interest  in  the  welfare  and  ad- 
vancement of  our  public  schools,  in  all  of  us  who  have  to  do  with 
them,  and  upon  whom  rests  the  responsibility  of  their  onward  and 
upward  progress.  There  is  need  of  a  more  diligent  discharge  of 
duty,  and  of  a  more  faithful  looking  after  our  school  rooms,  by 
parents,  teachers,  and  supervisor ;  they  should  work  and  co-operate 
together  with  interest  and  energy,  and  then  the  public  school  will 
advance.  Our  schools  now  lag,  and  lemain  too  much  in  the  past; 
they  do  not  keep  pace  with  the  thrift  and  improvement  of  the  age. 
Everything  is  progressing,  and  life  never  had  the  fullness  of  action 
that  it  now  has. 

The  present  century,  and  especially  its  last  twenty  years,  have 
given  to  life  an  enlargement,  a  scope,  an  intenseness  that  have  im- 
parted a  new  and  deeper  significance  to  manhood.  Talk  as  we  may 
of  the  past,  it  was  never  so  great  a  thing  to  be  a  man  as  it  is  in  this 
age.  Allow  a  liberal  drawback  on  the  age  for  its  folly,  extrava- 
gance, and  irrational — often  impious — thinking,  and  still  it  is  true, 
forcibly  true,  that  manhood  never  stood  at  the  altitude  it  now  stands; 
never  had  such  an  investiture  of  rights,  privileges  and  possibilities; 
never  had  such  openings  into  the  fields  of  science  and  the  advance- 
ment of  mind.  The  present  age  has  greatly  extended  the  preoccu- 
pied realms  of  thought.  It  has  established,  and  well  nigh  perfected, 
some  of  the  elder  sciences ;  while  it  has  been  equally  successful  in 
laying  the  foundations  and  raising  the  maasive  superstructure  of 
sciences  for  which  the  vocabulary  of  our  ancestors  had  not  even 
names.  This  is  a  day  to  be  thankful  for — a  d»  to  bless  with  such 
thanksgivings  as  only  rise  from  our  nature  when  it  is  conscious  of  a 
birth  into  a  larger  freedom  of  thought  and  action — ^a  day  that  brings 
the  resources  of  humanity  within  its  grasp,  and  attests,  even  to  the 
senses,  a  glory  within  reach  of  realization. 

Thus  is  the  intellectual  world  constantly  going  on,  and  taking  to 
itself  additions,  and  requiring  of  its  inhabitants  more  and  more- 
And  shall  we  not  be  stirred  to  renewed  endeavor  to  fit,  prepare  and 
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make  equal  to  their  day  and  time,  those  who  shall  come  up  to  man- 
hood and  womanhood,  to  take  the  business  and  burdens  of  life  from 
oar  shoulders  1  Shall  we  not  enter  with  more  determination  and 
interest  into  the  profit  and  uniform  promotion  of  these  nurseries 
of  their  intellectual,  moral  and  social  developments,  our  public 
schools  ?  Be  it  ours  to  think  and  reflect,  and  not  onlj  to  think  and 
reflect,  but  to  act — to  do. 

Washburn  Benjamin,  SNpervisor. 


PORTLAND. 

The  subject  of  education  is  one  of  commanding  interest.  Our 
public  schools  are  among  the  chiofest  glories  of  New  England. 
From  its  earliest  settlement,  the  education  of  the  people  has  en- 
grossed the  attention  and  controlled  the  acts  of  her  legislators  and 
citizens.  Among  the  first  provisions  of  the  Puritans  in  this  country, 
were  those  pertaining  to  education.  In  this  respect  they  differed 
widely  from  the  colony  that  settled  in  Virginia.  Sixty-four  years 
after  the  settlement  there,  Sir  William  Berkley,  Governor  of  that 
Province,  in  an  ofiicial  communication  to  the  lords  of  the  colony, 
observed,  **  I  thank  God  that  there  are  no  free  schools  nor  printing 
presses  here,  and  I  hope  we  shall  not  have  them  here  for  these  hun- 
dred years :  for  learning  hath  brought  disobedience  and  heresy,  and 
sects  into  the  world,  and  printing  hath  divulged  them  in  libels 
against  the  best  governments."  How  different  this  from  the  spirit 
of  New  England !  No  official  of  hers  would  have  used  such  lan- 
guage or  cherished  such  sentiments.  Her  policy  has  been  to  edu- 
cate. Her  heaviest  expenditures  have  been  in  providing  instruction 
not  only  for  the  few,  but  for  the  masses.  She  aims  to  have  all 
within  her  borders,  without  regard  to  complexion,  or  origin  or  sex, 
favored  with  the  benefit  of  free  schools.  The  inhabitants  of  this 
State  and  of  this  town  have  partaken  of  this  spirit,  have  acted  in 
accordance  with  this  polity.  With  increasing  interest,  they  havQ 
regarded  this  subject  of  education.  Every  year,  it  grows  in  im- 
portance and  in  public  favor,  and  such  the  Committee  believe  must 
be  the  case  in  years  to  come.  The  generations  of  the  past  with  a 
wise  forethought  acted  for  us,  and  we  with  a  wiser  forethought 
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should  act  for  those  who  are  to  come  after  us.  They  labored,  and 
we  have  entered  into  their  labors.  So  we  should  labor,  that  others 
may  enter  into  our  labors.  Our  city  will  have  a  yet  wider  fame 
than  it  now  has,  and  a  more  commanding  influence.  Our  material 
resources  will  be  multiplied.  The  intellectual  and  the  moral  should 
keep  pace  with  the  material.  And  for  this  we  must  rely  very  much 
upon  our  public  schools.  With  the  growth  of  our  city,  these  should 
grow,  not  in  numbers  merely,  but  in  eflSciency  and  perfectness. 
Avoiding  a  wasteful  expenditure  on  the  one  hand,  for  this  purpose, 
we  should  avoid  a  niggardly  expenditure  on  the  other.  As  citizens 
we  should  be  wise  in  this  matter,  and  devise  liberal  things  for  our 
schools.  If  we  give  our  children  nothing  else,  we  should  give  them 
all  the  advantages  of  a  good  education.  This  will  not  only  open  to 
them  sources  of  personal  enjoyment,  but  serve  as  capital,  and  secure 
for  them  influence  in  whatever  community  they  make  their  homes. 

And  in  such  education  the  Committee  would  embrace,  not  merely 
the  intellectual  training  of  the  young,  but  their  physical  and  moral 
training.  Our  system  will  be  radically  defective  if  it  does  not  have 
regard  to  these  latter,  as  well  as  to  the  former.  The  completest 
development  of  all  the  faculties  should  be  the  aim  of  our  public 
schools.  For  this  purpose,  means  and  space  for  physical  exercise 
should  be  provided,  if  possible,  in  connection  with  all  our  school 
buildings.  The  activity  of  childhood  should  be  encouraged  rather 
than  restrained.  Pure  air  and  healthful  exercise  are  essential  to 
give  vigor  and  elasticity  to  the  physical  system  "  A  sound  mind 
in  a  sound  body,"  a  motto  of  the  ancients,  should  be  the  motto  of 
all  who  are  now  concerned  in  the  education  of  children.  And  to 
seciire  these,  constant  regard  must  be  had  to  the  material  advanta- 
ges ;  to  the  accommodations  within  the  school  buildings,  and  the 
accommodations  around  them. 

Then  in  the  selection  and  continuance  of  teachers  there  should 
be  regard  to  their  ability,  in  all  respects,  to  do  the  work  demanded 
of  them.  It  is  very  obvious  that  every  one  who  has  intellectual 
culture  is  not  fit  for  a  teacher.  It  is  in  this  as  in  other  professions. 
Some  have  no  adaptation  for  it.  They  may  have  graduated  at  a 
High  School,  or  at  College,  and  yet  be  deficient  in  the  essential 
qualities  of  a  good  teacher.  They  may  be  able  to  exercise  author- 
ity, and  keep  a  school  in  complete  subjection  and  perfect  order,  and 
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yet  fiiil  in  the  very  first  principles  of  good  government.  They  may 
have  the  faculty  to  facilitate  the  progress  of  scholars  in  study,  and 
hurry  them,  drive  them  along  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge,  and  yet 
not  be  fit  to  give  instruction  to  the  young. 

There  is  a  rare  combination  of  talents  needed  in  any  person  who  • 
would  attain  a  high  standard  in  teaching.     We  take  for  instance  the 
government  of  a  school.     Order  must  be  the  first  law  there,  as  else- 
where.    One  of  the  primary  things  in  a  public  school  is  to  secure 
order,  to  teach  children  to  obey.     A  school  must  be  governed.    But 
the  government  there  should  have  a  moral  basis,  and  be  so  far  as 
possible  self-government.     Submission  should  be  required,  because 
it  is  right,  and  he  governs  best  who  makes  the  pupil  see  and  feel 
this  to  be  right.     A  teacher  should  govern,  not  as  a  tyrant,  but  as 
an  affectionate,  yet  decided  parent.     Force,  physical  force,  should . 
be  the  last  resort.     The  faculties  appealed  to  should  be  the  higher 
Acuities ;  the  motives  used  should  be  honorable  motives,  and  the 
stimulus  applied  should  in  all  cases  be  such  as  to  do  no  violence  to 
the  moral  nature.     The  young,  though  not  thorough  logicians,  will 
reason.     Their  susceptibilities  are  tender  and  their  feelings  delicate; 
in  some  instances,  more  so  than  in  others.      This  tenderness  and 
delicacy  must  be  regarded,  and  government  administered  with  a  dis- 
criminating perception,  with  a  firm  and  even  hand.     Order  may  be 
aecured  at  too  fearful  a  price.     A  spirit  may  be  crushed  and  ruined 
in  subduing  it.     Taunt  and  sarcasm  may  secure  obedience,  but  they 
form  no  part  of  good  government.     A  teacher  who  is  passionate  and 
"without  self-control  may  enforce  law  and  maintain  order,  and  yet 
fail  to  govern  well.     "What  we  need  is  teachers  who  are  fitted,  in- 
tellectualy  and  morally,  for  the  responsibilities  of  their  profession. 
We  repeat,   the   government  of  our  schools  should  rest  upon  a 
moral  basis,  and  interwoven  with  all  the  instructions  of  the  school- 
room there  should  be  enjoined  the  duty  of  self-government,  of  cher- 
ishing high  moral  principles,  an  honorable  sense  of  right,  a  delicate 
appreciation  of  virtuous  acts,  and  words,  and  thoughts. 

But  to  make  our  schools  what  they  should  be,  there  must  be  a 
co-operation  of  the  parents  and  guardians  of  the  children  with  the 
Committee  and  the  teachers.  Very  much  depends  on  the  home 
influence.  Without  such  influence  it  will  be  impossible  to  secure 
regularity  of  attendance,  submission  to  authority,  or  any  of  the 
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higher  advantages  of  our  public  schools.  But  with  such  influence 
and  co-operation  as  may  be  given  by  parents  and  guardians,  the 
efforts  of  Committees  and  teachers  "will  be  yearly  crowned  wit! 
greater  success.  Our  public  schools  will  be. an  increasing  honor  U 
our  city.  On  behalf  of  the  schools,  therefore,  the  Committee  ear- 
nestly bespeak  such  co-operation.  The  Committee  have  no  interests 
in  this  subject  aside  from  those  of  the  citizens  generally.  Thej 
have  looked  into  the  condition  of  the  schools,  they  know  from  actual 
observation  the  wants  of  which  they  speak.  It  is  a  subject  of  vital 
importance  to  all,  and  the  Committee  hope  it  will  receive  the  con- 
sideration and  attention  of  all. 

Vocal  Music. 

For  several  years  past  the  Superintending  Committees  have  made 
no  provision  for  having  music  taught  in  our  public  schools.  Manj 
of  the  teachers,  however,  have  been  able  to  give  some  instruction  io 
this  branch,  or  at  least  to  sing  some  familiar  tunes  with  the  pupils; 
so  that  in  nearly  all  the  schools  there  is  singing  of  some  kind  daily. 
But  in  some  instances  tlie  teachers  are  not  competent  to  instruct,  oi 
even  to  direct  in  singing,  and  the  children,  who  generally  love  tc 
sing,  are  left  to  acquire  incorrect  habits  without  being  conscious 
of  it. 

The  effect  of  music  is  proverbial.  In  a  school  it  has  a  tendency 
to  promote  cheerfulness  and  to  help  discipline.  It  also  furnishes  a 
very  pleasant  relaxation  from  study.  Wherever  it  has  been  faith- 
fully and  systematically  tried,  with  well  qualified  instructors,  it 
me«ts  with  general  commendation.  To  unite  in  singing  at  the  open- 
ing of  a  school  seems  to  compose  the  mind  and  fit  it  for  study ;  and 
to  sing  at  the  close  of  the  school,  when  the  perplexities  and  duties 
of  the  day  are  over,  tends  to  allay  all  irritable  feeling ;  to  unite 
hearts;  to  bring  rays  of  sunshine  to  clouded  countenances,  and 
make  the  associations  of  the  school-room  pleasant  and  inviting. 

Besides  this,  a  knowledge  of  music  is  an  important  part  of  a  fin- 
ished education.  It  is  called  an  accomplishment,  and  such  it  is  in 
its  higher  sense,  when  cultivated  as  an  art.  But  it  is  more  than 
this,  and  may  be  made  daily  a  thing  of  practical  utility.  It  answers 
important  ends  in  the  family  and  in  the  social  circle.  Besides,  it  is 
coming  to  be  of  use  generally  to  those  who  assemble  for  religious 
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worship.  Many  congregations  are  adopting  the  practice  of  congre- 
gational singing.  Such  singing,  even  if  not  so  perfect  in  style,  is 
heartfelt  praise,  and  may  be  as  acceptable  to  the  great  Being  whom 
they  worship. 

These,  and  other  considerations,  favor  the  cultivation  of  vocal 

music  in  our  schools.     It  has  been  found  by  experience  in  many 

places  that  such  cultivation,  judiciously  managed,  promotes  rather 

than  hinders  advancement  in  other  branches.     And  the  Committee 

would  respectfully  suggest  whether  it  may  not  be  advisable  to  have 

more  attention  given  to  this  subject ;  whether  some  provision  should 

not  be  made  to  have  persons  competent  to  instruct  employed,  who 

Tvill  go  into  the  schools  once  or  twice  each  week,  under  the  direction 

of  the  Board,  and  give  some  lessons  on  the  principles  and  practice 

of  vocal  music. 


SACO. 

In  concluding  our  report,  we  cannot  forbear  to  bespeak  the  grati- 
tude of  our  fellow  citizens,  to  Almighty  God,  for  the  comparative 
absence  from  the  various  schools,  of  disturbing  influences,  of  a  phys- 
ical or  moral  character.  No  disorganizing  element  has  been  present 
to  interrupt,  or  seriously  to  impede  the  generally  advancing  prosper- 
ity of  our  schools.  They  have  been  comparatively  free  from  the 
^ordinary  epidemics :  and  though  death  has  left  his  marks  here  and 
there,  the  instances  are  few.  But  if  we  should  be  grateful  for 
sparing,  protecting  and  prospering  mercy,  at  the  hand  of  the  Great 
Giver,  we  should  evince  our  sense  of  their  value,  and  of  the  love 
which  bestows  them,  by  earnest  endeavors  more  carefully  to  foster, 
and  aid  by  every  auxiliary  me^ns,  our  educational  nurseries. 

We  would  aabmit  but  two  or  three  suggestions  touching  this 
point,  which  have  been  somewhat  forced  upon  our  notice  from  the 
post  of  observation  to  which  our  respected  fellow  citizens  have  called 
us  during  the  year. 

First.  The  great  importance  of  more  being  done  by  individuals 
and  families,  to  secure  the  enrollment  on  the  school  register,  and  the 
punctual  attendance  of  the  children  and  youth,  at  their  respective 
schools.     Let  it  not  be  forgotten^  that  biU  little  more  than  one 
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hcdf  of  the  Jiumber  for  whom  we  draw  upon  the  State  School 
Fund,  are  now  registered  anywhere. 

Again.  It  would  greatly  encourage  and  invigorate  the  schools 
and  teachers,  if  they  could  now  and  then,  or  even  frequently,  receive 
a  visit  from  our  fellow  citizens.  The  duties  of  the  school  room  are 
not  only  toilsome  to  both  pupil  and  teacher,  but  somewhat  monoto- 
nous; and  it  is  a  just  occasion  for  surprise  to  all  careful  observers 
of  the  routine,  that  interest  is  so  well  sustained.  An  occasional 
visit  breaks  up  the  monotony,  and  compels  both  teacher  and  pupil  to 
change  their  stand-point  of  observation ;  look  at  themselves  and  each 
other,  through  the  eyes  of  the  visitor,  and  the  effect  will  almost  in- 
variably be,  to  impart  a  life  and  freshness  to  their  exertions,  to 
which  they  will  otherwise  be  strangers.  Let  also  the  examining  visit 
to  each  School,  be  an  occasion  on  which  fathers,  and  mothers,  and 
brothers,  and  sisters,  and  neighbors  shall  gather  to  see  the  results 
of  the  toils  of  these  faithful  laborers,  and  the  effect  would  be  still 
greater  in  the  same  direction.  If  our  respected  fellow  citizens  would 
but  make  the  experiment,  we  are  persuaded  no  other  inducement 
would  be  needed,  to  perpetual^  the  practice. 

Once  more.  We  would  suggest  to  the  several  School  Districts 
that  they  authorize  their  respective  agents  to  subscribe  for  some  one 
of  the  very  valuable  Educational  journals  now  published; — say, 
'*  The  Maine  Teacher,'*  or,  "  The  Massachusetts  Teacher's  Journal," 
for  the  use  of  the  several  teachers  during  their  terms  of  office.  By 
putting  into  the  possession  of  their  teachers,  all  the  aids  so  exten- 
sively brought  to  notice  in  these  journals,  the  districts  would  be 
doubly,  and  trebly  compensated  for  the  outlay,  by  the  increased 
efficiency  of  the  teachers. 

JosiAH  Keely,  Svpei-visor. 


STANDISH. 

In  conclusion,  permit  me  to  congratulate  you  on  the  generally 
prosperous  condition  of  the  schools,  during  the  past  year.  There 
has  been  no  serious  difficulty  to  interrupt  the  progress,  or  greatly  to 
hinder  the  prosperity  of  any  one  of  the  schools, — although  several 
of  the  teachers  in  the  employ  of  the  town  have  not  been  found  to 
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possess  those  high  qualities  and  qualifications  which  we  need,  and 
should  strive  to  secure.  Yet  as  a  whole,  we  think  the  teachers  and 
schools  would  bear  a  favorable  compfirison  with  those  of  other  years. 
Indeed,  we  have  had  a  number  of  teachers  that  deserve  marked 
commendation,  and  the  schools  under  their  care  have  shown,  at  the 
final  examination,  that  mines,  rich  in  golden  thought,  have  been 
wrought  by  workmen  having  no  need  to  be  ashamed,  either  of  the 
operations  or  the  ore. 

In  training  up  our  children  to  become  useful,  virtuous,  and  prac- 
tical citizens,  our  schools,  and  we  through  our  schools,  have  a  great 
and  glorious  work  to  perform. 

The  object  to  be  aimed  at  in  education,  may  be  summarily  com- 
prehended in  three  words,  mindj  morals,  and  manners.  And  in 
rearing  up  those  who  may  be  pillars  in  the  great  social  and  civil 
structure  of  freedom,  of  right,  and  of  good,  which  our  republican 
government,  our  country,  and  the  age  in  which  we  live,  demand  of 
us  to  erect,  these  three  should  be  held  inseparable  in  every  idea  of 
a  really  useful  and  practical  education.  A  richly  cultivated  intel- 
lect without  moral  principles,  is  a  steam  engine,  with  all  its  fires 
lighted,  and  all  its  machinery  in  full  motion,  and  off  the  track, 
dashing  fearfully  to  the  ruin  of  all  it  may  draw  after  it,  and  all  that 
may  come  in  its  way.  On  the  other  hand,  though  the  mind  be  ever 
80  richly  stored  and  disciplined,  and  though  the  heart  be  as  immov- 
able in  right,  integrity,  and  virtue,  as  the  towering  Alps  on  their 
rugged  and  everlasting  foundations,  yet  without  agreeable  manners, 
external  good  breeding,  winning  words  and  ways,  a  man  will  be  like 
those  Alps,  wrapped  in  everlasting  ice,  unapproachable,  and  prac- 
tically useless  to  the  world. 

Hence,  in  selecting  teachers  for  our  schools,  in  watching  over  the 
growth  and  development  of  our  children,  the  head,  the  heart,  and 
the  external  manners  should  all  come  in  for  a  share  in  our  jealous 
supervision.  The  well  trained  scholar;  the  trustworthy,  upright 
man  or  woman;  the  .accomplished  gentleman  or  lady,  should  be 
found  blended  into  one  person,  in  seeking  a  fit  teacher  for  the  young. 
A  petulant  and  scolding  teacher,  one  rude  and  uncivil  in  speech, 
needlessly  harsh  and  rough  in  modes  of  government,  should  never 
be  allowed  to  exert  a  blighting  influence  on  the  tender  affections  and 
sensibilities  of  the  youthful  heart 
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In  Other  words,  would  we  have  oar  children  taaght  good  manners, 
we  must  secure  the  services  of  those  teachers  whose  own  habits  have 
felt  a  refining  influence ;  .who  can  appreciate  and  apply  the  princi- 
ples of  good  breeding  in  managing  a  school.  This  is  a  matter  far 
too  little  regarded  in  inquiring  into  the  qualifications  of  teachers,  or 
in  the  supervision  we  extend  to  our  schools.  Let  it  receive  the  at- 
tention it  deserves,  and  we  shall  cease  to  witness  the  pertness  of 
speech,  rudeness  of  demeanor,  and  general  impertinence  which  some- 
times throng  the  school-house  door,  ^nd  line  the  streets,  when  our 
children  are  let  loose  from  school. 

With  regard  to  moral  lessons,  we  do  not  expect  these  to  come  in 
the  shape  of  extended  exhortations  and  lectures.  There  is  not  time 
for  this  among  the  multiplied  duties  of  the  school-room ;  and  if  there 
were,  there  is  **  a  more  excellent  way."  A  teacher  with  elevated 
moral  principles,  and  a  benevolent  heart ;  in  other  words,  one  who 
**  possesses  a  good  moral  character,  and  a  temper  and  disposition 
suitable  to  be  an  instructor  of  youth,"  will  find  a  thousand  inciden- 
tal opportunities  in  the  daily  management  of  his  school,  of  convey- 
ing the  best  moral  lessons.  These  should  be  continually  put  in  as 
the  cement  that  may  bind  together  and  consolidate  all  the  other  ele- 
ments of  a  really  useful  education.  What  better  method  can  a 
teacher  adopt,  of  impressing  on  the  minds  of  his  pupils,  a  sense  of 
justice^  impartiality^  and  trut/i^  than  by  letting  them  see  that  every 
requirement  and  every  act  of  his  government  is  based  on  these  right- 
eous and  eternal  principles  ?  If  he  deals  with  all  according  to  their 
exact  merits  or  demerits ;  without  distinction  of  age ;  uninfluenced 
by  private  partialities  or  antipathies ;  regardless  of  family  distinc- 
tions, of  wealth,  or  poverty,  of  high  estate  or  low  estate ;  then  is  he 
impressing  most  forcibly  the  great  principles  of  right  which  form  the 
basis  of  (jod's  government,  and  must  underlie  all  good  government 
and  order  among  men.  **  God  is  no  respecter  of  persons ;"  nor  will 
he  be  who  seeks  to  impress  proper  moral  discriminations  on  the  minds 
of  the  young.  Then,  again,  the  right-minded  instructor  has  multi- 
plied opportunities  of  teaching  humajiity^  forbearance^  lave,  and 
every  quality  which  can  adorn  the  human  character,  or  bless  human 
society.  These  are  continually  presented  in  righting  the  wrongs, 
redressing  the  grievances,  and  soothing  the  irritations  which  spring 
up  in  the  daily  intercourse  of  his  pupils.     In  this  connection,  I  can- 
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not  too  severely  condemn  that  arbitrary  rule  sometimes  adopted, 
when  a  scholar  complains  of  an  injury  inflicted  on  him  by  another 
scholar,  to  punish  alike  the  injurer  and  him  who  complains  of  the  in- 
jury. What  an  obliteration  of  all  ideas  of  impartial  justice  !  What 
a  mockery  of  childish  suffering,  appealing  in  vain  to  an  appointed 
protector  for  sympathy  and  relief!  What  an  occasion  for  the  most 
burning  passions  to  spring  up,  intensified  by  a  sense  of  double  wrong ! 
Little  less  reprehensible  is  the  practice,  still  retained  by  a  few  teach- 
ers, of  setting  up  an  offending  scholar  to  be  a  spy  and  informer  over 
the  trifling  delinquencies  of  others,  with  the  stipulated  reward  of 
his  being  himself  released  from  further  penalty,  when  he  can  catch 
another  offender  to  take  the  informer's  stand  in  his  place.  Here, 
too,  what  a  stimulus  is  furnished  to  gratify  private  pique  and  preju- 
dice; what  a  temptation  to  '*  bear  false  witness  against  a  neighbor," 
and  to  give  loose  rein  to  a  gossipping,  tattling  tongue — that  worst 
evil  that  afflicts  social  life.  All  such  methods  of  governing  and  man- 
aging a  school,  are,  in  my  view,  pernicious,  and  of  demoralizing  ten- 
dency, and  cannot  too  soon  be  discarded.  In  all  views  of  the  sub- 
ject, I  cannot  too  earnestly  urge  upon  you  a  jealous  watchfulness 
over  the  "  temper  and  disposition ''  of  those  to  whom  you  commit 
the  tender  years  of  your  offspring,  and  over  the  moral  influence 
of  your  schools,  where  they  are  trained  for  lasting  good  or  evil. 

Another  branch  into  which  I  have  regarded  education  as  naturally 
divided,  is  the  development  and  right  training  of  the  mind  or  mtel- 
led.  And  here  let  me  offer  a  few  thoughts  which  have  been  forced 
upon  me,  by  my  last  year's  observations,  as  well  as  by  those  of 
many  previous  years  of  intimate  connection  with  educational  matters. 
Many  teachers  in  our  common  schools  content  themselves  with  simply 
hearing  their  scholars  recite  from  memory,  the  technicalities,  defini- 
tions, and  rules  of  the  book,  with  little  or  no  effort  to  ascertain 
whether  they  have  any  clearly  defined  ideas  of  the  subject  in  their 
own  minds.  This  is  merely  cultivating  the  memory,  one  of  the  low- 
est faculties  of  a  rational  being,  and  that,  too,  in  one  of  its  lowest 
offices,  as  a  mere  depository  of  words,  without  corresponding  ideas. 
These  book-rules,  these  carefully  worded  definitions  and  distinctions 
of  authors,  however  good  as  helps  to,  are  but  miserable  substitutes 
for  a  thoroughly  disciplined  mind.     They  are  not  to  be  regarded  as 
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an  end  in  education,  but  simply  as  a  means  fo  an  end.  These  are 
not  what  our  children  will  need  to  bring  with  them  to  the  stern  real- 
ities and  practical  duties  of  life.  Thej  will  need  a  mind,  awakened 
and  called  into  vigorous  exercise  bj  previous  habits  of  independent 
thought;  a  judgment,  balanced  and  rectified  by  careful  comparison 
and  discrimination ;  a  reasoning  power,  self-reliant  and  readj  for 
any  necessity  by  previous  use.  To  bring  out  and  strengthen  the 
scholar's  own  reasoning  faculties,  is  the  highest  aim  of  every  system 
of  right  education.  Here,  too,  is  the  true  test  of  a  teacher's  ability 
and  success  in  his  calling. 

In  my  examination  of  schools  the  past  year,  I  have  made  it  a 
prominent  point  to  ascertain  whether  the  scholars  understood  what 
they  said,  and  whereof  they  affirmed  in  their  recitations.  I  am^happy 
to  report,  that  several  of  our  teachers  and  schools  have  met,  in  a 
gratifying  degree,  my  best  ideas  of  what  an  educational  system 
should  be,  and  accomplish.  While  I  admit  this,  I  am  still  compelled  to 
say  that  we  need  teachers  of  more  thoroughly  disciplined  jninds,  of 
higher  qualifications,  of  a  larger  scope  of  thought  than  some  we  have 
been  accustomed  to  employ  in  past  years.  We  must  make  larger 
requisitions  as  to  the  qualifications  of  teachers,  if  we  would  have  our 
educational  system  reach  the  high  aims  it  has  in  view. 

Another  indispensable  pre-requisite  to  the  successful  operation  of 
our  school  system,  is  entire  and  cheerful  subordination  of  scholars  to 
the  needful  regulations  of  the  school.  No  teacher,  however  skillful 
in  his  vocation,  or  earnest  and  faithful  in  his  efibrts,  can  much  ben- 
efit scholars  whose  minds  are  warped  with  prejudice  and  uncurbed 
passion,  and  whose  wills  are  in  a  state  of  resistance.  Government 
in  school,  like  all  good  government,  is  designed  for  protecting  the 
rights  of  each ;  to  secure  it,  is  the  united  interest  and  obligation  of 
all.  While,  therefore,  we  should  jealously  guard  our  children 
against  the  arbitrary  and  tyrannical  abuse  of  power  from  the  teacher, 
we  should,  with  equal  zeal  and  determination,  guard  our  teachers 
and  schools  from  the  blighting,  ruinous  effects  of  insubordination  in 
scholars. 

This  is  a  matter  in  which  all  who  contribute  to  sustain  schools, 
have  an  equal  voice,  and  a  sacred  right.  As  good  parents,  as  good 
citizens,  let  that  voice  be  heard,  insist  thai  this  right  shall  be  re- 
spected.    Do  your  duty,  in  all  its  various  particulars,  to  make  your 
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schools,  "what  your  children's  best  good,  what  Grod  and  the   world 
demand ;  and  after  generations  shall  rise  up  and  call  you  blessed. 

S.  Baker,  Supervisor. 


THOMASTON. 

A  High  School  was  established  during  the  year,  in  co-operation 
with  the  academy ;  the  trustees  of  which  institution  have  displayed 
a  generous  spirit,  and  a  disx>osition  to  unite  with  the  town  in  any 
wise  plan  for  the  advancement  of  education.  The  High  School  has 
been  of  great  service.  It  has  relieved  the  grammar  schools  of  their 
more  advanced  scholars,  and  thus  given  greater  privileges  to  those 
who  remained.  It  has  awakened  in  the  scholars  a  desire  to  be  pro- 
moted which  has  caused  them  to  be  more  diligent.  Its  influence  has 
been  felt  in  every  school  of  a  lower  grade.  To  show  this,  we  will 
take,  as  the  most  remarkable  example,  the  intermediate  school. 
During  the  year,  two-thirds  of  the  best  scholars  of  this  school  have 
been  sent  up  to  the  grammar  school,  to  take  the  places  of  those  pro- 
moted to  the  High  School ;  and  yet,  at  the  close  of  the  year,  this 
school,  composed  of  young  scholars,  was  far  in  advance  of  the  posi- 
tion it  occupied  the  proceeding  year.  This  remarkable  progress  in 
the  intermediate  school  was  not  owing  to  the  instructor  alone — for 
it  has  always  had  superior  teachers — it  was  partly  due  to  the  sys- 
tem of  removing  the  more  advanced  scholars  to  higher  schools,  and 
keeping  the  residue  well  graded  in  a  few  large  classes. 

The  High  School  has  rounded  out  our  system  of  education,  and 
has  been  of  much  service  in  resolving  into  a  regular  gradation  the 
heterogeneous  mass  of  scholars,  who,  in  former  years,  have  studied, 
or  neglected,  to  study,  what  branches  they  pleased.  Its  teachers 
have  labored  faithfully  and  successfully  to  impart  instruction,  and 
its  order  in  both  departments,  throughout  the  year,  deserves  praise. 

Tour  supervisor  has  kept  a  record  of  the  progress  of  each  class  in 
the  schools,  and  also  of  the  proficiency  of  many  individual  scholars. 
This  has  enabled  him  to  form  a  correct  estimate  of  schools  and 
teachers,  and  it  has  also  been  an  assurance  to  pupils  and  instructors 
that  their  merits  and  deficiencies  would  be  discovered  and  brought 
to  light 
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inferred  that  they  are  without  faults.  I  have  aimed  to  be  truthful, 
but  thought  it  would  be  of  no  advantage  to  scholars  to  speak  too 
much  of  their  imperfections.  To  whom  do  we  look  for  the  future 
rulers  of  our  country,  business  men  and  teachers,  if  not  to  the 
scholars  in  our  common  schools  ?  All  acknowledge  this  to  be  the 
place.  If  so,  will  you  not  elect  such  men  for  school  agents  as  will 
give  employment  to  no  others  than  such  as  in  every  respect  are  suit- 
able persons  to  have  the  care  of  your  scholars,  during  that  important 
period  when  they  are  forming  characters  ?  Elect  no  man  who  does 
not  feel  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  school,  and  who  is  not  willing 
to  make  a  sacrifice  of  a  few  hours  at  least  to  secure  a  good  teacher. 
Good  teachers  can  be  obtained  if  applied  for  in  season.  Why  not 
secure  their  labors ;  when  in  one  week  such  will  be  of  more  benefit 
than  such  as  are  termed  fair  teachers,  in  a  month  !  What  has  made  ' 
the  schools  in  District  No.  8  and  6  to  rank  with  the  best  schools  in 
town  ?  and  what  has  caused  so  great  a  change  in  No.  4  ?  Good 
teachers  and  the  co-operation  of  parents.  What  is  the  reason  No. 
11  and  13  do  not  take  the  same  rank  ?  A  want  of  that  co-operation, 
and  inferior  teachers.  In  concluding  this  report,  I  feel  it  a  duty  to 
express  my  gratitude  to  individuals  in  all  parts  of  the  town,  for  the 
many  kind  offices  I  have  received  at  their  hands.  The  scholars  also, 
who  have  ever  treated  me  with  respect,  will  receive  my  thanks,  and 
my  earnest  hopes  that  he  who  visits  them  in  future  will  be  able  to 
counsel  more  wisely  and  interest  them  better ;  that  they  may  have 
good  teachers,  and  themselves  be  blessed  and  a  blessing  to  the  com- 
munity. 

For  two  years  I  have  labored  to  improve  the  condition  of  the 
schools,  and  elevate  them  to  higher  rank,  to  stop  profanity,  protect 
school  houses  from  obscene  figures  and  improve  the  morals  of  the 
pupils.  And  in  all  instances  where  parents  have  co-operated,  this 
has  been  effected  in  a  greater  or  less  degree.  One  school  house  has 
been  built  and  another  thoroughly  repaired,  both  of  which  have  been 
well  preserved.  No  additional  injuries  have  been  done  to  the  others, 
80  far  as  I  know.  G.  H.  Keith,  Supervisor. 
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STATISTICAL  TABLES. 


The  statistics  of  the  Annual  School  Reports  are  valuable  as 
furnishing  a  basis  of  comparison,  not  only  between  different 
towns  in  the  same  year,  but  especially  between  the  same  towns  in 
different  years,  and  in  regard  to  the  same  points.  For  this  reason 
it  is  important  that  the  tables  in  successive  reports  should  present 
the  same  items,  and,  as  far  as  may  be,  in  the  same  order.  Of 
course  some  points  of  inquiry  may  come  to  be  of  less  value,  and 
may  thus  give  place  to  those  of  more  importance  which  may 
arise  hereaTter.  In  the  following  tables  I  have  presented  those 
items  which  my  predecessor  judged  to  be  most  worthy  of  preser- 
vation in  his  last  report,  and  added  a  few  which  seemed  particu- 
larly valuable  this  year ;  such  as  the  population  and  valuation  for 
both  the  years  1850  and  1860.  For  the  census  of  the  present  year, 
in  advance  of  its  official  publication,  I  am  indebted  to  the  politeness 
of  Hon.  William  Kimball,  United  States  Marshal  of  Maine.  This 
increase  of  items  in  the  tables  rendered  it  necessary  to  give  them 
a  different  arrangement  on  the  page.  The  blank  spaces  opposite 
the  names  of  some  towns  and  plantations  show  the  neglect  of  their 
Bchool  officers  to  make  seasonable  and  full  returns. 

The  headings  of  the  several  tables  will  explain  their  contents. 
The  excess  or  deficiency  of  money  raised  by  the  several  towns,  as 
compared  with  the  amount  required  by  law,  is  reckoned  from  the 
population  of  1850,  which  was,  of  course,  the  basis  of  estimate, 
used  by  the  towns  at  their  annual  meetings  in  March  last.  They 
^ill  be  governed  next  year  by  the  new  census.  In  estimating  the 
percentage  of  money  raised  in  1860,  in  proportion  to  the  valuation, 
I  have  used  the  new  census  as  giving  a  fairer  exhibit  of  the  com- 
parative liberality  of  the  several  towns  for  the  present  year. 
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*tt  bo4rd# 

CJ  12  i^  iC  O  O  i-'S  OO  C5  o 

^  Qo  ^'i  *M  oe  o  1-  IT-  c«  o 

'   Cfl  -H  5^  &l  -^  Cl  ^  —  Cl  c^ 

Wagett  of  male  t««Qli«Ffl 
per  moDlli,  exoliulYe 
af  btMutL 

S  o  o  5  S  O 

A-  -t  ^1  'C  ^  o  o  o  o  c» 

OOO^-^COOOOi-iOO 

C*  3^  i:i  -•  'M  (M  ^1  ^  ?l  -^ 

Xu.  offeiniLk  t«iiober». 

40    1  i-  «>  t*  »-^ 

4^    (-.4    ^                         ^               *-l 

Xu.  gf  male  teachvn. 

built  liMt  year. 

S  S  S  J  1  J 

No.  otidliool  h<}iiwni 

i-iMp^    1     i     1 

Su,  In  good  mmdmoQ. 

^^-^tt-^eg^fis^i-ct^^soo^oos^rH 

N4>.  otmhool  housMi^ 

Ko-prtrtuofdiitricta,    i 

i      I   ^<M     1    rH 

I    1     1     J   ^    1     J     i      i  -^    1 

No.  of  school  dbtricU. 

^        C*                     ^  ^  *^              to        1-H 

3 

Avprftife  IpBitlh  of 

CO  lO  M  ac  »> 

OC  00  00  o  ^  o 

C^  i^        lO  it!!  r--  0&  O 
'   fl-I  C5  *-^  O  ao"  O  Os'  CJ  O  c4 

o 

Avernj^  Icn^^tii  of 
anmiucr  scLuol:^  In 

O  O  Ci  r^  ^i  Oi 

^  M  c^  *--=  oi  in 

-N    •«    r-t    ^    1^    CI 

00  CO  CI  C^l  iq  J^      ,  ^  '^, 

'  fo  d>  ^  ^  ci  <^  o  00  — "  ci 

^ 

S 

ATfTttgd  No,  attending 

-51  CO  CI          rt  00  *-l  ITS  -^^ 

Whob  No.  registered 
iti  winter  Bcboi>U* 

f*  St  .3(0  ^,  t.*  00 
O  <30  PS  -i<  t4^  O 
CI  O  e^  00  C^l  CO 

QO  o  ^  <p  O  ?0  oo  *0  at.  O 
»0  **  W  --<  Ct  C  M  CD  -^ 

ATcrnEB  So,  JittenJing 

*f  (?1  M<  i-  — I  M 

O  ifl  so  00  Oi  us  ^  Oi  o  *o 
J  oiooc*aot-u^CiJ-M 

CO  CO  i-t               t-  iPi  CI  3^1 

Wliule  No,  ro^Monsd 

^N  c  00  oo  *o  ea 
c;  ■<j<  o  00  XJ  o 
«-i  k-a  ci  to  ?i  ec 

O  <"<  f1  iQ  3D  BCS 
Oi  ^  CO  Vli  i£2  tn 

O  -SI  —  O  00  CO  to  <C  ->!  O 

j  CI  o  ic  -t  t^  M  iT-  I-  ^1  eo 

^-1 

Number  of  cliildrCTi  in 
to^n  li«twoon  the  ^ffca 
of4nju\*2l  years. 

CiCit^Ci05310D'«i*CJ-^CO 

1-  ci  rr  ca  -^  o  t-  o  -*  co  to 

^  ooi-  o  CI  CO  00  eo  oo  Qo 

cf 

1 

^ 

iiviiii|liil|li| 
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1  68| 

1  69  One. 

2  12Two. 
1  90 

1  65  One. 

O*                                           ^    GJ    S 

a                           a  c  ^ 
O                           OOH 

C000Jt^i0OO0iiriC0O(M0iOOO05(M'MC0i01'-C0 
C0^00(NC0*OC0i:-0il-0ii-(O(N00O000iT*«0000rH 

•-HC^i-H<MrHrHrHr-lrHi-HrH<MC^i-HrHC^»-HrHrHrH.-H©i 

8  9  IT  16 
5   8  20  00 

16  28  19  07 
10  1415  40 

9  1418  95 

OCiOOOO(NOOOOiOOOO'MU^»OO00O-<^ 
O00OO(MO00OOO0irHOu^OG^OOC0r-»OC0 

00OC0t-t-»O-^0ir-00i000O»OC0C<IOOC0Jc-OO 

l-Hi-HrHrHi-Hi-Hi— 1,-H-^i— irH^^C^,— ll-<C^rH(Ni-Hi— If-i-rj* 

1    O  O  O     1    00  rH  CO  'nH  CO  00  f-H  CO  rH  CO  Ci  t-  O  rH  O  CO  »«  6i 

rHi-Hf-H                         i-H           rH           rHi-H                          r^  r^  Q<i  r-t  r-i          r-t 

1    O  CO  CO      1    tH  rH  00  Ti<  rH  CO  rH  pH  rH  CO  ^  O  O)  00  rH  Oi  (M  CO 
rH          rH  rH                          p^           ^^  y^                  ,_( 

o  o 

O  CO 
1       1    »CrH      1 

O                         O                                                             O 
lllllSlll§||.||||||£|||| 

1^ 

1       1    C^  r-H      1 

lllll^ll|rH|IIIII)|C^||I| 

^  CO  rj<  Tt<  00 

IO^tHC^-*M<     ICO<N00iO-?J<i-     1      |OOOt-OiCOO^(NCO 

rH 

00  CO  -**  CO  CO 
<M  1-1  ^ 

1    OiCOrHCOCOrHG^Tj<-»#OOOCOrHCOCOCO-HOOrHCO(N'CO 
rHrHrH                  r^           r^           i-HrH                          i— JrHrHrHrH          rH 

o 

i-H     1    CO  ^  Ol     1 

I^IC^I       |^|^cOC^(MrH|       IrHlC^I       ICOrHrH 

O  ir-  O  O  -rl* 

1    CirJ<rHt-COCOCO-«i^-'*OOOCO»-lCOCOiOOOOOCOOeO 
p'-i  r^  r^                  f-^           r^          r-lrH                          r^  ^^  r^  r^  r^           f^ 

^.  ^.  ^.  ^.  *^ 

oc'  o  ci  f-J  00* 

i-H          rH 

^  CO    .  c^,  ^^    .00    .  o.  C5    ^    ^    ^  o^    ^  CO  00  ^00  CO  *n  tij 

'  o*  o*  o  f^  t^  oooS  CO  o*  o  00*  o  Ci  00*  o  Ci*  o*  Ci*  o*  ci  O*  "^ 

rHrHrHi-H                                 rHi-HrH                  r^          rH          f^          r-^  rH 

ft 
o 

o 

CO  Oi  O  ^^  CO 

00*  <N  o*  ci  O* 

f-H 

'  a>  o*  a>  "tjJ  1^  1^  00*  1^  oi  rH  oi  o*  o  1^  rH  oi  o*  a>  rH  o*  00  ©i 

rH           rH                                         rH           rH  rH           rH                          ^HrHf-4 

CO  OO  <N  CO  C'l 
CO  iO  CO  O  Jt- 
»-t  ^  O  <M  G^ 

lO  -«f  O  CO  CO 
1-H  —  CO  O  CO 

c^  (Mi-T*^  CO 

CO-HOOOi-**OOOOCOOOOOCOrHi-OOCOCiOOiO'<*JC- 

1    iOOOO'H400rH^OOCOOOr-OCOrHC<liOCOOiO'*^'rH'T*< 

<N  (N  CO  (N                  ^          (M  rH  (N  CO          rH  rH  ^  (M  -Tt<  C^  C^          ©* 

^00(MCOCOOOOOCOCOJt-OOfH.-Hr^COrHiOOCO±--«i<0 

1    rHiOJ>-0-Hi-HC50(Nr-i'»^00'^'^t-iOOiC^C^<N»OrH 

COCOCOCOrH          C<|rHCOG^COCO          rHrHOC^lOCOCO          CO 

»o  CO  -^  oa  »— ' 

CO  (N  CO  00  CO 

i-i  rH  ^  (M  <N 

rHCOCO'^^COOOO-HOiOOOOrH^OiiOOOOOrHOOOCOCO 

1    OrHCOeOOOrHCOOOCOt-OaCOOOiCOrH^OiOiCOO 

rH  <M  <M  (N                  rH           (M  rH  rH  C^           rH          CO  G^  -^  rH  rH          CO 

O  05  Oi  1-  CO 
GO  t-iC  Ci  00 
rH  f-i  lO  CO  CO 

OOC0C0OrHt-00O(MM<00C0C0O^O00C0C0^t- 

1  u^i'-o:)COO(NcOiOJt-i-'*»ocoM<cooO'-t<iO'^OTHjt- 

<N  <N  (N  CO  rH          C^          C^  rH  C^  CO           rH  rH  Ti<  C^  O  (N  CO           CO 

Oi  M<  CO  M<  O 
'•^^  00  'H^  00  CO 
CO  C^  O  lO  40 

t-OO'i^C^COCOO-^iOOC^C^OCOiOOC^OOC^C^t-t- 

1    00O00O»0C000r-H^rHC0OC0C0Jt-rH00rHO0000C0 

(M  M4  tH  JC-  rH          CO  rH  tH  CO  ^O  O          0^  rH  CO  ^  ^  *Q  -^          O 

2         J^ 


2 


c9 

5) 


}  «0    <D 


13 

O  ^    '^ 

^  O  *-.  ^3      ^ 

fl    ^  g    »-    fl 


>irt*'T3" 


.^oM 


JS'2'SooJ^'55'a>LJ^o2^'?^2>Sg^^«2•Egt:>Jg 
-^H,^pq««pqQpftPc<oOOHWWW»-^r^r^JziJziOP^A^pL<«« 
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COMMON  SCHOOLS. 


o 


P 
O 
O 

P 

O 

P4 


Graded  scboolj. 


Wageir  o  r  1^  ale  teacb* 
tw  p«*  wei^k I  exclusive 

of hoard* 


W»geiof  fOflle  teii£h«rB 
per  niontlkr  cjwluaite 
ofbonrti 


No.  of  fknAteteftchets, 


No.  of  malo  tenclieiii, 


Ccjst  of  »choo]  houses 
built  Lut  yeiu-. 


~SrO,  of  SOllDOl  boiLSGfl 


No,  m  good  oonditkm. 


No,  of  sekool  bottae** 
No.  porU  of  districts. 


No.  of  *cliool  districts* 


ATOTAgc  tengtb  of 
wLnt^  BcliooU^in 


Aremgt  lenirtb  of 
Kunimer  ichoola  in 
weeks. 


ATemjce  No.  atteatliug 
winter  boUooIs. 


TVhole  No.  regietered 
in  winter  aehool^ 


Avcraafe  N^.  iitti?ndui^ 


Wliole  No.  rejpetered 
in  Aiimmer  Si^hools, 


Number  of  children  in 
town  between  tlie  ag<ja 
of  4  ftpd  21  yeare. 


t-*  ^  ac  31 .3c  a*      o  o  o  —  c^ 

o?£saC3o^-t^      i^  CO  ^  ^  e0 


O  ^  O  O  <0  lO  *£i 

O-  i-  :£;  O  -*  OO  lO 

O  ^  t~  t-  O  O  Ol 

C^l  ^  ^  ^  C^  M  ^ 


ifj  lO  oo  c;  fic  Ci      i-ti£>i-td 


*H  -^  iO  <o  *^  t-        I  eift    I    r 


i     I     I     I     I     I 


1    t    I    I 


TT    I     (     I     I 


I    I    t 


eo    I  us  ii«  ^  eo 


\  ^    \  ^ 


00  eo  ^      rt  la^^ 


I  ^^ 


I  ^ 


OOtpWQCC^*^         f-i'^il.p^i-f 


^  ^  1^ 
OD  J^  O 


^1  X^  c^^ 

^  pi  ^ 


00  ^ 

00  00  'CD  CO 


O  00  o^ 


CO 

ea  o  o 


-*        ^  -^    ^  la 


^  C9  -^ 
—  Of  OS 


Ci  3i  G3 
^  C4  r-l 


O  *>!  O 

in  CO  CO 

F-<    !-<    CO 


i£5  ***  — 
*^  lO  ^ 

^^^  CO  cN 


.-I  Ci  oe  ^ 


M  eo  -^ 

C  1-  'M 


CfJ  -^  -rff 
l«  C^  ±- 
^    O*   — 


0?  O* 

f    lO     I    — 


00  to  o 
CO  :s  00 

-H  rt  CI 


ifS  o  o 

OC-  Ci  CO 
pp-HM  c* 


CO         CO  o 

I  010    |.  C4    i     I  eo    i 


TeTT 


I    1    I 


ITT 


r"  I  r 


"FffTT 


"cTT 


I  S    I 


00    I 


us 

i  ^   I 


CO  O  CO 
CI  CI  ^ 


•^  CO  o^ 
o  o  cs 

CI  ^  CO 


J-  CO  *-  QD  -4^  "t  CI 

C*  CO        CI  -^  ^  —     f 


=3 


t3  ■ 


;z5      <o 


-  ^  ^  \:  ^ , 


o     *. 


o  c 


ea  o 


]  ^  :i:  3  fi  c 
-<  fe  fe  fi  hJ  j^  f^  P4 
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O 


OC^*r;00*--^C^OO>0«»OOOO^OQOOO»OOCOOQOC^QOOqp 

O  O  O  CC'OO  O  O  -^  O  00  O        O  30  C  O  CO        oooooooc^oo 
O  O  -^^  -^  CO  »0  «  1^  O  0«  O        O '-H  O  O  CO        O  C^  ©  00  O  O  O  OS  o  o 

ac  1^  '  - T I  ^  ■M  I-  '^  r-  OS  1^   O  Ci  O  O  — •    'r^  >:  .-  r-  -  -  ^TC  —  JiC  e« 
^—  ^  ^  T<  '?<_gC  — >  ?|  —  — >  — i    — t  — I  oi  '74  -M    ^  >>.  ?j  ?j  '^^  rM  —  M  ^  Cj 

ci^o90^^Q6t--*#o^  oinf  d*^»  «P>^^o~^ri-*  «^  •^  *-  co"^  c^  -«  c^  »o 

'  CD         O  O  O  O  ■ 

EX        O  O  (O  o 

i|oja^lllll>oiiic4iiii«oiii*iiii 

I    I  -^  I  ©I  I    1    I    I    1^1    1    I  —  I    I    r    I  %^  T   r    If  I    1   rei 

ip^do  to  ^  tsO  flO  «  O    r^  CO  o*  o  go  o  o  u^  *-^%^  -^"o  co  ^  »-^    »  (M  a  t-^ 

GO  ^  (-.  I— I    ^^  1-^  m^ 

«9  fi9  Qooi^aD*oO"*OiO^<o^  M^  CO  t-  -^  lo  ac~«  O  t*  ^  Oi  »  oi  o^ 

^  n    I    r    I    I    T    I  -I  *-i  i    J    r  I  « "^  c*  I  i^  I    I  iH^  HK  ^  1    I    I    I    I 

^  ^    

^    j--.ii^Cl-*i^ilDO«O*0'^*-«^S^i-«iftE30W05^00»O05'^06 

*^                              ^^                          irti— t                  1-1^,— |i— I                                   1-1                                   I— li-H 
t3      -       .. -     -      -  ^      . 

O  o  '***  ei  a>  ^'  G^  o4  a>"  o'  a>  oo  <6  od  oo  o  »-<  ^'  cd  ^"  od  ©  oj  ©  c^'  i-J  ^  ©* 

H 

O  ^    «^  Oi    CO  C<|  lO  CO   ^  oo  (N  CO  0>  CO  00  CO    1-^  CO  CO  O  1-^   ^  O  1-^  01  t^ 

O   oi  ©  c<i  00*  ©'  ^  ^  ©'  ©'  •-<  ^  »-*  ©'  ©  ©  ©*  oi  CO*  oi  oi  o*  a>  c^  -<^  -^*  ©*  ©  oi 


00 


O     00-H^^,-<^--<O00»O^C0©00'rt<C0C000''!^C<lr-i0©  C^^D  ^  ©  00 
^    0&'^C<l«-«Ci»Cr-00©^Cii0^u^iC««!t<^i-i»OC^^OOi-HCO'^Oi»Ot- 

^  co"^ 

^COO5G^'r*<00COCOr-OiCOCOC^'—  'MCO-^^iOOiCO^iOl-©00»O 
C^iO'^<t-'4©0iCOG^*-G^t--^COt-'^C0G^t-i-iC^^-iMC0«O»-HC^ 
-M         r- -rl<  O^  CO  ^  CO  f-i  CO  ^         ^  O  »0  rj<  C^  CO  »0  rj<  C^  OS  tJ< 

CO  _ 

©  t^r©  oooor-*-cococ6<N  o6"oo  cTo6~Ci  col)6~f^co~'^  ©  i--  © 

C<ll--C000r-©C0^©»C00C0'^00©OC0»-iG^C0C000C0O 
i-H  ©<Mi-H'^^eii-H^  'Tt^COM^C^'-l  i-Hi-ICOC^i-H.-* 

<N 

©r©  1^  ©COO©©OOit— ©©^H05O»C©00^-0ijt^— •!—  "**<00C^t^ 
^— .Cqc0^O©00'^»-i©C00i00^iOr-(Nt-0>G^'^00Jc-0ii-HC0C0 
i-Hi— It—COC^Oi-^d'-lCOi-H  T}<'«i<»CCOi— I  i-Hf-^-^COi-Hi-H  t—COi-H 

CO 

0~0i  C^.-H'^'<*40i©Tl<0i©  CO""^  »-HC^00©©OI©rJ<COG<IOi00ir-©t- 
C0'Ti^'^00<N©O-^©'^OC00iC0i— Oi'^C^©l-^-»-'N©'^»CCOCf 

c^<-H04coco©c4ud^»o^^coi:-oooco      c^eoco^cocoi-Heooeo 


00 

©  Ti<  c^ 


^-  <N  ©  Ofc 

CO  <N  '^  C^ 

»0  C^   I-H 


;=»rca2cSsS5x:x:;=:ooa>.5'T3'T3c5x_g^Cj6flJ«Jo 
-<^pqpqpqpqpqoooc:)Ooc:>PP»»HH»OOOonnn 
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COMMON  SCHOOLS, 


Onded  achuola. 

-J 

o        o              o     H-2<o 

Wag«0  of  female  imch^ 
vtB  per  wotkiCAcliiaLte 
^►f  tw»rd. 

^OW*-»ft«-*CsinoCDOOt-o5C^:^*£5*C 

WkgtAof  male  tc^h«ri 
per  tuanth,  uolunive 
of  bcMnL 

^^lo-^iio^-^-^^          ac  —  Qo^'^fn^'1* 

No,  of  ftoiftlt  teftchers. 

*^.  n  ^^                     ,-^       pi  ^h^  ^^ 

i  lfo.ofnalet«iieb«rft. 

t^-^t^mt^^^t^     1      IC^dftGflOO^^^^ 

Ctiflt  of  Mbool  hoosra 
bailt  IoaL  year. 

^     1      1      1      1      J      1      1      1      1      I    93     1      1      1    ^     1      1 

No.  of  Mchool  hooMB 
built  litAt  j«Ar. 

r^ll ^tii^ri 

1 

1 

Ifo.  in  good  oaDditiOD, 

r^  ^^00«o6^    1      r^O     lO&QDi-i     lOf 

Mo.  of  school  buuaei. 

^cp^ooo&0bO^k^ip^C4o«ooaba&a^^^ 

1 

No,  parte  of  dicttriGla. 

1     1  «    1      I   c^    1     t     1     J     1  0*  «H    1      1      1      1      1 

Ko.  of  eebool  distrioto. 

o 

1 

Avcmgo  length  of 

winter  Bcht*oi&  *m 

CO  lO  =^  ^  c^  iN     ^     ^           ^        iO        -^  *-  ^  lO 

00  «  Ci  <-'  Oi  00  *-<"  OD  e4  j  00  -^  o  isa  ei  o  -^  o 

Ar«F«^  length  of 

summer  aohooU  ill 
wceka. 

,-,  (M  ^  5^1  T^                          00              i£^  00  1^  iO 

CI  oa  as'  CI  oii  o^  ^  eo  04  SO  ^  o  A  «-^  j<-^  o  o  o' 

Arerftge  No.  attending 
winter  Hobuob^ 

^  i^  p-H  oi  *«  C*  1-*  ^  QO       oc  o  ^  »  o  tp  r*  c* 

^^tNp-,CIO0C4                      -^COTO^eO-^          ^ 

Whole  No,  r^pitered 
in  winter  Mhoolfl, 

d  Ol  1^  94  ^  CO                      <-Hi  ^  ^  t-  03.  !0  M  ^ 

Average  No.  nttendiog 
Hunmicr  atibooln. 

u^aOiQo/rcooi-o«aooo*<i    ,»-ooi» 

Whole  No.  ]tffi8t«r«d 

LA  sumnier  scGooIa, 

00i^CgDQ0i-?*3iO5Orf;<©CI«OCO     JCOOUD 

Nutnber  of  obildraa  id 
town  between  the  agea 
of  4  anti  21  yeiu^- 

OiOt-oOO— t  —  OtJ— *^S^OOO»0-540C1 
CO  00  OM  «a  ^  QC  Q^  1^        C4  to  >a-<^  OD  J?*  ^  C«i 

1  s 

,  .^ 1 f^ 

MhiMUSi 
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Three. 

1 

C^  l:-  C^  O  O  O 
1— 1  ir^  »-^  »0  CO  O 

O)  ^  (M  ,M  04C^ 

1 

o  o  o  o  o 

O  O  1-  o  o 
(M  r-H  i-f  C^  I-H 

1    1    I 

o  o  o  o  o 
o  o  o  oo    ^ 

<3  c*  ^  o  «? 

<M  —  ^  C*  5C 

1 

1        t        » 

10  00 

1 

1    1    1 

Oi  *n  *-  O  OS  c^ 

T-H 

Iffd^I 

^  rH  ^  r  w 

1 

1    1    E 

»-^«,e6-  T" 

r 

"Fl    I 

t    i  i^  1  X 

1 

1    r    1 

I  c3  1   1   1  "S 

s 

1    1    1    t    1 

! 

n 
n 

1  ■]    I 

1  ^  (  1  1  ^ 

1^^ 

I    1    t 

)    [    1    1    1 

1    t    1 

^  ^"  J  ^  «  1 

i 

li?«   t 

"1    1    1  -^  1 

1    1    1 
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Amount  pild  tnr 
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COMMON  SCHOOLS. 
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102 

Fremont, 

1  32 

29 

.47 

34 

78 

102|Etna,       .        -        -        - 

1  32 

30 

.46 

39 

91 

102,SaDgerville,    - 

1  32 

33 

.43 

54 

- 

102iNo.  7,  Hancock  county, 

1  32 

37 

M 

- 

83 

lOSjWeBtport, 

1  31 

44 

.32 

54 

90 

103  Hancock, 

1  31 

30 

.46 

42 

— 

103  Bancroft, 

1  31 

23 

.61 

33 

— 

103  Salmon  Brook, 

1  31 

40 

.36 

- 

86 

104'BriBtol,  ...        - 

1  30 

32 

.44 

44 

91 

104|Trenton, 

1  30 

23 

.53 

55 

86 

104Sebago,  -        .        -        - 

1  30 

23 

.53 

51 

90 

104  Camden,          -        -        . 

1  30 

23 

.63 

61 

86 

104  North  Haven, 

1  30 

33 

.43 

51 

88104|Rome,     .... 

1  30 

22 

.64 

46 

16 

104 

Alton,     -        -        -        - 

1  30 

29 

.47 

84 

92 

104 

Garland, 

1  30 

22 

.64 

48 

79 

104 

Richmond, 

1  30 

27 

.49 

71 

42 

104 

Canaan,  .        -        -        - 

1  30 

27 

.49 

48 

79 

104 

Fairfield, 

1  30 

33 

.43 

63 

83 

105 

Mexico,  -        .        -        - 

1  29 

29 

.47 

50 

69 

106 

Albany,  -        .        -        - 

1  29 

33 

.43 

65 

90 

105 

Penobscot, 

1  29 

26 

.60 

37 

88 

105 

Somerville,      .        -        - 

1  29 

51 

.24 

36 

81 

105 

Medford,         -        -        - 

1  29 

15 

.61 

31 

79 

105 

Wesley, 

1  29 

29 

.47 

30 

109 

106 

Littleton,         -        -        - 

1  28 

30 

.46 

48 

92 

106 

Eden,      .        -        -        - 

1  28 

26 

.60 

33 

_ 
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1  28 

32 

.44 

13 

98 
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Lovell,    -        -        .        - 

1  26 

26 

.60 
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94 
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Stow,      .... 
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31 

.46 

46 

93 
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Corinth,           -        -        - 

1  26 

21 
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93 
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Skowhegan,    -        -        - 
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31 
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69 

45 

108 

Masardis, 

1  25 

83 

.is 

48 

83 
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Blanchard, 

1  25 

24 

.52 

66 

- 
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No.  21,  Middle  Division, 

Hancock  county. 

1  25 
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.42 

65 
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58 
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M 

33 
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43 

4.2 
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25 
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17 
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12.6 
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31 

.45 

47 
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36 
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38 
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36 
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32 
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47 
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TABLE   V. 

This  Table  is  supposed  to  contain  the  names  of  all  the  academic 
institutions,  which  have  been  regularly  chartered  within  the  State. 
Some  of  them  long  ago  suspended  active  operations.  I  have  re- 
tained their  names  upon  the  list,  in  order  to  give  an  idea  of  the 
extent  to  which  the  mania  for  incorporating  institutions  of  this  kind 
has  been  carried,  and  to  show  how  many  of  them  soon  ceased  to 
exist.  A  few  other  academies  supposed  still  to  have  a  name  to  live, 
have  made  no  returns.  The  Table  has  been  kept  open  for  the  pur- 
pose of  entering  returns,  to  the  last  possible  moment,  but  is  still 
incomplete.  This  list  would  very  properly  be  reduced,  another 
year,  to  the  number  of  those  in  regular  and  active  operation ;  and 
such  institutions  are  respectfully  requested  to  make  such  records  of 
their  numbers  in  attendance,  their  receipts,  expenditures,  &c.,  as 
will  enable  them  at  the  close  of  the  academic  year,  to  present  a 
fitll  exhibit  of  their  ''standing  and  condition." 

The  returns  made  by  the  different  institutions,  of  the  whole  num- 
bers in  attendance  for  the  year  past,  were  evidently  not  made  upon 
the  same  basis  of  computation,  and  would  not  present  a  fair  c<mi- 
parative  view,  if  published  as  returned.  I  have  therefore  omitted 
them.  It  is  probable  that  the  numbers  embodied  in  the  Table,  of 
those  ''preparing  to  teach/'  may  have  been  estimated  with  a  simi- 
lar want  of  uniformity.  This  liability  to  error  may  be  avoided  by 
a  different  mode  of  preparing  the  blanks  for  the  next  year. 
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A  Table  of  charteTed  LITERARY  INSTITimONS  in  the  Stat« 


1£ 

A 

Kames  of  Loititallooi. 

Wiiertt  Located. 

6S 

I 

Bowdoin  Collegv, 

Bfunswlek, 

June  27,  im. 

81,000 

&5.00C^ 

WaUrTille  Co)  kgc, 

WeterrUle, 

Juae  19,  I^^O, 

33,000 

18,0O(^ 

Hallow  ell  Ae&^kiijj^ 

Hallowell, 

MaT«b  6,  inU 

»,7«> 

3,00f^ 

Berwiek  Ao«di>ni/, 

^ath  Berwick, 

March  11,  nOl, 

10,000 

i%mm 

Fryebarg  Aoa^i^m  j, 

Fryeburg, 

Feb.  1!J,  naa, 

£,000 

s,oot^ 

WMhington  Acudtttajt  , 

Bait  Ma^hiai, 

Uarob  T,  1794, 

6,600 

3,00(^ 

Portland  Acad*rtiij,»     • 

Portland, 

Feb.  24,  1191, 

*     ' 

* 

Linooln  Acadomj^         ,        ,    i 

Hewoiftle, 

Feb.  ^3,  IHUI, 

3,S00 

2,500 

Honmouth  Acddemy,    . 

Monmovitht 

Feb.  :2a,  18u3, 

3,400 

3,40C^ 

Gorham  Aoadem  j,« 

^orbnrn. 

Mansh  5,  iei)3. 

_ 

— 

Hampden  AoadQuij, 

Hatnpden, 

Marefa  7, 1^03, 

2,§00 

2,000 

Blnehill  Acad  out;. 

Blueblll, 

March  8,  3  90S, 

a,ooo 

1,00<> 

Hebron  Academy, 

Hebron, 

Feb.  10,  l&Oi» 

1,500 

1,200 

Bath  Aoadeiny»*    . 

Ditb, 

Matcb  m,  1S05, 

- 

Farmiogton  Aiia^tetaj^  . 

Famingtoti, 

Fijb,  13, 1807, 

^m 

1,500 

Bloomfield  Acndemj,     . 

Bloouificldf 

F.b.  n,  1807* 

i,&00 

2,jeo 

Belfaat  AoadeEzij.t 

Belfiit, 

Feb.  39,  lSOa« 

- 

* 

Warren  Academj,t 

Warren, 

Feb.  2s,  ima. 

-^ 

- 

Bridgton  Aoaddmj, 

North  BridgtoB, 

Uay  »,  1S08, 

3,000 

2,500 

Bath  Female  Ac&demj,| 

Bath, 

March  1  J,  IBOS, 

. 

_ 

Wiseasset  Acad  em  j4    . 

WiHaspet, 

Marcb  n,  1S09, 

_ 

_ 

Limerick  Aoaienijr, 

Lim«riak, 

Nor,  17,  1808, 

•    3,600 

3,500 

North  Yarmoatb  Aeadenift  . 

yaj-tBDQtb, 

Feb.  4,  1814, 

8,000 

8,000 

Thornton  Academy,*     - 

Saoo, 

Feb.  16, 1811, 

- 

* 

Tonng  Ladiea*  Acadettij4     * 

Bangor, 

Jan.  27,  1818, 

- 

- 

Con  J  Female  Academyif 

Augojta, 

Feb,  10,  1818, 

* 

- 

China  Aoademji 

Ohina, 

Jnm  10,  181B, 

1,600 

1,200 

Maine  Wesley  a  a  Somioarji  . 

KeotV  Hill, 

July  28,  1823, 

1133,000 

33,000 

Gard i ner  Ly cc?  u  m  4 

yardiaerj 

Jun.  30,  1822, 

- 

Brunswick  Acnclemyff 

Hrnnfwieki 

Jan.  n,  i^n. 

_ 

_ 

Foxcroft  Aoadiiuy^ 

Foxcroft, 

Jan.  31,  1823, 

\\  2,300 

2,300 

Anton  Academy.  • 

North  Ad*oii, 

Feb.  2B,  1823, 

1,000 

1,000 

Oxford  Female  Acadeiiijr4    . 

Pads, 

Fab.  7,  1827, 

_ 

_ 

Dearborn  Academy  ,t    * 

Buxton^ 

Fob.  23,  182S, 

- 

- 

Cherry  field  AcadHmy, 

Cherry  15  eld, 

Feb.  Is,  1829, 

5,000 

4,300 

Alfred  Acadeipy,  . 

Alfred. 

Mftrcb  3,  1823, 

1,000 

GOO 

Westbrook  Semitjary,    , 

We*tbTook, 

Match  4,  1831, 

24,0.^0 

1S,<KMI 

Titoomb  Academy, 

Kortb  BelgTtde, 

March  30.  1631, 

1,700 

1,300 

Bastport  Aoademy,t      * 

Eattport, 

Jan,  31,  1832, 

- 

^ 

St.  Albans  Acud^cny,     . 

Hartla4id, 

Feb.  11,1832, 

3,500 

2,500 

Parsonsfield  Scoitnnry, 

N.  Fanonfl field. 

F#k  ii,  1S33, 

7,000 

6,«XI 

Lee  Meadows'  AoadftEnypt      . 

Weld, 

Feb.  n,  1833, 

— 

— 

Union  Academjtt 

Kennfibatik, 

Jan.  24,  1834, 

» 

_ 

Sanford  Academy  if 

Sanfurd, 

Feb.  12,1834, 

« 

- 

Lewiston  Falb  At\Ademy, 

DADdlle, 

Feb.  25,  1831, 

3,S00 

2,500 

Aagnsta  High  School,  § 

Aoguflta, 

Feb.  9,  1835, 

* 

- 

Yassalboroagh  ScmiDary^t 

VaeaalbDroughi 

Feb.  28,  I83j, 

. 

.. 

WaterTille  Liberal  tnatitute^ 

WatervMIe, 

Feb.  28,  1835, 

mt 

^ 

Branswick  HighSobuol^ 

Br^jmifiokj 

March  24,  1835, 

^ 

- 

Gould's  Acadeujy, 

Bethel, 

Jan.  27,  183fi, 

2,000 

2,000 

Freedom  Academy, 

Freedom, 

Fob.  18,  183B, 

1,300 

800 

Livingston  Academy,^  . 

Rioboioiidj 

Mar^h  15,  1836, 

- 

_ 

Waldoborougb  Aeademy,1-    . 

W^aldoboroagb, 

March  IS,  183C, 

- 

- 

Norridgewock  Fumalc  Aoad.^ 

Norridgewock, 

March  20,  1S36, 

* 

- 

*  Sea  Report,    f  No  retarni.    X  ^o^  in  operation.    i|  New. 
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m  Abstract  of  Retnms  indicating  their  present  condition* 
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1 

t 

Pnblie  lands. '  90,000 

Individuals. 

110,000 

10  00 

_ 

27,045 

^ 

Pablio  lands.!  75,000 

St  A  friends 

25,000 

10  00 

3,000 

10,000 

_ 

Pablio  lands. 

- 

- 

7,000 

4  00 

- 

. 

100 

3 

pab.lds.&ind. 

- 

- 

1,000 

5  00 

800 

400 

„ 

26 

Pablio  lands.!   3,000lPablio  lands. 

4,000 

- 

_ 

« 

_ 

Pablio  lands.  10,000  Interest 

18,000 

5  00 

364 

40 

700 

«. 

Pttblic  lands.!      - 

Interest 

14,000 

- 

_ 

. 

» 

Pablio  lands.'      - 

InUrett. 

9,200 
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« 

76 
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Cndividaals. 
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Interest 
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2,000  Publio  lands. 
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700 

600 
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60 

Pablio  lands. 
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5,400 

2  00to3  00 
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160 

Pablio  lands. 
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5,000 

3  0Uto4  00 

300 

300 

200 
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Publio  lands. 
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12.125 
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|)ab.lds.Aind. 

2,000  Pablio  lands. 

4,419 

3  00te4  00 
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350 
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1,000  B.  MoLellan. 
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3  00te5  00 
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Pablio  lands. 
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Pablio  lands. 
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Publio  lands. 
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3  00te4  00 
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Pablio  lands. 
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_ 

J. 
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Pablio  lands. 
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Publio  lands. 
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_ 

- 

- 

_ 

- 
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A  Ta¥le  of  eharteied  IiITERART  IJIHTlTIJTlOlfS  ia  the  Sute, 
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> 

- 
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- 

— 
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— 
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MM 
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- 
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hW 

- 
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- 
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- 

- 
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pLrii, 

JaLy2^,  1849, 

- 

- 

Caioo  Acad^my.t 

Oldto»n, 

Aug.  &,  1^4S, 

- 

- 
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But  Pitutofi, 
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13,000 

15,000 
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Aug.  34,  1S50, 

- 

— 

OftJ&ii  Acftdeoiy,    . 

Culib, 

Aug.  W,  1850, 

3,000 

J.5W 

Tftrmoiith  InftitDtCtf     . 
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M»y3a,  1851, 

« 

Camden  Aetdemy^t 
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Jqqo  3,  1851, 

«- 

- 

GoriiiDA  LnioA  Ae&doiajj 

Ovriana, 

X«M  3,  1851, 

1,700 

1.S0O 

Tovb'fi  Anderaj^t 
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fab.  14, 1853, 

^ 

O&rdiner  Ui^h  ^hool.f 
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F«b.  15,  1851, 

-r 

- 
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Diififltd, 
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- 
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- 

- 
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- 

— 

H»ymoiid  A<j»d«my,t    - 

RftjmoDd, 

Mmreh  IG,  1853, 

~ 

- 
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LUbsQ, 
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, 

. 

OmkaroraSflbool, 
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April  5,  1834, 

11,000 
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- 

- 
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- 

- 
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2,300 

2,000 

ftMqvfi  l«t0  AeftdfltDjr, 

Pre?qu«  He, 
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Wwl  GafdlD«f  Aoidoaifj 

Weft  tJardlner, 

Mwob  U,  iaS9, 

1,200 

1,300 

HftrptfwcJJ  Ao^demj.t    . 

Ilftrpawell, 

April  2,  3859, 

- 

- 

*See  Report    f  No  retomi.    t^ot  in  operation.    §  United  with  public  sehools. 
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^irith  an  Abstract  of  Returns  indicatingr  their  present  condition,  (Con.) 
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NOTES  TO  THE  TABLES. 


Incomplbtsxess  op  RrriTRirs.—Wliilt  all  the  towiu  in  the  Btate,  except  three,  hare 
made  rotarnB  to  the  SeoreUrj't  office,  manj  of  these  returni  are  far  from  beinf  eom- 
plete;  tome  of  them  giving  only  the  namber  of  toholan  in  toim,  apparently  for  bo 
other  parpose  than  to  draw  their  proportion  of  the  sehool  fnndt.  School  offioen  delin- 
quent in  thifl  respecfc,  thoold  be  reminded  that  the  lair  requires  them  to  '*  gife,  in  their 
returns,  fuU  and  complete  answers  to  the  inquiries  contained  in  the  blank  forms  fan- 
ished  them  under  the  proTiiions  of  the  law,"  **  on  the  first  day  of  May,'*  for  the  school 
year  ending  the  first  day  of  April.  If  they  neglect  to  do  this,  they  are  entitled  to  no 
pay  for  their  senrioes;  and  if  the  retnms  are  not  leceired  at  the  Secretary's  office  on 
the  first  day  of  July,  the  towns  lose  ten  per  cent,  of  their  apportionment,  and  can 
receive  no  part  of  it  until  the  returns  are  made.  The  Secretary  of  State  is  authorised 
not  to  accept  any  returns  hereafter,  unless  made  in  full,  according  to  the  proTision  of 
the  law.  While  most  of  our  school  officers  respond  with  great  promptneii  to  the  requi- 
sitions of  the  law.  in  this  regard,  it  is  but  just  and  equal  that  all  should  ba  required  to 
do  the  same,  as  a  condition  of  receiving  the  benefit  of  the  State's  bounty.  It  is  earn' 
estly  desired  that  these  returns  should  all  be  made  early  in  May,  to  sare  the  trouble 
and  expense  of  notifying  the  delinquent  towns.  The  academic  returns,  which  are  not 
included  in  the  general  law,  but  which  were  required  to  be  made  to  the  Superlntendenty 
by  special  Resolve,  may  be  conveniently  deferred  until  the  first  of  August,  at  whieh 
time  most  of  these  institutions  will  have  closed  their  academic  year.  Towns  whoM 
schools  are  graded,  will  receive,  in  addition  to  the  regular  blanks,  a  special  blank  for 
the  more  convenient  return  of  information  in  regard  to  their  system  of  grading. 

There  are  two  items  of  the  returns  which  are  necessarily  somewhat  indefinite,  and 
which  appear  to  be  made,  in  most  cases,  only  with  approximate  correctneo.  I  refer 
to  the  contributions  to  prolong  public  schools,  and  the  expenditure  for  private  eehooli. 
These  are  important  itemi  in  the  aggregate  cost  of  education,  and  should  be  made  with 
care.  In  the  latter  item  should  be  included  all  moneys  expended  for  tuition  at  acade- 
mies, colleges,  and  other  schools  within  the  State,  reckoned  in  the  towns  where  the 
scholars  reside,  rather  than  where  the  money  is  exi>ended.  It  is  a  matter  of  interest 
to  our  people,  also,  to  ascertain  how  much  money  is  expended  by  our  citisena,  for  boai^ 
and  tuition  of  their  children  out  of  the  State.  This  item,  it  is  believed,  is  very  large 
An  inquiry  in  the  next  blank  returns  may  be  properly  directed  to  this  point 

Who  shall  xake  the  Returrb. — The  question  has  been  frequently  aiked,  whot^ 
duty  it  is  to  make  the  annual  school  returns.  Shall  it  be  required  of  the  newly  eleete^K 
supervisor  or  the  old  1  The  returns  are  to  be  made  on  the  first  of  May,  for  the  yeaff^ 
ending  the  first  of  April.  The  facts  to  be  reported  belong  almost  exclusively  to  th^^ 
previous  school  year,  and  the  condition  of  the  schools  can  be  fairly  estimated  only  b^^ 
the  officers  of  the  year  just  closed.     The  propriety  of  the  case  would  luggeit  that  thu^rr 
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Bboald  make  the  retarns.  And  jet  the  j  mi  j  not  be  in  office  tt  the  time  At  which  the 
law  reqnirea  the  blanks  to  be  filled.  I  woald  saggeet  a  modification  of  the  law  to  meet 
this  point  of  nnoertaintj.  If  no  change  shall  be  made  in  the  law,  let  me  suggest,  that 
while  the  new  officers  mast  sign  the  returns,  the  old  should  render  their  assistanoe  in 
filling  them. 

Portland  Acadevt. — Of  the  discontinuance  of  this  school,  and  the  present  position 
of  its  pecaniarj  affairs,  Hon.  P.  Barnes,  the  Treasurer,  thus  writes:  *<  I  suppose  the 
RetolTe,  under  which  jour  Circular  is  issued,  has  reference  primarilj  to  those  acade- 
mies which  hare  received  funds  from  the  State  of  Maine.  The  Portland  Academ j  was 
ehartered  bj  Massachusetts  in  1794,  and  I  am  not  aware  that  it  ever  reoeiTod  anj  en- 
dowment or  assistanoe  from  this  State. 

Some  funds  were  granted  bj  Massachusetts  at  an  oarlj  period.  But  in  consequence 
of  the  destruction  of  all  the  records,  and  most  of  the  books  and  papers  of  the  academ j 
bj  fire,  in  1816^  there  are  no  means  of  tracing  distinotlj  the  origin  or  amount  of  the 
tarlj  funds  of  the  institution,  or  the  historj  of  the  inrestments.  Some  portion  of  the 
original  endowment  was  lost  manj  jears  ago  bj  failure  of  inTCstments.  ScTcn  or  eight 
years  ago,  the  invested  funds  of  the  Academj  being  some  six  thousand  dollors,  besides 
the  school  building,  this  amount  was  found  inadequate  to  sustain  a  school  which  could 
eompete  with  the  improved  condition  of  the  public  schools.  Regarding  the  maintenance 
of  an  inferior  school  as  an  improper  execution  of  their  trust,  the  Trustees  then  resolved 
to  discontinue  the  active  operations  of  the  institution,  and  out  off  all  expenditure  con- 
neeted  with  it,  until  the  accumulation  of  their  funds  bj  saving,  should  give  them  means 
to  re-establish  and  maintain  permanentlj,  a  school  of  the  best  character.  With  this 
Tiew,  thej  have  siace  sold  their  Academj  building  and  lot,  having  first  secured  a  desir- 
able vacant  lot,  at  a  low  rate,  on  which  to  erect  a  suitable  building  with  modem  im- 
provements, hereafter.  The  present  funds  of  the  Academj,  including  the  mortgage 
taken  on  sale  of  the  old  building,  are  about  fourteen  thousand  dollars,  in  all,  well 
invested  in  first  class  securities,  and  aoonmulating  at  six  per  cent.  As  soon  as  the 
amount  aball  be  large  enough  to  enable  them  to  construct  a  new  building  and  have  an 
ioeome  sufficient,  with  tuition  fees,  to  sustain  a  first  class  school,  thej  will  undoubtedlj 
resume  the  direct  execution  of  their  trust  under  the  charter.*' 

GoBHAx  Academy. — ^This  institution,  the  next  in  the  Table,  marked  as  discontinued, 
made  an  earlj  effort,  in  1836,  to  establish  a  Teachers'  Seminarj,  and  for  several  jears 
gave  prominent  attention  to  the  education  of  teachers.  A  large  edifice  for  the  especial 
aooommodation  of  female  pupils,  was  erected,  on  the  basis  of  ample  subscriptions  ob- 
tained for  that  purpose.  In  the  business  crash  which  followed,  a  large  part  of  those 
■abseriptions  became  worthless,  and  the  Trustees  were  reluctantlj  compelled  to  use  the 
fiinds  of  the  institution  to  meet  the  liabilities  which  had  accrued  in  erecting  the  new 
•difice.  The  buildings  themselves  were  mortgaged  for  about  throe  thousand  dollars. 
In  these  circumstances,  application  was  made  to  the  Legislature  in  1850,  for  assistance, 
for  the  especial  benefit  of  the  female  department  This  was  forbidden  bj  an  article  in 
tlie  Constitution  of  the  State,  which  provides  that  **  no  donation,  grant  or  endowment 
•hall  at  anj  time  be  made  bj  the  Legislature  to  anj  literarj  institution,"  Ac,  meaning, 
in  aubstance,  to  anj  institution  holding  its  charter  from  Massachusetts,  and  claiming 
exemption  from  legislative  control.  Aid  was  promised,  on  condition  that  the  Trustees 
surrender  their  old  charter,  and  receive  a  new  one  from  the  Maine  Legislature,  bj 
which  thej  should  discontinue  the  Academj  as  a  school  for  males,  and  devote  their 
boildlngs  and  funds  to  the  tzolosive  nses  of  a  Seminarj  for  joong  ladies.    These  ooa- 
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ditions  were  teeepted,  and  the  institution  wu  nuned.  In  the  new  charter,  the  Mftine 
Female  Seminary.  The  fandt  aeeming  from  the  aale  of  landa  granted  to  the  nev 
inatitntion,  aa  indicated  in  the  table,  were  $9,000.00.  Between  $3,000  and  $4,000 
were  needed  te  reliere  the  baildingi  from  inonmbranoe  and  to  make  lultable  repaiit^ 
and  the  remainder  ia  secnrely  funded,  the  income  being  used  to  meet  the  oarreat 
expenses  of  the  school. 

Thoiuttox  Acadext. — I  learn  from  G.  Tucker,  Esq.,  Treasurer,  that  this  Aeadeny, 
at  Saoo,  was  destrojed  bj  fire  in  1848.  The  original  fund,  accruing  from  the  sale  of  a 
half-ton  nehip  of  land  granted  bj  Massaehnsetti,  had  increaaed  bj  priyate  tubaeriptioni 
— ^Thomas  G.  Thornton,  Esq.,  giring  one  thousand  dollars, — until,  at  the  time  of  th« 
burning,  it  amounted  to  fire  thousand  and  three  hundred  dollars.  The  present  amouat 
la  thirteen  thousand,  one  hundred  and  fiftj-three  dollars, — safely  infested  in  bank  stock 
and  city  bonds.  The  intentions  of  the  Trustees  in  regard  to  its  future  use,  are  not  in- 
dioated. 

School  Housk  RcrnRirs.— Of  the  3946  school  houses  returned,  1889  are  reported  la 
good  condition,— throe  less  than  last  jear,  eren  though  121  new  honsea  hkTC  been 
erected.  This  is  an  CTidence  not  of  a  worse  condition  of  the  houses,  but  of  a  higher 
standard  of  excellence  on  the  part  of  those  who  make  the  estimate,  and  is  ao  far  encour- 
aging. Six  more  school  houses  haye  been  erected  than  in  the  jear  prerions,  at  an  ex- 
pense of  more  than  fifty-nine  thousand  dollars.  This,  it  must  be  remembered,  is  for  the 
year  ending  April  1,  18G0.  The  current  year  will  probably  show  a  Urger  increase  of 
expenditure  for  school  buildings.  The  reports  of  my  predecessors  hare  contained  plaos 
of  houses,  floor  and  elcTation,  which  hare  doubtless  been  of  great  serrioe  to  oommitteei, 
as  models.  The  plans  presented  in  this  Report,  are  those  of  buildings  recently  erected 
in  our  own  State.  They  hare  been  kindly  furnished  for  our  use  by  their  respectirs 
architects,  and  are  representatives  of  four  classes  of  school  buildings; — the  district 
school  house  for  a  miscellaneous  school,  the  grammar  school  house,  the  high  school 
edifice,  and  the  public  Seminary.  In  the  en^raTing  of  the  M.  S.  Seminary,  furnished 
for  only  a  portion  of  this  edition,  it  may  be  proper  to  state  that  the  building  on  the  right 
is  yet  to  be  erected. 

The  first  of  these  houses,  located  in  a  rural  part  of  Biddeford,  cost  $600;  one-half 
the  expense  being  defrayed  by  a  former  resident,  who  thus  appropriately  rememben 
his  native  place.  The  second,  at  Lewiston,  cost  $3100,— a  fine  building;  and  ths 
High  school  building  at  Bath,  with  its  fixtures  and  furniture,  as  elsewhere  sUted, 
is  understood  to  have  cost  $20,000.  It  is  an  ornament  to  the  city.  It  would  seem  very 
proper  to  present  in  future  Reports,  a  few  engravings  of  the  best  houses  recently  erected, 
in  different  parts  of  the  State,  both  as  models,  and  as  indices  of  the  improfementl 
made  from  year  to  year.    Will  committees  send  in  plans  for  selection  1 

Districts  ahd  AaEHcncs.— The  evils  of  our  present  district  system  are  eonstantly 
appearing.  One  gentleman  writes— « In  the  districts,  as  they  are  now  organised,  there 
are  voters  enough  who  have  hardly  any  interest  in  the  school  and  no  aeholars,  to  pre- 
Tent  any  improvement  in  the  schools.  You  will  ask.  How  do  you  propose  to  remedy 
the  evil  t  1  think  it  might  be  done  by  appointing  Commissioners  in  each  county,  with 
power  to  make  school  districts  whenever  it  is  right  and  proper,  on  the  same  principle 
that  County  Commissioners  lay  out  roads.  •  •  •  What  we  need  is  to  Uke  the 
power  from  the  districts,  and  carry  it  as  far  from  them  as  possible.'*  Another  person 
writes — <*  The  present  system  of  school  district  agencies  is  far  from  being  the  best 
which  might  be  deyiied.    Consanguinity,  favoritism  and  prejudice  hare  too  mneh  to  do 
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in  the  selection  of  te&ohen,  even  if  the  agent  happens  to  Be  a  man  capable  of  tranaaot- 
ing  to  important  bosineBS.'* 

•  A  school  officer  writes  from  Pisoataqnis  Conntj — <<Not  a  single  agent  has  made  re- 
turn to  me  of  the  nnmber  of  scholars  in  his  distiioti  as  required  hj  law,  and  not  one 
niUdoBo.** 

A  Supervisor  in  Kennebec  writs — **  I  would  like  to  hare  blanks  prepared  for  each 
agent  to  make  reiuros  to  the  town  officers,  so  that  these  returns  might  be  uniform, 
instead  of  the  crude  things  we  now  get.  Also  fix  a  definite  time  for  those  returns  to 
be  made — saj  the  15th  of  April — and  impose  a  fine  of  $1.00  a  day,  for  everj  day  that 
the  duty  is  neglected.  I  have  just  been  able  to  complete  my  return  to  the  Secretary  of 
State,  in  consequence  of  neglect  on  the  part  of  agents  to  make  return?.  HaTing  had 
fifteen  years*  experience,  I  have  fonnd  more  deficiency  on  the  part  of  district  agents, 
than  any  where  else.**  Similar  complaints  reach  me  from  many  places.  Our  school  law 
now  provides  that  "  any  town  may  choose  a  Committee  of  not  less  than  three,  and 
inrest  them  with  the  rights,  powers  and  obligations  of  Superintending  School  Commit- 
tee and  school  agents,  including  the  power  of  determining  the  age  and  qualifications  of 
■eholars  to  be  admitted  into  the  several  schools,  of  transferring  scholars  from  school  to 
•ohool,  of  employing  teachers,  and  expending  money  raised  for  school  purposes.**  A 
few  cities  and  towns  hare  adopted  this  plan,  in  whole  or  in  part,  with  marked  advan- 
tages. Whether  a  change  of  the  law,  so  as  to  require  the  universal  adoption  of  this 
system,  would  meet  the  popular  approval,  is  matter  of  doubt.  The  total  abolition  of 
the  district  system,  and  the  substitution  of  a  municipal  control  of  the  schools,  in  its 
plae^,  when  thoroughly  established,  would  evidently  be  a  great  improvement  upon  the 
present  system.  I  commend  the  subject  to  the  people,  for  inquiry  «nd  discussion,  but 
not  with  reference  to  immediate  legislative  action.  The  people  would  hardly  be  ex- 
pected to  receive  with  favor,  at  the  first  suggestion,  a  plan  which  would  remove  the 
management  of  their  schools  from  their  more  immediate  control  to  the  town  authori- 
ities.  The  mode  already  referred  to,  as  provided  for  by  a  law  now  existing,  is  an  ap- 
proximation to  the  no-district  system,  and  may  be  very  properly  adopted  by  such  towns 
as  judge  it  expedient.    Their  success  or  failure  would  be  a  guide  to  others. 

Tbacoxrs'  CoxysirTioxs. — The  abolition  of  the  system  of  county  conventions,  at 
the  last  session  of  the  legislature,  was  felt  to  be  a  loss,  by  many  practical  teachers  who 
have  regarded  a  week  of  drill  and  review  as  of  great  value  to  them,  before  commencing 
their  winter's  work.  As  a  substitute  for  these  cunventions,  I  suggested  to  the  teachers 
of  the  State  to  make  arrangements  for  voluntca-y  conventions,  in  which  they  should  con- 
dnet  discussions  among  themselves,  and  receive  such  lectures  as  they  could  obtain  from 
gentlemen  in  the  neighborhood.  Such  a  convention  for  Somerset  county  was  held  at 
Athens  during  five  days  in  August,  and  proved  very  successful.  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
being  present  in  the  early  part  of  the  week,  and  was  gratified  with  the  interest  mani- 
fested in  sustaining  the  exercises.  By  a  resolution  adopted  at  the  close  of  the  week, 
the  members  declared  themselves  more  profited  by  this  self-conducted  convention,  than 
they  had  been  in  attending  Institutes,  as  more  pupils.  In  certain  respects,  thoy  doubt- 
legs  were.  The  convention  was  organized  into  a  permanent  County  Association.  Sim- 
ilar conventions  were  contemplated  in  other  counties,  but  no  others  were  held,  from 
want  of  some  person  or  persons  to  take  the  responsibility  of  calling  and  conducting 
them. 

State  Teachkrs*  Association.  —The  Teachers*  Association,  organized  at  Waterville, 
A  year  ago,  has  juit  dosed  its  second  annual  session  at  Lewiston,  and  proved,  in  the 
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opinion  of  toaobori  preient  from  mtnj  partf  of  the  State,  a  Tory  profitable  meetiof. 
The  Massaehiuetts  Aasoeiation,  of  similar  oharaoter,  reoeifee  from  the  State  three  hon- 
dred  dollars,  and  each  eoantj  association  fifty  dollan,  annoallj,  to  aid  in  the  aoeoB- 
plisbment  of  their  objects.  A  smaller  appropriation  to  oor  State  and  county  associatiou^ 
would  be  of  much  serTice  in  promoting  the  interests  of  general  edocation,  and  would  be 
gratefully  acknowledged. 

CoirYBXTioys  of  School  Offioies. — There  are  sereral  important  topics,  npon  wbieb 
it  is  Tery  desirable  to  ascertain  the  opinions  of  school  officers  thronghoat  the  State.  Tbs 
comparative  valae  of  the  two  methods  of  school  snperrision  prorided  for  by  oar  lav,  , 
that  of  committees  and  that  of  supenrisors;  the  evils  of  oar  preeent  district  system,  lod 
the  remedies;  the  best  means  of  supplying  the  demand  for  better  qualified  teaeben; 
the  proper  method  of  regulating  the  introduction  of  new  books,  and  others  which  vUl 
•uggest  tbemselTCS,  are  subjects  upon  which  we  need  a  comparison  of  riews  with  rtfer- 
ence  to  future  action.  County  or  local  conTontions  of  oflicers  and  others  ior  the  parpoN 
of  discussing  these  questions,  would  elicit  opinions  and  contribute  to  an  intelligsnt  co- 
operation among  the  friends  of  education. 

Cataloguu,  Addrbssxs,  Ac — The  Superintendent  will  be  glad  to  receiTO  from  all 
our  literary  institutions  a  copy  of  their  annual  catalogues,  last  published,  as  also  of  aay 
Lectures,  Addi  esses  or  Reports,  in  any  way  oonoeming  our  school  affairr,  or  other  pob- 
lie  interests.  Superintendents  of  other  States  receiving  a  copy  of  this  Keport,  will 
oblige  by  reciprocating  the  fayor. 

Distribution  of  thb  School  Rbports. — Complaints  are  frequently  made,  that  some 
of  the  towns  have  failed  to  receive  the  reports  of  former  years.  An  order  will  be  stked 
for,  authorizing  the  transmission  of  one  copy  of  this  Report  to  the  proper  officer  in  cafih 
tcwn,  by  mail,  the  rest  to  go  by  members  of  the  Legislature,  as  heretofore. 

The  Cexius. — it  is  hoped  that  no  important  errors  will  appear  in  the  cenras  of  the 
several  towns.  As  some  plantations  are  not  found  in  our  school  returns,  tkar  ceansi 
of  course,  does  not  appear.  The  county  aggregatea  therefore  are  not,  in  each  case,  the 
exact  sum  of  the  figures  against  the  towns  and  plantations,  but  are  giyen  froia  tht 
Marshal's  summary. 

Table  IV. — The  ratio  of  school  money  raised  by  the  several  towns,  to  the  valu^^^^ 
it  should  be  noticed,  is  estimated  from  the  ral nation  of  1860,  and  its  decrease,  as  ^'^ 
pared  with  that  of  last  year,  does  not  indicate  a  less  amount  of  money  raised.     ^  ° 
course  lowers  the  rank  of  the  towns,  in  proportion  to  the  relative  increase  of  '^ 
raluation. 

The  School  Laws.— Towns  applying  for  copies  of  the  school  laws,  are  h»:^^,. 
informed  that  those  printed  in  1858  have  all  been  distributed.    A  new  edition       '* 
probably  be  issued  early  in  the  Spring. 

AxTBURir  Report.— Supply  the  name  of  A.  L.  Merrill,   Svperwor,  acdden^^^ 
omitted  in  printing. 
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SUPERINTENDENT'S   REPORT. 


To  His  Excellency,  Governor   Washburn^ 

and  the  Honorable  Council 

Gbntlbmen  : — In  compliance  with  a  provision  of  the  Statute,  I 
sabmit  herewith  my  Second  Annual  Report  as  Saperintendent  of 
Common  Schools ;  it  being  the  eighth  of  the  series,  and  the  Four- 
teenth Annual  Report  upon  the  condition  of  our  Public  Schools, 
including  those  of  the  Board  of  Education. 
Very  respectfully, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

EDWARD  P.  WESTON. 
GoRHAM,  December  1,  1861. 
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REPORT. 


Gentlemen  ! — In  submitting  another  Annual  Report  of  the  con- 
^lition  of  our  schools,  I  am  happj  to  know  that  the  education  of  the 
|)eople  is  among  the  public  interests  duljr  considered  in  the  intelli- 
gence and  wisdom  of  the  Council  Chamber.  Even  in  the  pressure 
of  unusu-il  duties  which  engross  jour  attention  in  connection  with 
the  national  defense,  I  am  well  assured  that  you  are  not  forgetful 
of  those  institutions  which  have  contributed  so  largely  to  the  intel- 
ligent patriotism  of  the  people,  and  which  constitute  so  important 
an  element  of  the  Free  State  systenf  which  our  loyal  citiiens  are  now 
engaged  in  defending  against  the  assaults  of  lingering  barbarism. 
It  cannot  have  escaped  your  notice  that  the  free  schools  of  the 
North  have  ever  been  an  object  of  dislike  to  the  aristocratic  citisens 
of  the  South,  who  have  looked  upon  them  as  tending  to  elevate 
the  common  people  to  an  ungracious  equality  with  the  lords  of  the 
[)1:iiit»tion,  and  who  would  reserve  all  places  of  honor  and  emolu- 
ment in  social  and  political  life,  to  men  of  *^  patriarchal  *'  wealth 
tind  ancient  family.  In  the  early  history  of  Virginia,  Sir  William 
Berkley,  Governor  of  that  Province,  said  in  one  of  his  official 
communications,  '*I  thank  God  there  are  no  free  schools  nor 
printing  presses  here,  and  hope  we  shall  have  none  these  hundred 
years;  for  learning  hath  brought  in  disobedience  and  heresy,  and 
printing  hath  divulged  them.  ^  *  it  God  keep  us  from  both." 
In  a  recent  convention  of  rebel  Virginians,  called  to  revise  the  State 
constitution,  a  report  was  presented  by  a  committee  of  the  conven- 
tion in  which  they  say :  *'  This  tendency  to  a  conflict  between  labor 
und  capital,  has  already  manifested  itself  in  various  forms.  It  may 
be  seen  in  the  system  of  free  schools,  by  which  the  children  of  the 
poor  are  educated  at  the^expense  of  the  rich ;  in  the  various  forms 
of  homestead  and  exemption  bills ;  in  the  popular  cry  of  '  land  for 
the  landless,'  and  '  homes  for  the  homeless,'  etc.    In  the  opinion  of 
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your  committee,  no  system  of  government  can  afford  permanent  and 
effectual  security  to  life,  liberty  and  prosperity,  which  rests  on  tbe 
basis  of  unlimited  suffrage  and  the  election  of  officers  by  the  direct 
vote  of  the  people.     The  tendency  of  such  a  system  is  to  demoralize 
the  masses ;  to  encourage  the  habit  of  office-seeking  ;  to  foster  cor- 
ruption at  the  polls,  and  to  place  unworthy  and  incompetent  men  in 
positions  of  trust  and  responsibility.     These,  however,  are  the  vital 
principles  of  the  social  organization  of  the  North,  and  aa  before 
stated,  their  bitter  fruits  are  already  in  a  course  (^f  rapid  develop- 
ment*'    Thus  does  "old  Virginia"  to-day  maintain  her  ancient 
hostility  to  free  votes,  free  schools  and  fre:  labor.     The  founders  of 
New  England,  on  the  other  hand,  were  actuated  at  the  very  outset 
by  quite  another  spirit.     Men  of  liberal  culture  themselves,  they 
were  anxious  that  their  own  children  and  the  children  of  their  neigh- 
bors alike,  should  be  instructed  in  the  rudiments  of  learning,  for  the 
common  good  and  at  the  common  expense.     An  early  Legislature  of 
a  Massachusetts  colony  enacted*  that  "  forasmuch  as  the  good  educa- 
tion of  children  is  of  singular  behoof  and  benefit  to  any  common- 
wealth, and  whereas  many  parents  and  masters  are  too  negligent  of 
their  duty  in  that  kind,  the  Selectmen  of  every  town,  in  the  several 
precincts  and  quarters  where  they  dwell,  shall  have  a  vigilant  eye 
over  their  brethren  and  neighbors,  to  see  that  none  of  them  shall 
suffer  so  much  barbarism  in  any  of  their  families,  as  not  to  endeavor 
to  teach,  by  themselves  or  others,  their  children  or  apprentices,  so 
much  learning  as  may  enable  them  perfectly  to  read  the  English 
tongue,  upon  penalty  of  twenty  shillings  for  each  neglect  therein.*' 
And  "  to  the  end  that  learning  might  not  be  buried  in  the  graves 
of  the  fathers,"  they  provided  for  the  support  of  teachers,  *-that 
each  town  might  never  be  without  a  sufficient  school-master."     The 
same  spirit  has  actuated  their  sons  through  successive  generations. 
The  differing  results  of  these  different  principles  are  to-day  known 
and  read  of  all  men.     Bitter,  by  their  own  confession,  as  arc  the 
^'developing  fruits"  of  our  free  institutions  to  the  taste  of  Southern 
exclusives,  they  are  at  once  the  pride  and  the  strength  of  our  North- 
ern people.     More  than  anything  besides,  they  have  imparted  to  our 
citizens  the  animus  which  moves  the  arn}  of  patriotism ;  and  their 
preservation  and  extension  constitute  one  of  the  noble  objects  of  the 
great  sacrifice  whioh  <mr  people  ure  now  making.    Whatever  else, 
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then,  may  suflfer  in  consequence  of  this  rebellion  against  the  progress 
and  power  of  free  institutions,  sorely  these  institutions  themselveSi 
and  chief  among  them  our  free  schools,  will  receive  the  most  care- 
ful protection  of  their  authorized  guardians.  In  war  and  peace, 
alike,  they  claim  a  high  place  in  the  intelligent  regards  of  govern- 
ment, in  all  its  departments,  and  will,  without  doubt,  receive  such 
measure  of  consideratioa  as  may  be  consistent  with  other  public  in- 
terests. 

The  Superintendent's  Report,  although  by  Statute  presented  to 
your  Honorable  Body  for  the  use  of  the  government,  is  also  printed 
by  order  of  the  Legislature,  for  circulation  among  the  people.  You 
will  therefore  allow  me'  to  use  any  arguments  and  suggestions,  and 
:  ny  style  of  presentation,  which  may  seem  to  adapt  it  to  the  two 
Ibid  purpose  of  its  preparation. 

However  important  the  relations  existing  between  the  government 
and  the  schools,  it  is  the  people,  after  all,  who  are  u^ore  especially 
concerned  in  their  welfare.  So  that  while  we  look  to  the  officers  of 
State,  naturally  and  by  right,  for  any  action  proper  for  them  to 
take  in  the  premises,  upon  the  citizens  themselves  must  still  rest 
the  chief  responsibility  of  making  our  schools,  in  a  higher  degree 
than  ever  before,  the  defense  and  the  ornament  of  society.  I  ask, 
then,  from  the  people,  an  earnest  and  careful  attention  to  the  state- 
ments and  recommendations  herein  contained.  I  have  been  com-: 
pelled  with  much  regret  to  decline  frequent  invitations  to  visit 
schools  and  talk  to  the  citizens  of  towns  and  villages.  The  prea- 
sure  of  specified  duties  has  made  it  impossible  for  me  to  do  as 
much  of  miscellaneous  lecturing  and  general  school  inspection,  as 
would  have  been  agreeable  to  myself  Thus  denied  the  pleasure  of 
a  larger  personal  intercoarse,  I  will  endeavor  to  communicate, 
through  the  medium  of  diis  report,  such  &ct8  and  suggestions  as 
may  possibly  be  of  service  to  you  in  considering  this  great  subject 
of  our  mutual  concern, — the  education  of  our  children;  a  theme 
whose  importance  is  obvious  to  the  least  comprehensicm,  and  whose 
magnitude  the  largest  cannot  grasp. 

A  Import,  such  as  the  Statute  contemplates,  divides  itself^  by  the 
very  terms  of  the  requirement,  into  two  parts.  It  must  contain  a 
statement  of  ''  facts  derived  by  the  Superintendent  from  the  idiool 
returoa,"  and  such  ''  saggeatiooi  and  rnowwiaaflitinnaj    the  raaok 
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of  hiB  inquiries  and  inyestigations, — ts  in  his  judgmeDt  wilt  best  pro*- 
mote  the  improvement  of  Common  schook."    I  have  noticed  the  veri 
diffisrent  degrees  of  regard  in  which  different  persons  hold  these  uf^' 
like  portions  of  saeh  reports.     Whfle  one  calls  for  the  ''&ct8  an^^ 
figures,"  and  rejoices  in  statistical  tables,  anoUier  counts  them  ^^ 
utter  abomination,  and  wonders  whj  we  burden  our  pages  with  sucS^ 
an  array  of  figures,— calculations,  reductions,  divisions  and  summm^^ 
ries, — which,  he  assumes,  nobody  will  ever  examine.     He  prefer^ 
to  be  entertained  with  pleasant  suggestions,  in  easy-going  periods   ^ 
pictures  of  truth,  or  visions  of  &ncy  even ;  with  essays  upon  th^ 
beauty  and  excellence  of  our  institutions,  methods  of  improvement^ 
signs  of  progress,  and  exhortations  to  duty.     Now  the  ''  facta  fron^ 
the  returns,"  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  ^'suggestions  and  recom- 
dations"  on  the  other, — the  figures  of  arithmetic  and  the  figures  of* 
rhetoric, — have  each  their  proper  place  and  value  in  the  making  up 
of  such  a  document ;  and  we  pray  those  who  dislike  the  one  to  tur& 
for  instruction  or  entertainment  to  the  other,  if  they  cannot  do  still 
better,  by  giving  to  each  its  proper  attention.     You  are  invited  thea 
to  notice,  first,  the 

STATISTICAL  TABLES. 

These  Tables,  occupying  a  large  portion  of  the  Appendix,  have- 
.been  prepared  with  much  labor  and  care,  from  the  town  returns. 
The  want  of  completeness  and  entire  accuracy  in  these  returns,  ren- 
ders the  Tables  somewhat  imperfeet. 

The  Summaries  of  Tables  I  and  II,  include  some  items  obtained 
from  school  officers  by  special  inquiry,  or  drawn  from  late  returns, 
received  after  the  tables  were  printed.  The  results  thus  reached 
are  very  nearly  accurate. 

Table  III  contains  the  comparative  rank  of  towns  and  plantations 
in  three  important  respects. 

Table  IV  contains  a  list  of  chartered  literary  institutioDa  in  the 
State,  with  their  ''standing  and  condition"  as  reported  in  1860. 
Many  names  on  the  list  presented  last  year,  have  been  omitted  in 
this  Table,  as  having  not  even  a  name  to  Uve.  No  reports  have 
been  received  from  them,  and  no  organization  is  known  to  exist. 

For  more  convenient  reference,  the  leading  facts  of  the  tables. 
with  a  few  items  drawn  from  other  sources,  are  presented,  in  the 
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General  Summary 

Of  ike  Return*  for  the  year  ending  April  1 ,  1860. 
PopalAtioii  of  the  State,  628,300 

Extent  in  square  miles,  S1,76G 

Talnation  of  the  State,  9164,714,168 

3»7 

394 

09 

63 

243,376 

134,624 

102,959 

141,747 

118,399 

110,87^ 

.46 

10.6 

10.4 

21.0 

4,146 

387 

3.946 

1,889 

121 

$59,135 

^1, 164.006 

2,776 

4,632 

$21  31 

$2  03 

$405,337  25 

$53,388  98 

$160 

$150,767  02 

S9,048  02 

$73,971  09 

$16,077  73 

$12,807  44 

$27,330  46 


Kamber  of  towns  in  the  State, 

Jjfamber  that  haTe  made  returoF, 

Knmber  of  organized  plantations^ 

^nmber  that  haTe  made  returns, 

2(amber  of  children  between  four  and  twent j-OTie  years, 

Namber  registered  in  summer  schools, 

Arerage  attendance  in  summer  schools, 

Kumber  registered  in  winter  schools. 

Average  attendance  in  winter  schools, 

Average  attendance  fbr  summer  and  winter, 

JUtio  of  average  attendance  to  whole  number  of  scholars, 

Average  length  of  summer  schools,  in  weeks. 

Avei*Hgc  length  of  winter  schools,  in  weeks, 

Sam  of  the  aven^re  for  summer  and  winter, 

3(umber  of  school  districts  in  the  State, 

dumber  of  pArts  of  districts. 

If  umber  of  school  hou?e5  in  the  State, 

Number  reported  in  good  condition. 

Number  of  school  houses  built  within  the  la«t  year. 

Cost  of  the  same, 

Estimated  value  of  all  the  school  houses  in  the  State, 

Number  of  male  teachers  employed. 

Number  of  female  teachers. 

Wages  of  male  teachers  per  month,  besides  board. 

Waives  of  female  teachers  per  week,  besides  board, 

8ehool  money  raised  by  taxation  in  1800, 

Excess  above  requirement  of  law. 

Average  amount  raised  per  scholar, 

Amount  of  public  school  fund, 

Tnterest  of  same  apportioned  to  school?. 

Bank  tax  distributed  to  schools. 

Amount  derived  from  local  fiinds. 

Contributed  to  prolong  public  sclioow?. 

Amount  paid  for  private  schools. 

Paid  for  repairs,  fuel,  &c.. 

Average  cost  of  board  per  week. 

Estimated  amount  paid  fbr  board, 

Amount  paid  for  school  supervision,  $13,714  47 

Aggregate  expenditure  for  school  purposes,  $616,879  41 

Number  of  towns  that  raised  less  than  the  law  requires,  47 

Number  of  towns  that  raised  at  least  $4  per  scholar,  1 

Number  that  raised  $3  and  less  than  $4  per  scholar,  1 

Number  that  raised  $2  and  less  than  $3  per  scholar,  54 

Number  that  raised  $1  and  less  than  $2  per  scholar.  349 

Number  of  towns  that  have  their  schools  graded  in  part,  126 

—For  detaHs  cornvH  the  Tablee.-^ 


AprU  1, 1861. 

628,300 

31,766 

164,714,168 

399 

395 

116 

68" 

249,061 

138,924 

105,381 

148,571 

116,557 

110,960 

.45 

10.8 

10.6 

21.4 

4,151 

360 

4,010 

2,157 

119 

92,358 

1,250,000 

2,995 

4,926 

22  01 

219 

478,017  76 

64,626  00 

1  62  1-2 

154,760  3  J 

9,280  62 

76,128  30 

19,210  31 

12,483  22 

43,517  68 

$57,013  41 

$145 

$134,390  93 

12,053  13 

742,952  01 

76 

1 

3 

42 

357 

137 
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Population  and  Territory. 

The  population  of  our  State,  628,800,  shows  an  increase  in  tV>^ 
last  decade  of  45,065 ;  a  growth  but  small  in  comparison  with  tb^^ 
of  new  States  in  the  West,  but  indicating  a  steady  and  healthf^^ 
progress.     This  population,  with  such  an  extent  of  territory — 8t^   •' 
766  square  miles — nearly  as  large  as  all  the  rest  of  New  Englatr:^^ 
together,  shows  that  many  parts  of  the  State  must  be  thinly  pc^*^ 
pled.     As  a  consequence,  our  public  schools  in  those  portions  t^^^ 
the  State  must  be  less  prosperous  than  in  more  populous  commun        ^' 
ties.     While,  then,  we  may  justly  plead  this  consideration,  in  parti^^^^ 
excuse  for  the  less  favorable  condition  of  schools  so  situated,  S^^ 

becomes  a  motive  with  the  State  authorities  and  with  such  commu ^' 

nities  themselves,  to  make  the  more  earnest  endeavor  to  devise  i^e^ 
their  behalf  the  most  liberal  things.     The  unsettled  townships  ie=3 

the  northern  part  of  the  State  are  yet  to  swarm  with  ^  dense  pop 

olation,  whose  character  for  intelligence  and  enterprise  will  depent3^ 
in  great  measure  upon  the  educational  advantages  secured  to  th^ 
pioneers  of  to-day.  Next  to  the  well  known  richness  of  the  soil^ 
nothing  will  attract  settlers  into  this  portion  of  Maine  more  sureljr 
than  good  schools.  A  portion  of  these  unsettled  landl,  so  far  as 
they  arc  still  within  the  control  of  the  State,  would  be  wisely  de- 
voted to  the  interests  of  popular  education. 

Towns  and  Plantations. 

The  number  of  our  towns  is  slowly  increasing  by  division,  and 
by  the  incorporation  of  plantations.  At  the  same  time  new  planta- 
tions are  organized,  as  settlers  in  sufficient  numbers  push  their  way 
into  the  forests.  We  have  now  more  than  five  hundred  cities,  towns 
and  plantations,  whose  schools  draw  a  portion  of  their  sQpport  di- 
rectly from  State  funds,  and  whose  educational  interests  are  in  some 
sort  under  State  superintendence.  The  utter  •  impossibility  of  one 
man's  taking  special  cogniEmce  of  school  matters  in  each  of  these 
towns,  is  apparent  upon  the  slightest  consideration.  A  remedy  for 
this  difficulty  will  be  suggested  in  another  part  of  this  Report. 

No  Returns. 
The  number  of  towns  which  have  made  no  returns  during  the 
past  season  is  only  four ;  one  more  than  last  year,  but  all  differ- 
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ent  towns.     This  fkOure  seeins  doably  inexcnmftle,  sinoe  they  were 
-not  ontj  soppoeed  to  receiye  the  notice  reqiircd  by  law,  finom  die 

Secretary  of  State,  but  the  SaperiDtendent  took  pains  to  inform 
them  a  second  time  that  their  returns  bad  not  been  received.     These 
towns  are  Ashkuid,  Smyrna^  Kingsbury  and  Lebanon.     A  still 
larger  number  of  plantations  are  at  fault  in  the  same  way ;  a  fault 
extenuated  perhaps  by  the  fact  of  their  less  perfect  OTganization,  or 
\f  the  want  of  competent  school  officers.     From  some  of  the  towns, 
1  am  sorry  to  say,  the  returns  received  are  not  worthy  of  the  name. 
Some  of  them  give  only  the  number  of  scholars  in  town,  apparently 
with  the  sole  object  of  securing  their  portion  of*  the  school  funds. 
Such  are  those  received  from  Maysvii/e,  Deer  Isie  and  Howland. 
Others  are  deficient  in  more  or  less  of  the  items  required,  or  are 
filled,  as  it  would  seem,  by  aid  of  the  Yankee  faculty  of  guessing. 
To  some  of  the  inquiries  contained  in  the  blanks  last  issued,  full 
and  exact  replies  were  not  expected.     Approximate  answers  only 
were  asked.     It  is  the  neglect  to  return  the  ordinary  items  required 
in  years  past,  of  which  this  complaint  is  made.     I  am  well  aware 
that  the  fault  in  this  matter  often  lies  behind  the  Supervisor  or 
Committee,  with  the  School  Agents;  as  the  town  reports,  farther 
over,  will  abundantly  show.     To  aid  agents  in  the  accuracy  and 
uniformity  of  their  returns  to  the  school  officers,  blanks  for  agents 
were  issued  to  all  the  towns  in  March  last,  which  if  carefully  used 
will  prove  very  convenient  to  both  parties.     But  I  know  of  no  ef- 
fectual cure  of  this  remissness,  save  the  entire  forfeiture  of  their 
portion  of  the  State  school  funds,  by  towns  whose  returns  are  not 
promptly  and  fully  rendered,  as  the  Statute  requires.     The  present 
forfeiture  of  ten  per  cent,  of  the  money  apportioned  to  them,  does 
not  prove,  in  all  cases,  a  sufficient  stimulus  to  fidelity. 

Number  of  Scholars. 

The  number  of  school  children  in  the  State  on  the  first  day  of 
April  last,  according  to  the  returns,  was  249,061 ;  an  increase,  in 
one  year,  of  5685.  I  am  ^orry  to  suppose  that  the  returns  from 
some  towns  represent  the  number  of  children  entitled  to  draw  mo- 
ney from  the  State,  greater  than  it  actually  is.  We  must  infer  a 
very  peculiar  state  of  society,  where  the  number  of  children  bears 
so  large  a  ratio  to  the  whole  population.     It  would  seem  very  proper 
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that  the  right  of  iaveUigcUion  shoald  be  lodged  with  some  person       i 
or  persons,  in  cases  of  apparent  inaccuracy  in  this  regard ;  and  tb^t 
the  State  Treasurer  should  withhold  payment  of  any  school  monej^       \ 
from  such  towns,  until  the  number  of  scholars  is  properly  ascertained- 
As  the  number  of  scholars  in  several  towns  and  plantations  is  u^^ 
entered  in  the  Tables,  tt  all,  the  aggregate  given  above,  is  no  doii>^^ 
very  nearly  the  number  of  school  children  in  the  State.     And     ^ 
great  army  it  surely  is;  whose  march  to  the  battles  of  life,  a^^ 
whose  preparation  for  coming   conflicts,   should   be   watched  a^^^ 
guarded  with  the  utmost  solicitude. 

Registered  Scholars. 
Of  these  249,061  scholars,  only  188,924,  scarcely  56  per  cent^::^ ' 
are  registered  as  attending  the  sujmmer  schools,  and  148,571,  C^^^^^^ 
about  60  per  cent ,  the  winter  schools.     That  so  large  a  proportioK^  ^" 
of  our  young  people,  who  are  reckoned  as  scholars,  are  not  con  -^^' 
nected  with  public  schools  at  all,   is  explained  in  part  hy  the  fac  -^^ 
that  many  parents  are  too  wiso  to  send  their  children  to  the  scboo   ' — ' 
loom  during  the  first  two  or  three  years  of  the  legal  age,  and  man^^==^ 
of  our  young  men  and  women  become  too  wise,  themselves,  to  attencs' 
school  after  reaching  the  age  of  seventeen  or  eighteen  years.     Manj^^ 
indeed  are  necessarily  engaged  in  labor  or  settled  in  business  beforer 
the  age  of  twenty-one,  and  should  not  properly  be  reckoned  as  school 
children.     Hundreds  of  others  are  in  select  schools,  or  academies. 
l)ecause  the  public  free  school  is  not  regarded  as  sufficiently  reputa- 
ble, or  because  the  means  are  not  there  afforded  for  securing  such 
an  education  as  they  wish  to  obtain.     This  evil  will  be  remedied 
only  when  our  towns  are  wise  enough  to  grade  and  elevate  their 
schools  to  meet  this  higher  demand.     In  this  way  also,  other  hun- 
dreds who  need  a  better  education,  but  have  not  the  means  of 
obtaining  it  by  attending  academic  schools,  would  be  induced  to  re- 
main longer  at  the  public  schools.     Our  friends  in  other  States,  who 
compare  our  statistics  with  theirs,  will  please  notice  that  the  limits 
of  our  legal  school-going  age  are  four  and  twenty-one  years.     The 
reported  non-attendance  is  therefore  greater  than  if  the  limits  on 
which  the  Tables  are  based -were  five  and  fifteen,  or  four  and  sixteen. 
aa  in  some  other  States. 
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Irregular  Attendance. 

attendance  of  those  actually  registered  as  members  of  schools 
3  another  thing,  and  is  the  point  of  which  teachers  arc  re- 
to  take  cognizance  in  their  daily  reckoning.  Of  the  whole 
r  returned  as  registered  in  the  summer  schools,  188,924,  the 
e  attendance  was  105,881 ;  of  the  148.571  registered  in  the 

schools,  the  average  attendance  was  116,667.  Such  an 
t  of  irregularity  on  the  part  of  registered  pupils,^s  unaccount- 
I  any  other  supposition  than  that  of  gross  indifferuiice  and 
Lsness.  In  the  practical  operations  of  the  school  room  it  is  % 
re  serious  evil  than  that  of  entire  non-attendance.  This  flre- 
absence,  tardiness  and  truancy,  constitute  the  grand  hindranoe 
success  of  our  schools.  Such  is  the  testimony  of  toaohers 
bool  officers,  as  their  reports  elsewhere  in  these  pages,  so 
intly  show  The  burden  of  responsibility  in  this  matter  rests 
tly  with  parents.  • 

Length  of  Scboola. 

average  length  of  oar  country  tdiools  remains  about  the  saiM 
brmer  years.    The  slight  increase  is  doe  mainly  tr>  the  ^rsatsr 

of  schools  in  the  larger  villages.  There  is  no  douU  thai  th0 
I  in  some  places  might  be  leogtbened  with  adraiitsge  Hut 
Bit  question  should  be,  bow  shall  we  mske  cmr  M;b/x/ls  iSw!r//4pr« 
It  of  our  towns  the  quality  of  the  schools  is  quit«  luMim  U$ 
antity.  Tr^jt^Aj  twelve  weeks  of  st«dy,  rifpjrumiy  purstiirf, 
i  found  as  long  a  term  jd  OKist  eoustry  distri^ru.  as  i<  f/f'/fita^ 
OBetime.  Let  the  efcirt  be  to  sake  th*  sdii«>>>l  fi^  thai  Uti|(th 
e  orderly,  thorough  uA  tarmm,  aftd  the  r^euka  will  U  far 
r.  than  if  the  aesnou  were  protfaeteid  laaawMh  ^r^fttUer  Umffikf 
wg?ing  If •irhless  rgvi^Ae.  The  wyaawHsxca^  44  tstituy  Um^ 
oreorer.  reri aire  the  kvors  <4  their  4hiMfe»  at  h^Mr,  4mfmjl 
I  portKJua  cif  the  yesr.  3^w  is  this  faet  aa  i^iaudy  I//  <he  al^ 
■taf  aocfaaaifftMim  sa  Mur  bef«  sirf  fMs  Mi^iwire.  <^  awsha 
cacr^etic  aud  ^Bbsmoa  nea  sirf  wvabea-  Tkey  «hval4  he 
It^oct  m  wfsl  as  au  iiumk,  Aey  sMiaM  i^oNfmn  a  knf^wt^ 
fpractieh]  fife  b  tiie  vamot  feysnsawrts  ^  M*4asiwy ..  sa  w^iH 
q£w  of  sxud  stTfti  astme  iif  hi^MrMfe.  Thai  tkmntt^^m  ^ 
■aa  9Lutojf .  ifjuifla  tiwr  aaaiMa  aMifai#<^*'M^  wapwir  4ah4MS|( 
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the  plaj, — is  the  grand  recipe  for  producing  the  genuine  Yankee 
character.  Seek  then  to  make  your  Bchoola  stronger,  rather  than 
longer,  and  to  carry  the  system  and  discipline  of  the  school-room 
into  the  practical  operations  of  the  farm,  or  other  home  labors,  dar- 
ing the  interyals  of  school. 

Thk  Number  o;  Districts. 
It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  number  of  our  school 
districts  should  be  impressed  by  subdivision.  They  are  already 
far  too  numerous  to  sustain  the  most  efficient  schools.  When 
a  school  becomes  too  large  to  be  well  instructed  by  one  teacher, 
let  the  division  be  xpade  by  grading,  not  by  dividing  the  dis- 
trict Two  schools,  made  by  dividing  the  district,  are  in  some 
respects  worse  than  one.  Divide  your  schools  horizontally,  rather 
than  vertically,  and  make  two  or  more  good  schools  of  diflferent 
grades,  rather  than  increase  the  number  of  miscellaneous  schools, 
in  which  must  be  taught  "  every  thing  by  turns,  and  nothing  long, '^ 
nor  well.  The  total  abolition  of  the  district  system  is  one  of  the 
higbts  in  educational  progress  which  we  shall  attain,  when  we  shall 
have  grown  wise  enough  to  estimate  the  advantages  of  the  municipal 
arrangement.  As  yet,  most  persons  suppose  it  practicable  only  in 
cities,  or  in  towns  of  compact  population.  A  discussion  of  this  sub- 
ject, intended  for  this  Report,  is  omitted  in  the  pressure  of  other 
matters. 

School-Houses. 

Of  the  4,010  houses  returned,  only  2,157  are  reported  in 
good  condition.  With  the  varying  standards  of  the  different 
judges,  it  is  difficult  to  form  from  their  returns,  an  exact  esti- 
mate of  the  actual  condition  of  these  '^  temples  of  science.'^  No 
doubt  the  number  of  **good"  houses  reported,  is  sufficiently  large. 
But  while  so  many  remain  which  are  a  disgrace  to  the  districts 
which  suffer  them,  there  is  marked  evidence  of  improvement  in  this 
respect  in  all  parts  of  the  State.  In  the  year  ending  April  1, 1861, 
there  were  built  219  new  school-houses,  at  an  aggregate  expense  of 
$92,328.  These  vary  in  style  and  cost  from  the  plain  and  inex- 
pensive country  school-house,  to  the  elegant  and  costly  city  struc- 
ture.  Noto  for  example,  in  Androscoggin  county,  one  new  house  io 
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Durham,  ooeting  $800,  and  one  in  Lewiaton,  oostiDg  $6,000;  in 
Camberland  county,  one  in  Gray,  costing  $219,  and  one  in  Weat- 
brook,  built  at  an  expense  of  $8,000 ;  in  Hanoook  oounty,  one  in 
Mt  Desert,  costing  $850,  and  one  in  Ellsworth,  reported  at  $5,000; 
in  Kennebec  county,  one  in  Benton,  at  a  cost  of  $150,  and  one  in 
Beadfield,  costing  $2,500;  in  Penobscot  county,  one  in  Webster 
plantation,  costing  $75,  and  one  in  Bangor,  at  an  expense  of  $6,000; 
in  Sagadahoc  oounty,  one  in  Bowdoinham,  reported  to  cost  $150, 
and  one  in  Bath,  $20,710;  in  Washington  county,  one  in  planta- 
tion No.  19,  costing  $200 ;  and  one  in  Machias,  at  a  cost  of  $6,000. 
Find  others  in  the  Table.  These  expenditures,  in  plantation,  town 
and  city,  for  the  comfort  and  progress  of  the  schools,  show  at  once 
a  liberality,  a  regard  for  the  health  of  the  children,  and  an  increas- 
ing taste  for  things  beautiful  and  good,  which  we  recognize  with  the 
liveliest  pleasure.  Let  them  be  multiplied  on  every  hand,  as  most 
potent  educators  in  themselves,  and  as  sure  indices  of  the  intelli* 
genee  and  taste  of  the  people  who  erect  them.  Under  the  influence 
of  such  examples,  the  poor,  ill-contrived,  unventilated  boxes  in 
which  our  children  have  been  so  often  hived  and  stived,  will  soon 
vanbb  away ;  leaving  no  trace  of  their  existence,  save  in  the  mem- 
ories of  the  past 

TsACHKRs,  Male  ahd  Fsmalb. 

Of  the  7,926  teachers  empbyed  in  oar  scbook  during  the  pasl 
year,  4,926  are  females,  beii^  1,981  more  iemaki  than  males ;  an 
excess  greater  by  79  thaa  that  of  the  year  before.  This  diflereoee 
in  the  nnmber  of  male  and  female  leaefaers  employed,  will  be  foond 
still  greater  in  the  retsms  ibr  the  carreiil  year.  So  many  of  our 
young  school-masters  have  gone  into  the  serviee  of  tJne  oo«niry,  ttial 
more  female  teachers  are  likely  to  find  employmesl  in  the  winter 
aefaoola.  Aside  firom  tkistemporsryeoDsideralioft,  Ibere  is  evidently 
an  inereasing  prcfcreaeefcr  good  ffsVi  teadberSf  iseoMfare4  with 
ordinary  masten.  Haay  districts  icgsrd  tl  hetler  to  4>^pkiy  ^ 
winter,  the  ladies  who  have  pven  sstiefadieti  mtbesMMBerschopli; 
and  thus  not  disturb  the  netkids  of  jftstmetiott  ao4  istiayiet 
under  iriuch  the  aeMars  have  already  made  fM»d  ftopmm  to  dMf 
itndiea.    Again,  it  is  beoMmg  qaite  dearly  immmnUdf  ikti 
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Bohools,  a  woman's  power  to  control  and  inBtmct  the  young,  is  My 
equal  to  that  of  her  masculine  compeer.  She  may  become  as  com- 
petent and  aocomplished  a  master  in  the  art  of  teaching,  as  he.  Onr 
female  teachers  should  find  in  theae  c(Hisiderationa  an  additioxuil 
motive  to  qualify  themselves  for  the  highest  style  of  service  in 
their  sphere  of  labor.  Our  young  men,  moreover,  if  they  woald 
not  suflfer  themselves  to  be  surpassed  in  the  race  for  excellence  as 
teachers,  must  do  their  diligence  to  add  as  much  as  possible,  year 
by  year,  to  their  professional  attainments. 

Wages  of  Tsachebs. 

The  average  wages  of  teachers  have  been  slightly  increased  ia 
.  the  last  year ;  male  teachers  receiving  $22  01  per  month,  besides 
board ;  and  females  $8.76 ;  or,  including  board,  $28.00,  and  $18.00 
per  moDth,  respectively.  In  a  comparison  of  the  school  statistics 
of  several  States,  recently  made  by  the  editor  of  an  educational 
journal,  Maine  is  placed  at  the  foot  of  the  scale,  in  the  item  of 
teachers'  wages.  This  error  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  fact  that  the 
compiler  neglected  to  reckon  cost  of  board  as  part  of  the  teacher's 
compensation.  The  pay  of  teachers  in  New  Hampshire,  according 
to  their  late  report,  is  $26.65  per  month  for  males,  and  $14.12  for 
females;  in  Vermont,  $27.44  and  $15.00;  in  Connecticut,  $81.20 
and  $17.84;  in  Massachusetts,  $5056  and  $19.98;  in  Pennsylva- 
nia. $24.20  and  18.11 ;  in  IlUnois,  $28.82  and  $18.80 

While  therefore  the  rank  of  Maine,  in  liberality  to  her  teachers,  is 
midway  upon  the  scale  of  States  compared,  it  is  true  that  we  need 
a  class  of  teachers  who  will  command  still  higher  pay.  The  truth 
is  not  quite  fairly  expressed  in  the  common  remark,  ^'  your  schools 
will  be  better  in  proportion  to  the  wages  you  pay."  It  may  be  said 
with  more  propriety,  '^  select  your  teachers  with  more  care,  and 
pay  them  according  to  their  worth."  A  general  increase  of  wages, 
in  which  the  competent  and  incompetent  should  share  alike,  would 
not  accomplish  the  object-  sought.  If  agents  were  intent  upon  em- 
ploying the  best  teachers  to  be  found,  the  competition  necessarily 
resulting  would  increase  the  pay  of  such  teachers,  while  the  incom- 
petent would  be  driven  to  the  lower  figures,  or  better,  would  be  re- 
jected altogether.  In  the  present  want  of  careful  discrimination, 
while  some  teachers  receive  less  than  they  really  earn,  others  get 
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iBMe  than  tliej  eu  justly  ekim  fer  seirioes  rendered.  Teadien 
flbonU  not  be  deterred  by  this  fiKt,  from  makiiig  every  eflbrt  te 
qualify  thenadtee  for  the  most  efficient  service.  In  due  time  tiiey 
shall  reap,  if  they  fiunt  not  The  pe<^le  are  learning  whalesome 
lessons  upon  this  point,  from  bitter  ezperieiKe. 

Local  Fuhbs. 

There  is  reason  to  fTaspect  a  misapprehension,  in  some  instances, 
in  regard  to  the  item  of  ^^Local  Punds.^^  There  should  be  re- 
tomed  mider  this  head  only  the  income  of  such  funds  as  are  held! 
by  totrss  or  dties  for  the  benefit  of  the  public  schools,  in  trhatever 
iray  they  may  have  been  established;  whether  by  donations  from  indi- 
vidoals,  or  I^  sale  of  lots  reserved  for  that  purpose,  in  the  original 
settlement  of  the  towns.  It  does  not  include  the  income  of  any 
academic  fimds,  or  any  moneys  contributed  for  immediate  expendi-r 
ture  in  the  schools.  According  to  th^  returns,  the  income  from 
sbch  funds  during  the  last  year,  was  $19,210,81,  an  increase  iU 
tme  year  of  $2,532,58. 

The  suggestion  naturally  presents  itself  at  this  point,  that  an  ex* 
eellent  service  might  be  rendered  to  the  cause  of  public  education^ 
by  gentlemen  x>f  wealth  leaving  a  portion  of  their  property  in  funds 
for  tfie  benefit  of  the  towns  in  which  they  have  lived ;  always  guard- 
ilig  such  bequests  with  s^table  conditions.  The  names  of  the  don* 
ers,  legally  associated  with  such  funds,  or  with  the  Schools  sustained 
by  them,  would  be  held  in  grateful  memory  by  many  generations. 
Of  similar  service  would  be  an  elegant  school  house,  constructed  of 
enduring  material,  and  leaving  the  giver's  name  to  a  coming  age^ 
more  surely  than  marble  monument  or  granite  shaft. 

Expended  in  Prtvatb  Schools. 

In  the  blanks  last  issued,  this  item  was  explained  to  include  all 
noneys  paid  in  any  town  for  tuition  in  Academies  and  EUgh  Schools, 
as  well  as  the  private  schools  for  small  children.  Hence  the  in* 
crease  in  this  item  from  $27,830,46  to  $48,517,68.  If  there  were 
added  to  this  amount  the  tuition  paid  in  many  large  towns  i^d  for 
which  no  estimate  was  returned,  the  total  would  be  very  much 
larger.  School  officers  wiU  much  obUge  the  Superintendent  by  gif^ 
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iog  to  this  inquiry  the  best  returns  possible  in  the  circmnstlBiceSr 
It  will  be  found,  probably,  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  money  in- 
eluded  under  this  head  is  expended  for  tuition  at  the  ''High 
Schools,"  so  called,  which  are  found  in  all  parts  of  the  State,  during 
the  Autumn  months.  Of  these  Schools  little  notice  has  been  taken 
in  our  Annual  Reports ;  and  yet  they  constitute  quite  an  inqx>rtant 
wheel  in  our  educational  machinery.  They  are  a  sort  of  connecting 
link  between  the  ''  town  schools,"  and  the  Academy  or  Seminary. 
I  have  visited  many  of  these  schools  during  my  Autumn  campaign, 
and  am  convinced  that  they  are,  in  many  communities,  a  very  im* 
portant  mean^  of  education.  Many  of  these  towns  are  not  popu* 
lous ;  they  have  no  graded  schools ;  there  is  no  Academy  near  them, 
and  this  means  of  meeting  their  wants  appears  to  be  the  most  practi- 
cable within  their  reach.  Here  the  expanding  ideas  of  the  young 
gentlemen  and  ladies  of  the  town  or  vicinity  find  ampler  room  for 
development,  as  they  become  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  Algebra 
and  Philosophy  and  Rhet(fric,  or  get  their  first  taste  at  classic 
springs:  Young  men  from  college,  or  public  school  teachers  of  the 
better  class,  are  employed  to  instruct  them,  and  often  accomplish  for 
them  a  vast  deal  of  good  in  a  single  term.  True  it  is  that  a  much 
greater  good  might  be  realized  from  a  system  of  graded  High 
Schools  in  these  towns,  sustained  at  the  public  expense  and  open  to 
all  whose  attainments  warrant  their  admission.  But  in  the  want  of 
these,  and  until  the  towns  will  provide  this  better  way,  we  are  com- 
pelled to  acknowledge  the  usefulness  of  the  private  High  School, 
and  should  recognize  it  as  one  of  our  important  educational  agen« 
cies. 

Paid  for  School  Supervision. 

The  amount  paid  for  school  supervision  during  the  last  year  waa 
less,  by  $2658,84,  than  in  the  year  before.  This  may  be  accounted 
for  by  supposing  less  labor  done  by  superintending  (^cers,  or  that 
more  service  has  been  performed  without  pay.  Neither  should  bo 
true.  There  was  need,  surely,  of  mare  fiuthful  labor  in  this  depart- 
ment, rather  than  less,  and  such  labor  should  be  paid  for  cheerfully 
and  fairly,  like  that  of  any  other  town  officer.  The  subject  of 
School  Supervision,  its  deficiences  and  the  remedies  therefor,  ave 
worthy  of  a  fbUsr  discussion,  al  another  point 
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Towns  Dshoibnt. 

Credit  has  been  given  already  to  the  towns  in  the  aggregate  for 
raising  an  amount  of  school  money  in  the  spring  of  1861,  largely 
in  excess  of  the  legal  requirement.  At  the  same  time,  a  larger' 
number  than  usual  of  individual  towns  have  failed  to  raise  the  full 
amount  which  the  law  requires.  Please  notice  the  towns  marked 
deficient,  in  Table  U.  This  deficiency  is  in  most  cases  not  large. 
But  the  precedent  is  a  bad  one.  If  towns  may  allow  themselves, 
this,  year,  to  raise  less  than  the  amount  required  by  law,  they  may 
fill!  short  the  next  year  a  still  larger  amount  The  attention  of 
these  towns  is  called  to  the  provisions  of  the  Statute  on  this  subject, 
and  the  penalty  for  its  neglect.  See  sections  5  and  70  of  the 
School  law,  in  the  Appendix  to  this  Report.  In  the  probabili^ 
that  the  penalty  provided  for  such  neglect  will  not  often  be  enforced, 
I  earnestly  recommend  that  a  fiiithful  compliance  with  the  law  in 
this  respect  be  made  a  condition  of  any  town's  receiving  its  share  of 
the  Bank  tax  and  School  Fund.  It  is  possible  that  some  towns,  in 
estimating  the  amount  to  be  raised,  based  their  reckoning  upon  the 
census  of  1850.  In  a  few  instances  they  probably  read  the  law,  as 
requiring  60  cents  per  sholar^  instead  of  60  cents  per  inhabitant 
Many  of  the  Returns  estimated  an  excess  of  money  raised,  upon 
that  basis,  when  in  &ct  they  were  deficient,  reckoning'60  cents  per 
inkaiUanif  as  the  law  requires. 

Rank  of  the  Towns 

• 

Table  lY  contains  a  list  of  the  towns  with  their  several  ranks,  in 
three  respects ;  first,  in  the  amount  of  money  raised  per  scholar ; 
second,  in  the  average  attendance  of  scholars;  and  third,  in  the  per 
oentage  of  school  money  raised,  in  proportion  to  valuation.  As 
this  table  is  constructed,  excellence  in  the  first  respect  is  made  to 
take  the  precedence,  and  gives  position  in  the  column.  Thus  Cas- 
tine,  the  only  town  which  raised  so  much  as  $4,00  per  scholar,  has 
stood  ''at  the  head  of  the  class"  for  several  years  in  successioa. 
Bath,  Bangor,  Brooks,  Howland,  Portland  and  Saoo,  have  disputed 
eaeh  Ciller's  claims  finr  the  ''next  best"  places.  But  while  we  < 
neod  Ifaeaa  towns  fixr  their  Ubera%,  it  siMmld  be  notieed  that  i 
of  ihem  raise  fiur  less  in  piopogtioii  to  1 
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poorer  towns.  Efon  some  of  the  plantations  in  their  poverty  hate 
cast  into  the  children's  treasury  more  than  they  all.  The  rank  in 
attendance)  again,  is  worthy  of  notice,  as  indicating  ordinarily  the 
degree  of  interest  taken  in  school  affairs.  Those  towns  evidentlj 
deserve  most  credit,  whose  rank  is  highest  in  the  three  respects 
together. 

Graded  Schools. 

It  is  a  gratifying  evidence  of  progress,  that  a  larger  number  of 
towns  than  ever  before  report  their  schools  graded,  at  least  in  part 
The  people  cannot  be  too  frequently  reminded,  that  by  this  path  our 
schools  will  make  the  surest  advances  toward  the  high  character 
which  they  ought  to  attain. 

Agobbgatb  Expbkditurb. 

The  aggregate  of  money  expended  within  the  State  for  school 
purposes  during  the  last  year,  includes  the  items  of  ''  Money  raised 
by  Taxation,"  "  Ciost  of  School  Houses,"  <'  Income  of  State 
School  Fund  and  Bank  Tax,"  '<  Revenue  of  Local  Funds," 
*'  Money  raised  to  prolong  Public  Schools,"  and  ''  Cost  of  School 
Surpervision."  The  whole  reaches  the  high  figure  of  $742,052,02, 
an  amount  v6ry  much  larger  than  is  expended  in  sustaining  any 
other  public  interest  of  the  State,  in  time  of  peace.  No  argu- 
ment is  needed  with  men  of  business,  to  show  that  great  care  and 
good  judgment  are  necessary  to  the  proper  management  of  so  large 
a  pecuniary  interest.  The  direction  of  this  expenditure  is  mainly 
in  the  hands  of  more  than  four  thousand  School  Agents ;  whose 
office  would  appear  from  this  consideration  alone,  if  from  no  other, 
to  be  one  of  the  highest  responsibility.  Any  measures  necessary  to 
render  this  large  outlay  in  the  highest  degree  productive,  should  be 
cheerfully  adopted  by  legislative  and  municipal  authorities;  and 
they  will  without  doubt  be  readily  sanctioned  by  the  people. 

NORMAL  TRAINING. 
In  proceeding  to  the  discussion  of  special  topics  which  demand 
consideration  in  this  Report,  I  cannot  call  your  attention  to  one 
which  is  m6re  important  than  that  of  Normal  Training.    If  yon 
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will  glanqe  at  the  remarks  of  School  Officers  in  another  part  of  this 
Report,  you  will  notice  their  yery  frequent  reference  to  the  want  of 
competent  teachers.  If  you  will  listen  to  the  complaints  of  citizens 
when  speaking  of  their  schools,  you  will  find  that  the  burden  of 
their  sorrows  is,  ''Poor  teachers."  If  you  will  recall  your  own  ex* 
perienee,  in  yarious  relations  to  the  public  schools,  you  will  ac- 
knowledge that  the  grand  desideratum  has  been  and  still  is,  a  class 
of  teachers  more  thoroughly  qualified  for  their  business^  I  do  not 
mean,  by  this  assertion  to  under  estimate  the  qualifications  of  our 
teachers.  Many  of  them  are  £uthful,  laborious,  and  efficient  Nor 
do  I  intend  to  excuse  other  parties  for  their  neglect  and  remissness 
in  duty.  But  I  am  ready  to  admit  the  complaints  to  which  I  haye 
referred,  as  fully  true.  We  do  need  more  teachers  who  are  thor- 
oughly furnished  for  their  difficult  and  responsible  labors ;  and  the 
question  urges,  itself  upon  our  attention,  how  shall  they  be  ob- 
tained ?  We  have  relied,  in  part,  upon  the  Colleges.  They  haye 
giyen  us  a  few  scores  annually,  a  portion  of  whom  have  proyed  suc- 
cessful teachers.  We  haye  looked  to  the  Academies  and  Semi- 
Daries.  They  haye  furnished  some  hundreds,  each  year,  a  larger 
proportiim  of  them  hirlj  qualified  for  their  work,  because  in  their 
studies  they  haye  had  that  work  more  especially  in  yiew.  We  draw 
largely  from  the  ranks  of  the  ''  yeteran  teachers";  men  who  haye 
"seen  seryice"  in  the  grand  army  of  School-masters.  They  respond 
to  the  call  in  large  numbers,  and  bring  to  their  professional  duties 
the  experience  of  ten  or  fifteen  or  twenty  years.  Too  many  of 
them,  howeyer,  are  satisfied  with  the  reputation  gained  upon  ear- 
lier fields,  and  do  not  aspire  to  win  fresh  laurels.  They  haye  not 
always  been  careful  to  keep  pace  with  educational  progress,  and 
haye  neglected  to  acquire  new  methods  of  instruction  and  manage- 
ment A  still  greater  deficiency  is  found  in  the  qaalifications  of 
young  teachers ;  the  raw  recruits  who  enlist  for  a  campaign,  in  the 
laudable  ambition  to  serye  their  country,  in  return  for  the  '^  honor 
and  emoluments";  too  often  without  the  slightest  fitness  for  the  high 
responsibilities  of  the  office  which  they  assume.  This  is  not  said  of 
young  teachers,  because  they  are  young,  nor  because  they  are  inex- 
perienced. We  accept  with  pleasure  the  seryices  of  youth  and  en- 
thnsiasm,  eyen  without  experience,  when  natural  tact  and  a  fond- 
I  fi>r  the  employment  are  united  with  the  necessary  attainmenis 
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in  knowledge  and  a  earefol  gtndj  of  the  principleB  and  ^  the  art  of 
school  management  It  is  of  teachera  older  or  yonnger,  who  laok 
these  qualifications,  that  the  pnblio  justly  complain. 
•  The  pro^em,  then,  which  we  haye  to  solve  is  this :  Hew  to  »- 
cure  a  sufficient  number  of  teachers  who  combine  these  necessary 
qualifications.  If  the  sources  to  which  we  have  referred  abofe 
proye  inadequate  to  a  full  supply,  we  must  open  others.  And  in  so 
doing  we  shall  of  course  seek  to  proTide  such  as  hare  the  most  spe- 
cific adaptaticm  to  the  end  in  yiew.  I  need  not  attempt  to  proye  to 
intelligent  men,  that  schools  whose  whole  organization,  course  <rf 
study,  daily  routine,  spirit  and  life,  are  shaped  to  this  end,  must  be 
better  suited  to  furnish  such  teachers,  than  schools  which  are  wholly 
miscellaneous  and  general  in  their  aims.  Your  son,  destined  to  tfie 
legal  profession,  seeks  the  Law  School ;  if  he  designs  to  practice  the 
healing  art,  he  repairs  to  the  Medical  College.  The  young  Divine 
pursues  his  studies  in  Theology  at  some  School  of  the  prophets,  and 
the  military  student  who  aims  to  excel  in  the  art  and  science  of 
war,  seeks  admission  to  the  Military  Academy  or  Naval  School. 
Why  should  the  science  of  teaching,  or  the  high  art  of  training 
young  minds  and  hearts,  be  thought  more  easily  attained,  or  less 
important  to  be  acquired  with  thoroughness  and  care. 

The  Normal  School  is  no  longer  an  experiment  Its  theories  have 
been  carried  into  successful  practice ;  corrected  and  adjusted  to  the 
wants  of  difierent  States  and  communities.  It  has  been  tried  in  die 
old  world  and  the  new,  with  similar  results.  The  Northern,  Eas- 
tern, Middle  and  Western  States,  have  their  Normal  establishments. 
It  is  in  the  Southern  States  alone  of  the  American  Republic,  that 
the  type  of  civilisation  admits  of  no  such  institutions. 

The  history  of  Normal  Schools,  with  arguments  to  prove  their 
utility,  and  abundant  testimony  in  their  fiivor,  have  been  presented 
in  former  Reports  from  this  office.  It  is  no  part  of  my  purpose  to 
repeat  them  at  length.  I  ought  to  feel  safe  in  assuming  that  the 
friends  of  education  who  read  this  Report,  are  femiliar  with  the  syi- 
iem  and  objects  of  Normal  instructiiHi,  and  are  anxious  to  secure 
fer  our  own  State  the  best  results  which  have  been  realized  from 
them,  elsewhere.  Our  Legislature,  two  years  ago,  yielding  to  the 
t)learly  expressed  demand  of  public  opinion,  inaugurated  a  system 
•of  Normal  Schools,  so  called,  which,  though  denounced  by  some  as 
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whoDy  iMideqiiafte  and  vnwortbj,  was  reoeiTad  bj  olhen  with  pleaa- 
ore,  18  at  least  one  step  ia  the  right  diieotioQ.  The  system  haying 
been  deraed  befiune  my  Appointment  to  office,  I  had  only  to  make 
He  of  it,  as  the  best  instrument  at  hand,  toward  accomplishing  an 
fanportui  end.  When  at  the  last  winter's  session,  an  attempt  was 
made  to  overthrow  it,  I  felt  bound  to  ask  for  its  oontinuanoe  another 
year,  in  order  that  the  State  might  not  violate  its  implied  obliga- 
tions to  di9  Schools  which  had  accepted  the^uties  imposed  by  Uie 
Act,  and  had  made  arrangements  to  comply  with  its  conditions  for 
anodier  year;  and  that  the  merits  of  the  system  mi^t  be  more 
folly  and  foirly  tested. 

In  developing  my  views  of  our  present  wants  in  this  regard,  and 
of  the  policy  desirable  for  the  Legislature  to  pursue  in  the  existing 
eirenmstances  of  the  State  and  country,  I  will  first  report  the  oper- 
ations of  these  schools  for  the  year  past 

Thb  County  Normal  Schools. 

Of  the  eighteen  Institutions  designated  in  the  original  Act,  to 
perfinrm  Normal  School  duties,  fifteen  were  in  operation  in  the 
Spring  and  fourteen  in  the  Autumn.  The  Academies  designated 
to  perform  Normal  duty  for  Franklin  and  Piscataquis  Counties, 
having  declined  the  service,  the  Superintend^t  held  a  Teachers' 
Institute  in  each  of  those  Counties,  as  authorised  by  an  amend- 
|nent  to  the  Normal  School  Act  The  Academy  at  Presque  Ue 
advertised  fi)r  a  Normal  class  as  required  by  the  law,  but  no  pupils 
ofiered  Uiemselves  for  that  department  The  young  men  of  Aroos- 
took, fired  with  patriotic  ardor,  seem  to  have  answered  the  tqp  of  the 
recruiting  drum,  more  eagerly  than  the  call  to  Normal  training. 

Lincoln  Academy,  at  Newcastle,  receiving  but  fow  applications 
for  Normal  instruction,  in  the  fiill,  the  authorities  expressed  their 
desire  to  be  released  from  the  arrangement  The  table  oa  the  fol- 
lowing page  presents  an  abstract  of  Returns  from  the  several 
schools  in  which  Normal  classes  were  conducted. 

Numbers. 
Four  hundred  and  fifty-seven  young  gentlemen  and  ladies  in  the 
spring  term,  and  four  hundred  and  thirty-eight  in  the  Autumn^  en- 
joyed the  advantages  of  the  instruetioii  aihrded  at  these  Schools. 
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Many  of  these  pupils  were  present  at  both  sessions ;  so  that  the  ag- 
gregate of  892,  represents  the  number  of  terms  of  instruction  re- 
ceived, rather  thaa  the  number  of  different  persons  attending. 


COMPAEATIVB  ATTENDANCE. 

The  numbers  connected  wiUi  the  different  schools  vary  from  mne^ 
at  one  place,  to  one  hundred  and  twenty-seven  at  another.  This 
is  the  result  of  circumatanoes  independent  of  the  Normal  amnge- 
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ttent.  InstitutioBs  of  eBtablished  oharacter  and  widely  extended 
I^tronage  woald  of  oourse  farnish  more  material  for  Normal  claeses 
tban  achods  whose  infiuenoe  and  patronage  are  merely  local, 
^bile  this  fact  reflects  no  discredit  upon  the  smaller  schools,  it 
kIows  the  importance  of  employing  for  this  purpose  the  agencies 
^^hich  can  render  most  senrice  to  the  State,  in  return  for  assistance 
^ven. 


Age  op  Pupils. 
The  average  age  of  these  students  is  nineteen  years  and  a  half  ; 
showing  that  persons  of  considerable  maturity,  and  not  mere  chil- 
dren, have  constituted  the  classes.     Five  hundred  and  fifteen  have 
liad  some  experience  in  teaching. 


Course  of  Study. 

The  studies  prescribed  for  the  Normal  course  were  the  branches 
usually  pursued  in  the  public  Schools  of  the  State.  Many  of  the 
pupils,  however,  attended  to  other  studies,  in  the  regular  Academic 
course.  But  while  a  leading  object  of  Normal  instruction  is  to 
make  the  young  teacher  very  familiar  with  the  elementary  branches 
of  the  common  school,  the  more  important,  the  peculiar  design  of 
such  a  course,  is  to  impart  a  knowledge  of  the  best  methods  of  in- 
struction and  government,  and  skill  in  using  them ;  in  other  words, 
to  teach  the  teacher  how  to  teacL  With  this  object  in  view,  a  daily 
exercise  in  the  art  of  teaching,  was  prescribed;  including  the  exanv- 
ination  of  educational  authors,  a  &miliar  discussion  of  the  best 
methods  of  conducting  recitations,  the  proper  order  of  taking  up  the 
difEbrent  branches,  and  the  relative  time  to  be  given  to  each ;  as  also 
the  most  successful  modes  of  discipline  and  management,  with  a 
comparison  of  experiences,  and  suggestions  for  mutual  benefit 
These  exercises  were  found  to  contribute  essentiallj  to  the  interest 
and  profit  of  the  teachers'  classes.  Several  of  the  schools  secured  a 
eourse  of  lectures  upon  teaching  or  allied  topics,  firom  gentlemen 
interested  in  education.  The  Superintendent  visited  all  these  schoob 
twice,  and  several  of  them  oftener  in  the  course  of  their  two  i 
ind  eodeavored  to  discharge  toward  them  the  duties  required. 
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Bbsultb. 
It  is  not  neeetsarj  to  report  in  detail  the  operatioDfl  and  the  oom- 
paratifo  snccees  of  the  different  schools.    In  most  of  these  sdiooli 
there  has  been  a  manifest  interest  in  the  spedfic  instraetion  of  tbe 
Normal  department — ^and  of  ooarse  a  corresponding  benefit— whicli 
coald  not  have  existed  without  the  eflfort  made  under  tills  arrange- 
ment of  the  State.     Small  as  was  the  pecuniaiy  consideration  of- 
fered, it  was  a  stimulus  to  el&>rt  on  the  part  of  the  teachers,  and 
called  forth  exertions  more  than  equiyalent  to  the  compensation  n- 
ceived.    In  other  schoohrthe  results  were  less  satisfactory;  but  as 
a  whole,  I  am  free  to  saj  that  the  system  has  rendered  imporUnt 
service  to  the  cause  of  education.    This,  howefer,  is  not  to  acknowl- 
edge that  it  has  accomplished,  or  can  accomplish,  all  that  is  required 
in  this  direction.     On  the  other  hand  my  opinions  as  expressed  in 
the  last  year's  Report,  have  not  been  essentially  modified.     While 
the  scheme  need  not  be  pronounced  a  fiiilure,  it  may  be  safely 
charged  with  a  fatal  incapacity  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  age  and 
the  State.    The  appropriation,  when  divided  among  so  many  Coun- 
ties, is  not  sufficient  to  employ  the  teachers  and  furnish  the  other 
means  which  are  essential  to  full  success.     And  if  the  State  were 
disposed  to  quadruple  the  amount  appropriated  to  each   County, 
there  would  not  be  for  a  long  time  to  come,  in  most  of  the  Counties, 
a  sufficient  number  of  Normal  pupils  to  give  such  Schools  the  high- 
est vigor  and  efficiency.     We  need,  then,  institutions  of  ampler 
means  and  more  commanding  character  to  educate  the  teachers  of 
our  public  Schools.    Many  of  our  young  men  and  women  who 
have  chosen  this  important  sphere  of  labor,  anxi6us  to  secure  most 
thorough  preparation  for  their  duties,  have  left  the  State  to  find 
facilities  for  this  purpose,  which  they  could  not  find  at  home.    In 
visiting  various  Normal  institutions  in  New  England,  the  last  Sum- 
mer, I  found  pupils  from  Maine  in  each  of  the  fi)iir  Massachusetts 
schools.    By  recent  inquiry  I  find  that  there  have  been  connected 
with  those  schools  alone,  during  the  past  year  thirty  Normal  pupils 
from  Maine ;   and  that  too  in  the  fiice  of  the  fkct  that  we  have  had 
fifteen  Normal  Schools  at  home !    The  aggregate  cost  of  support- 
ing these  students  abroad,  during  one  year,  is  not  &r  from  $4000,00 
which  might  have  been  saved  within  the  State,  had  we  schools  of 
A  similar  Und  fbr  theur  education.    Another  disadvantage  which 
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arises  from  the  neoeasity  of  their  going  abroad,  appears  in  the  fact 
Aat  favorable  situations  to  teach  in  other  States  are  opened  to  them 
dnoagh  their  conneotion  with  these  schools.  Thus  we  lose  the  ad- 
vantage of  their  newly  acquired  professional  kuowledge, — ^gone  to 
supply  the  demands  of  a  foreign  market.  How.  long  shall  Maine 
eoQtinue  to  be  a  mere  "Province  of  Massachusetts"  in  this  re- 
ject? With  the  North  star  shining  upon  our  Goat  of  Arms,  how 
kog  shall  we  grope  our  way  without  the  best  guiding  lights  of  the 
ige  to  direct  our  educational  system?  Within  the  last  fifteen 
jears,  the  Canadas  have  caught  the  spirit  of  Now  England's  free 
lehools,  and  with  a  marvelous  stride  forward,  have  established 
idiools  for  the  training  of  teachers,  which  surpass  most  of  our 
Normal  Schools  in  the  magnitude  and  liberality  of  their  material 
arrangements.  The  new  States  in  the  West, — even  Iowa  and  Cali- 
foroia, — are  practically  alive  to  this  grand  necessity ;  and  our  chil- 
dren on  the  prairies  and  across  the  mountains,  are  becoming  in  this 
respect  "  wiser  than  their  fathers."  A  generous  and  fiir-seeing 
policy  will  secure  for  our  own  State  like  advantages  in  due  season. 

How  MAT  rP  BB   DONE? 

The  general  features  of  the  plan  suggested  in  my  last  Report  I 
itill  believe  to  be  practicable,  economical,  and  well  adapted  to  our 
wants  and  circumstances.  If  our  treasury  were  full,  and  the  means 
at  band  for  erecting  such  institutions  as  we  need,  upon  entirely  new 
and  independent  foundations,  there  might  be  some  advantages  in  so 
loing.  But  in  our  present  circumstances  there  is  a  better  way  to 
leeure  the  desired  end.  We  have  in  different  parts  of  the  State  in- 
idtutions  already  established  tfud  partially  endowed,  which  in  years 
past  have  rendered  important  service  in  the  education  of  teachers, 
and  need  only  a  moderate  addition  to  their  means  to  do  it  thoroughly 
and  well.  On  the  one  hand,  the  State  has  a  claim  upon  these  insti- 
tstions  to  perform  such  service  as  the  public  most  requires.  On  the 
otfier  hand,  the  Trustees  of  these  schools, — in  sufficient  number  and 
suitably  located, — can  doubtless  be  induced  by  the  oflbr  of  proper 
assistance  from  the  State,  to  put  diem  on  an  exact  and  definite  ba* 
iIb,  as  normal  schools;  to  abandon  their  misoellaneous  character, 
Snd  adopt  such  a  system  of  education  as  has  been  found  best  suited 
to  the  practical  training  and  mental  discipline  of  teaohers.    Their 
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buildings,  apparatus,  and  income  of  funds,  may  be  put  under  the  \ 
control  of  the  normal  school  authorities,  for  a  period  of  yean 
and  on  reasonable  conditions.  The  selection  of  schools  for  this  pni- 
pose,  not  less  than  two  nor  more  than  five  in  number,  may  be  node 
by  a» properly  constituted  commission,  who  shall  have  regard  to  lo- 
cation, amount  of  aid  which  the  several  instituticfns  can  furnish  finr 
the  support  of  the  schools,  and  the  fSsdrly  ascertained  public  senti- 
ment and  public  necessity.  If  the  citizens  of  any  suitable  place 
where  there  is  no  institution  at  present,  can  ofier  more  liberal  in- 
ducements than  the  Trustees  of  such  instituticms  can  do,  let  aoeh 
oflfers  be  considered  with  the  rest. 

The  course  of  study  in  these  schools  should  occupy  at  least  two 
years ;   such  qualifications  for  admission  being  required,  that  the 
subsequent  progress  of  the  classes  should  not  be  impeded  by  im- 
proper delay  in  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  elementary  branches. 
'This  course,  moreover,  should  be  so  arranged  as  to  admit  of  the 
more  prominent  attention  being  given  in  the  fall  and  spring  sessions 
to  those  studies  which  are  immediately  required  in  the  instmctioQ 
of  common  schools ;  it  being  quite  evident  that  a  large  portion  of 
the  normal  pupils,  at  first,  would  be  practical  teachers,  who  must 
be  engaged  in  their  vocation  during  the  winter  or  summer  months. 
These  classes  should  be  under  the  direct  training  of  a  professor  of 
public  school  instruction,  whose  experience  in  practical  teaching 
and  school  management,  and  whose  familiarity  with  the  best  meth- 
ods of  instruction,  old  and  new,  would  command  the  confidence  of 
pupils  and  the  community.     He  should  be  aided  by  scientific  and 
classical  teachers  in  their  several  departments.     A  normal  school  to 
meet  the  wants  of  the  present  day  cannot  be  confined,  in  its  coune 
of  study,  to  the  elementary  branches  pursued  in  the  common  dis- 
trict schools.     Most  of  the  young  men  and  women  who  become 
teachers  wish  for  opportunities  to  make  larger  acquirements,  and 
would  attend  the  Normal  School  only  on  the  condition  of  its  fur- 
nishing the  opportunity  of  a  liberal  course.     Candidates  for  the 
teacher's  office,  moreover,  who  might  be  satisfied  with  very  limited 
qualifications,  need  the  stimulus  of  better  models  and  the  contact 
with  persons  of  higher  attainments,  to  incite  them  to  a  more  de- 
yated  standard  of  professional  excellence. 

In  the  earlier  establishments  for  normal  trainingi  where  the 
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otmne  of  Btadj  was  confined  to  common  English  bnndies,  it  wis 
ftnnd  that  students,  while  they  became  rerj  familiar  with  the  im- 
portant elementaij  principles  of  knowledge,  fiuled  to  acquire  the 
iateDeetoal  expansion,  range  and  grasp,  which  more  extensive  ao^ 
qairements  and  more  thorough  discipline  woold  have  impacted. 
Hence  the  charge,  not  always  unfounded,  that  such  teachers,  al« 
tbough  limited  in  their  ideas  and  attainments,  were  unduly  exalted 
n  the  estimate  of  their  own  qualifications.  This  difficulty  has  been 
idt  in  other  States,  and  their  normal  instruction  extended  and  lib- 
aralised  accordingly.  Profiting  by  their  experience,  we  would 
Delude  in  our  own  system,  when  fully  established,  the  features 
rhich  they  have  found  essential  to  their  highest  success ;  always 
tearing  in  mind  that  our  own  circumstances  should  modify  our  sys- 
em  to  meet  our  own  peculiar  wants. 

Connected  with  each  Normal  School  should  be  a  model  school,  if 
vacticable,  where  normal  students  might  witness  the  best  methods 
f  instruction  and  discipline  in  actual  operation,  and  in  which  mem- 
lers  of  the  higher  classes  might  have  opportunity  to  test  their  skill 
D  teaching. 

Those  who  should  complete  the  course  of  instruction  in  either 
prade  of  studies  should  receive  a  corresponding  diploma,  certifying 
heir  attainments,  and  entitling  them  to  teach  in  the  public  schools 
»f  higher  or  lower  grade,  according  to  those  attainments,  without 
hrther  examination. 

This  of  course  is  but  an  outline,  whicli  would  need  modifying  and 
illing  up  before  it  should  go  into  operation.  On  some  such  general 
hxi  as  this,  I  am  confident  that  we  may  establish  a  system  of  nor- 
nal  schools  which  would  meet  our  wants,  and  satisfy  the  reasonable 
iemands  of  the  public.  Our  present  plan  has  not  enough  of  char- 
cter  and  efficiency  to  command  public  confidence  and  unhesitating 
upport.  The  appropriation  for  this  purpose,  divided  among  so 
nany  schools,  must  be  small  for  each,  the  attendance  small,  and  the 
esults  small.  On  the  other  hand,  a  single  school  for  the  whole 
kate,  however  excellent  in  itself,  would  very  poorly  accommodate 
Nur  widely  extended  population.  It  would  be  practically  beyond 
he  reach  of  hundreds  of  our  young  teachers,  who  would  desire  to 
kvail  themselves  of  such  advantages. 

With  the  means  furnished  by  the  seleeted  institutioDSy  or  by  the 
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citisens  of  any  town  whose  offers  might  be  acoepted,  together  with 
tho  moderate  tuition  fees  which  stndents  would  pay,  I  eesimate  tint 
the  annual  appropriation  of  one  thousand  dollars  to  each  would  ea* 
able  them  to  give  a  suitable  oourse  of  normal  training  to  at  least 
one  hundred  pupils  in  each  school.  If  tuition  were  made  gntB- 
itous,  the  amount  named  would  not  be  sufficient 

The  normal  schools  of  Massachusetts  are  conducted  at  an  annul 
expense  of  about  four  thousand  dollars  each.  But  I  am  confident 
that  our  young  teachers  of  energy  and  entorpriae  would  not  heo« 
tato  to  pay  a  reasonable  charge  for  tuition,  if  the  Stato  would  bit 
open  the  way  to  a  system  of  instruction  such  as  they  require. 

I  therefore  recommend  that  measures  be  adq>ted  at  the  approach- 
ing  session  of  the  Legislature,  inaugurating  such  a  system  as  I 
have  recommended,  instead  of  that  now  in  operation.  A  bill  for 
this  purpose  will  be  submitted  at  the  proper  time ;  with  the  distinct 
understanding,  however,  that  in  view  of  the  present  condition  of 
public  affairs,  no  appropriation  for  normal  schools  will  be  expected 
for  the  coming  year.  In  course  of  the  yoar  details  of  the  syston 
may  be  matured,  and  proposals  received  from  the  parties  choosing 
to  make  them ;  with  the  expectation  that  if  satis&ctory  arrange- 
ments can  be  made,  one  such  school  at  least  shall  go  into  operation 
the  following  season,  if  the  stato  of  the  public  finances  shall  wa^ 
rant  the  Legislature  in  making  the  necessary  appropriation. 

Educational  Institutes. 

But  in  order  that  the  interests  of  education  in  this  respect  may 
not  be  wholly  neglected, — that  the  State  may  not  seem  to  be  taking 
a  long  step  backward,  by  suspending  its  normal  schools, — that 
teachers  may  be  encouraged  and  assisted  in  preparing  themselves 
for  more  efficient  service,  and  that  the  attention  of  our  people  may 
not  be  drawn  entirely  from  their  great  home  intereste  by  the  dis- 
tractions of  the  Union,  I  earnestly  recommend  the  holding  of  a 
senes  of  economical  Teachers'  Institutes,  not  exceeding  ton  in  num- 
ber, and  that  tho  sum  of  one  thousand  dollars  be  appropriated  finr 
that  purpose.  This  will  be  a  reduction  of  two  thousand  and  six 
hundred  dollars  from  the  sum  expended  under  the  existing  system. 
The  amount  asked  is  only  half  the  amount  formerly  appropriated 
for  the  Oonntj  Con?entaons ;  but  I  have  assurances  from  active 
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vid  ezperkused  toachen  tbftt  they  will  oo-operate  witlk  the  Saper^ 
iaieiident  in  smUiiiiog  snoh  Instittttes  by  their  own  Yolontftry 
wmoeBi  that  diminishing  the  expense  otherwise  neoeasary. 

I  base  this  reoommedation  on  the  well-known  wishes  of  praotioal 
tsaohars  in  all  parts  of  the  State,  and  on  the  acknowledged  Taloe 
of  sodi  Institates,  as  atteated  by  the  best  edoeatora  in  the  land,  and 
M  drawn  ^rom  my  own  observation. 

In  leleoting  from  the  testimony  of  others,  I  ean  addooe  no  higher 
uUbority  than  that  of  the  Hon.  Henry  Barnard  of  Connectiont,  who 
hat  detoled  himself  with  singular  success  to  the  work  of  populsr 
education  daring  the  laat  quarter  of  a  century.  While  acting  as 
Chancellor  of  the  Univeraity  of  Wisconsin,  in  an  address  to  the 
"Board  of  Begents  of  Normal  Schools,"  he  used  the  following  lan- 
guage upon  this  subject: — 

"By  the  designation,  a  Teachers'  Institute,  is  now  understood  a 
gathering  of  teachers,  old  and  young,  experienced  and  inexperi- 
eaoed,  of  both  sexes,  and  of  schools  of  different  grades ;  in  such 
number  A  will  develop  the  sympathies  and  power  of  a  common 
pursuit,  and  yet  not  so  largo  as  to  exclude  the  freedom  of  individual 
action ; — ^for  a  period  of  time  long  enough  to  admit  of  a  systematic 
plan  of  operations,  and  yet  not  so  protracted  as  to  prove  a  burden- 
aoma  expense,  or  an  interruption  to  other  engagements; — under  the 
direction  of  men,  whose  only  claim  to  respect  and  continued  atten* 
tjon  must  be  their  experience  and  acknowledged  success  in  the  sub- 
jects assigned  them ; — and  in  a  course  of  instruction,  at  once  theo- 
retical and  practical,  combined  with  opportunities  of  inquiry,  dis- 
Gusaion  and  &miliar  conversation. 

The  Teachers'  Institute  so  appointed,  organised  and  conducted,  as 
U>  enlist  the  co-operation  and  attendance  of  Scho&I  officers  and  pa- 
rents, and  by  the  almost  universal  practice  of  welcoming  Teachers 
tt  the  hospitalities  of  the  place  where  the  Institute  is  held,  and  as- 
ligping  for  the  evenings  lectures  and  discussions  upon  topics  ctf  gen- 
eral interest,  has  proved  an  educational  agency  of  the  most  exten- 
eive,  permanent  and  unobjectionable  character. 

"During  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century's  study  and  observation 
of  schools,  sohool  systems,  and  educational  agencies,  in  di&rent 
States  and  oountries,  I  have  tried^  seen  or  read  of  nothing  so  uni- 
vetsally  applicable  or  S9  efficient  in  awakening  and  oireeting  rigjhtlj 
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both  pi^feflsional  and  parental  interest  in  the  broad  field  of  popitltf 
education,  as  a  well  attended  and' wisely  condacted  TeadierB'  Insti* 
tate.    A  single  educational  lecture  or  address,  or  a  conventioQ  i& 
which  a  number  of  addresses  are  delivered,  may  occasionally  more 
a  sluggish  community  into  sudden  and  yigorous  action,  but  geDe^ 
ally  it  is  only  after  years  of  effinrt,  by  a  few  individuals,  against  sB 
sorts  of  obstacles,  that  a  good  school  house  is  built,  a  proper  diflh 
fication  of  studies  secured,  and  well  qualified  teachers  employed  and 
adequately  paid,  in  schools  of  difierent  grades.    But  I  cannot  reoll 
a  town  where  I  ever  held  a  well  conducted  Institute,  where  the 
teachers  were  distributed  through  all  the  principal  fiunilies,  and  the 
evenings  were  devoted  to  public  addresses  and  discussions  on  topics 
connected  with  the  organization  and  administration  of  the  school 
system,  and  the  classification,  instruction,  and  discipline  of  puUic 
schools,  where  the  work  of  educational  improvement  did  not  at  once 
begin,  aztd  begin  too,  where  all  improvement  in  the  educaticm  of 
children  must  begin,  in  the  heads  and  hearts  of  parents,  in  the  en» 
thusiasm,  enlarged  knowledge  and  practical  skill  of  teadlers,  and 
in  the  well  considered  and  liberal  action  of  school  officers  and  the 
public  generally.  ♦  #  #  *  ♦ 

A  Normal  School  organised  in  connection  with  other  parts  of  the 
school  system,  and  other  agencies  for  the  prc^essional  improvement 
of  teachers,  would  be  an  unmixed  blessing  to  the  State,  and  im* 
prove  at  once,  and  largely,  both  the  quality  and  quantity  of  instruo* 
tion  given  in  the  public  schools. 

'*But  in  the  present  state  of  widespread  financial  embarrassment, 
such  a  Normal  school  cannot  be  looked  for ;  and  even  if  it  could  be 
established  at  once,  the  Teachers'  Institute,  under  your  general  di- 
rection, and  the  educational  lecture,  in  connection  with  the  opera' 
tions  of  the  Superintendent  of  public  instruction,  can  do  more  to 
create  a  demand  for,  and  appreciation  of  the  services  of  well  quali* 
fied  teachers,  and  at  the  same  time,  in  connection  with  the  Ststi 
University,  the  Colleges,  Academies  and  High  Schools,  oontribule 
more  largely  to  the  better  qualification  of  such  teachers  as  the  die* 
tricts  will  employ  fbr  the  present  to  teach  their  schools,  than  ev«i 
such  an  institution,  unless  under  the  fiivorable  conditions  above  sup* 
posed.  The  mep  employed  to  conduct  Institutes  and  examine  Nor- 
mal classes,  must  be  men  capable  of  giving  Normal  imtni^tiiMi; 
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aa^  if  8iieb  men  oa  be  employed,  they  will  conedtate,  if  not  a 
Nomud  ediool,  an  itinerating  Normal  agency,  which  will,  every 
year,  be  felt  directly  in  every  county,  and  indirectly  through  the 
teachers,  on  a  majority  of  the  public  schools  and  children  of  the 
State." 

The  leading  edacators  of  Massachusetts  and  the  States  where  the 
experiment  has  been  most  fully  tested,  agree  with  Dr.  Barnard  in  this 
estimate.  The  Hon.  Geo.  S.  Boutwell,  late  Secretary  of  the  Board 
of  Education  of  Massachusetts,  says  in  his  last  report,  ''  The  valae 
of  the  Institute  is  well  established  by  experience,  and  it  only  re- 
mains to  make  its  influence  more  general  and  beneficial."  Thous- 
ands of  teachers  in  Maine  can  testify  to  the  benefit  received  by 
themselves  personally,  from  the  institutes  and  conventions  of  former 
jeara.  Those  which  were  held  the  last  autumn,  in  place  of  the 
Normal  schools  for  Franklin  and  Piscataquis  counties,  are  said  to 
have  been  not  inferior  in  interest  and  profit  to  those  of  any  former 
year. 

Nbw  Sharon  and  Guilford. 

The  Institute  for  Franklin  county  was  held  at  New  Sharon  dur- 
ing the  week  commencing  Sept.  30th.  That  for  Piscataquis  was 
held  at  Guilford  during  the  following  week.  The  number  in  attend- 
ance as  members,  at  New  Sharon,  was  a  little  less  than  one  hun- 
dred ;  at  Guilford  more  than  that  number.  In  both  counties,  un- 
fortunately, agricultural  exhibitions  were  held  at  the  same  time  in 
adjoining  towns.  The  attendance  upon  the  institutes  was  very  grat- 
ifying in  the  circumstances ;  and  a  spirit  of  earnestness,  enthusiasm 
and  decorum  was  manifest  throughout. 

The  Superintendent  was  assisted  in  the  instruction  and  manage* 
ment  of  the  Institute  at  New  Sharon,  by  Messrs.  B.  G.  Northrop, 
of  Massachusetts,  Charles  Northend,  of  Connecticut,  and  Walter 
Wells,  of  Portland,  all  gentlemen  of  large  experience  in  this  kind 
of  profe8si(mal  labor.  Mr.  Northrop  having  been  providentially 
called  home,  Mr.  R.  A.  Rideout,  Principal  of  Monson  Academy, 
sapplied  his  place,  at  Gtiilford,  in  one  department  of  instruc- 
tion. Mr.  Josiah  Rogers,  of  Boston,  rendered  gratuitous  service  at 
both  the  Institutes,  in  the  department  of  physical  training.  The 
evenings  were  occupied  by  discussions  and  lectures  upon  important 
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educaiioDal  topics ;  the  lectures  being  given  by  the  members  of  the 
Board  of  Instruction  in  turn,  and  the  discussions  being  snstsined 
by  school  officers,  citizens  of  the  neighborhood,  and  other  gentlemen 
present  These  exercises  of  the  day  and  evening  were  highly  in- 
structive and  properly  appreciated  by  the  members  and  others  who 
were  present. 

To  persons  who  have  not  observed  such  institutes  in  actual  opera- 
tion, it  would  be  difficult  to  convey  an  exact  impression  of  their 
management,  interest  and  value. 

A  hundred  young  ladies  and  gentlemen  seeking  to  improve  their 
qualifications  for  the  teacher's  office,  many  of  them  having  had  more 
or  less  experience  already,  and  all  of  them  eager  to  know  more  of 
their  duties  and  the  best  methods  of  discharging  them,  are  gathered 
from  all  parts  of  a  county,  waiting  to  catch  any  suggestions  which 
may  aid  them  in  their  work      As  the  exercises  progress  and  new 
ideas  are   unfolded,  in  the   discussion  of  the  great  principles  of 
school  discipline  and  instruction,  they  appropiate  the  lessons  of  every 
hour  with  eagerness  and  satisfaction.     They  take  notes  of  the  le^ 
tures  and  remarks  and  make  them  their  own  property.     They  par- 
ticipate in  the  ** colloquies'*;  they  propose  difficulties;    they  pro- 
pound questions  of  law  and  right ;  they  relate  their  experience,  gif- 
ing  and  receiving  many  valuable  hints  therefrom,  and  drawing  from 
the  institute-conductors  a  kind  and  quantity  of  information  which 
cannot  fail  to  prove  of  great  value  to  them  in  their  subsequent  la- 
bors.    Even  a  single  week  is  thus  sufficient  to  show  them  that  a 
successful  '^  instructor  of  youth,"  according  to  the  highest  modem 
standards,  must  combine  in  his  preparations,  more  knowledge,  more 
acquaintance  with  methods,  in  management  and  discipline,  and  a 
higher  style  of  cultivation  in  manners,  head  and  heart,  than  was 
dreamed  of  in  the  philosophy  of  the  old  regime. 

No  young  teacher,  especially,  can  participate  in  such  exeroises 
without  receiving  a  benefit,  far  surpassing  the  expense  of  sustaining 
them»  They  cannot,  of  course,  supply  the  place  of  well  established 
Normal  schools.  Neither  these  nor  any  other  means,  can  supply 
an  aptitude  for  teaching  to  those  who  are  destitute  of  it;  but  th^ 
have  an  office  and  sphere  of  their  own,  and  in  the  absence  of  Normal 
schools,  constitute  a  very  valuable  agency  in  the  work  of  publio  ed- 
ucation. 
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The  testimony  of  teachers  who  attended  oar  antnmn  institutes, 
10  ezpreeeed  in  resoWes  passed  at  the  close  of  the  several  sessions, 
would  be  in  place  at  this  point ;  but  want  of  space  compels  their 
omission. 

SCHOOL  BOOKS. 

The  following  Resolve  was  passed  by  the  Legislature  of  1861 : 
"Whereas,  the  inhabitants  of  this  Stite  are  subjected  to  a  heavy 
expense  and  to  various  other  inconveniences  by  the  frequent  changes 
made  in  the  text  books  used  in  our  public  schools ;  and  whereas, 
this  want  of  uniformity  and  permanency  interferes  with  the  best 
progress  of  public  education,  therefore 

Resolved,  That  the  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools  be  in- 
structed to  make  special  examination  of  this  whole  subject,  and  pre- 
sent the  result  of  his  inquiries  in  his  next  Annual  Report,  with  a 
view  to  such  future  legislation  as  may  be  deemed  expedient." 

The  first  clause  of  the  preamble  on  which  this  Resolve  is  based, 
assumes  that  great  expense  and  inconvenience  are  caused  to  inhabi- 
tants of  the  State,  by  the  frequent  changes  referred  to.  This  point 
requires  no  ''special  examination"  to  prove  its  correctness.  Pa- 
rents must  expect  to  be  at  some  expense  each  year  to  supply  the  or- 
dinary loss  of  books  by  wear  and  tear,  and  to  purchase  such  new 
books  as  are  really  demanded  from  time  to  time  to  keep  up  with  the 
actual  progress  and  improvement  made.  But  everybody  knows  that 
great  unnecessary  expense  is  caused  by  the  introduction  of  new 
books,  when  they  are  not  required.  It  is  not  necessary  to  fortify 
this  position  by  any  arguments.  The  second  clause  of  the  pream- 
ble assumes  that  this  want  of  permanency  and  uniformity  interferes 
with  the  progress  of  public  education.  By  this  **  interference  with 
the  progress  of  education  "  is  doubtless  meant  the  interruption,  de- 
lay and  confusion  caused  by  the  variety  of  text  books  in  the  school 
room,  rendering  all  attempts  at  suitable  classification  and  recitation 
an  otter  failure.  This  evil  is  really  much  greater  than  the  other, 
iJthongh  perhaps  less  obvious  to  parents  than  is  the  burden  of  ex- 
pense. To  a  person  conversant  with  the  operations  of  the  school 
room,  this  point  needs  no  illustration.  With  a  single  kind.of  books 
m  the  hands  of  scholars  whose  attainments  will  allow  them  to  be 
classed  together  in  any  branch,  the  teacher  can  so  reduce  the  number 
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A  Table  allowing  (lie  number  of  (owns,  in  Q\e  Beveral  counties,  in  uhkk 
tJu!  following  text-books  are  used. 
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matter  of  school  books  is  adjusted  with  comparative  ease.  It  is  ibr 
the  country  towDS,  more  especially,  that  legislation  upon  this  subject 
is  felt  to  be  needed  and  is  demanded  by  the  citizens  themselves. 

This  list  includes  only  the  text  books  used  in  teaching  the  more 
common  branches ;  and  of  these,  only  such  as  are  used  in  a  consid- 
erable number  of  towns.  From  this  table  it  may  be  seen  that 
Greenleafs  arithmetics  are  in  very  general  use  throughout  the 
State.  The  grammars  of  Brown,  Weld,  Weld  &  Quackenbos,  and 
Tower,  divide  the  field.  In  Geography,  Colton  &  Fitch,  Mitchell, 
and  Smith,  are  the  leading  authors.  In  the  department  of  Reading 
books,  Town's,  and  Town's  Progressive,  far  outnumber  their  rivals; 
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Sargent,  Sandenii  and  Hillard,  making  a  respectable  competition. 
Goodrich'B  is  the  principal  U.  S.  History,  and  Smyth's  the  Algebra, 
almost  universally  used,  while  Webster  and  Worcester  are  the  only 
xivals  ii;^  their  department. 

Besides  these  authors  the  following  are  reported  as  used  in  a  few 
towns;  probably  none  of  them  exclusively,  in  any  place.  In 
Arithmetic,  we  have  Eaton,  Collins,  Davis,  Jackson,  Emerson, 
Holbrook.  In  Grammar,  Clark,  Bullions,  Bailey,  Green.  In 
Geography,  Parley,  Pel  ton,  Goodrich,  Morse,  Woodbridge,  Mon- 
teith  A;  McNalley,  Olney  and  Camp.  In  Reading,  Lovell,  Wor- 
cester, and  Tower.  In  History,  Willard,  Barbour,  and  Frost. 
Spellers  are  not  included  in  the  tabular  list.  Of  these,  the  Pro- 
gressive, Worcester's  and  Sanders'  are  most  used ;  Emerson's  and 
Town's,  more  rarely. 

The  number  of  authors  reported  as  used  to  a  greater  or  less  ex- 
tent, may  be  summed  up  as  follows :  In  Arithmetic,  nine ;  in 
Grammar,  ten ;  in  Geography,  thirteen ;  in  Reading,  nine,  and  in 
History,  six.  Most  of  these  authors  have  a  series  of  books  in  their 
several  departments,  making  the  number  of  individual  kinds  very 
much  larger.  I  have  made  no  list  of  books  used  in  the  study  of  the 
higher  branches.  They  are  quite  **too  numerous  to  mention,"  and 
it  is  of  less  imporiance  to  name  them,  since  the  difficulty  so  much 
complained  of,  and  which  we  are  anxious  to  relieve,  is  found  mainly 
among  the  lower  schools.  Where  schools,  graded  or  otherwise,  have 
come  to  require  books  for  the  study  of  the  sciences  and  languages, 
there  is  ordinarily  no  difficulty  in  determining  the  kind^  of  books  to 
be  used,  and  in  securing  the  necessary  compliance  with  the  arrange- 
ments made. 

Is  Legislation  Needed. 
The  Resolve  requires  this  *' examination"  and  "report,"  with 
an  avowed  reference  to  *'  such  future  legislation  as  may  be  deemed 
expedient."  I  have  presented  sufficient  evidence  of  the  **  various 
inconveniences"  declared  in  the  preamble  Is  there  any  power  in 
the  system  as  it  now  exists,  to  work  itself  clear  of  the  evils  expe- 
rienced? I  see  none.  On  the  other  hand,  as  text  books  multiply 
and  competing  publishers  issue  new  ^itions  of  **  enterprising 
agents," — as  long  as  Supervisors  are  fond  of  novelties,  and  love  to 
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do  somethiDg   noticeable  to  mark   their  accession  to  office,  theM 
changes  will  continue  to  be  made,  not  only  for  good  reasons,  bat 
without  reason  and  contrary  to  reason.     I  am  convinced  then,  ihit 
*^  some(hi?ig  should  be  iloneJ*     Several  of  the  extracts  given  on  a 
preceding  page  indicate  the  direction  which  the  public  mind  is  tak- 
ing.    The  only  feasible  plan  seems  to  be,  to  authorize  the  selectkm 
of  a  list  of  books  to  be  used  in  all  the  public  schools  of  the  State 
for  *'a  term  of  years ;"  a  change  to  be  made  at  the  end  of  that  time 
in  a  part  or  whole  of  them — or  none, — as  may  seem  desirable.    I 
am  well  aware  that  objections  will  arise  in  many  minds.     Diffieal- 
ties  have  been  already  suggested.     One  is,  that  Supervisors  and 
Committees  will  feel  that  their  prerogatives  are  invaded, — perhaps 
some  of  their  perquisites  removed.     If  this  should  prove  true  of  a 
few  individuals,  I  am  satisfied  that  a  larger  number  of  these  officers 
would  be  relieved  with  pleasure,  from  their  responsibilities  in  this 
matter,  and  that  they  would  rejoice  in  the  good  which  must  result 
from  such  an  arrangement.     Others  anticipate  opposition  from  tbe 
traders  in  the  county  towns,  who  might  suppose  that  such  a  move* 
ment  would  derange  their  business.      On  the  other  hand,  a  uni- 
formity in  the  kinds  of  books  used  and  in  the  prices  of  them,  would 
render  their  book  business  safe,  regular,  and  comparatively  perma- 
nent.    Again,  it  is  said  that  the  publishing  houses  would  be  in 
arms  against  any  and  all  persona  who  should  do  anything  to  en- 
danger *' their  craft,"  or  any  portion  of  it.     With  all  due  respect 
for  worthy  and  honorable  publishers,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying 
that  their  interests,  merely  as  such,  are  not  for  a  moment  to  be 
weighed  against  the  interests  of  tbe  community.     But  the  interests 
of  publishers,  as  a  whole,  would  be  promoted  rather  than  damaged 
by  any  fair  and  honorable  arrangement  which  should  be  made,  in 
the  direction  intimated.     It  would  save  to  publishers  thousands  of 
dollars  now  expended  in  sustaining  bickering  agencies,  often  as  un- 
profitable to  them,  as  they  are  offensive  to  the  people.     Such  terms 
could  be  readily  made  with  the  publishers  of  books  which  should  be 
selected, — and  as  a  condition  of  their  selection, — that  while  thay 
would  receive  a  moderate  and  fair  profit  from  their  sales,  they  could 
not  establish  an  exacting  monopoly,  wronging  the  people  and  filling 
their  own  pockets  by  extravagant  prices. 
Some  persons  apprehend  that  a  heavy  expenditure  would  be  inev- 
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liable,  in  mftking  the  changes  required  to  initiate  the  new  plan. 
Tbk  18  not  necessary.  By  a  glance  at  the  Table  of  books  now 
Qfled,  it  will  be  seen  that  in  several  branches  of  study,  there  is  al- 
ready an  appraiimation  to  uniformity,  which  would  doubtless  guide 
in  making  the  selection.  And  any  publishers  who  should  be  assured 
tliat  their  books  could  be  used  for  a  term  of  five  or  six  jears,  would 
make. very  satisfiu^tory  terms  for  their  introduction. 

It  ought  to  be  remembered  that  the  dictionary  is  not  a  text  book 
in  the  ordinary  sense,  and  no  single  book  of  this  kind  should  be 
jarescribed  for  the  schools  by  any  authority.  The  fact  is  that  both 
"Vorcester  and  Webster  are  necessary  to  a  complete  understanding 
of  current  and  well  authorized  usage,  and  a  compelled  uniformity  in 
the  use  of  dictionaries  would  be  a  wrong  to  the  people. 

The  Experiment  Made. 

Aware  that  an  experiment  in  this  matter  had  been  made  in  Ver- 
iDont,  I  wrote  to  the  Hon.  Joseph  Adams,  Secretary  of  the  Board 
of  Education  for  that  State,  and  received  the  following  reply : 

''The  enactment  of  our  law  providing  for  an  authorized  selection 
of  school  books,  caused  in  the  first  instance  some  excitement,  but 
has  worked  well,  and  has  continually  gained  favor  with  the  people, 
as  it  has  been  gradually  understood.^'  Referring  to  his  Annual 
Reports,  he  says,  *'  In  the  extracts  at  the  close  of  the  Reports  and 
from  the  reports  of  town  Superintendents,  will  be  found  ample 
proof  of  the  good  effects  of  the  law,  and  of  the  increasing  favor 
which  it  has  received.  The  difficulties  which  have  attended  similar 
attempts  heretofore,  as  I  think,  arise  less  from  any  defect  in  the 
principle  involved,  than  from  carrying  it  out  in  practice."  **  In 
making  our  selection,  special  reference  was  had  to  the  primary  ob- 
ject of  the  law,  to  avoid  the  continual  change  of  books  ;  and  we 
selected  several  books  which  were  already  in  the  schools  rather  with 
the  view  of  avoiding  any  unnecessary  shock  of  public  opinion,  than 
from  an  appreciation  of  their  intrinsic  worth.  We  also  so  selected 
as  to  distribute  the  necessary  expenditure  among  several  of  the 
lai^e  publishing  houses,  thus  giving  each  a  partial  interest  in  the 
permanence  of  the  arrangement.  Then,  having  at  the  time  of  the 
selection  obtained  the  prices  at  which  all-  the  books  offered  should, 
if  selected,  be  furnished  to  the  trade  in  the  State,  we  communicated 
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to  the  booksellers  in  the  State,  these  prices ;  thus  tarning  the  trade 
through  the  legitimate  channels,  and  so  forestalling  any  opposition 
from  the  trade.  The  whole  plan  has  worked  well  All  opposition 
has  now  ceased ;  and  while  the  law  is  made  binding  Apon  ^  teachers, 
superintendents  and  the  Board,'  the  largest  liberty  is  in  theory  left 
to  parents,  who  are  under  no  compalsion  in  the  premises,  while  prac- 
tically a  uniformity  of  books  without  any  sudden  change  and  with 
no  unusual  expense,  is  establishing  itself  in  the  schools/' 

This  testimony  of  Mr.  Adams,  is  certainly  from  a  competent 
witness,  and  is  corroborated  by  a  large  mass  of  agreeing  testi- 
mony from  those  who  have  observed  most  closely  the  working  of  the 
plan, — the  school  officers  of  the  towns.  The  terms  of  the  law  are 
very  simple,  as  follows : 

''The  Board  of  Education  is  hereby  directed  to  select,  or  procure 
to  be  selected,  a  list  of  grammars,  geographies,  arithmetics,  readers 
ers,  and  spellers,  to  be  used  in  the  district  schools  in  this  State, 
limiting  the  text  books  in  each  of  said  branches  to  one  or  more,  in 
in  their  discretion.  Such  selection  shall  be  made  previous  to  Jan- 
uary first,  A.  D.,  1859,  and  shall  be  published  in  all  the  newsfii- 
pers  in  tho  State  in  said  month  of  January,  1859,  and  also  in- 
serted in  each  sehool  Register ;  and  said  list  of  books  when  thus 
made  and  published  shall  become  authoritative  and  binding  upcm 
the  Board  of  Education,  Superintendents  and  Teachers,  until  Jan- 
uary first,  186:1 ;  and  Teachers  and  Superintendents  shall  recom- 
mend for  use  in  the  district  schools,  as  new  books  shall  become  neces- 
sary for  instruction  in  the  branches  named,  no  other  than  books 
included  in  said  list,  so  established." 

I  quote  this  Act  to  show  its  simplicity  and  comprehensiveness, 
and  not  as  an  exact  model  for  our  imitation.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
dwell  longer  upon  its  substance  or  its  working;  the  testimony  al- 
ready advanced,  establishes  conclusively  the  success  of  the  experi- 
ment in  that  State.  I  know  of  no  circumstances  in  our  own  school 
affairs,  or  in  the  state  of  public  opinion  among  our  people,  which 
should  lead  us  to  doubt  the  success  of  a  similar  experiment  with  us. 
Here,  as  there,  we  feel  the  need  of  some  law  which  shall  effectually 
'*  rid  the  State  of  the  crowd  of  book  agents,  who  by  almost  forcing 
their  various  books  upon  the  teachers,  superintendents  and  parents, 
have  contributed  so  largely  to  the  diversity  of  books  complained  of" 
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And  sore  I  am  that  a  similar  measuro,  put  into  suocessful  operation 
in  our  own  State,  would  be  hailed  by  our  people  with  unmingled 
satis&ction,  as  the  dawn  of  peace  after  the  long  and  wasting  war  of 
boob,  which  has  cost  us  so  much  treasure  and  '*  bad  blood." 

I  will  add  that  a  different  plan  has  been  proposed  which  would 
accomplish  in  part  the  objects  to  be  secured  by  the  measure  which  I 
ikBjQ  suggested.  It  is  this :  Let  the  school  officers  of  the  several 
%owns  have  one  year  in  which  to  make  a  selection  of  books  to  be 
Xased  in  these  towns,  independently  of  each  other,  and  forbid  any 
change  to  be  made  in  the  list  thus  selected,  during  a  term  of  five 
jeara  afterward.  But  the  use  of  the  same  books  in  all  the  towns 
of  the  State  would  be  a  great  convenience  to  the  large  number  of 
fiimilies  which  in  course  of  a  year  remove  from  one  part  of  the 
State  to  another.  Again,  it  would  be  of  no  inconsiderable  advan- 
tage to  teachers,  to  know,  that  wherever  they  were  employed  to  in- 
struct, the  same  books  would  be  used.  Still  again,  the  Academies, 
Seminaries  and  Normal  schools  required  to  give  instruction  to  teach- 
ers' classes,  could  do  it  with  much  more  system  and  success,  if  they 
knew  from  what  books  those  teachers  would  be  required  to  teach. 
I  am  aware  that  it  may  be  said  in  reply,  that  teachers  should  be 
qualified  to  instruct  their  classes  from  any  books  offered,  and  even 
without  any  text  books  at  all.  But  however  excellent  this  theory, 
the  (act  is  that  most  of  our  teachers  will  succeed  best  in  the  use  of 
text  books  from  which  they  have  been  carefully  and  thoroughly 
taught 

SCHOOL  SUPERVISION. 
There  is  nothing  more  essential  to  the  well-working  of  our  school 
system,  than  a  judicious  and  efficient  supervision.  It  would  seem 
that  this  must  be  apparent  to  men  of  business  on  the  briefest  reflec* 
tion.  ^No  private  individual  allows  any  important  business,  involv- 
ing the  expenditure  of  his  money,  to  be  transacted  by  other  persons 
or  parties  without  proper  oversight.  The  same  is  true  of  towns, 
cities  or  any  other  corporation.  How  happens  it  then  that  our 
schools  should  be  regarded  as  an  exception  ?  Do  not  teachers  need 
competent  overseers  as  really  as  men  in  any  other  sphere  of  labor  ? 
Is  the  machinery  of  our  schools  so  much  better  than  that  of 
all  other  operations,  that  when  once  in  motion  it  will  run  perpetu- 
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all  J  witboat  derangement  or  the  need  of  ftdjustment?  I  can  te- 
count  for  the  opposition  manifested  in  many  places  to  the  discktrgB 
of  this  datj,  only  on  the  supposition  that  it  has  been  andertakeQ,in 
those  places,  by  indifferent  or  incompetent  persons,  and  very  ein- 
lessly  and  imperfectly  performed. 

But  without  dwelling  on  the  importance  of  the  subject,  and  as- 
suming that  it  will  not  be  denied  by  intelligent  men,  1  wish  to  oil 
attention  to  the  necessity  of  a  more  uniform  and  permanent  arrange- 
ment for  the  election  of  superintending  officers.     As  the  law  now 
stands,  a  town  may  elect  one  man  as  Supervisor  of  schools  or  i 
Committee  of  three.     The  same  town  may  the  next  year,  change  id 
system,  and  so  alternate  from  year  to  year.     In  fact  this  is  fn* 
quently  done.     Thus  whatever  advantages  either  system  might  pos- 
sess in  itself,  are  lost  in  the  perpetual  vacillation  between  the  two. 
The  desire  has  been  often  expressed,  in  petitions  to  the  Legislature 
and  in  letters  to  the  Superintendent,  that  a  uniform  system  maybe 
adopted.     Some  express  no  choice  between  the  two  systems ;  indif- 
ferent whether  a  Supervisor  or  a  Committee  be  required,  provided 
the  towns  may  be  obliged  by  law,   to  abide  by  some  one  poliqf. 
Some  express  a  preference  for  a  Committee,  and  others  prefer  Uuft 
the  work  should  be  done  by  one  man.     In  favor  of  the  latter  syt- 
tern  they  urge,  economy,  simplicity  of  mangement,  and  greater  ef- 
ficiency.    On  the  other  hand  it  is  claimed  that  cases  of  difficult 
are  constantly  arising,  where  the  judgment  of  three  men  and  the 
decision  of  three  men,  would  prove  more  satisfactory  to  parties  in- 
terested, than  the  opinion  and  decision  of  one  man.     This  would  be 
true,  in  difficulties  arising  between  teachers  and  pupils  or  parents; 
in  the  location  of  houses,  and  the  selection  of  text  books.     One  man 
often  shrinks  from  the  responsibility  of  an  ui^popular  or  delieata 
duty,  or  if  he  **  takes  the  responsibility,"  his  action  is  much  more 
liable  to  be  criticised  than  the  concurrent  action  of  threa  men. 
Again  any  systenf  of  school  management  or  improvement  which  may 
be  adopted,  can  be  carried  forward  much  more  successfully  by  a 
Committee  of  three  persons,  only  one  of  whom  is  withdrawn  eeioh 
year,  than  by  a  succession  of  Supervisors,  each  of  whom  may  havea 
policy  and  system  of  his  own,  quite  unlike  that  of  his  predeoes- 
Bor.     Again :    The  Supervisor  sometimes  takes  a  school  in  his  own 
town.     However  incompatible  the  two  relations  may  seem,  there  is 
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nothing  in  the  law  as  it  now  stands  to  prevent  it  He  maj  exam- 
ine himself,  sign  his  own  certificate  and  superintend  his  own  school ; 
Uid  there  seems  to  be  no  power  bejond  himself  to  inquire  into  his 
nethods  of  procedure,  or  to  adjust  anj  difficulties  which  may  arise. 
Another  difficulty  exists  in  our  present  system  for  which  some 
lemedj  must  be  provided.  A  dispute  often  arises  between  the  old 
Supervisor  and  the  new,  upon  the  question  whose  duty  it  is  to  fill 
he  blank  returns  required  to  be  made  on  the  first  of  May,  for  the 
i^ear  preceding.  Although  properly  the  duty  of  the  man  who  has 
Bperintended  the  schools  during  the  year  and  who  must  be  most 
QDversant  .with  the  facts  required,  it  is  legally  the  duty  of  the  man 
nit  elected, — the  only  Supervisor  existing  at  the  time  when  the 
tnty  is  required  to  be  performed. 

A  Modification  Suggested. 

To  obviate  the  difficulties  referred  to,  and  to  meet  this  evident  de- 
Dind,  allow  me  to  submit  a  modification  of  the  existing  law,  which 
[  liave  suggested  to  hundreds  of  persons  interested,  and  which  has 
net  their  approval  with  scarcely  a  dissenting  voice.  It  is  this : 
Ijet  each  town  be  required  to  choose  a  Superintending  Committee  of 
liree  persons,  in  the  manner  in  which  Committees  are  now  elected. 
[i9t  Uie  Committee  select  one  of  thier  own  number  to  perform  the 
hities  of  Supervisor ;  such  as  visiting  the  schools,  advising  with 
BMchers  and  parents,  making  the  annual  repert  to  the  town  and  the 
required  returns  to  the  State.  Let  the  Committee  act  as  a  whole, 
in  cases  of  difficulty  or  discipline  which  either  party  concerned  may 
dttire  to  refer  to  the  full  Board;  in  selecting  text  books,  locating 
nbool  houses,  etc.  Tliis  arrangement  would  combine  the  ad  van- 
tigea  of  the  two  systems  and  avoid  most  of  the  objections  made 
ifainst  both.  We  should  thus  retain  the  efficiency  of  the  one-man 
ijttem  and  the  safer  counsel  of  the  three.  It  would  not  of  course 
iflbct  the  municipal  arrangements  of  cities  and  tillages,  by  which 
they  conduct  their  schools  after  such  methods  as  are  adapted  to  their 
special  circumstances. 

I  recommend  such  a  modification  of  the  law  as  I  have  indicated 
liwve,  with  entire  confidence  in  its  successful  working.  This 
»bange  would  involve  a  slight  amendment  of  section  8  of  the 
ichool  law,  and  a  repeal  of  section  9.     See  Appendix,  page  4. 
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OTHER  AMENDMENTS. 

Frequent  changes  in  the  statutes,  except  for  the  moat  urgent 
reasons,  are  very  much  to  be  deprecated.  But  in  the  school  km, 
as  elsewhere,  defects  are  sometimes  discovered  which  a  slight  atten- 
tion would  remedy ;  rendering  their  operation  more  simple  and  sat- 
isfactory. Most  of  the  points  named  below  have  been  suggested  by 
school  officers  or  other  persons  who  have  learned  from  their  practi- 
cal working,  the  need  of  changes  in  the  laws  or  sections  referred  to. 

Calling  of  School  Meetings. 
According  to  the  existing  law,  section  17,  school  meetings  can  be 
called  only  on  **  the  written  application  of  three  or  more  legal  vot- 
ers, stating  the  reasons  and  objects  thereof."  This  is  a  very  proper 
method  of  calling  unusual  or  extraordinary  meetings,  but  seems 
wholly  unnecessary  in  calling  the  regular  annual  meeting  required 
by  law.  I  recommend  such  a  change  of  the  statute,  as  to  author- 
ize the  agent  without  any  application,  to  call  such  meetings,  by  giv- 
ing notice  thereof  in  the  manner  required  by  the  existing  law. 

Time  of  the  Annual  Meeting. 
By  the  present  law,  section  53,  Appendix,  p.  15,  the  annual  dis- 
trict meeting  may  be  called  in  March  or  April.  By  same  section, 
items  fifth  and  sixth^  the  agent  is  required  to  return  to  the  town 
officers, —select  men  or  assessors, — prior  to  the  expiration  of  his 
term  of  office,  an  account  of  his  official  expenditures,  and  in  the 
month  of  April,  a  certified  list  of  the  children  in  his  district  be- 
tween four  and  twenty-one  years  of  age.  These  two  returns  might 
be  made  in  one,  if  the  annual  meeting  were  held  sometime  after  the 
first  of  April,  or  if  the  list  of  the  children  could  be  made  near  the 
first  of  March,  before  the  district  meeting.  As  it  now  is,  the  old 
agent  is  often  required  to  make  one  return  and  his  successor  the 
other. 

Notice  to  CoMMiTTEsa 
Item  fourth  of  the  same  section  requires  the  Agent   to  give 
written  notice  to  some  member  of  the  School  Committee,  when  each 
term  of  school  is  to  commence,  etc. 
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Section  55  prescribes  a  forfeiture  of  one  dollar  a  day  for  each 
day  the  school  is  kept  before  such  notice  is  given :  and  Section  70 
points  out  the  method  of  recovering  the  amount  forfeited,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  schools.  Not  one  Agent  in  a  hundred  complies  with 
tbia  requirement.  And  yet  I  have  never  known  a  case  of  prosecu- 
tion for  neglect  of  this  duty.  The  statute  upon  this  point  is  a  dead 
letter.  Now,  I  suggest,  in  favor  of  Agents,  that  this  clause  of 
Section  53  be  so  amended  as  to  require  each  Agent  simply 
to  notify  the  School  Committee  or  Supervisor,  in  person,  or  in 
some  other  reliable  manner,  when  the  school  will  commence  and 
when  it  will  probably  close.  I  would  then  make  it  the  duty  of  the 
Municipal  Officers  to  enforce  the  collection  of  the  penalty,  as  the 
law  requires.  There  should  be  a  similar  penalty  for  neglecting  to 
make  their  returns  to  the  Assessors,  as  prescribed  in  the  statute. 
Allow  me  to  suggest,  further,  that  districts  should  be  authorized  to 
instruct  their  Agents,  at  any  regular  meeting,  when  to  have  their 
sehools  commence  ;  a  point  in  regard  to  which  there  is  often  a  vari- 
ance between  the  Agent  and  a  majority  of  the  district. 

At  the  same  time  it  is  earnestly  hoped  that  a  regard  for  the 
higher  law  of  duty,  and  for  the  true  interests  of  their  several  dis- 
tricts, will  urge  these  important  officers  to  a  more  vigilant  and 
&ithful  discharge  of  their  high  responsibilities. 

A  Duty  of  Teachers. 

Complaint  is  made  that  teachers  often  fail  to  deposit  their  regis- 
ters with  the  School  Committee  as  the  law  requires.  I  suggest 
that  Section  56  be  so  amended  as  to  require  the  Supervisor's  or 
Committee's  certificate  that  the  teacher  has  properly  filled,  signed 
and  deposited  his  register  before  he  shall  receive  bis  wages.  And  a 
moment's  thought  will  be  sufficient,  I  am  sure,  to  convince  teachers 
dT  their  obligation  to  comply  with  every  requirement  of  the  law, 
which  is  designed  to  promote  the  systematic  management  of  our 
•ehool  affiiirs.  The  Teacher,  the  Agent,  and  the  Supervisor,  have 
their  several  parts  to  perform  with  promptness  and  fidelity,  in  order 
to  ensure  the  harmonious  working  of  the  system.  This  is  as  really 
trae  of  the  registers,  returns,  and  business  affairs  generally,  as  of 
the  weightier  matters  of  school  discipline  and  instruction. 
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QUERIES  AND  REPLIES. 

The  '' correspondence  with  teachers,  School  OflScers,  and  others," 
which  the  law  enjoins  npon  the  Superintendent,  and  which  every 
year  increases  in  amount,  if  not  in  importance,  brings  up  a  great 
many  topics  to  which  attention  might  be  profitably  called  in : 
port.  Not  to  occupy  space  unnecessarily  by  this  correspondence,  in 
form,  I  will  present  a  few  of  these  pointe  as  briefly  as  possible. 

School  VisiriNG. 

Several  Supervisors  haye  represented  the  importance  of  requiring 
three  visits  in  each  term  of  school,  instead  of  two  ;  urging  the  im- 
possibility of  knowing  from  the  first  visit  whether  the  school  vUI 
be  profitable,  and  that  the  second  visit  near  the  close  of  the  school 
is  too  late  to  remedy  any  evil  which  may  exist. 

Reply. — The  law  does  not  limit  the  number  of  visits  which  the 
Supervisor  may  make ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  both  the  letter  and  • 
the  spirit  of  the  law  require  that  the  School  Officer  shall  knot 
what  are  the  *^  regulations  and  discipline  of  the  school,"  and  the 
'*  proficiency  of  the  scholars" ;  which  cannot  be  done,  ordinarily, 
by  two  brief  visitB.  If  the  town  objects  to  paying  for  such  labor, 
as  some  towns  do.  Supervisors  in  their  larger  liberality  will  ofkcn 
perform  such  extra  work,  as  a  labor  of  love,  finding  a  higher 
reward  in  the  satisfaction  of  having  discharged  an  important  duty. 

Certifying  the  Returns. 

Many  school  officers  have  inquired  why  they  should  be  obliged  to 
give  oath  to  the  correctness  of  their  returns,  when  they,  have  al- 
ready sworn  to  perform  their  duties  with  fidelity.  The  expense  and 
trouble  are  urged  as  reasons  why  this  should  not  be  required.  One 
Supervisor  assigns  as  an  excuse  for  not  attending  to  this  duty,  that 
there  is  no  ^^  swearing  man  "  in  his  town. 

Reply. — The  blank  returns  which  I  found  in  use  when  I  came 
into  office,  required  the  oath  and  the  certificate  of  the  justiee  befim 
whom  it  was  made.  I  have  simply  continued  what  I  thus  found  k 
existence.  But  on  examination  of  the  law,  section  51,  item  9,  it 
will  be  seen  that  no  such  additional  oath  is  required.  The  Supers 
visor  is  simply  to  "  certify  that  such  statement  is  true  and  correct'' 
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\n  the  new  blanks  <4>oat  to  be  issued,  no  place  will  be  provided  for 
be  name  of  a  ' 'justice  of  the  peace."  The  Superintendent  will  be 
ibundantly  satisfied,  if  each  school  officer  will  carefully  regard  the 
ibligations  imposed  by  the  one  oath  which  he  takes  on  assuming  his 
Ace.     No  unnecessary  swearing  shall  be  required  hereafter. 

Can  an  Agent  dismiss? 

Agents  in  some  districts  have  assumed  the  whole  authority  to 
lismiss  their  teachers  as  well  as  to  employ  them.  The  mode  of 
looomplishing  this  is  to  make  a  bargain  with  the  teacher  to  leave 
he  school  whenever  his  services  are  not  satisfactory  to  the  Agent. 
Fbe  Agent  has  only  to  say  the  word,  and  the  teacher  must  leave, 
(Ooording  to  his  agreement,  no  matter  how  acceptable  to  the  majority 
f  the  district  his  labors  may  be.  The  question  is  upon  the  Agent's 
i^t  to  make  such  an  arrangement. 

Reply. — Any  such  a  mode  of  procedure  is  clearly  an  evasion  of 
iw  and  an  invasion  of  the  rights  of  the  superintending  officer. 
!h0  statute  has  wisely  placed  the  duty  of  determining  the  qualifi  - 
tttions  of  teachers,  their  success  or  &ilure,  and  their  removal,  in 
he  hands  of  a  third  and  independent  party.  Any  such  a  bargaini 
berefore,  is  itL  its  very  nature  iniquitous,  %nd  ought  to  be  held  null 
nd  void.  We  advise  teachers  never  to  make  such  engagements 
Dd  assure  Agents  that  by  so  doing  they  transcend  their  proper  duty 
nd  authority. 

.  Illegal  use  of  School  Monet. 

Another  important  question  raised  by  the  Committee  of  a  certain 
own  is  this.  '*Have  the  inhabitants  of  any  district  a  right  to  draw 
he  money  appropriated  for  schools  in  that  district,  to  send  their 
UUren  to  the  Academy?'  This  is  said  to  be  done  frequently  in 
hat  town. 

Bephf.  Such  doing  is  clearly  without  law,  and  contrary  to  law 
f  one  man  may  draw  his  proportion  of  the  money,  as  he  improp- 
rly  calls  it,  for  the  purpose  of  sending  his  children  to  the  Acad- 
ny,  another  may  do  the  same  to  send  his  to  a  singing  school,  or  a 
■nebg  school, — or  to  pay  their  doctor's  bill  The  tendency  of 
wck  a  practice  would  be  to  defeat  the  whole  intent  of  the  public  free 
ohooL  Money  raised  by  taxing  the  property  of  the  whole  people 
v  the  public  good,  would  paos  in  this  way  into  private  fiuniliai,  At 
4 
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ID  proportion  to  the  property  taxed,  but  in  prop<lrtion  to  the  nnmbor 
of  children  in  the  several  households.  The  absurdity  of  the  whole 
thing  is  apparent  at  a  glance.  No  man  has  a  claim  to  any  pcnrtioQ 
of  the  school  money, — neither  one  dollar  nor  one  mill, — ^neither  a^ 
cording  to  the  number  of  his  children  of  legal  school  age,  nor  tbe 
amount  of  his  tax  paid ;  except  as  he  may  claim  it  in  the  form  of 
instruction  for  those  children,  in  the  district  school  room,  if  thej 
behaye  well,  or  in  the  shape  of  ''  correction  and  reproof,"  if  thej 
do  otherwise  than  well.  Assessors  and  Committees  should  guard 
against  any  such  perversion  of  school  moneys  from  their  k^t- 
imate  uses. 

Seobssiok  Teachers. 

A  Supervisor  writes,  under  recent  date,  that  the  teacher  in  one 
of  the  districts  under  his  supervision,  is  accused  of  expreasing  his 
sympathy  with  the  leaders  of  the  Southern  rebellion,  claiming  for 
them  the  character  of  patriots,  and  endorsing  the  rectitude  of  their 
position.  Waiving  other  grounds  of  dissatis&ction  which  he  names, 
he  submits  the  question  whether  this  sympathy  with  the  secession- 
ists, and  the  open  utterance  of  treasonable  language,  constitute  ia 
themselves  a  su£Bcient  cause  for  his  removal. 

Reply,  When  a  Supervisor  is  summoned  to  investigate  charges 
made  against  a  teacher,  he  should  endeavor  to  discharge  the  duty 
with  all  &irness  and  patience.  In  mere  matters  of  opinion  a  wide 
liberty  should  be  allowed,  as  also  in  the  expression  of  opinions  not 
incompatible  with  the  moral  safety  of  the  community.  Especially 
should  great  care  be  taken  lest  sny  prejudice  against  a  teacher  on 
the  ground  of  ordinary  diferences  of  political  opinion  should  oper« 
ate  to  his  injury  in  the  action  of  the  district  if  on  investigatioQ 
it  is  clearly  and  fiilly  proved  that  the  teacher  does  ajqprove  the 
principles  and  position  of  the  rebels  in  arms  against  our  govemmeni 
and  has  maintained,  as  is  charged,  that  their  course  has  been  patriotiff 
and  honoraUe,  like  that  of  Washington  and  his  compatriots  of  the 
Bevoluticm ;  and  by  so  doing  has  exasperated  the  feelings  of  the 
loyal  citiiens  of  the  district,  then  th«  line  of  duty  seems  very  dear. 
The  statute  provides  that  all  teachers  ^'  shall  use  their  best  endeav- 
ors to  impress  upon  the  minds  of  the  children  and  youth,"  al(»ig 
with  numerous  "other  virtues  which  are  the  ornaments  of  human 
society,  a  sacred  regard  for  truth  and  kve  of  country. ^^  Such  a 
leAer  is  evidently  "  incapable  or  unfit  to  teaob"  sucb  a  patriot-' 
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km  as  these  times  demand,  and  maj  be  dismissed  as  one  ^^  whose 
services  are  unprofitable  to  the  school."  The  lojal  and  liberty-lov- 
ing people  of  Maine  cannot  afiford  to  pay  for  such  instruction,  an- 
other day  longer. 

Children  in- Winter  Schools.' 
Ought  children  between  four  and  six  years  of  age  to  be  allowed 
to  attend  the  winter  schools? 

Reply,  This  question  refers  of  course  to  the  ordinary  district 
schools  in  the  country  taught  by  masters.  I  believe  that  it  is  ez- 
oeedingly  unprofitable  to  all  parties,  to  put  children  of  that  age 
into  the  common  schools  in  summer  or  winter.  And  especially 
flbould  they  not  be  allowed  in  the  miscellaneous  winter  schools, 
where  older  scholars  have  need  of  .more  than  all  the  attention  which 
<me  teacher  can  give  to  them.  Wherever  the  district  is  largo 
enough  to  warrant  it,  the  difficulty  may  bo  obviated  by  employing 
1  female  teacher  for  the  younger  pupils,  even  in  winter.  But  if  no 
provision  is  made  for  some  such  arrangement,  and  parents  wiU  send 
such  children  to  school,  neither  teacher  nor  committee  can  exclude 
diem,  by  the  present  laws. 

The  Right  to  Compel. 

Difficulty  has  occurred  in  one  of  our  towns  between  the  Com- 
mittee and  certain  parents,  in  regard  to  the  right  of  the  Committee, 
or  the  teacher  under  their  direction,  to  compel  the  children  to  read 
in  school.  The  parents  in  question  were  dissatisfied  with  a  change 
made  in  the  Reading  books,  and  forbade  the  children  to  read  from 
the  new  author.  The  Committee  submit  the  inquiry  whether  they 
have  any  authority  to  require  the  children  to  rearl,  if  parents  for 
any  reason  object  to  it  The  parents  contend  that  the  selection  of 
sladies  far  their  children  is  left  by  right  with  them,  and  neither 
Committee  nor  teacher  can  require  them  to  pursue  any  branch  of 
study,  which  they  prefer  to  omit 

Reply.  Our  stotute  is  ietectire  in  this  regard.  While  teaehers 
are  required  to  be  examine^  iQ  certain  branches,  it  is  M  wher^  re- 
quired that  scholats  shall  MtX^atA  to  a!l  or  any  oo^^  of  tti^n.  And 
the  voluntary  system  pfictkrallT  allow^  ban  always  been  tti^  n^mron 
of  loss  toaeertaia  ehflsof  sdiolan.  In  the  east  refvrre^l  to  abor#^ 
tUs  oppositioQtoreadiiig  was  ''CKtiovi  aad  disorgMrfm»f(/'  wid  isk 
terfmdwilk  Ae  piofer  AMpfaw^f  dbiisbwl,    Tb#  C^swsUto 
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had  proyided  suitable  books  for  the  pupils  to  use  in  reading,  and  the 
refusal  was  of  the  nature  of  open  opposition  to  the  authority  of  the 
school  officers.  In  my  opinion  thej  should  be  obliged  to  comply 
with  this  reasonable  regulation  or  be  removed  from  the  school.  Bat 
the  difficulty  suggests  the  propriety  of  so  amending  the  statute  as 
to  require  all  pupils  to  read,  spell,  write,  and  study  arithmetic, 
geography  and  some  other  elementary  branches,  as  their  capacities 
may  allow;  not  leaving  it  to  their  option  to  study  them  or  to  refuse,  . 
as  they  prefer. 

Penmanship. 

I  am  informed  that  penmanship  has  been  so  habitually  neglected 
in  some  districts,  that  it  becomes  necessary  to  employ  a  writing 
master  to  teach  penmanship  in  the  evenings.  This  State  of  things 
is  due  in  part  to  teachers,  who  are  either  incompetent  to  instruct  in 
this  art  or  have  no  taste  for  it,  and  in  part  to  a  notion  current 
among  the  people  that  it  is  an  economical  arrangement  What 
policy  ought  to  be  encouraged? 

Reply.  It  is  a  departure  certainly  firom  the  faith  and  prac- 
tice of  the  fathers  to  neglect  this  important  '^R"  in  the  common 
school.  The  objection  that  it  ''  takes  time"  holds  ecfualiy  against 
every  other  branch  which  is  taught.  The  time  required  to  prepare 
for  this  exercise,  is  far  less  than  when  it  was  necessary  for  teachers 
to  '*  set  copies,"  '^  mend  pens  "  and  rule  the  scholars'  foolscap  with 
leaden  plummet.  With  the  modern  facilities  in  this  regard,  there 
seems  to  be  no  good  reason  why  .all  the  children  should  not  have 
the  privilege  of  learning  to  write  in  school.  More  than  this,  it 
should  be  taught  with  so  much  skill,  on  scientific  principles,  that 
the  scholars  would  engage  in  the  exercise  with  interest  and  en- 
thusiasm. More  pains  should  be  taken  by  teachers  to  qualify  them- 
selves for  this  duty,  and  committees  should  examine  them  with  more 
care  upon  this  point  Let  penmanship  be  restored  to  its  rightful 
place  in  all  the  schools ;  lest  a  really  handsome  chirography,  now 
fiist  disappearing,  come  to  be  reckoned  soon  among  the  '^  lost  arts." 

Printinq  thb  Reports. 
Several  correspondents  have  urged  the  propriety  of  obliging  all 
towns  to  procure  the  printing  of  their  school  reports.     I  hare  not 
recommended  an  alteration  of  the  law,  to  this  e&ct,  lest  the  towns 
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tlioald  feel  it  an  murmrranted  burden  imposed  npon  them.  Bat  I 
Mrneetly  recommend  the  measure  to  the  consideration  of  citiiens, 
as  one  of  the  important  minor  means  of  creating  an  interest  in  the 
oommonitj,  and  awakening  a  spirit  of  generous  iiTalry  among  the 
teachers  uid  pupils  of  different  districts.  Committees,  too,  would 
perform  their  visiting  and  prepare  their  reports  with  more  exact- 
nees  and  fidelity. 

Other  topics  of  correspondence,  of  more  or  less  importance  to  the 
parties  concerned,  are  not  perhaps  of  sufficient  general  interest  to 
occupy  our  space  in  reporting  them. 

THINGS  NEW  AND  OLD. 
There  are  other  ''suggestions  and  recommendations,"  fiJling 
under  the  head  neither  of  correspondence  nor  of  amendments, 
which  I  desire  to  present  in  the  few  pages  which  I  may  venture 
farther  to  occupy,  in  this  Report.  Some  of  them  are,  perhaps,  old 
themes;  others  may  be  regarded  as  novelties,  and  not  therefore 
entitled  to  much  consideration.  No  ideas,  however,  should  be 
rejected  in  educational  or  other  matters,  simply  because  they  are 
old,  nor  adopted  too  eagerly  because  they  are  new.  On  the  other 
band,  the  age  of  a  system  does  not  insure  its  wisdom,  nor  is  the 
newness  of  a  method  a  good  reason  for  its  rejection  without  triaL 
We  make  truest  progress  in  any  department  of  human  thought  or 
action,  not  by  casting  away  the  wisdom  of  the  past,  but  by  com- 
bining whatever  of  truth  and  ki;^owledge  was  found  before,  with 
such  as  may  be  evolved  from  the  conflict  of  daily  opinions  and 
experiments.  We  find  in  matters  of  education  as  elsewhere,  a  ten- 
dency in  different  minds  to  these  opposite  extremes.  Both  should 
be  avoided  in  the  school-room,  and  in  school  affairs  outside  the 
school-room.  The  maxim  applies  here  in  its  full  force ;  in  medio 
tutissifnus^  — you  go  safest  in  the  middle  course.  In  the  school- 
room, young  teachers  are  more  likely  to  err  toward  the  novel  and 
untried ;  old  teachers,  in  abiding  too  doggedly  by  methods  which 
savor  of  antiquity.  A  true  philosophy  aims  to  treat  all  ideas,  sys- 
tems and  methods  upon  their  merits.  This  is  at  once  true  conserv- 
atism and  genuine  progress.  Prove  all  things ;  holding  fast  only 
that  which  is  good.  This  test  should  be  applied  to  all  notions  and 
methods  of  school  management  and  instruction,  and  to  any  8Ug<» 
gested  modifications  of  our  school  system. 
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Apportionment  of  School  Monet. 
Each  town  is  required  to  raise  by  taxation  for  the  support  of 
schools,  an  amoant  of  money  equal  to  sixty  cents  for  each  inhabi- 
tant This  is  assessed  upon  every  man's  property  in  proportion  to 
its  value,  and  not  according  to  the  number  of  his  children  of  school- 
going  age.  This  money  thus  collected  is  apportioned  to  the  dis- 
tricts according  to  the  number  of  scholars  therein.  If  that  number 
is  small,  no  matter  how  much  of  the  tax  may  have  been  paid  by 
the  property-holders  of  that  district,  tlfey  receive  but  a  small  share 
of  the  divided  school  money.  If  the  number  of  scholars  is  large, 
no  matter  how  little  of  the  tax  was  collected  there,  they  draw  • 
large  share  of  the  money.  This  is  clearly  one  of  those  cases  where 
the  rights  of  individual  citizens  are  in  a  sense  invaded  for  the  pub- 
lic good.  But  no  right  is  hereby  conferred  upon  any  district  to 
draw  a  portion  of  the  school  money  greater  than  its  wants  require, 
as  compared  with  the  wants  of  other  districts.  The  numerical  basis 
of  the  apportionment  is  just,  only  so  far  as  the  expenses  of  schools 
are  supposed  to  be  somewhat  in  proportion  to  the  numbers  likely  to 
attend.  But  this  supposition  is  clearly  an  error.  It  costs  more  to 
sustain  a  school  of  fifty  scholars,  in  the  expense  of  house,  fuel,  and 
wages  of  teacher,  than  to  support  a  school  of  twenty-five, — but 
not  twice  as  much ;  and  there  is  no  justice  in  giving  the  school  of 
fifty  scholars  double  the  amount  which  the  smaller  district  receives. 
Our  system  claims  the  right  of  every  child  to  an  education  in  the 
rudiments  of  knowledge,  at  the  expense  of  the  properly  in  town. 
Fifty  children  have  no  well-founded  claim  to  twice  the  privileges 
enjoyed  by  twenty-five  children,  simply  because  they  are  twice  the 
number.  This  view  of  the  case  is  the  foundation  of  certain  amend- 
ments which  have  been  made  in  the  original  school  law,  as  seen  in 
Section  7,  Revised  edition,  — Appendix  page  4  —  and  as  farther 
seen  in  the  following  act,  approved  March  19,  1860,  omitted  in  the 
Appendix.  ''The  assessors  and  superintending  School  Committees 
or  Supervisors  of  towns,  cities  and  plantations,  shall  have  the 
power  and  may  annually  apportion  ten  per  cent  of  all  the  money 
required  to  be  raised  by  the  fifth  section  of  said  chapter  eleven, 
among  the  districts  in  their  several  towns,  cities  and  plantations,  in 
such  manner  as  in  their  judgment  shall  give  to  the  smaller  districts 
a  more  equal  opportunity  of  enjoying  the  benefits  of  common-echool 
education  with  the  larger  districts."    This  law  is  evid^tly  baaed 


i^mh  the  oorreot  prinoiple,  — the  same  prineiple  in  fiMt,—  ▼» :  tlM 
duty  of  the  State  to  each  child,  — on  which  is  based  the  whole  87a* 
ieiii  of  free  schools.  I  refer  to  the  matter  here  because  very  bitter 
complaint  has  been  made  in  some  large  districts,  against  what  thej 
have  regarded  an  invasion  of  their  rights  by  the  small  districts, 
Wider  the  operation  of  this  new  law.  In  my  opinion  a  still  largsi 
percentage  of  the  money  should  be  at  the  disposal  of  the  municipal 
cffioers  for  the  same  purpose,  unless  this  accumulation  of  money  in 
the  larger  or  central  districts  should  be  used  to  .support  a  graded 
High  or  Grammar  School,  to  which  children  from  the  outside  or 
smaller  districts  may  be  admitted. 

In  accordance  with  the  same  general  principles,  the  apportion- 
ment should  be  made  to  the  several  districts  not  in  proportion  to 
the  number  of  schdars  who  have  their  legal  residence  in  the  dis» 
tricts,  but  in  proportion  to  the  number  who  attend  school  either^  in 
lommmr  or  winter.  Children  at  home  or  away  from  home,  without 
any  expectation  of  attending  school,  whether  in  business  or  learning 
trades,  or  attending  academies  or  other  institutions,  ought  not  to  be 
counted.  The  school-going  children  alone  should  constitute  the 
tMsis  of  division  of  the  school  money.  The  intrinsic  justice  of  this 
visw  will  be  apparent  on  examination.  I  do  not  name  it  to  propose 
an  immediate  diange  of  the  law,  but  to  call  attention  to  the  subject 
aad  invite  discussion.  It  would  be  a  still  further  improvement,  if 
Ae  average  attendance  during  one  year  were  made  the  basis  of 
a^pfopriation  tor  the  next.  It  would  doubtless  operate  as  a  motive 
to  more  constant  attendance. 


Tou  Appbopbiatbd  to  Diffbbsht  Studim. 
One  of  the  most  important  topics  to  be  eonsidersd  in  eomieetioa 
with  oor  public  schools,  is  the  relative  amoont  of  time  properly 
devoted  to  different  branches  of  study.    I  bdieve  that  the  prevail- 
in  this  regard  is  in  some  points  very  errooeoas.    Cer- 
I  occupy  the  time  and  atrention  of  teafhfffi  and  pupils,  la 
quite  beyond  their  inlrinaie  vnlae  and  to  the  damage  cr 
lof  other  bnndbea.    Let  ua  bear  in  miad  at  Ac 

besladiediAthacBmmoftaehooL    Thai 
cC  the  duUna  are  Usnled.    B«l  4he 
an  simlied  ahooU  be  thoae  ef  the  yeatwl  vuIm  p  ev 
cUUrMwhsmthcyahaaenlsr  npoA  the  dirties  cflifBu 
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mind  Again  that  the  Talue  of  any  atody  eonaiata  in  two  things ;  fint, 
the  information  which  ia  deiired  from  it,  suited  to  the  wanta  ai  pno- 
tioal  life ;  and  second,  that  discipline  of  the  mental  powen  by  whieh 
a  man  is  enabled  to  acquire  other  knowledge,  to  remember  and  cki- 
aify  &cts,  to  apprehend  the  relations  of  things,  to  reaaon  clearly 
and  to  act  promptly  in  all  the  buaineea  of  life.    Some  atodiea  eon- 
tribute  more  to  our  practical  knowledge,  othera  to  our  mental  disci- 
pline.    Nearly  all  atudies  of  course  add  something  to  both.    Not 
the  question  for  us  to  consider,  ia  whether  the  ordinary  atodiea  of 
the  public  school,  as  commonly  puraued,  are  adapted  to  aecnre  theiB 
two  objects  in  the  best  proportions. 

Let  us  compare,  first,  the  study  of  language  and  the  atndy  of 
numbers,  as  found  in  the  schools.  Every  child  leama  something  of 
reading  and  spelling.  Most  of  the  girls  learn  something  of  gram- 
mar ;  and  a  smaller  number  of  the  boys  learn  less  of  it,  theoretical 
or  practical.  'To  composition,  the  most  effectual  means  of  learning 
the  language,  very  little  attention  is  giyen  by  either.  Arithmetic, 
on  the  other  hand,  engrosses  the  attention  of  all,  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  course,  at  six  or  eight  years,  to  the  end  of  it  In  i 
great  majority  of  the  schools  it  is  only  written  arithmetie ;  arith- 
metic by  rule  and  by  rote.  The  high  ambition  of  each  aeema  to  be, 
to  ''do  the  sums,"  —  to  ''cipher  through,"  first  the  "Gommoa 
School,"  and  then  the  "  National " ;  and  no  young  man  thinks  his 
arithmetical  character  fully  established,  until  he  can  "get  the 
answers  "  to  all  father  Greenlears  questions,  practical  and  unprac- 
tical, arithmetical,  geometrical,  algebraic  and  nondeeeript  It  ii 
just  to  say  that  a  yast  improvement  has  been  made,  within  a  few 
years,  in  the  manner  of  teaching  arithmetic.  More  of  the  science 
of  numbers  is  learned,  along  with  the  art;  and  as  a  conaequenoe, 
more  of  both  knowledge  and  discipline  is  derived  from  the  atudy. 
Still  it  is  true  that  a  great  part  of  the  time  spent  over  the  slate  and 
arithmetic  contributes  to  neither,  so  much  as  it  ought  More  of 
mental  arithmetic  should  be  insisted  upon,  with  reforenoe  both  to 
training  the  powers  of  memory  and  analysis,  and  to  the  prmetical 
uses  of  arithmetic  in  every  day  buaineas.  And  written  aridunetb 
might  well  be  confined,  in  ordinary  cases,  to  a  thorough  explanation 
of  its  principles,  and  a  sufficient  number  of  example  for  illustra- 
tion. Arithmetic  thus  studied  would  contribute  its  fiiir  prop<Mrtion 
to  the  two  purposes  named  aboye.    It  ia  doubted  whether  the  mere 
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intellectiial  puEles,  the  extnuiaoaa  and  roper-arithmetical  Matter 
eontained  in  some  of  oar  text-books,  are  of  much  worth  in  promot- 
ing healthful  and  symmetrical  discipline,  while  as  an  addition  to  oar 
pnetical  knowledge  they  are  of  none  at  alL 

Bat  aUowing  that  this  l<mg  dwelling  npon  arithmetical  difficulties 
■ay  add  something  of  intellectual  sharpness  to  our  Yankee  boys, 
would  it  not  add  much  more  to  their  respectability  as  scholars  and 
tkeir  usefulness  as  citixens,  to  spend  a  portion  of  the  time  thus  ds- 
wotod,  in  learning  to  read  and  spell,  and  speak,  and  write  their  mother 
tongue  with  more  propriety  ?  I  claim  that  the  thorough  and  care- 
ful study  of  language  may  impart  as  muck  of  mental  discipline  as 
the  study  of  arithmetic ;  and  if  there  is  a  difference  in  the  kind  of 
training  secured  by  the  two,  it  is  not  in  &vor  of  the  latter.  But 
when  we  consider  the  Talue  of  the  two  as  means  of  practical  useful- 
mm  and  personal  accomplishment,  it  falh  fiu*  below  that  of  lan- 

To  read  well  is  an  elegant  art,  rarely  attained  by  our  young  peo- 
jde.  How  few  of  them  can  take  up  an  evening  journal,  and  read 
the  news  of  the  day,  especially  from  the  telegraphic  columns,  intel- 
ligently and  without  hesitation.  This  would  not  be  so,  if  half  the 
time  consumed  upon  the  less  useful  portions  of  arithmetic  were 
given  to  the  study  of  reading, — ^newspaper  reading  with  the  rest, — 
with  dictionary  and  gazetteer  in  hand.  Then,  again,  how  few  of 
our  children  on  finishing  their  course  at  school,  can  express  them- 
selves  with  gramatical  propriety  in  ordinary  conversation ;  and  how 
few  of  our  young  men  pm  present  their  opinions  in  an  address  or  a 
public  debate  with  fitness  and  force,  simply  because  they  have  not 
learned  the  ready  and  accurate  use  of  their  mother  tongue.  Still 
again,  if  called  upon  to  communicate  their  thoughts  on  any  robject 
through  the  press,  or  to  draw  up  a  business  document,  or  a  series  of 
Niolutbns,  or  to  indite  an  important  epistle,  to  what  *'  lame  and 
impotent  conclusions"  do  they  often  suddenly  come,  to  their  utter 
confusion.  And  this  want  of  early  training  in  the  grammar  and 
eompositicm  of  the  language,  is  felt  in  after  life,  much  more  seriously 
than  any  want  of  skill  in  solving  arithmetical  enigmas.  I  hope  not 
to  be  misunderstood.  Arithmetic  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  and 
beautiful  studies ;  beautiful  in  its  place  and  season,  but  not  when 
it  overshadows  and  dwarb  all  other  branches  of  the  tree  of  knowl- 
edge.   Our  conclusion  then  seems  a  rerj  safe  onOi  that  as  compared 
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with  fetding,  spelling  and  grammar,  — ariUunetio  has  leofmA  too 
large  a  share  of  attention  in  the  common  schools. 

Another  branch  of  studj  already  admitted  to  a  place  in  tki 
schools,  is  Historj.  It  has  not  however  received  the  attention  whidi 
its  importance  claims  for  it  At  this  crisis  in  oar  national  career  it 
seems  especially  befitting  that  our  school  children  should  stody  tka 
history  of  the  fathers;  the  fathers  of  the  Settlement,  and  the  Ci- 
thers of  the  BcToIation.  Older  and  younger  we  should  trace  anev 
the  steps  of  the  process  by  which  they  built  up  our  temple  of 
liberty  and  law,  firom  the  foundation  laid  in  the  cabin  <^  the  May 
Flower,  to  the  top-stone  which  crowned  it  in  the  Constitutioa. 
We  should  become  fiimiliar  with  their  labors  and  self-denials,  their 
hopes  and  fears,  their  struggles  and  triumphs,  as  recorded  in  the 
pages  of  our  marvelous  history,  and  firom  the  cost  of  our  instito- 
tioDs,  endeavor  to  estimate  their  value.  In  this  way  most  efibctu* 
ally  can  the  schools  be  taught  the  principles  of  patriotism  miadx 
the  statute  enjoins.  If  in  many  schools  there  is  not  time  fi»r  dis- 
tinct recitations  in  this  study,  some  properly  prepared  work  in  his- 
tory might  be  used  as  a  reading  book,  and  combine  the  two  exer- 
cises in  one.  The  miscellaneous  reading  of  the  ordinary  books  hsi 
its  peculiar  advantages.  So  also  would  the  continuous  historical 
narrative.  Perhaps  for  this  purpose  something  might  be  subtracted 
fix)m  the  study  of  geography;  or  rather,  by  the  study  <^  historj 
along  with  that  branch,  its  bleak  cosst-lines  and  desert  wastes,  would 
fireshen  and  grow  green  with  beauties  unseen  before. 

Agricultural  Education. 
Much  has  been  said  upon  the  subject  of  introducing  some  text- 
book of  agriculture  into  the  common  schools.  The  question  of  its 
practicability  has  been  frequently  submitted,  and  I  cannot  refirain 
firom  answering  very  briefly.  With  a  very  great  desire  to  promote 
the  widest  dissemination  of  agricultural  knowledge,  I  am  not  pre- 
pared to  encourage  the  idea  that  very  much  can  be  accomplished  int 
the  ordinary  district  schools,  by  an  attempt  to  introduce  the  study 
there,  requiring  new  books  and  additional  recitations,  where  there  are 
already  more  than  can  receive  proper  attention.  In  well  graded 
schools  this  might  be  possible,  and  in  a  few  of  the  more  advanced 
miscellaneous  schools,  something  of  the  kind  might  be  accomplished; 
particularly,  if  young  men  should  make  up  their  minds  that  fifteen 
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jean  of  dieir  school  Ufa  m  Aot  wiad j  dototod  to  Ike  onprodiMliTe 
study  of  arithmetio.  In  the  AcsdemieB  end  High  Sohoobk  a  ph)|Mr 
phce  might  be  fimnd  tar  this  stody,  by  the  side  of  Philoeophy  Md 
(ftemistry;  and  a  text-book  of  Agricnltore.  prepared  by  Meisr«» 
Emerson  and  Flint,  has  just  been  issued  by  Swan,  Brewer  and 
Xikston,  of  Boston,  well  adapted  to  this  purpose.  There  is«  howevefi 
in  my  own  opinion,  a  more  feasible  meUiod  for  the  introduoUon  of 
so  much  instruction  in  the  science  of  agriculture,  as  young  people 
m  the  district  schools  may  wisely  attempt  to  acquire.  This  is  to 
oonnect  it  with  Physical  Geography,  a  study  already  quite  gener- 
ally introduced  into  the  New  England  schools.  Some  of  the  topics 
usually  embraced  in  this  study  are  necessarily  the  same  as  those 
wtdck  are  discussed  in  treatises  on  scientific  agriculture.  Such  are 
the  formation  and  elementary  constitution  of  soils,  the  influence  of 
the  atmosphere,  rains,  and  vegetation,  upon  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
the  relation  of  climate  to  various  agricultural  products,  ftc. 

The  work  on  this  science,  recently  prepared  by  Mr.  Walter 
Wells,  and  quite  extensively  adopted  as  a  text-book  in  the  schools 
of  the  State,  presents  many  agricultural  bearings  of  the  subjeot  | 
and  a  new  edition  about  to  be  issued,  might  be  itill  more  s{)eoislly 
adapted  to  promote  the  progress  of  agricultural  science,  by  a  fiiw 
additional  chapters  upon  this  branch  of  the  subject 

Seyond  some  such  arrangement  as  this,  I  should  prefer  to  rely, 
for  the  dissemination  of  this  kind  of  knowledge,  upon  tlie  regular 
text-books  of  the  sciences  on  which  agriculture  rests ;  suck  as  Dot* 
any,  Geology,  Physics  and  Chemistry,  ss  taught  in  the  bigbsf 
schools;  and  upon  pc^ular  works  of  a  practical  and  scieniilk;  char» 
aeter  in  the  hands  of  the  people.  Besides  these  means  '4  is/m^nl 
ftformation,  I  would  rely  upon  popubr  lectureSf  i^nmru*  clubs,*-^ 
town,  county  and  State  exhibitions,  sad  printed  reports  of  the  ssme^ 
— together  with  the  published  doings  of  the  Board  of  AfffrymUum 
and  the  annual  Aeporte  of  its  Beereury,  and  the  weekly  issues  of 
agricultural  journals.  The  question  of  an  s^ieuliujral  oAUff/^,  or 
a  department  of  agricultuml  sciexkoe  in  some  of  our  hig^M^r  fmmm^ 
riea,  may  as  well  rest  until  the  sword  uA  tft^sut;  uA  (tie  bsAds 
Aat  use  them,  can  be  recalled  to  tlie  purssits  of  peace. 

The  mAjoA  of  fAymeal  traiuBc  sa  selkodL  fsoperiy  ijoxtodes  att 
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•ehool-rooms,  modes  of  heating  and  ventilation,  the  arrangement  of 
■eats  and  desks,  the  interchange  of  study  and  recreation,  and  the 
kinds  of  recreation  best  suited  to  promote  cheerfulness  of  spirit  tod 
vigor  of  body.     Much  has  been  written  and  spoken  upon  this  sub- 
ject, but  it  needs  to  be  repeated,  line  upon  line,  until  more  satis{a^ 
tory  results  are  reached  in  all  our  towns.     Want  of  space  oompeb 
me  to  confine  my  remarks  to  a  single  point     It  is  very  plausibly 
said  that  children  in  the  country  have  exercise  enough  in  the  labon 
and  plays  in  which  they  almost  necessarily  engage,  without  any 
gymnastic  practice  at  school.     But  while  this  may  be  true  so  far  is 
the  amount  of  mere  muscular  exertion  is  concerned,  it  is  still  evi- 
dent that  brief  exercises  at  the  school-room, — indoors  or  out,— 
which  may  relieve  the  monotony  of  study,  and  give  at  the  same  time 
pleasurable  excitement  and  healthy  motion,  may  be  conducted  with 
great  profit.     Motion  in  concert,  with  apparatus  or  without,  stand- 
ing or  marching,  civil  or  military,  may  be  made  conducive  to  several 
important  ends,  not  the  least  of  which  are  promptness  and  order  of 
movement,  and  graceful  and  manly  bearing.     It  has  been  suggested 
not  unfrequently  that  military  tactics  might  be  introduced  as  a  part 
of  this  physical  training.    This  has  been  done  quite  successfully  in 
some  of  our  higher  institutions,  the  past  year.     I  have  witnessed 
very  excellent  practice  of  this  kind  at  Brunswick  and  Kent's  Hill, 
Lewiston,  Gorham  and  Skowhegan ;  serving  a  double  purpose,  as  a 
vigorous  and  manly  exercise,  and  as  imparting,  no  doubt,  consider- 
able familiarity  with  ordinary  military  movements.     Whatever  can 
be  done  in  this  way  by  voluntary  drills,  may  be  worthy  of  encour- 
agement ;  provided  always  that  it  does  not  interfere  with  the  great 
object,  the  intellectual  drill  and  the  grand  march  on  the  road  to 
learning.     But  anything  like  a  system  of  military  tactics,  as  a  re^ 
ular  school  exercise,  required  by  law,  as  some  have  suggested,  seems 
inexpedient. 

Educational  Associations. 
Associations  of  teachers  and  others  for  the  advancement  of  popu- 
lar education,  are  not  new,  and  in  our  own  State  have  not  been 
very  highly  successful,  unless  we  except  some  efibrts  of  this  kind 
within  a  few  years.  Ten  years  ago,  more  or  less,  several  attempts 
were  made  to  establish  a  State  Teachers'  Association,  but  I  think 
neither  of  them  celebrated  a  second  anniversary.    The  effort  was 
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renewed  in  1859  and  a  society  organized,  which  held  its  third  an- 
nual meeting  in  November  last,  with  such  measure  of  success  as  the 
'*  times  "  and  the  season  of  the  year  would  warrant  us  in  expecting. 
Lectures,  discussions  and  other  exercises  fully  and  profitably  occu- 
pied the  time  for  two  days  and  evenings.  Arrangements  were 
DDade  to  initiate  a  series  of  county  meetings,  which  it  is  hoped  will 
result  in  the  establishment  of  associations,  auxiliary  to  the  State 
Society.  Town  conventions  or  associations  were  also  urged  upon 
the  attention  of  teachers  as  a  means  of  much  profit  to  themselves 
and  the  community.  Successful  county  associations  have  been  or- 
ganized in  Somerset,  Piscataquis  and  Franklin,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
they  will  exert  an  important  influence  in  quickening  the  pulses  of 
educational  life  in  those  counties.  Should  the  legislature  render 
the  assistance  which  has  been  su^^sted,  for  a  series  of  institutes, 
an  effi>rt  will  be  made  to  render  the  associations  and  institutes,  by  a 
eoncert  of  action,  mutually  conducive  to  the  one  grand  design. 

Object  Teaching. 
A  kind  of  school  exercise  somewhat  new,  at  least  under  this  de- 
signation, is  securing  much  attention  and  favor  at  the  present  time, 
as  a  very  attractive  and  successful  means  of  developing  the  youth- 
ful powers.  The  teacher  takes  a  few  minutes  once  or  twice 
in  the  day,  to  present  to  the  school,  or  to  a  class,  some  common  ob- 
ject of  nature  or  of  art,  seeking  by  questioning  them  to  bring  out 
all  their  ideas  upon  it,  and  by  further  explanation  to  impart  a  ful- 
ler knowledge  of  the  object  On  the  following  day  they,  answer 
unanswered  questions  of  the  day  before,  and  repeat  what  they  then 
learned,  thus  fixing  the  whole  carefully  in  mind.  He  may  assign, 
toft  example,  a  piece  of  chalk,  a  slate  pencil,  a  steel  pen,  a  pane  of 
glass,  a  paper,  ink.  iron,  an  apple,  or  any  other  object,  for  the  next 
day,  and  request  the  children  to  learn  all  they  can  about  it  before 
the  time  for  the  exercise.  He  will  find  that  they  have  learned 
many  things  about  it,  by  observation  and  inquiry,  and  are  prepared 
to  seize  and  remember  what  he  has  to  tell  them  in  addition*  Tbos 
they  will  learn  of  a  piece  of  chalk,  its  color,  shape,  size,  ap« 
pioximate  weight ;  its  uses,  crude  or  refined ;  where  it  comes  from^ 
what  it  costs,  at  wholesale  and  retail ;  and  if  they  are  old  eooogb, 
its  chemical  composition,  etc.,  etc.  These  lenKms  rivet  the  attini'' 
tion,  and  the  knowledge  thus  gained  is  not  easily  tost    But  beif^ 
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than  this,  their  faculties  of  observation,  comparison  and  memory  are 
admirably  trained  by  this  kind  of  exercise  for  future  uses.  This  is 
one  of  the  means,  moreoyer,  by  which  the  tedious  hours  of  the 
long  school-day  may  be  enlivened,  and  the  school  room  become  t 
place  of  cheerful  attraction,  to  which  they  gladly  return  at  the  ap- 
pointed time.  The  time  consumed  by  these  brief  exercises,  is  all 
saved, — not  lost.  I  have  given  but  a  hint  of  their  managemoit 
Several  treatises  upon  this  subject  for  the  aid  of  teachers,  have 
been  published  recently  and  may  be  easily  obtained. 

A  Nbqlbctbd  Statute. 

The  statute  is  an  old  one  and  the  neglect  by  no  means  new.  I 
refer  to  Section  57  of  the  School  Law,  Appendix,  page  16. 

This  statute  is  a  nearly  literalr^py  of  a  similar  provision  of  Ae 
Massachusetts  Law,  and  in  that  form  has  doubtless  existed  through 
several  generations.  It  will  doubtless  continue  to  adorn  the  statute, 
both  theirs  and  ours,  for  generations  to  come.  But  to  what  purpose, 
if  it  shall  remain  wholly  neglected  in  the  future,  as  it  has  been  for 
years  past  ?  It  is  doubted  whether  Supervisors  or  Committees,  at 
the  present  day,  once  in  a  hundred  examinations^  remind  teach- 
ers of  their  obligations  in  this  regard.  The  result  is  that  very 
little  attention  is  given  to  this  higher  law.  Very  little  pains  is 
taken  to  impress  these  higher  principles  and  sentiments  upon  the 
forming  character  of  school  children.  The  manly  proprieties  of  life, 
its  sweet  amenities  and  noble  virtues,  are  all  neglected,  in  the 
scramble  for  intellectual  treasures.  I  submit  whether  our  schools 
oan  reach  the  elevated  standard  and  healthful  character  which  they 
ought  to  attain,  until  more  regard  is  paid  to  this  prime  section  of 
the  statute. 

PERSONAL  LABORS. 
'*  What  has  the  Superintendent  to  do  ?''  '^  How  does  he  employ 
his  time?"  I  should  prefer  for  obvious  reasons  to  make  no  men- 
tion of  my  official  labors.  But  these  inquiries  are  so  often  made, 
either  in  the  spirit  of  a  laudable  curiosity,  or  from  a  worthy  sense 
of  responsibility  to  guard  well  the  public  interests,  that  I  am  dis- 
posed to  furnish  the  desired  information,  so  far  as  may  seem  neces- 
sary for  the  special  enlightenment  of  persons  not  conversant  with 
educational  affairs. 
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general  duties  of  the  office  are  set  forth  in  the  statute,  seo' 
2-66,  Appendix,  pp.  17,  18.  Besides  these,  there  are  the 
prescribed  by  the  Acts  establishing  Normal  schools  and 
re*  Institutes.  See  Appendix,  pp.  28,  24,  25,  26.  The  da- 
us  set  forth,  might  well  occupy  the  whole  time  and  strength 
e  men  instead  of  one.  The  corresponding  duties  in  Massa- 
i  employ  at  least  four  times  the  number  of  persons,  at  six  or 
imes  the  expense.  Itf  is  safe  to  suppose  that  the  time  of  one 
our  larger  territory,  must  be  fully  occupied,  and  much  work 
undone  which  ought  to  be  performed.  Such  has  been  my 
tnce.  My  labors  have  known  no  cessation  from  the  year's 
ing  to  its  end,  saye  the  occasional  respite  of  a  few  days,  to 
strength  for  their  renewal.  Three  fourths  of  this  time  has 
)ent  away  from  home  in  visiting  schools,  conducting  Insti- 
ind  lecturing  upon  topics  of  edueation,  or  in  examining  the 
8  made  to  the  Secretary's  office  and  preparing  an  epitome  of 
le  for  my  Report.  The  preparation  of  the  statistical  Tables, 
f  the  work  of  several  weeks  for  one  person,  has  been  done 
own  hand  or  by  clerks  paid  from  my  own  pocket.  I  do  not 
in  that  the  State  in  its  spirit  of  economy,  while  furnishing 
ither  departments  of  the  public  service  any  number  of  clerks 
may  be  needed,  provides  none  for  mino. 
examination,  sifting,  revising  and  arranging  of  the  town  re« 
B  no  inconsiderable  labor ;  and  the  preparation  of  my  own 
proper,  involves  a  larger  expenditure  of  time  than  persons 
tainted  with  such  labors  might  at  first  suppose.  The  remain- 
ne  has  been  given  to  the  constant  correspondence  already 
I  to,  and  the  other  writing  necessarily  appertaining  to  my 
1. 

he  lectures  and  addresses  required  before  various  popular 
ces,  institutes  and  schools,  it  has  been  necessary  to  present  a 
'ariety  of  topics,  really  requiring  much  more  time  for  prepa^ 
than  it  has  been  possible  to  find. 

be  further  '^  endeavor  to  disseminate  the  information  acquired, 
awaken  a  more  general  interest  in  public  education,"  I  have 
uch  use  as  I  might  of  the  public  press ;  communicating  many 
J  upon  educational  topics  to  the  "Maine  Teacher"  and  vari-* 
dkly  journals ;  thus  hoping  to  reach  and  possibly  to  stimu- 
means  of  the  pen,  some  persons  whom  I  could  not  reach  by 
ing  voice. 
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I  have  thus  alluded  to  some  of  the  methods  in  which  I  have 
sought  to  comply  with  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  statate.  It 
should  be  reckoned  no  marvel,  if  the  labors  of  my  department,-4f 
our  school  affairs  generally, — like  other  great  interests  of  peace,  have 
been  somewhat  dbturbed  by  the  operations  of  war.  And  yet  it  is 
matter  of  congratulation,  that  the  attention  of  our  people,  teachen 
and  pupils,  has  been  no  more  diverted  firom  the  duties  of  home  and 
the  school,  by  the  excitements  of  our  national  strife.  True  it  is  that 
the  ranks  of  the  college,  the  academy  and  the  teachers'  corps,  hare 
contributed  largely  to  swell  the  ranks  of  our  patriotic  army.  Bat 
&e  children  remain  behind, — a  mightier  army  than  they, — and 
along  all  our  valleys  and  hill  sides,  the  school  rooms  and  dwellings 
of  our  people  are  as  busy  as  ever  before,  with  the  notes  of  prepara- 
tion for  lifers  grand  campaign.  Our  armies  on  the  Potomac  and 
ebewhere,  may  linger  and  hesitate  on  the  enemy's  border,  bat  oar 
grand  army  of  school  children  is  even  now  marching  on,  conquer- 
ing and  to  conquer,  upon  the  intellectual  battle-fields  to  which  Uiey 
are  summoned  by  daily  duty. 

The  State  spares  no  needed  expense  to  arm  and  equip,  to  clothe 
and  shelter  her  brave  sons  in  the  national  army.  From  them  no 
words  of  encouragement,  no  acts  of  sympathy,  are  withheld  in  the 
hour  of  trial.  Let  a  similar  encouragement  and  sympathy  be  given 
to  the  more  youthful  soldiers  in  our  army  of  hope,  while  they  bat- 
tle with  the  forces  which  oppose  them,  and  they  will  win,  ere  long, 
great  and  glad  victories. 


EXTRACTS 

FROM  THE  REPORTS  OF 

SUPERVISORS   AND   S.    8.   COMMITTEES. 


The  annual  communications  of  school  officers  to  their  several 
towns,  have  famished,  in  years  past,  a  very  valuable  portion  of  the 
Superintendent's  Report.  An  amendment  of  the  school  law,  enacted 
by  the  last  Legislature,  makes  it  a  duty  of  supervisors  and  commit- 
tees to  send  copies  of  their  reports,  printed  or  in  manuscript,  to  the 
State  Superintendent.  As  a  consequence  of  this  enactment,  although 
a  large  majority  of  these  officers  have  failed  to  comply  with  the  re- 
quirement, a  greater  number  of  town  reports  have  been  received  at 
this  office,  than  ever  before. 

It  has  been  somewhat  difficult  to  select  from  this  mass  of  material, 
just  such  portions  as  will  prove  most  profitable  for  general  circula- 
tion. Details  have  been  omitted,  almost  invariably ;  the  extracts 
being  made,  in  most  cases,  from  the  general  remarks  appended  to 
the  more  specific  statements  contained  in  the  repbrts.  If  the  same 
suggestions  are  often  made  in  the  remarks  of  different  officers,  it  has 
not  been  thought  a  sufficient  reason  for  excluding  them  as  repeti- 
tious. Let  the  frequency  of  their  recurrence  be  regarded  as  an 
index  of  their  especial  importance.  Notice,  for  example,  the  fre- 
quent reference  to  <' school  agents,"  ''text  books,"  and  ''irregu- 
larity of  attendance."  If  there  were  any  curative  virtue  in  the  mul- 
tiplicity of  these  earnest  suggestions,  even  more  of  them  might  be 
drawn  with  profit,  from  the  same  unexhausted  store. 
5 
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The  value  of  these  hints,  and  the  style  in  which  fhey  are  presented, 
are  as  various  as  the  sources  from  which  thej  come.     It  is  hardly 
necessary  to  say  that  the  selections  for  this  Beport  could  not  be 
made,  with  propriety,  from  those  writers  only,  whose  thoughts  are 
most  original,  and  whose  manner  of  expressing  them  is  most  elegant 
Most  of  our  school  officers  are  men  of  business,  in  the  various  depart- 
ments of  practical  life,  and  the  value  of  their  suggestions  is  not  to 
be  estimated  by  the  rhetorical  excellence  with  which  they  may  be 
recorded.     The  compiler  has  found  it  necessary,   very  often,  to 
abridge  and  re-arrange  the  material  offered,  in  order  to  bring  this 
part  of  his  Report  within  proper  limits.     He  hopes  that  any  slight 
changes  which  the  authors  m&y  notice,  will  not  be  found  to  impair 
the  value  of  the  thoughts  presented. 

With  the  still  larger  number  of  town  reports  which  will  be  re- 
ceived, when  all  our  school  officers  shall  have  become  aware  of  the 
new  provision  of  law,  referred  tD  above,  it  will  be  necessary  for  the 
Superintendent  to  make  an  analysis  and  digest  of  the  material  col- 
lected, in  a  manner  somewhat  difl&rent  from  that  hitherto  adoptei 
Some  hints  having  reference  to  this  point,  and  to  the  method  of  pre- 
paring school  reports  generally,  may  be  found  elsewhere  in  these 
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ALFRED. 

In  several  cases,  certain  higher  branches  have  been  taught 
sncoessfuUj,  to  some  of  the  more  advanced  scholars;  as  algebra, 
ziataral  philosophy,  and  astronomy.  Your  committee  are  glad  to 
encourage  this,  so  far  as  may  be  consistent  with  due  instruction  in 
the  more  common  English  branches.  And  here  it  may  be  well  to 
remark,  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  scholars,  in  the  two  coilDmon 
schools  of  this  village,  and  some  in  other  districts,  are  so  far  ad- 
vanced as  to  be  in  need  of  better  opportunities  for  education  than 
can  be  realized  in  the  present  system  of  mixing  the  scholars  of  all 
ages  andP  degrees  of  attainment,  under  one  teacher,  and  in  one 
school.  It  was  in  view  of  this  state  of  things  that  a  High  Bcbool 
was  recommended  in  Districts  No.  1  and  8,  by  a  former  superin- 
tending committee.  We  can  truly  say,  that  Uie  same  need  which 
f(ffmerly  justified  such  a  recommendation,  exists  now,  with  greater 
force ;  since  there  seems  to  be  no  reasonable  dependence  upon  what 
was  once  known  as  "the  Alfred  Academy,''  to  secure  to  our  youth 
better  privileges  than  can  be  allbrded  by  the  common  school  sysieoi. 
Here,  then,  is  a  great  and  imperative  neceasity,  which  calls  for  the 
serious  consideration  of  the  people  of  this  town  generally.  For 
there  are,  or  are  likdj  to  be,  yosdi  in  every  diitricl,  who  fmff^i  U$ 
have  higher  means  fcr  edsealioD  than  the  present  m^pM  of  vitXiA 
pupils  can  albrd.  How,  we  saL  is  tUs  great  Msed  to  Ik  m^^  'm 
justice  to  oarselTcs,  sad  ia  jastiee  to  th^^ie  ymnk  tfM^^i  ii$pmf^ 
the  town,  whose  aathe  eapaidtxa  and  attaiMM^frts  ^sutu  vrJ/  W 
answered  by  h^bcr  edaotsiseal  pmikgoi?  fHird/^  Wf  ims<«1m«^ 
narrow  poEcy  om^  to  ^s^f^sn  «i  hi  fflalM  t^/  ikm  fraf #  M4I^/ 
Such  a  polky  wq«U  fe  a  Ufi  ^m  fer  tfnf  WfM  mAmtM  ikUftmttt  *A 
die  commsnity.  Xilkm  jva  V0»Mi0(^  ia^  ptg^j  Att^^ 
is^no  single  prxsieaUs^  sa«r«50^,  wl^  <m}|  mtm^  ¥f  pmA  \m^ 
fit  to  this  tow^  m  a  ^^  ^!0i^Z;dM  M^  P/^/A,  /yf  k^mAsmj, 
Let  sacfa  aa  wttaa/soL  VMnau^  %  '9^,.^¥^iUA  fi^  itmm%  m.,  m4 
sadi  heeoDe  aa  iribrrwr  m  wufj  mrm  ^  Uifi%  a  ^/^^i^iikM 
oaadier  of  aeMsca  immitmviA.  Ana^  f^vmUm^j i^imik  »y  rtm 
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town  might  prove  important.    Families  often  move  into  the  town 
which  can  afford  their  children  desirable  school  priyileges,  adding 
to  the  number  of  tax-payers,  buyers,  and  consumers.     The  reyene 
of  this  is  also  true.     With  such  a  favorable  locality  as  is  here 
afforded  for  a  good  school,  we  doubt  not,  that,  ere  long,  it  ¥onld 
pay  well  for  all  the  money  which  might  be  wisely  invested  in  such 
an  institution.     ]3ut,  above  all,  the  highest  reason  which  should 
awaken  the  people  of  this  town  upon  the  present  subject,  is  what  no 
dollars  and  cents  can  estimate ;  it  is  to  meet  the  great  need  of 
furnishing  our  youth  with  such  privileges  of  education  as  may  best 
enable  them  to  attain  intelligence,  usefulness,  and  honor.    Your 
committee  have  thus  spoken  of  this  great  existing  necessity,  feeling 
that  it  imperatively  and  justly  calls  for  the  sober,  earnest  considen- 
tion  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  town.    How  shall  it  be  met,  in  jostice 
to  the  public  welfare  ?    Shall  it  be  met  in  the  spirit  of  wise  fore- 
thought, which  aims  to  build  up  a  valuable  interest  in  the  town,  or 
shall  we  remain  content  with  a  mistaken,  ruinous  policy  ?    This  is 
the  serious  question  which  is  now  to  have  its  practical  answer. 
Accordingly,  we  expect  our  fellow  citizens  to  ponder  it  earnestly, 
and  with  an  enlightened  aim  to  the  public  good.    We  expect  tbem 
to  feel  that  something  must  be  done  soon,  and  done  liberally  and 
effectually,  to  establish  and  build  up  such  a  school  as  will  afford  the 
needed  privileges  for  our  youth,  and  become  a  valuable  interest  of 
the  town. 

When  our  citizens  generally  are  fairly  awakened  to  the  great 
importance  of  the  object  here  recommended,  we  hope  they  will  take 
counsel  together,  and  adopt  the  wisest  plans  to  accomplish  it    Your 
committee  would  gladly  see  the  best  system  practicable,  adopted. 
What  would  serve  the  most  effectually,  to  rescue  our  interests  from 
decay;  to  create  an  institution  which  may  become  an  important 
addition  to  the  means  of  our  prosperity ;  to  insure  to  youth,  in  all 
our  districts,  the  educational  privileges  which  they  need,  and  which 
our  common  schools  are  not  expected  to  afford,  seems  to  be  the 
thing  most  valuable  and  desirable,  in  the  present  case.     Whatever 
the  town  may  be  enabled  to  do  lawfully,  to  secure  such  an  object, 
aided,  perhaps,  by  private  munificence,  we  shall  regard  as  a  proof 
of  its  highest  foresight  and  wisdom.     Whatever  outlay  might  thua 
be  made  for  a  neat  and  convenient  building,  and  for  securing  aa 
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high  and  pennanent  %  coarse  of  instniction  as  is  needed,  would 
insure  us  a  return  of  most  substantial  benefits.  The  more  excellent 
the  character  of  the  institution  adopted,  the  more  it  will  bring  profit 
and  honor  to  the  town. 

If,  however,  we  &il  to  aim  at  the  best  thing,  and  which  may 
afford  youth,  in  all  our  districts,  the  means  of  superior  instruction, 
then  we  deem  the  plan  of  grading  Districts  No.  1  and  8,  together 
with  any  adjacent  districts  which  may  be  willing  to  be  united  with 
them,  to  be  highly  advisable  and  important.  This  plan  was  particu- 
larly recommended  a  few  years  since.  If  nothing  better  is  to  be 
done,  then  your  committee  would  gladly  see  this  recommendation 
adopted,  and  carried  out  speedily.  The  districts  above  named  can 
see  to  it,  if  they  choose,  that  the  plan  of  union  here  mentioned  is 
legally  submitted  to  their  consideration,  in  their  approaching  annual 
meeting. 

John  Orr,  Supervisor. 


-o** 


AUBURN. 

While  the  parents  have  been  apparently  quite  interested  in  some 
of  the  districts,  and  have  made  frequent  visits,  thus  cheering  and 
encouraging  both  teacher  and  scholar,  in  others  the  schools  have 
been  almost  entirely  neglected,  left  to  their  own  independence,  un- 
noticed and  unknown,  save  by  the  often  unjust  reports  and  com- 
plaints of  some  offended  scholar.  Parents,  if  they  expect  their 
schools  to  prosper,  must  visit  them.  He  who  does  not  visit  the 
school  in  his  district  at  least  twice,  once  at  the  beginning  and  once 
at  the  close,  is  guilty  of  a  negligence  which,  in  his  business  a&irs, 
would  be  almost  unpardonable ;  for  what  man  is  there  who  would 
employ  a  laborer  on  his  farm,  or  a  workman  in  his  shop,  or  a  clerk 
in  his  store,  and  not  visit  him  once  in  six  months  1  The  committee 
can  do  much,  and  your  board  have  the  satisfaction  of  believing  that 
they  have  disdiar^  their  duties  faithfully,  and  in  many  insUnees 
have  seen  their  labors  and  suggestions  crowned  with  success.  But, 
after  all,  the  great  work  is  to  be  done  by  the  parents  themselves, 
and  the  progress  of  our  sdiools  will  depend  very  much  upon  die 
interest  which  they  take. 
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We  would  call  the  attention  of  our  citizens  to  a  few  points,  which 
may  not  be  entirely  useless,  and  especially  would  we  speak  of  our 

School-Houses. — While  there  are  some  good  and  suitable  school 
buildings  in  town,  there  are  also  a  great  many  poor  ones,  and  per- 
haps the  epithet,  mean  ones,  would  not  be  inappropriate.  Time  and 
the  jack-knife  have  made  sad  ravages  with  many  of  them,  and  what 
they  have  not  done,  fire  might  very  profitably  do.  Children's  minds 
are  formed  and  molded,  to  a  great  degree,  by  their  surroundings. 
The  influence  of  a  good,  neat  school -room,  well  painted  and  swept 
clean,  with  white-washed  walls,  hung  with  pictures  or  maps,  is  incal- 
culable upon  the  susceptible  mind  of  youth.  Besides  all  this,  a 
school  is  governed,  in  such  a  house,  with  double  the  ease  and  satis- 
faction. The  teacher  feels  a  proud  consciousness  of  his  position,  and 
is  anxious  to  have  his  friends  and  the  parents  visit  him.  Health 
and  convenience  demand  a  speedy  renovation  of  our  school-houses. 
Multitudes  of  our  children  are,  every  summer  and  winter,  confined 
in  rooms  not  so  well  ventilated  or  healthy  as  our  jail,  and  then  sit 
for  hours  inhaling  the  foul  and  poisonous  exhalations.  The  result 
is,  colds,  coughs,  sickness,  perhaps  permanent  disease,  throat  distem- 
pers, headaches,  and  absence  from  school. 

The  education  of  our  physical  systems  is  no  less  important  than 
that  of  our  mental,  and  our  houses  should  be  arranged  so  as  to  de- 
velop both  harmoniously.  The  floors  should  be  tight,  the  windows 
arranged  so  as  to  be  let  down  at  the  top,  the  walls  should  be  high  so 
that  the  air  may  be  pure,  and  the  stove  should  be  so  placed  that  it 
will  heat  the  room  uniformly.  Every  school-room  should  be  sup- 
plied with  a  thermometer,  and  the  temperature  should  be  graduated 
by  it  constantly. 

On  examination,  we  find  that  every  district  is  sadly  deficient  in 
apparatus.  A  few  dollars  expended  by  the  agents,  sufficient  to  buy 
a  good  globe  and  a  set  of  hanging  maps,  would  be  of  great  benefit. 
These,  with  careful  usage,  would  last  many  years,  and  be  the  means 
of  fixing  correct  principles  in  the  minds  of  the  scholars.  We  have 
'  endeavored  as  far  as  possible  to  secure  uniformity  in  our  text-books, 
and  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  the  same  books  are  used  in  all  our 
schools.    We  are  opposed  to  any  change  at  present. 

Higher  Branches, — A  most  pernicious  habit  has  been  steadily 
creeping  into  our  schools,  that  of  studying  the  so-called  '*  higher 
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branches/'  to  the  exclusion  of  the  more  profitable  studies.  Reading, 
writing,  and  spelling,  have  been  sadly  neglected  or  ignored  as  un- 
worthy of  the  attention  of  larger  scholars,  while  arithmetic,  algebra, 
geometry,  and  Latin  have  usurped  their  places.  Though  the  check- 
ing of  this  evil  comes  legitimately  within  the  province  of  the  teach- 
ers, yet  their  advice  and  admonitions  have  been  often  frustrated  by 
such  replies  as  these :  ^'  Father  don't  want  me  to  study  this,"  or, 
''  Mother  wants  me  to  study  that,"  &c.  Scholars  and  parents  should 
remember  that  reading,  writing,  and  spelling  are  the  great  and  fun- 
damental branches,  and  should  be  learned  first ;  also,  that  the  clas- 
sification of  a  school  is  very  difficult  to  be  performed,  and  that  the 
benefit  derived  from  the  school  will  depend  very  much  upon  the 
number  of  classes  which  the  teacher  is  obliged  to  hear.  Parents 
should,  therefore,  counsel  their  children  to  yield  to  the  advice  and 
dictates  of  the  teacher  with  respect  to  studies  and  classes.  Scholars 
should  not  buy  new  books  until  they  have  consulted  the  teacher, 
thus  often  saving  much  trouble  and  money. 

School  Agents. — The  office  of  school  agent  is  a  very  responsible 
position,  afibrding  no  pecuniary  compensation,  subjecting  him  to  a 
vast  amount  of  labor  if  he  does  his  duty  with  the  greatest  fidelity. 
The  progress  and  condition  of  our  schools  must  necessarily  depend 
very  much  upon  the  agents.  They  are  the  supervisors  of  each  dis- 
trict, and  have  the  general  oversight  and  direction  of  all  the  school 
affairs.  They  have  the  control  of  the  money,  have  the  special  charge 
of  the  school  property,  the  houses  with  all  their  furniture,  and  must 
see  to  keeping  them  in  repair  and  good  condition.  They  number 
the  scholars,  and  see  that  they  attend.  In  short,  they  should  exer- 
cise a  sort  of  school  police  over  all  the  district*  But  beyond  this 
they  have  a  still  more  responsible  duty,  that  of  selecting  and  engag- 
ing teachers.  The  choice  of  a  school  agent  is  worthy  the  most  seri- 
ous consideration  of  every  district.  Be  careful  and  select  your  best 
man,  one  who  will  take  a  warm  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  schools, 
a  living  agent,  one  who  is  thoroughly  qualified  for  the  situation,  and 
knows  the  importance  of  having  good  houses,  good  teachers,  and 
good  schools.  Every  agent  should  select  the  best  teacher  he  can 
find,  regardless  of  price.  We  fear  the  agents  do  not  sufficiently 
appreciate  the  importance  of  good  teachers.  Better  pay  to  a  thor- 
ou^y  competent  teacher  fifty  dollars  per  month,  than  thirty  to  an 
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inexperieDced,  incompetent  one,  who  will  drag  out  your  Bchool  in  an 
indifferent  manner ;  not  poor  enough  to  be  discharged,  and  still  not 
good  enough  to  be  retained.  The  committee  are  obliged  by  law  to 
examine  those  who  present  themselves  for  examination,  and  if  foand 
competent  to  teach  the  branches  required,  and  to  govern  the  school, 
must  give  them  a  certificate.  It  is  comparatively  easy  to  ascertain 
the  competency  of  a  teacher's  literary  qualifications,  but  how  an 
they  to  determine  his  capacity  for  government,  which  is  by  far  the 
most  important? 

In  many  instances  the  teachers  are  entire  strangers  to  the  com- 
mittee, who  are  obliged  to  let  them  go  into  schools  on  a  sort  of  pro- 
bation, where  in  many  instances  they  drag  out  a  sickly  existence. 
This  difficulty  can  be  almost  entirely  obviated  by  the  agents,  who 
should  never  allow  themselves  to  engage  a  teacher  till  they  know 
his  capacity  for  government.  And  here  we  would  make  a  few  sug- 
gestions, that  they  go  into  the  districts  where  the  applicants  have 
previously  taught,  and  make  diligent  inquiries  of  the  parents  aboat 
them,  and  if  they  have  taught  in  this  town,  to  inquire  of  the  com- 
mittee and  obtain  their  opinion  and  advice  before  making  any  pe^ 
manent  engagements.  Again,  the  agent  should  engage  his  teachers 
as  soon  as  possible  after  he  is  chosen.  Our  best  instructors  are  never 
obliged  to  go  abroad  to  seek  employment,  but  are  always  sought  out 
and  engaged,  sometimes  months  in  advance.  Those  teachers  who  are 
found  in  pursuit  of  schools  should  be  hired  with  caution.  ''  Third- 
rate  teachers  are  much  like  third-rate  articles  of  food  for  animals— 
they  will  carry  the  school  through  the  winter,  but  the  spring  shoim 
them  in  a  bad  condition." 

F   A.  Allen,     ) 

Enos  T.  Lucb,    >  Commitlee. 

W.  M.  Habris,  ) 


AUGUSTA. 

School  Agents. — The  office  of  school  agent  is  no  desirable  position, 
affording  no  pecuniary  compensation,  but  often  incurring  censure- 
even  if  a  man  discharges  his  duty  with  fidelity.  Every  district 
should,  elect  for  its  agent  a  man  who  will  take  a  warm  interest  in 
the  school,  and  use  his  utmost  endeavors  to  procure  competent 
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eacbers,  and  see  that  the  money  entrusted  to  his  charge  is  properly 
xpended.  An  agent  should  employ  his  teachers  as  soon  as  con- 
'enient  after  he  has  been  chosen.  If  he  neglects  so  to  do,  the  beat 
Qstmctors  will  be  engaged ;  and  no  alternative  is  left,  but  to  hire 
hose  who  are  in  pursuit  of  schools.  The  best  instructors  are  not 
impelled  to  seek  for  employment,  as  they  are  early  secured  and 
'eoeive  a  fair  compensation.  Some  agents,  desirous  of  having  as 
ong  a  school  as  possible,  fix  the  remuneration  of  the  teacher  at  so 
imall  a  sum  that  no  first  class  instructor  will  engage,  and  they  are 
x>iDpelled  to  procure  the  services  of  the  young  and  inexperienced. 
Fhe  great  secret  of  success  in  school  teaching  is  a  capacity  for  gov- 
ernment Apy  one  can  acquire  the  adequate  amount  of  knowledge 
to  instruct  a  scheol,  but  many  can  never  control  one.  The  com- 
mittee by  a  thorough  examination  can  easily  ascertain  whether  a 
teacher's  literary  qualifications  entitle  him  to  a  certificate ;  but  as 
to  a  capacity  for  government,  the  agent  can  judge  as  well  as  they. 
This  difficulty  can  be  obviated  by  securing  the  services  of  those 
teachers  whom  we  know  by  trial  can  control  a  school.  We  advise 
every  agent  to  procure  competent  instructors,  and  for  as  small  a 
compensation  as  he  can ;  but  at  all  events,  secure  good  teachers,  cost 
what  it  will.  Better  pay  an  instructor  who  is  thoroughly  ({ualiflud 
for  his  vocation  fifty  dollars  per  month,  than  harbor  an  incotupetent 
one  without  any  remuneration. 

Agents  have  been  very  prompt  in  notifying  the  committee  during 
the  past  year,  and  heartily  co-operated  with  them  in  sustaining  arul 
restoring  order  in  the  several  schools ;  and  in  every  instance,  ¥i\mr$ 
there  has  been  trouble,  they  have  been  ardent  supp<;rU;r»  of  ord^r 
and  decorum. 

School  Teachers. — ^We  feel  called  upon,  in  cou<:]ixnU)u,  t/>  d«y/H4> 
a  few  pages  to  the  subject  of  sebool  teactiing,  luA  iU^  it4in/UiUfmf 
qualifications  and  requireinenti  of  thwe  who  immum  iim  rmfi^mii' 
bilities  of  this  perplexing  vocation.  li  U  uuivermHy  em^fi^tAMA  tki4 
no  one  can  attain  preexnineoee^  or  erem  oieei  wiU^  ^MiMry  mmm, 
in  that  ooeapataon  to  whkdi  be  tXu^A^  YtuU  imy^ffUim^.  T^  m 
calling  does  this  apply  vme  hf^My  ihm  ibat  <<  imfi^Uff^  llu\m 
aa  instmcCor  is  de^rvted  to  his  yr^kmm,  uA  M$  a  4^p  if^if^r^ 
bk  tlw  wdSve  ef  im  yoy'ik,  ^uA  k  wM»uA  ty  a  imm  of  Urn  f^ 
sponrihaity^fefiab  t0  e(«M»l  mp^  for  MiiMlf  m4  far  feUf 
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school,  and  must  necessarily  encounter  insurmonntable  obstacles. 
Children  are  very  susceptible  of  impressions,  and  almost  invariably 
participate  in  the  feelings  of  their  teacher.  If  he,  bj  his  eyeij 
action  sets  a  low  estimate  upon  his  duties ;  if  he  is  slow,  indifferent 
and  stupid,  what  better  can  be  anticipated  of  his  pupils  ?  Let  him 
enter  upon  his  duties  with  his  whole  soul  imbued  with  life,  interest 
and  animation,  and  he  will  communicate  these  qualities  to  almost 
every  pupil  under  his  charge.  Another  prolific  source  of  per- 
plexity and  failure,  is  a  want  of  system.  Many  teachers  whose 
literary  qualifications  are  ample,  blindly  enter  upon  the  ardaoos 
duties  before  them  without  any  well  defined  plan  or  rule  of  action. 
They  plod  on  in  their  objectless  and  aimless  routine  of  stale  and 
sickly  exercises,  and  should  an  emergency  arise,  they  are  lost  and 
bewildered. 

If  a  teacher  is  entering  a  school  for  the  first  time,  he  should  not 
be  hasty  in  its  organization.  Instructor  and  pupils  should  clearly 
understand  each  other  in  the  outset.  This  can  be  most  advantage- 
ously accomplished  by  visiting  the  parents  early  in  the  term,  thereby 
acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  character  and  disposition  of  his  schol- 
ars, and  the  motive  power  at  home.  He  should  not  go  upon  these 
visitations  to  show  his  learning,  but  to  counsel  with  and  receive 
instruction  from  parents  relative  to  their  wishes  in  the  management 
of  their  children.  By  so  doing  he  removes  prejudice,  comes  in 
direct  contact  with  his  scholars  and  their  parents,  and  avoids  errors 
which  if  committed  would  greatly  impede  the  progress  of  his  school. 

Let  a  teacher  come  before  his  school  without  ostentation,  knowing 
what  is  to  be  done  and  executing  it  with  dispatch  and  decision,  and 
his  pupils  will  yield  a  willing  obedience.  Teaching  cannot  be  re- 
duced to  a  uniform  science.  Every  one  must  be  guided  by  his  own 
judgment  and  experience,  have  a  well  regulated  plan  known  only  to 
himself;  and  be  very  cautious  in  establishing  arbitrary  and  general 
rules  alike  applicable  to  the  entire  school.  But  when  an  emergency 
arises,  let  him  act  candidly,  judiciously  and  promptly,  evincing  that 
he  is  master  of  the  school,  that  no  one  is  to  trample  upon  his 
authority. 

In  a  rural  district  will  be  found  scholars  of  every  age  who  deserve 
very  different  treatment.  Children  of  six  years,  whose  physical 
organization  is  imperfect — whose  growth  depends  upon  exercise, 
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should  receive  the  particular  attention  of  the  teacher.  Such  chil- 
dren should  not  be  required  to  sit  upon  their  seats,'  hour  after  hour, 
like  statues,  confined  to  study.  Short  and  easy  lessons  should  bo 
assigned,  which  can  be  learned  in  a  few  minutes,  and  tho!i  they 
should  be  allowed  physical  and  mental  relaxation. 

In  fact,  no  scholar  should  be  compelled  to  sit  quietly  upon  his 
seat  hour  after  hour  in  succession.  When  the  time  arrives  for 
study,  every  pupil  should  concentrate  his  whole  mind  uj)on  his 
books.  This  should  not  exceed  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes,  without 
eeasation.  During  this  time  every  thing  should  be  quiet  and  order- 
ly, after  which  the  books  should  be  laid  aside,  and  opportunity 
afforded  for  relaxation.  The  practice  of  compelling  children  to 
study  hour  after  hour  without  intermission  is  deleterious  to  the  in- 
tellect  It  is  impossible  for  them  to  concentrate  their  thi/ugtit#  long 
at  a  time.  Study  becomes  irksome,  they  become  restless  and  un- 
easy, and  their  minds  and  intellects  impaire^L 

In  the  recitation,  the  instroctor  should  not  deprive  ihn  {/upil  ^f 
die  inestimable  advantage  of  laboring  and  thinking  £/r  Ulu^ff  hy 
vnfolding,  and  simplying  every  principle  in  iiM^  Im^JU  l/^(^r«  i\m 
a^lar  has  had  aa  of^xfftiiidty  to  inrestJgM^  fof  hlmt^M  }NUm 
fBcfa  oppormniij  kft  exajxixtttk«i  Itas  Wn  Tdt^^^A^  %iA  U^  4'^c#  n/H 
fidly  oomprebeDd  tihe  kason,  dies  mmA  SiU  tiU  thm^  Uci  k^Mm^/m 
be  reuderad.  A  properly  trjbdnet^  rt/^iuH'ju  k  v^/ty  itAn^uiMjy^^^ 
m  disciplizdng  tLe  mind,  fitj«Zigtiatm*g  iJUe  m^t^jf],  mA  ^mHnfi/m 
iag  t2ie  Bdh^yisr  to  "Su^  use  of  Isst^iu^^.     liut  ^  i^yctlUJ^  mAa  vf 

radaoes  ibe  yo,^  tit  a  mvart  urxMiOiMb^     Kv  jxufi^M^jf  d»^M  «i 
u*  Lear  a  dase  xwatc;,  wiliiwt  Ititviii^  hm^lf.  it.  dU/i'/v^ 
1  knowleogi;  uf  the  lesacxL.    Ht  ^ujkl  iM  U  m^^»jA^4  w'^th  ($ 
■re  kiiDvdeQgf:  of  Ust  ter:  Wok  utfud.  Vtit  4iii»ul4  iitiu' W>/a  Jl^iAfi- 

it  preriDift  13U  Im^Jb^  Ikr  j»(iiMiiUU     f»imikHW  tU  ^}i»m  ^ 
liier  midessitaid  tkr  hm/m.    M^  t^tt^  ma^Hkm  ^  t^m 
BBBnjtL&L   itpoii  fliftftiftt     Tm  friif^ik  4riMii>d  k  #^  irv^w(i  ik4 
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approach  the  recitation  seat.  Eyery  thing  pertaining  to  it,  should 
move  on  without  haste  or  commotion.  Under  no  circumstances, 
should  a  teacher  practice  deception  upon  his  scholars,  nor  they  upon 
him.  If  unfortunately,  he  does  not  understand  what  he  is  called 
upon  to  explain,  let  him  unhesitatingly  admit  the  fact,  and  avail 
himself  of  the  first  opportunity  to  obtain  the  requisite  knoT?ledge. 
It  is  futile  for  him  to  attempt  to  put  off  the  scholar  under  tbe  plei, 
"I  have  forgotten  it,"  or  "I  cannot  attend  to  it  now,  I  will  do  it 
to-morrow,"  which  never  arrives ;  or  with  a  base  attempt  to  hide 
his  ignorance  by  verbose  and  unintelligible  explanations. 

The  frequent  practice  of  assisting  pupils  by  anticipating  tbe 
answer  by  the  fulness  of  the  question — by  allowing  the  scholar  to 
give  a  fragmentary  and  incoipplete  answer — by  suggesting  the  an- 
swer by  prompting  the  scholar — or  still  worse  by  propounding  the 
question  in  such  a  manner  that  it  will  only  require  the  assent  or 
dissent  of  the  pupil,  should  be  carefully  avoided.  Reciting  in  con- 
cert, in  which  one  scholar  prompts  another,  with  few  exceptions, 
should  be  discarded.  Asking  the  questions  in  regular  order  indooes 
the  pupil  to  got  a  portion  of  the  lesson  regardless  of  the  rest.  In 
every  instance,  the  question  should  be  so  proposed  and  the  recitation 
so  conducted,  that  each  pupil  will  be  compelled  to  get  the  entire 
lesson  and  rely  solely  upon  himself  and  his  knowledge  of  the  sub- 
ject, and  not  the  book  or  teacher ;  otherwise,  he  may  pursue  a  course 
of  study,  and  graduate  from  school  with  but  very  little  available 
knowledge. 

In  the  school  room,  there  must  be  a  standard  of  order,  backed  by 
authority.     This  potent  instrumentality,  which  requires  greater  ver- 
satility of  talent  than  any  other  school  room  duty,  is  the  exclusive 
prerogative  of  the  teacher.     It  needs  a  shrewdness,  foresight  and 
penetration,  that  will  anticipate  and  provide  for  the  difficulties  which 
must  necessarily  arise.     The  instructor  should  be  imbued  with  a 
spirit  of  love,  and  by  constant  appeals  to  the  moral  and  intellectual 
nature  of  his  pupils,  so  organize  and  construct  his  school,  that  it 
will  have  all  the  sympathies,  restraints  and  encouragements,  and  all 
the  ennobling  purposes  that  animate  every  generous  impulse  of  the 
soul,  and  subdue  and  check  every  unholy  desire.     One  of  the  most 
successful  methods  of  accomplishing  this  and  cultivating  the  powers 
of  self-government  and  preventing  disobedience,  is  to  afford  each 
individual  healthy  employment  for  all  his  powers. 
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The  practice  of  multiplying  commands  and  establielimg  arbitrary 
roles,  Uie  majority  of  which  must  necessarily  be  broken,  seryes  aa 

a  snare  to  entrap  the  wayward  into  habits  of  disrespect  and  deceit; 
and  instead  of  cultivating  the  powers  of  self-control,  has  an  oppo- 
site effect.     Scolding,  fault-finding,  and  threatening,  should  never 
be  tolerated  in  school.    They  are  prolific  sources  of  temptation  to 
stubbornness,  treachery  and  insubordination.      In  our  intercourse 
with  children,  we  |hould  be  controlled  by  an  unbiased  judgment  and 
.strict  integrity.     Preferences  and  prejudices  are  incident  to  human 
nature ;  but  rancor,  discord  and  rebellion,  must  necessarily  spring 
up  in  that  school,  in  the  administration  of  whose  a&irs,  favoritism 
is  to  be  the  rule  of  action.    A  school  should  be  ruled  by  love,  if 
possible.    We  should  bring  to  our  aid  every  earthly  device  of  a 
moral  and  intellectual  nature ;  but  if  these  all  fail, — if  the  avenues 
leading  to  the  affections  and  will  of  the  scholar  are  all  closed,  but 
one  resort  is  left,  viz :  corporal  punishment     This  should  never  be 
administered  to  gratify  a  vindictive  spirit,  but  to  reform  the  offender, 
and  subdue  his  refractory  and  way  ward  passions.     A  teacher  should 
not  consult  his  own  ease  and  convenience,  or  be  guided  by  false  the- 
ories ai^  pre-conceived  notions  relative  to  punishment.     He  must  do 
right,  or  ruined  souls  that  he  might  have  saved»will  rise  up  in  judg- 
ment against  him  for  neglecting  his  duty.     He  should  examine  the 
subject  carefully,  acquit  himself  with  fidelity,  and  not  be  led  astray 
by  fallacious  opinions  and  a  misguided  philanthropy. 

William  Gaslin,  Jr.,  J 

Q.  T.  Fletcher,  V  S.  8.  Committee, 

C.  E.  Hayward,  ) 

The  Directors  of  the  Village  School  District,  having  concluded 
their  labors,  respectfully  present  herewith  their  Annual  Report  for 
the  year  ending  April,  1861,  accompanied  by  such  remarks  aa  their 
experience  and  observation  may  suggest 

The  whole  number  of  schools  under  the  supervision  of  the  Direc- 
tors is  twelve;  whole  number  of  teachers,  fourteen.  Of  these 
schools,  five  are  Primary,  five  Intermediate,  one  Grammar  and  one 
Hi^  SchooL  The  teachers  are  distributed  as  follows:  in  High 
School,  two ;  Grammar,  two ;  Intermediate,  five ;  Primary,  five. 

The  primary  bchool,  as  its  name  imports,  forms  the  basis  of  our 
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Bystem  of  education.     Here  knowledge  is  imparted  in  its  sic 
and  most  elementary  form.     It  aims  to  put  into  the  hand  of  child- 
hood the  key  which  will  one  day  unlock  the  stores  of  human  learning. 
Here,  not  only  mental  discipline  and  intellectual  culture  are  to  be 
desired  in  the  teacher,  but  also  the  possession  of  those  moral  quali- 
ties and  mental  traits  which  tend  to  make  the  school  room  attracti?e 
and  inviting  to  the  young.     The  impression  is  very  common  and 
finds  expression  in  the  oft- repeated  remark  that  ''any  one  is  capable 
of  teaching  a  primary  school."     But  the  fact  is  far  otherwise;  for* 
teaching  is  a  word  of  larger,  deeper  meaning  than  that  which  the 
dictionary  conveys.    It  requires  in  a  primary  school  teacher,  moral 
excellence,  fondness  for  children,  aptness  to  teach,  firm  health,  great 
self-denial,  cheerfulness  of  disposition,  large  discretion,  sound  judg- 
ment, but  above  all,  an  exhaustless  stock  of  patience.     The  services 
of  a  faithful  teacher  in  our  primary  schools  are  not  generally  appre- 
ciated as  they  should  be.     There  are  but  few  positions  of  greater 
responsibility  than  that  of  those  called  to  direct  and  instruct  the 
minds  of  children  at  the  beginning  of  their  school  life.     The  habits 
there  formed  and  the  impressions  there  received  are  intimately  and 
permanently  associated  with  all  their  subsequent  life.     Howimpor- 
tant  then  is  it,  that  this  office  should  be  entrusted  to  those,  and  those 
only,  who  have  the  natural  and  acquired  qualifications  for  a  work  so 
arduous  and  responsible. 

It  gives  us  pleasure  to  say  that  our  Intermediate  schools  are  in  a 
prosperous  condition.  The  teachers  are  all,  without  exception^ 
competent  and  faithful,  and  appreciate  in  a  good  degree  the  respon- 
sibility of  their  position.  The  good  order  which  has  characterized 
these  schools  during  the  year  is  worthy  of  special  commendation. 
No  disturbance  of  any  kind  has  occurred  to  interrupt  their  harmony. 
The  recitations  were  usually  satisfiwtory  and  afibrded  evidence  of 
diligent  and  patient  application  on  the  part  of  the  scholars. 

Grammar  School — ^The  Grammar  school  has  well  sustained  the 
excellent  reputation  which  the  reports  of  previous  years  have  ascribed 
to  it.  The  principal  and  assistant  are  well  qualified  for  the  stations 
they  fill,  and  labor  indefisitigably  to  promote  the  best  interests  of  the 
school.  The  annual  examination  was  highly  satisfactory  and  fur- 
nished ample  evidence  that  superficial  attainments  are  not  the  aim 
nor  result  of  its  instructions. 
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High  School — The  character  of  the  High  school,  for  excellence 
in  government,  discipline  and  scolarship,  has  been  fall  j  equal  to  that 
of  preceding  years.  Here,  pupils  who  have  passed  through  the 
lower  grades,  receive  instruction  in  the  highest  branches  embraced 
in  our  educational  system.  The  internal  character  of  the  school 
fitly  corresponds  with  the  elevated  position  it  holds  among  our  pub- 
lic schools.  Mr.  Noble  has  been  untiring  in  his  efforts  to  bring  it 
op  to  its  present  high  standard.  He  now  retires,  after  more  than 
five  years  of  faithful  service,  bearing  with  him  to  his  new  sphere  of 
labor  the  esteem  and  good  wishes  of  all  our  citizens. 

In  the  review  of  our  schools,  the  directors  have  good  reason  to 
congratulate  the  citizens  of  the  district  upon  their  excellent  condi- 
tion and  prospects.  Probably  in  no  year  since  the  graded  system  of 
schools  was  established  among  us,  have  they  conferred  greater  bene- 
fits than  during  the  past  year.  With  hardly  an  exception,  they 
have  been  well  attended  and  remarkably  orderly.  Truancy  and 
irregularity  of  attendance  have  prevailed  to  a  considerable  extent, 
which  have  had  the  usual  effect  to  discourage  the  teachers  and  retard 
the  progress  of  the  scholars.  These  evil  practices  it  is  in  the  power 
of  the  parents  to  correct,  and  they  must  do  so  would  they  have  their 
children  receive  the  advantages  of  a  good  education.  In  two  or 
three  instances  reports  &om  time  to  time  have  reached  us  that  this 
or  that  teacher  was  too  strict  or  severe  in  government.  But  inquiry 
has  resulted  in  establishing  the  groundlessness  of  such  complaints. 
A  school  must  be  governed.  It  must  have  its  rules  and  they  must 
be  obeyed.  To  secure  order  and  to  teach  children  to  obey  are  the 
primary  duties  of  a  teacher.  Without  them,  all  is  discord  and  con- 
fusion and  the  school  a  failure.  But  the  government  of  the  school 
room  should  always  rest  upon  a  moral  basis,  aiming  to  secure  the 
cooperation  of  the  scholars  in  its  maintenance  and  enforcement.  It 
is  for  their  interest  chiefly  that  good  order  should  prevail,  and  it 
should  be  the  endeavor  of  the  teacher  to  make  the  scholars  see  and 
feel  it  to  be  so.  Where  this  is  done,  obedience  will  ordinarily  ob- 
tain and  a  resort  to  physical  force  be  rendered  unnecessary.  In 
these  remarks,  we  would  not  be  understood  as  disparaging  the  use 
of  the  rod  or  ferule  upon  incorrigible  offenders,  for  we  are  not  among 
those  who  believe  that  the  rod  has  lost  any  of  its  efiScacy  since  Sol- 
omon's day,  but  that  it  is  now  as  necessary,  oftentimes,  as  it  is  salu- 
tary  and  effective. 
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We  submit  to  the  consideration  of  the  district,  whether  the  school 
year  should  not  be  divided  into  three  terms  instead  of  four,  thereby 
giying  twelve  weeks  to  each  term,  in  the  room  of  nine  under  the 
present  system,  and  saving  the  schools  &om  the  interruption,  loss 
and  damage,  necessarily  consequent  upon  the  too  frequent  recarreoce 
of  vacations. 

The  only  difficulty  in  making  this  change,  would  be  in  so  arrang- 
ing the  terms  that  the  spring  term  should  not  be  too  far  extended 
into  the  heat  of  summer.  This  could  be  avoided  by  making  this  ten 
weeks,  and  the  other  two  thirteen  weeks  each. 

If  the  scholars  were  to  be  hardly  driven  or  overtasked^  we  would 
not  recommend  the  change ;  for  in  such  a  case  the  more  frequent 
the  vacations  the  better.  But  this  cannot  be  charged  to  our  schools 
at  this  time ;  the  scholars  are  not  so  enslaved.  They  have  been 
required  to  be  diligent  in  school  hours,  and  they  have  been,  and 
have  done  great  credit  to  themselves  and  their  teachers  in  what  they 
have  accomplished.  Still  their  work  has  been  performed  patiently 
and  pleasantly  as  well  as  profitably,  so  that  neither  their  health  nor 
their  happiness  has  been  impaired  by  the  process ;  and  at  the  same 
time  they  have  had  sufficient  opportunity  for  recreation  out  of  school 
to  refresh  and  invigorate  both  mind  and  body.  This  we  think  is 
just  as  it  should  be ;  we  also  think  the  schools,  as  at  present  con- 
ducted would  not  lose,  but  rather  gain  by  the  change  proposed. 

S.  Lancaster, 

A.  LiBBBY, 

J.  F.  Sanders,  \  Directors, 

B.  E.  Potter, 

D.  W.  MOSUER, 


BANGOR. 

The  whole  number  of  schools  in  Bangor,  kept  during  the  whole 
or  a  part  of  the  school  year,  is  sixty-two.  Of  these,  fourteen  are 
Suburban.  Of  the  remainder,  nineteen  are  Primary,  sixteen  Inter- 
mediate, six  Grammar,  four  Select,  two  High,  and  one  Apprentice. 

The  whole  number  of  teachers,  employed  the  whole  or  a  part  of 
the  year,  is  eighty-three.  Of  these,  eighteen  were  employed  in  the 
Suburban  Schools,  aix^-five  in  the  City  Schoola    Of  the  latter, 
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imber,  fifty-three  were  employed  as  principals,  and  twelve  as 
Bistants. 

As  a  general  rule,  the  teachers  employed  the  past  year  have  been 
>mpetent  and  faithful ;  and  have  succeeded  well  in  satisfying  the 
ablic,  and  in  gaining  the  love  of  their  pupils.  As  I  have  reason 
>  believe  that  nearly  all  have  endeavored  to  do  their  duty  consci- 
itiously,  it  would  be  improper,  perhaps,  for  me  to  bestow  especial 
immendation  upon  any  individually.  Teachers  are  an  exceedingly 
^nsitive  class  of  persons.  They  know  that  their  continuance  in 
£ce  depends  on  the  good  will  of  their  employers,  and  that  this 
ood  will  is  won  or  lost  according  as  they  are  regarded  as  faithful 
r  unfaithful  to  their  trust.  A  word  of  undeserved  censure  cuts  to 
16  quick ;  but  a  word  of  commendation  from  the  right  quarter,  con- 
)le8  them  for  many  a  hard  day's  work.  I  would  not  therefore,  say 
ttght  in  public  to  wound  the  feelings  of  any  one  who  has  tried, 
owever  unsuccessfully,  to  deserve  success.  All  who  attempt  to 
»ch  do  not  alike  possess  the  requisite  qualities  for  succeeding;  but 
le  failure  of  success  does  not  necessarily  imply  a  want  of  eflFort  or 
r  a  desire  to  succeed,  which  calls  for  public  exposure.  In  all  cases 
Kcept  manifest  dereliction  of  duty,  teachers  should  be  treated  with 
indness,  consideration  and  deference.  If,  after  a  fair  trial,  a  teacher 
ives  no  promise  of  proper  success,  the  unwelcome  information  should 
e  communicated  in  a  spirit  of  kindness.  Many  sensitive  teachers 
ave  been  rendered  almost  broken  hearted  by  the  thoughtless  and 
nfeeling  manner  in  which  they  have  been  turned  adrift.  It  is 
ttite  impossible  for  committees  always  to  form  a  correct  opinion  of 
lie  merits  of  a  school,  unless  they  visit  the  school  often,  and  make 
tiemselves  acquainted  with  the  circumstances  connected  with  it. 
n  one  district,  children  rray  be  trained  at  home  by  judicious  and 
iithful  parents.  Such  children  will  be  orderly  and  respectful  at 
3hocl.  In  a  school  composed  of  such  pupils,  a  teacher  may  have 
minent  success,  who  would  utterly  fail  in  a  school  composed  of 
sholars  brought  up  in  an  opposite  manner.  In  judging  the  merits 
f  the  several  schools,  therefore,  we  should  consider  the  circum- 
tances  of  each. 

It  has  been  my  aim,  the  past  year,  to  learn  as  much  as  the  mul- 
iarious  duties  of  my  oflBce  would  permit,  of  the  actual  condition  of 
or  schools.  For  this  purpose,  I  have  made  more  than  six  hundred 
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visits  to  the  different  schools,  at  most  of  which  I  have  heard  one  or 
more  recitations.  During  these  visits,  I  have  carefully  observed 
the  teachers'  method  of  teaching  and  governing  their  schools,  and 
have  noted,  as  far  as  possible,  the  deportment  of  the  scholars,  and 
the  proficiency  made  in  their  studies.  The  general  conclusion  to 
which  I  have  arrived,  I  have  already  stated.  Many  of  our  teachers 
are  comparatively  young,  and  without  long  experience  in  teaching; 
but  most  of  them  give  promise,  if  they  continue  to  teach,  of  eminent 
usefulness.  Of  those  who  have  been  longest  in  the  business,  it  may 
be  sufficient  to  say  that  their  long  experience  has  been  of  no  disad^ 
vantage. 

My  intercourse  with  the  teachers  the  past  year  has  been  of  the 
most  friendly  kind.  Personally  unacquainted  with  the  nost  of  tbem 
at  the  commencement  of  the  year,  I  have  by  frequent  visits  at  the 
school  room,  and  by  frequent  opportunities  of  conversing  with  them 
in  the  committee  room,  been  enabled,  I  think,  to  form  a  pretty  cor- 
rect estimate  of  their  worth ;  and  it  affords  me  much  gratification  to 
be  able  to  bear  testimony  to  their  general  competency  and  devoted- 
ness  to  their  occupation.  Having  had  myself  no  little  experience  of 
the  trials  and  perplexities  that  beset  a  teacher's  life,  I  cannot  bat 
sympathize  with  tbem  in  their  joys  and  sorrows. 

If  they  have  derived  no  benefit  from  any  suggestions  or  advice  I 
may  have  given  them,  nor  been  comforted  by  words  of  cheer  when 
in  trouble,  or  of  encouragement  when  disheartened  and  perplexed, 
they  will  not,  I  trust,  attribute  it  to  any  unfriendly  disposition  on 
my  part. 

In  my  intercourse  with  scholars,  also,  I  have  endeavored  to  bear 
in  mind  that  the  schools  were  established  and  teachers  employed  for 
their  benefit ;  and  it  has  been  my  effort  to  impress  upon  them  the 
duty  of  obedience  to  their  teachers,  and  of  compliance  with  school 
regulations,  as  a  means  to  that  end.  In  cases  of  insubordination  or 
of  any  dereliction  on  the  part  of  scholars,  calling  for  my  interference, 
it  has  been  my  aim  to  convince  them  of  their  error,  by  kind  and 
friendly  reasoning,  rather  than  by  harsh  and  ill  natured  reprimand. 
By  gentleness  and  kindness  even  savage  beasts  may  be  tamed  and 
rendered  docile — much  more  human  beings.  Few  boys  are  so  de- 
praved, or  so  lost  to  all  self-respect  as  to  be  entirely  irreclaimable, 
if  proper  appliances  are  used.      All,  or  nearly  all,  can  appreciate  a 
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kind  word ;  and  this,  they  who  most  need  it,  seldom  receive.  When 
I  consider,  as  daring  the  last  year  I  have  had  frequent  occasion  to 
consider,  the  poverty,  ignorance,  and  lax  morality  of  many  parents ; 
the  wretched  squalidnesss  and  misery  of  many  homes ;  the  preva- 
lent profaneness,  not  only  of  those  whom  by  general  consent  we  call 
depraved,  but  of  others,  regarded  by  the  world  as  respectable ;  in 
short,  the  manifold  temptations  to  vice,  and  the  various  evil  influ- 
ences to  which  the  young  and  thoughtless  are  exposed,  1  cease  to 
wonder  why  we  have  so  much  trouble  in  our  schools  from  vicious 
and  truant  boys ;  I  rather  wonder  we  do  not  have  more.  When, 
therefore,  I  have  occasion,  as  I  have  frequently  had,  to  deal  offic- 
ially with  the  erring  young,  I  have  endeavored  to  gain  their  confi- 
dence by  showing  myself  their  friend,  and  then,  by  friendly  expostu- 
lation and  admonition,  prepare  the  way  for  repentance.  'I  have 
remembered  that  we  have  high  authority  for  believing  "That  there 
is  more  joy  in  Heaven  over  one  sinner  that  repenteth,  than  over 
ninety  and  nme  just  persons  needing  no  repentance." 

After  a  thorough  discussion  of  the  subject  of  reconstructing  the 
High,  Select,  and  Grammar  Schools  for  Boys,  the  superintendent 
continues : — 

The  High,  Select,  and  Grammar  Schools  for  Girls  continue  to 
maintain  their  former  high  reputation  for  thoroughness  and  efficiency. 
The  Grammar  School  on  Union  Square  has  exchanged  one  teacher 
for  another  equally  good.  In  the  Select  Schoof,  Miss  Fox  has 
made  good  the  loss  of  the  former  assistant.  With  these  exceptions, 
the  teachers  of  these  schools  are  the  same  as  for  some  years  past. 
The  success  they  have  had,  and  the  confidence  reposed  in  them  gen- 
erally, demonstrate  the  advantages  of  making  as  permanent  as  pos- 
sible the  profession  of  teaching. 

I  have  not  found  in  these  schools,  the  same  necessity  for  recon- 
struction as  ^  the  schools  for  boys,  of  similar  grades.  They  are  all 
so  nearly  perfect,  that  I  hardly  know  what  changes  for  the  better 
to  propose.  If  there  is  any  fault,  I  think  it  is  in  having  in  some  of 
them  too  many  branches,  and  in  the  consequent  necessity  felt  by  the 
teachers  of  urging  their  pupils  to  accomplish  more  than  is  good  for 
their  physical  well  being.  I  think  that  physical  education  demands 
more  attention,  on  the  part  of  teachers  generally,  than  it  reoeives. 
A  souBd  mind  in  a  sound  body  is  the  perfection  of  humanity. 
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The  Intermediate  and  Primary  Schools  are,  though  in  a  humbler 
sphere,  equal  in  excellence  and  usefulness  to  those  of  higher  preten- 
sions. I  have  taken  as  much  interest  in  visiting  the  schools  of  these 
grades  as  of  any  others  in  the  city,  and  I  have  had  as  much  occasion 
to  commend  the  persevering  industry  and  devotion  to  their  employ- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  teachers  of  these  schools,  as  of  any  others. 
If  parents  would  often  visit  these  schools  and  observe  the  self-deniab 
the  teachers  have  often  to  practice,  the  perplexing  and  frequently 
disagreeable  duties  they  have  to  discharge,  the  unceasing  labors  the; 
have  to  perform,  in  short,  the  unwearied  patience  they  must  always 
practice  in  the  management  of  children,  we  should  not  be  likely  to 
hear  so  many  unreasonable  and  unjust  complaints. 

The  Apprentice  School  the  past  winter  has  not  been  so  fully 
attended,  nor,  I  suspect,  so  profitable,  as  in  some  past  years. 

For  the  accommodation  of  this  school,  it  seems  to  me  desirable, 
that  some  room  should  be  permanently  secured.  The  room  occupied 
for  several  years  past  by  this  school,  is  badly  located,  and  is  very 
unattractive  to  scholars.  Moreover  the  rent  and  repairs  form  no 
inconsiderable  item  of  expense. 

With  a  few  exceptions,  the  Suburban  Schools  have  the  past  year 
been  successful.  In  several  of  the  districts,  the  inhabitants  have 
manifested  unusual  interest  in  their  schools,  and  in  consequence,  an 
addition  of  several  weeks  was  made  to  the  winter  term. 

On  the  whole,  the  past  year,  so  far  as  our  schools  are  concerned, 
has  been  one  of  unusual  success.  Both  teachers  and  pupils  have 
generally  acquitted  themselves  with  credit ;  and  I  congratulate  you, 
on  bringing  your  labors  to  so  successful  a  termination.  We  have  a 
just  right  to  be  proud  of  our  schools ;  they  are  the  noble  inheritance 
received  from  wise  and  patriotic  ancestors,  and  they  have  long  been 
cherished  by  the  citizens  of  Bangor,  as  the  choicest  legacy  to  be 
bequeathed  to  their  children.  ^ 

D.  WoRCBSTBR,  Superintendent. 


BATH. 

Very  few  schools  in  the  country  afford  greater  advantages  to  their 
pupils,  than  our  own  High  School.    These  advantages  are  equally 
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iritfamtfieTetiAorall,  riehandpoor.  This  sdnol  tikcB  Ae  phce 
of  the  oU  Bilh  aeadeaiy.     No  one  cut  TBit  tUs  sdiool  in  its  piw- 

ent  (xmditkmaDdoompttre  it  with  the  former  sdiool,  under  the  direc- 
tion  of  the  trustees  of  the  aeidemy,  without  seeing  at  once  the 
gremtly  increafied  adimntiges  of  a  pnblic,  free  High  school  orer  an 
academy.  These  adrantages  are  chiefly  owing  to  the  £ict  that  we 
have  a  system  rf  graded  schools  in  the  city,  and,  this  being  the 
highest  school  in  the  grade,  the  classificatXMicanbemade  mndi  more 
thorough  and  complete  than  in  former  times. 

Daring  the  past  year,  the  new  High  school-house  has  been  fin- 
ished, and  is  now  oocnpied.  This  is  probably  superior  to  any  other 
school-house  in  Uie  State.  It  is  one  of  the  most  conspiciious  boild* 
ings  in  the  city — thorooghly  built,  ample  in  its  proportions  and 
rooms  for  study  and  redtadon;  andUiis  is  at  once  an  object  of  great . 
interest  to  our  citizens  genendly,  and  to  those  more  immediately 
connected  with  the  schools. 

On  the  12th  day  of  December,  1860,  the  new  house  was  formally 
dedicated  to  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  erected. 

Believing  that  it  may  be  interesting  to  those  who  shall  come  after 
us  to  read  an  account  of  the  exercises  of  the  occasion,  I  will  here 
give  a  report  of  the  addresses  and  remarks  by  the  several  speakers. 

Mr.  John  Hayden,  in  behalf  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  and  as 
chairman  of  the  building  committee,  presented  the  keys  of  the  new 
building  to  the  mayor  of  the  city,  and  spoke  nearly  as  follows : 

Education  has  been  considered  an  object  of  the  highest  importance 
by  the  greatest  and  best  minds  in  all  ages.  I  use  the  term  educa- 
tion in  no  narrow  and  restricted,  but  in  the  widest  and  most  com- 
prehensive sense. 

Perhaps  no  better  definition  can  be  given  than  the  words  of  the 
benevolent  donor  of  the  fund  which  gave  life  to  the  Smithsonian 
Institution — ''the  increase  and  diffusion  of  knowledge  among  men." 
To  increase  and  diffuse  knowledge  has  been  the  d^re  of  those  who 
possessed  knowledge,  in  every  period  of  man's  history.  But  the 
modes  of  doing  it  have  been  various.  Until  a  time  comparatively 
recent,  all  modes  embraced  the  idea  that  a  few  should  enjoy  the 
benefits  of  education  personally,  and  thai  few  should  be  highly  edu- 
cated, with  a  view  to  serve  the  purpose  of  directors  to  the  great  mass 
who  remained  in  ignorance. 
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To  our  Pilgrim  Fathers  belongs  the  glory  of  introduciDg  to  the 
world  a  new  and  better  mode,  bj  which  the  whole  community  could 
share  in  some  degree  in  the  privileges  of  education.  They  estab- 
lished free  schools  where  all  the  children  could  obtain  the  rudiments 
of  education,  and  probably  would  have  gone  farther  and  established 
schools  of  a  higher  grade  had  they  possessed  the  means.  But  widi 
their  sparse  population,  that  not  being  feasible,  they  endowed  acad- 
emies, wherever  the  community  could,  with  that  assistance,  main- 
tain a  higher  school ;  and  founded  colleges  in  every  State,  by  means 
of  which  the  students  of  limited  means  could  obtain  a  liberal  edu- 
cation. 

In  pursuance  of  this  system  the  legislature  of  Massachusetts 
passed,  in  the  year  1805,  an  act  of  incorporation  for  an  academy  in 
this  place,  and  endowed  it  with  a  half  township  of  land.  The  acad- 
emy went  into  operation  in  1825,  and  continued  until  1841,  when 
the  present  High  school  was  established,  which  has  furnished  not 
only  all  the  facilities  for  education  required  by  law  of  the  Trustees 
of  the  Bath  academy,  but  has  extended  that  privilege  to  all  the  chil- 
dren in  the  town  without  restriction  and  without  price,  and  has 
become  an  institution  of  which  Bath  may  justly  feel  proud. 

In  August,  1858,  the  Trustees  of  Bath  academy,  thinking  it  best 
to  place  the  funds  belonging  to  the  institution  on  a  permanent  basis, 
'  initiated  measures  which  resulted  in  the  erection  of  this  edifice, 
entering  into  an  agreement  with  the  city  of  Bath,  by  the  terms  of 
which  the  expense  of  a  lot  and  edifice,  over  and  above  the  amount 
of  funds  in  the  hands  of  the  trustees,  should  be  borne  by  the  city — 
the  trustees  leasing  the  whole  to  the  city  for  99  years,  on  the  condi- 
tion that  the  city  assume  all  the  liabilities  of  the  trustees  in  regard 
to  students  from  other  towns.  In  compliance  with  this  agreement, 
the  trustees  have  expended  about  $12,300,  and  the  city,  $6,900. 
In  addition  to  this,  the  city  has  expended  $1,200  for  furniture. 

The  trustees  made  choice  of  a  building  committee  who  employed 
F.  H.  Fassett,  Esq.,  as  architect.  With  his  valuable  assistance, 
which  they  are  happy  here  to  acknowledge,  they  have  erected  this 
building,  which  the  trustees  have  directed  me  as  chairman  of  that 
committee  to  transfer  to  the  city  in  accordance  with  their  agreement. 
Now  therefore,  Mr.  Mayor,  in  accordance  with  my  instructions,  I 
hereby  transfer  this  building  and  lot  to  the  city,  by  the  delivery  of 
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the  keys  to  jou ;  and  trust  that  the  city  government  will  see  that  it 
is  well  taken  care  of,  and  devoted  to  the  purpose  for  which  it  was 
designed. 

The  mayor,  Dr.  Israel  Putnam,  took  the  keys  from  Mr.  Hayden, 
made  a  few  remarks  complimentary  to  the  trustees  and  building 
committee  for  their  interest  and  labors  in  furnishing  so  spacious  and 
commodious  a  building  for  the  city,  the  pleasure  he  took  in  accept- 
ing these  keys  in  behalf  of  the  city ;  and  in  closing,  he  delivered  the 
keys  to  the  school  committee. 

Rev.  E.  Whittlesey  took  the  keys,  and  then  said  : 
Mr.  Chairman : — ^In  rising  to  respond  to  the  address  of  our  hon- 
ored mayor,  it  becomes  me  to  say  that  I  occupy  this  position,  not 
because  I  possess  any  special  fitness  for  it,  the  other  members  of  the 
Board  which  I  represent  being  both  my  seniors,  and  better  qualified 
to  perform  this  duty  than  myself,  but  because  of  an  accident  of  office. 
It  has  been  discovered  by  some  enterprising  antiquarian,  that  long 
ago,  I  was  elected  President  of  the  Superintending  School  Commit- 
tee of  Bath.  It  falls  upon  me,  therefore,  acting  in  behalf  of  that 
committee,  to  receive  from  the  hands  of  our  chief  municipal  officer 
the  keys  of  this  noble  edifice,  and  to  accept  the  sacred  trust  that  has 
been  imposed  upon  us.  We  pledge  our  earnest  efibrts  to  preserve 
this  house  from  injury,  and  to  devote  it  to  the  purposes  for  which  it 
has  been  erected.  By  a  solemn  act  of  worship  it  has  been  now  ded- 
icated to  the  cause  of  education.  Here  the  youth  of  this  city  having 
passed  through  the  course  of  study  prescribed  for  the  lower  grades 
of  our  public  schools,  will  be  taught  in  those  higher  branches  of 
learning,  which  will  fit  them  to  fill  important  stations  in  life.  In 
what  better  way  can  wealth  be  employed,  than  in  furnishing  facili- 
ties for  sound  education  ?  This  was  one  of  the  first  objects  to  which 
oar  wise  Fathers  directed  their  attention.  And  the  system  of  pub- 
lic schools  which  they  established,  has  proved  a  rich  legacy  to  their 
descendants.  Were  there  time,  Mr.  chairman,  it  would  not  be  diffi- 
cult to  show  that,  for  our  commercial  prosperity,  our  civil  and  social 
order,  and  our  religious  privileges,  we  are  largely  indebted  to  our 
public  schools.  Our  country  has  enjoyed  from  the  beginning  of  its 
history  the  blessings  of  christian  education.  Not  that  Christianity 
is  distinctly  taught  in  our  common  schools,  but  that  the  whole  sys^ 
tern  is  based  upon  the  christian  idea  that  all  men  are  worth  educa- 
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ting,  and  are  capable  of  being  trained  and  elevated.  We  aim  to 
instruct,  not  the  few,  bat  the  many — not  a  privileged  class,  bat  the 
people.  The  ancient  pagan  civilizations  passed  by  the  toiling  masses. 
Christian  education  is  the  bringing  up  of  these  multitudes,  long  trod- 
den in  the  dust.  For  it  sees  in  the  working  classes  not  mere  tools, 
fit  only  to  minister  to  the  luxury  of  their  superiors,  but  men,  made 
in  the  image  of  God,  and  endowed  with  immortal  minds. 

For  this  noble  end,  then,  America  exists — not  to  bind  down,  bat 
to  bring  up ;  not  to  keep  in  ignorance,  but  to  educate  the  millions 
that  till  the  soil,  and  build  the  ships,  and  carry  on  the  trades  and 
industrial  arts ;  to  show  that  culture  and  labor  may  go  together,  and 
that  the  more  the  workman  is  educated,  the  more  productive  will  be 
his  labor. 

The  experiment  has  already  gone  far  enough  to  indicate  what  the 
result  will  be.     Facts  have  been  published  which  prove  that  educa- 
tion adds  greatly  to  the  value  of  labor.     Some  years  ago,  investiga- 
tions were  made  by  Mr.  Horace  Mann,  which  clearly  showed  that 
no  kind  of  labor  can  be  so  well  performed  without  knowledge  in  the 
workman,  as  with  it.     *^  It  is,"  he  says,  '^  a  &ct  of  universal  noto- 
riety, that  the  manufacturing  population  of  England,  as  a  class, 
work  for  half,  or  less  than  half  the  wages  of  our  own.      The  cost  of 
machinery  there,  is  about  half  as  much  as  the  cost  of  the  same  article 
with  us ;  while  our  capital  when  loaned  produces  nearly  double  the 
rate  of  English  interest.     Yet,  against  these  grand  adverse  circum- 
stances, our  manufacturers,  with  a  small  percentage  of  tariff,  suc- 
cessfully compete  with  the  English  capitabsts,  in  many  branches  of 
manufacturing  busines      No  explanation  can  be  given  of  this  extra- 
ordinary fact,  which  does  not  take  into  the  account  the  difference 
between  the  operatives  of  the  two  countries.     I  have  been  told  by 
one  of  our  most  careful  and  successful  manufacturers,  that,  on  sub- 
stituting, in  one  of  his  cotton  mills,  a  better  for  a  poorer  educated 
class  of  operatives,  he  was  enabled  to  add  twelve  or  fifteen  per  cent 
to  the  speed  of  his  machinery,  without  any  increase  of  damage  or 
danger  from  the  acceleration."     Many  practical  business  men  have 
given  their  testimony  in  favor  of  employing  elevated,  rather  than 
ignorant  workmen.     '^  They  produce  the  best  work,  the  most  of  it, 
with  the  least  injury  to  the  machinery." 

It  is  equally  true  that  the  interests  of  commerce  are  promoted  by 
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•ducUkxL  The  attntkn  of  English  statesmen  baa  beoi  altraeled 
to  tteadfiatige  lAiiA  our  syston  of  popnlmr  edaeatxA  baa  giTen  to 
the  commercial  marine  rf  the  United  States.  Papers  wei>?  presented 
to  the  English  Parliamoit  in  1818,  \rhich  proTed  ''  that  Americm 
ships  mainfained  a  decided  preference  over  British  ships ;  that  Amer- 
ican captains  and  seamen,  are,  on  the  whole,  superior  to  English 
seamen,  and  this  snperimty  is  mainly  attributed  to  their  better  edu- 
cation." 

With  the  inflaence  of  oar  public  schools  on  social  and  religious 
life,  we  aire  all  &miliar.  We  know  how  education  enriches  a  man's 
life,  broadens  his  field  of  thought,  and  multiplies  his  interests  and 
pleasures ;  we  know  how  it  refines  the  tastes,  and  so  elevates  society, 
and  gives  it  a  higher  tone  of  culture.  We  know  how  it  fits  the  mind 
to  grasp  moral  and  religious  truth,  and  so  to  resist  the  assaults  of 
error.  Our  Puritan  Fathers,  therefore,  did  wisely  in  building  the 
school-house  beside  the  church,  and  in  m%)cing  careful  provision  for 
the  intellectual  training  of  their  children.  And  we  shall  do  wisely 
if  we  follow  their  example,  and  devote  our  wealth  and  our  earnest 
attention  to  the  support  and  the  improvement  of  our  public  schools. 
Samuel  F.  Dike,  then  made  a  brief  dedicatory  address,  as  follows : 
Thirty-three  years  ago  the  Trustees  of  the  Bath  Academy  began 
to  prepare  to  build  the  old  house  which  we  have  just  left.  Thirty- 
two  years  ago,  it  was  in  part,  finished.  Thirty-one  years  ago,  it 
seems  by  the  records,  to  have  been  so  far  finished,  that  it  could  be 
occupied  by  a  female  teacher.  The  sum  appropriated  by  the  Trus- 
tees for  that  house,  was  two  thousand  dollars.  The  size  of  that 
house  was  38  by  48.  That  was  quite  a  spacious  house  for  Bath  at 
that  day. 

We  have  now  assembled  in  the  new  house,  and  you  do  not  need 
to  have  me  remind  you  that  this  latter  house  is  greater  than  the 
former.  The  size  of  this  house  is  49  by  75.  The  main  rooms  for 
study  are  larger  than  the  old  building.  The  cost  of  the  new  house 
is  more  than  twenty  thousand  dollars.  Look  at  the  spacious  rooms 
below  this  spacious  hall,  and  all  the  conveniences  within  and  about 
the  house.  It  gives  us  all  great  pleasure,  that  to-morrow,  we  shall 
begin  to  occupy  such  a  spacious,  convenient  and  beautiful  building. 
We  feel  as  if  we  were  entering  upon  a  new  era.  In  looking  back 
into  the  past  of  our  city  the  thought  comes  very  forcibly  into  mind, 
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what  a  change  in  school-houses,  in  teachers,  in  modes  of  teaching 
and  in  the  ideas  of  community  on  the  subject  of  education,  between 
this  day  and  thirty  years  ago.  Look  at  our  schools  to-day,  and 
compare  them  with  those  in  town  thirty  years  ago.  Look  at  this 
house,  and  compare  it  with  the  house  built  thirty  years  ago,  just 
below  us.  We  do  not  mean  to  speak  of  the  difference  between  to- 
day and  thirty  years  ago  this  day.  so  much  in  respect  to  what  we 
have  already  attained,  as  in  respect  to  what  we  shall  attain  by  pur- 
suing the  new  views  of  education,  which  we  are  now  beginning  to 
entertain.  We  are  now  just  learning  that  our  old  methods  of  in- 
struction are  not  those  best  calculated  to  develope  and  strengthen 
all  the  faculties  and  powers  of  mind  and  body.  It  is  beginning  to 
be  seen  that  the  mere  attainment  of  facts  in  science,  language,  his- 
tory, &c.,  is  not  education.  Education  is  something  more  than  fill- 
ing the  memory  with  knowledge.  Books  and  the  collection  of  facts 
are  of  value  in  their  proper  places ;  they  constitute  a  part  of  eda- 
cation. 

But,  true  education  does  more  than  merely  heap  together  fia^ts, 
and  gather  into  our  own  store-house  the  knowledges  which  have  been 
gained  by  other  men.  It  does  more  than  to  impart  knowledge ;  it 
imparts  the  ability  to  make  a  skilful  use  of  all  the  powers  and  fac- 
ulties of  the  human  mind.  True  education  educates  the  mind ;  all 
its  powers  and  faculties ;  the  whole  man. 

It  educates  the  senses.  It  is  a  part  of  education  which  has  been 
hitherto,  too  much  neglected;  the  education  of  the  senses.  The 
senses  may  be,  and  ought  to  be,  much  better  educated  than  they 
usually  are  :  we  ought  to  learn  and  observe  more  carefully ;  to  hear 
more  carefully ;  to  see  more  carefully ;  and  to  distinguish  the  true 
from  the  false,  more  carefully.  How  much  more  men  might  learn 
from  well-formed  habits  of  observation !  A  thousand  facts  are  at- 
tained by  the  close  observer  of  Nature,  where  one  is  attained  by  the 
stupid,  ignorant  and  inattentive  mind.  A  man  who  ia  deprived  of 
one  or  two  of  the  senses,  is  apt  to  educate  much  more  carefully  the 
other  senses  of  which  he  is  possessed.  The  blind  man  educates  his 
sense  of  hearing,  or  sense  of  touch;  the  deaf,  his  sense  of  sight; 
the  dumb,  his  remaining  senses,  &c.  They  do  this  from  necessity. 
You  are  acquainted  with  facts,  or  persons  whose  cases  will  illustrate 
this  point. 
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l^ow  I  beljeTe,it  isqaitepoBBible  for  us  all  to  eineile  these  i 
as  carefally  and  skiUiilly,  as  the  man,  who  is  depriTed  of  some  one 
Hr  more,  edacates  his  remaining  senses.  It  is  said  to  ha^e  been 
clearly  proved  that  the  blind  do  not  hear  more  acutely  or  moreacca- 
lately  than  others,  as  £yr  as  the  sense  itself  is  eoncemed.  Bat  they 
have  aoqoiied  a  greater  skill  in  the  use  of  those  senses,  because  they 
have,  in  a  d^ree,  been  compelled  to  do  so.  They  haye  so  educated 
and  disciplined  those  senses  which  they  do  possess,  as  to  be  able  to 
use  them  often  with  great  skill.  Their  perceptions  are  s(Hnetimes 
wonderfally  quick  and  certain.  True  edacation  gives  us  greater 
skill  and  ability  to  use  every  power  and  fiurolty,  given  to  ns  by  our 
Creator.  It  teaches  ns  how  to  work  to  the  best  advantage,  and  thus 
enables  ns  to  do  more  than  we  can  without  it  It  not  merely  makes 
us  wiser  men,  but  also  makes  us  more  skilful  and  able  actors,  doers 
and  laborers. 

Some  men  think  they  have  education  when  they  are  merely  pos- 
sessed of  knowledge ;  when  they  only  know  what  other  wise  men 
know.  But,  then,  they  only  possess  other  men's  knowledge.  They 
have  borrowed  other  men's  tools  or  implements,  probably  without 
their  skill  in  the  use  of  them.  This  they  cannot  borrow  so  easily. 
They  think  they  see,  when  they  only  see  how  much  other  men  know. 
They  think  they  have  been  instructed,  when  they  have  only  learned 
that  other  men  know  some  things.  True  education  gives  men  more 
full  possession  of  their  own  powers  of  mind.  It  causes  men  to  arise 
and  stand  upon  their  own  feet.  It  gives  them  additional  strength 
and  ability,  and  skilfulness  and  power. 

True  education  makes  the  men  of  the  day — the  great  men,  the 
useful  men,  the  active,  energetic  men.  It  educates  them  for  their 
places.  It  makes  statesmen,  lawyers,  editors  of  newspapers,  finan- 
cieis,  engineers,  architects,  teachers.  The  true  education  of  man 
tends  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  age,  whether  they  be  to  build  cities, 
govern  states,  command  armies,  or  solve  any  or  all  the  problems  of 
human  life.  I  care  not  whether  these  men  are  educated  in  colleges 
or  schools ;  or  in  the  great  school  of  human  life ;  they  are  educated 
men. 

George  Stephenson,  the  great  civil  engineer,  was  an  educated 
man.  Though  at  eighteen  years  of  age,  he  could  not  read  his  mother 
tongue,  and  by  practicing  <' pothooks,"  even  at  nineteen  could  only 
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vrrite  his  own  name,  jet,  in  a  few  years  afterwards  be  appeared  be- 
fore committees  of  parliament,  and  scientific  and  learned  men,  and 
often  got  the  better  of  them  in  argument  on  scientific  subjects ;  uid 
at  last  attained  the  position  of  one  of  the  foremost  men  of  his  dij. 
He  was  self-educated,  but  he  was  none  the  less  an  educated  man. 
Men  are  not  fully  educated  in  a  single  room  or  a  single  school,  or 
college,  or  institution.     Life  opens  many  different  departments.  All 
the  opportunities  on  earth  serve  to  educate  more  perfectly,  the  faith- 
ful student,  and  fit  him  for  a  higher  state  of  existence  hereafter. 
We  must  not  reject  any  of  them ;  but  welcome  the  school,  the  col- 
lege, the  institutions  of  learning,  the  lessons  of  human  life,  eyeiy 
mode  of  promoting  the  progress  and  education  of  man.     The  school- 
house  has  an  influence  more  than  mere  brick  waUs.       Virtue  goes 
forth  even  from  the  hem  of  the  garments.     The  memory,  the 
senses,  the  powers  of  observation  and  reflection,  and  the  rational 
powers,  all  need  to  be  educated.     And  books,  and  schools,  and  col- 
leges, and  the  knowledge  of  other  men,  and  their  wisdom,  and  accu- 
rate observation,  and  close  application, — ^all  contribute  their  part  in 
perfecting  the  work  of  true  education.     Let  us  welcome  them  all. 
Let  us  give  our  sympathies  and  aid  to  them  all.     Let  us  notbelicTe 
that  the  education  of  the  past,  or  even  the  education  of  to-day,  is 
sufficient  for  the  man  and  woman  of  the  coming  days.     New  times 
and  conditions  of  the  world,  new  states  of  human  society  are  press- 
ing closely  upon  us,  and  the  men  must  be  raised  up  for  the  times. 
Already  we  see  in  the  distant  horizon,  dark  clouds  gathering  over 
our  beloved  country;  and  we  hear  the  low  murmur  of  the  thunder; 
but  we  trust  that,  through  all  the  agencies  which  are  at  work  at  this 
day,  Grod  will  raise  up  great  and  good  men,  who  will  stand  at  the 
helm  of  the  Ship  of  State,  and,  under  the  guiding  wisdom  and  prov- 
idence of  God,  direct  us  safely  through  all  our  troubles,  and  bring 
us  into  the  haven  of  peace. 

Greece  and  Rome  had  their  peculiar  means  of  education — their 
schools  of  philosophy,  their  forum,  their  civil  governments  and  their 
great  men.  They  educated  men  in  some  way,  if  they  had  not  our 
educational  system ;  for  great  men  are  educated  men.  They  are 
educated  for  the  times,  for  the  wants  of  the  age  in  which  they  li?e, 
for  the  country  and  the  states  of  civilization.  Then  great  men,  like 
Pericles,  Demosthenes,  Cicero  and  Csesar,  meet  the  people  fiice  to 
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,  and  by  that  means  become  skilful  in  controlling  and  goyerning. 
live  in  a  very  different  age,  and  in  different  states  and  conditions 
le  people  as  to  religous,  moral,  intellectual  and  physical  culture ; 

the  education  which  was  wise  and  good  for  those  days,  must  be 
measurably  modified  for  our  day,  and  race,  and  civilization,  and 
;ion.  It  is  for  the  education  of  the  men  and  women  of  to-day, 
lorrow  and  the  future,  that  we  need  to  provide ;  to  work ;  and 
tromote  which,  all  our  sympathies  and  best  endeavors  are  needed, 
let  us  all  unite  to-day,  to  dedicate  this  building  and  all  that  be- 
tfi  to  it,  however  humble  the  position  it  shall  hold  in  the  great 
Id,  to  the  purposes  of  true  education.  Let  us  foster  such  an 
cation  here,  and  give  it  our  support, — give  of  our  means,  for  we 
bave  something  to  give,  though  it  be  but  the  widow's  mite,  and 
1  sound  learning  will  be  promoted,  humanity  will  be  aided,  and 
christian  faith  and  christian  religion  will  be  strengthened  and  in- 
Bed  among  men :  and  the  world  will  be  better  for  our  having 
d  and  acted  even  the  humblest  part  in  it. 
)r.  Sheldon  then  spoke  substantially,  as  follows : 
It.  Chairman : — As  I  cast  my  eyes  around  this  spacious  hall, 
upper  story  of  this  High  school  edifice,  my  first  impulse  is  to 
gratulate  the  trustees  and  their  building  committee,  on  the  suc- 
iiil  accomplishment  of  their  plan  and  uYidertaking.  With  them 
•  I  congratulate  the  citizens  of  Bath,  and  the  fathers  and  mothers 
mg  us,  whose  children  are  here  to  be  trained,  on  this  important 
»3ion  to  their  educational  facilities.  I  am  glad  to  see  so  many 
hem  now  present  We  have  here  a  building  for  our  High  school, 
ch  is  second  to  none  of  its  class  in  the  State.     I  rejoice  with  you 

that  we  to-day  see  the  realized  fruit  of  so  much  outlay,  toil  and 
rgy,  and  of  so  much  well-applied  skill.  Our  city  is  honored  in 
ing  such  a  noble,  well-contrived  and  well-furnished  edifice  for 
accommodation  of  the  teachers  and  pupils  of  its  fiigh  school. 

bad  not  thought,  Mr.  Chairman,  of  saying  a  word  about  this 
)e  of  workmanship;  but  no  sooner  had  I  stepped  upon  this  plat- 
Q,  and  looked  around  on  this  audience,  than  these  sentences  came 
idden  to  my  lips.     Excuse  me,  sir,  if  they  come  less  fitly  from 

than  from  another. 

have  no  premeditated  speech  to  make.  The  few  remarks  which 
ay  off^  will  be  but  a  partial  analysis  and  expansion  of  an  idea 
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which  you  have  just  heard  from  the  Rev.  Mr.  Whittlesey,  one  of 
my  esteemed  associates  on  the  school  committee.  He  has  told  joa 
that  this  building  was  erected  to  aid  in  the  work  of  giving  to  our 
children  a  christian  education.  I  heartily  reaffirm  the  declaration. 
What  we  should  all  specially  desire  for  our  children  is  that  they  may 
be  trained  under  the  presiding  influence,  and  the  guiding  spirit  of 
Christianity. 

But  here  the  question  suggests  itself  to  me,  and  probably  to  many 
of  you :  What  is  a  christian  education  ?  What  do  we  mean — what 
ought  we  to  be  understood  to  mean,  when  we  say  that  the  object 
aimed  at  in  all  our  schools  is  to  give  to  the  young  a  christian  edu- 
cation? Our  city,  for  instance,  makes  a  yearly  appropriation  of 
about  ten  thousand  dollars  for  the  support  of  its  different  schools ; 
which  is,  I  suppose,  a  somewhat  greater  sum  than  is  raised  in  all 
our  religious  societies,  to  meet  the  annual  expenses  of  christian  teach- 
ing and  christian  worship.  Is  it  then  the  wish  of  the  city,  that  there 
should  be  continued,  during  the  six  days  on  which  our  children 
gather  in  the  schools,  substantially  that  sort  of  instruction,  which  is 
wont  to  be  imparted  on  one  day  to  the  various  Sunday  congrega- 
tions. Is  this  what  any  of  us  intend  by  giving  a  christian  educa- 
tion ?  I  do  not,  sir,  so  understand  the  matter ;  and  I  do  not  imag- 
ine that  anybody  so  regards  it.  I  believe  that  our  city  would  not 
appropriate  so  large  a  sum  for  its  schools,  if  the  special  contents  of 
what  we  variously  mean  by  Christianity  were  mainly  taught  in  them. 
The  school  is  unlike  the  church,  and  calls  for  different,  though  not 
opposite  teachings.  It  is  no  place  for  sectarian  drilling  and  infla- 
ence.  Neither  the  stricter  nor  the  freer  sects  would  justify  any  such 
course.  The  school,  further,  must  not  interfere  with  the  family,  as 
it  might  do,  by  making  its  religious  teachings  too  special,  nor  can 
it  be  relied  on  to  supply  the  deficiencies  of  the  family,  and  to  per- 
form the  whole  of  its  proper  work  in  this  respect. 

It  seems  to  me  that  wo  make  the  education  given  in  our  schools 
christian^  so  far  as  this  is  practicable,  and  on  the  whole  desirable, 
when  we  take  care  that  it  be  conducted  in  recognized  agreement  with 
the  commonly  acknowledged  sentiments  and  teachings  of  Christianity. 
To  secure  this  object,  the  school  committee  require  that  a  portion  of 
the  scriptures  be  daily  read  in  each  of  the  schools,  and  that  on  the 
morning  of  each  day  they  be  opened  with  prayer ;  the  teachers  being 
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X  liberty  to  use  either  tie  Lord's  Prayer,  or  such  other  form,  or  free 
itterances  of  devout  address  and  petition  to  our  heavenly  Father,  as 
liey  may  prefer. 

It  is  a  remark  of  Tertullian,  one  of  the  eminent  fathers  of  the 
shurch  in  North  Africa,  acd  Neander  quotes  it  approvingly,  that 
'  the  human  soul  is  naturally  christian;''  and  unless  we  admit  an 
inderljing  basis  of  truth  in  this  declaration,  I  do  not  see  how  we 
ire  to  account  for  it,  that  it  is  possible  to  give  to  any  of  our  children 
i  diristian  training.  But  in  whatever  sense  or  degree  *'  the  soul  is 
latorally  christian,"  either  in  its  deepest  instincts,  or  in  the  ideas 
irhich  it  is  fitted  to  acquiie,  it  belongs  to  a  right  education  to  call 
'orth  into  greater  activity  these  instincts,  and  so  to  develop  and 
guide  all  its  faculties,  that  :t  shall  gain  these  controlling  ideas.  So 
[fur  as  the  school  is  concerned,  an  honest  practical  recognition  of 
Christianity  will  suffice  for  this  purpose,  provided,  especially,  that 
the  christian  sentiments  and  teachings  are  duly  exhibited  elsewhere. 

The  main  business  of  school  education  must  always  be  instruction 
in  language — as  the  in8trumen\  of  thought  and  the  vehicle  of  dis- 
course,— and  in  the  elements  of  the  most  common  and  necessary 
branches  of  science.  The  studies  in  this  High  school  have  been  ar- 
ranged with  reference  to  these  two  objects.  We  provide  for  the 
teaching  of  the  English  language ;  and  endeavor  to  give  to  all 
the  pupils  a  knowledge  of  its  structure  and  powers,  and  an  acquain- 
tance with  its  use  in  speech  and  in  writing.  Exercises  in  grammar, 
rhetoric,  and  composition  are  required  for  this  end.  The  ancient 
Latin  and  Greek  languages,  and  the  French  and  German  among 
modern  tongues,  are  also  taught  to  such  students  as  design  to  learn 
them,  and  have  time  and  ability  to  make  a  satisfactory  progress  in 
them.  The  use  of  all  these  foreign  languages  is  partly  to  throw 
light  on  the  English,  and  partly  to  exercise  the  mind,  while  making 
available  their  literary  treasures.  In  addition  to  this,  the  study  of 
language  is  the  study  of  the  human  mind,  and  of  its  thoughts,  sen- 
timents, and  tendencies  expressed  in  language ;  and  so  leads  to  the 
jtudy  of  the  intellectual  and  moral  universe,  and  of  God  its  Father. 
[n  its  tendency,  then,  it  is  christian^  or  may  be  rendered  so ;  and 
this  is  all  we  claim  for  it. 

The  sciences  here  taught  are  the  elements  of  the  mathematics, 
ind  of  the  natural  sciences.     In  the  mathematics,  we  do  not  go  be* 
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yond  algebra,  geometry,  trigonometry,  and  their  applications.  The 
value  of  these  branches,  as  supplying  the  laws  and  formal  expres- 
sions, according  to  which  the  physical  universe  is  found  to  be  midc, 
and  as  a  discipline  of  the  mental  powers,  does  not  here  need  to  be 
urged.  The  natural  sciences  lay  open  to  our  intelligent  compre- 
hension a  portion  of  God's  material  creation.  They  help  us  to  read 
and  understand  something  of  the  hand-writing,  minutely  spread 
over  every  accessible  part  and  object  of  the  physical  universe. 

All  our  direct  school  instruction  and  school  studies,  then,  though 
lying  without  the  circle  of  Christianity  proper,  are  expected  to  pro- 
ceed under  its  acknowledgement  and  influence,  and  to  find  in  it  their 
complement.  Education  gives  the  true  end  of  life,  and  becomes  its 
true  guide,  only  as  it  is  made  christian  No  man  at  the  present 
day — certainly  no  wise  believer  in  the  religion  of  Christ,  has  any 
apprehension  that  true  Christianity  can  be  in  conflict  with  any  of 
the  discoveries  of  real  science,  or  with  any  of  the  results  of  the 
broadest  and  most  generous  human  culture.  But,  I  repeat  it,  ve 
do  not  teach,  in  any  formal  way,  Christianity  in  our  schools;  and, 
if  we  distinctly  recognize  and  honor  it  in  all  the  schools,  as  we  cer- 
tainly do,  and  intend  to  do,  and  fee!  ourselves  bound  to  do,  as  the 
appointed  school  guardians,  yet  what  we  thus  honor  is  not  the  Chris- 
tianity of  any  particular  sect,  but  its  great  commanding  features  and 
spirit,  which  are  common  to  all  cliristians  of  whatever  sect ;  and  for 
myself  I  have  no  doubt  that  what  is  thus  common  to  all  is,  for  this 
very  reason,  the  best, — the  most  christian  and  the  most  human. 
If,  however,  any  think  differently,  they  will  never  find  their  pecu- 
liar views  assailed  or  spoken  of  disparagingly  in  any  of  the  city 
schools. 

Mr.  Dunton,  principal  of  the  High  school,  then  made  remarks, 
as  follows : 

Mr.  Chairman: — In  behalf  of  the  teachers  and  scholars  of  the 
Bath  High  school,  I  would  tender  to  the  trustees  of  the  academy, 
and  to  the  city,  our  grateful  acknowledgements  of  their  liberality 
and  public  spirit,  in  providing  for  us  so  beautiful  and  costly  a  bouse. 

The  generosity  of  the  city  of  Bath  toward  her  sons  and  daughters, 
as  manifested  in  her  public  schools,  has  been  proverbial  heretofore ; 
what  then  will  be  said,  what  ought  to  be  said  now  ! 

I  am  told  that  this  is  the  best  High  school  building  in  the  State; 
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and  that  it  is  not  surpassed,  if  indeed  it  is  equalled,  in  Now  Eng- 
land. Then,  scholars,  what  is  our  duty  to  our  friends  who  have  pro- 
Tided  it  for  us?  Certainly  nothing  less  than  a  faithful  disoliargo  of 
our  duty  to  ourselves.  And  in  determining  what  that  duty  li,  may 
we  not  receive  a  valuable  hint  from  the  house  itself?  Whore  will 
you  find  more  pleasant  and  inviting  rooms?  Whore  will  you  look 
for  better-ordered  arrangement  than  is  hero  displayed  7  Is  thoro 
any  cheat  or  deception  in  the  house  itself,  showing  in  any  way  that 
it  is  not  from  cellar  to  garret  just  what  it  seems  to  bo  7  And  Wft« 
it  anything  less  than  |he  love  of  learning  among  our  friendi,  not  for 
themselves,  but  for  their  children,  that  caused  the  expenditure  of  eo 
many  thousands  ?  Let  us,  then,  dedicate  this  bouse,  and  consecrate 
ourselves  for  the  time  we  may  remain  in  it,  to  cbeerfulneee,  order, 
truth  and  learning. 

And  will  these  parents  pardon  me  (or  presenting^  to-day  a  few 
practical  reflections  ?  For  though  you  hare  famishes]  oe  a  fine 
house,  your  work  ia  not  done.  There  are  certain  eoi^tiriairig  ohVu 
gatioDS,  which  you  can  diadkzrge  to  your  children  o^ily  by  a  work 
of  time. 

The  number  of  notes  ezplanatory  of  abeenpee  and  Utdhf^m^  ifcai 
yoa  have  compelled  u  to  eiH  &r.  txaaaystt^  tfm^'A^^  wA  tUsUsfuAtt^. 
i^OD,  during  tike  past  year,  mam.  be  <»onte4  by  tl^yn»«ii^I«,  Hf^f 
I  appeal  to  jtm.  whether,  while:  yoa  arAtimie  U>  my/^  m^h  a  kkt 
upon  your  teachers,  joa  caa  raaaoftaP>i j  exp^^^  ihsat  tiiA  ^/»!ymi  ifh 
tereat  will  be  awakened^  ami  the  hi^i^M;^  ^A  %At/mf^y/i}^\  P/f  j^f 
cfaOdren.  Thea  let  ahaesu!e  aaii  zaaedlMm  he  tMh^U  4n^^\^4^  th^ 
coBii^year, 

AnnchfMT  point  ia  wort&j  ^i  sax^Mu)^.  tmrvt^  fM  f¥^^  fmf, 
with  one  or  7W1  oixpdfliM;  ^bi:  ieikwl  ii«t#  HA^  *fi^A^  i/^M  ^  fM 
parents  of  a  sxn^  jehciar.  3r^w  tUe  ^mywUP^A  ^  ^^iv^^fifHt^f^ 
children.  \j  jnist  jrsmme^^  tnd  ^Tm^Ji/  7<v»  ft^kt^fw^Mi^fhifimp 
thmg  e!ae :  mii  wij  irthnnW  >;;  i»«?^ ;  >/^  /vf  fc<»y  //Vi-  #»IJ  4M>/ 
tcKt  1^  aOBxiGoa  'if  jimla  irnm  tH^r  Vv>ii^  fy/  Kiv  .fH^HPvf#|  4i«#  / 
Bat  jwr  TiBiB  wai  aim;  v*  tntwn44.  //vi  'U  /vf»y  4^^/  ^  /NWfWf 
jWL  pKenoL  due  jwr  y^^^i^^A  .n  •:K#  i»*Vv^-'^vypv*  /u  iv^^  f*vi^M^ 
bvt «.  die  'suitasnrj.  .^rwwnr^»^^ii5(  *»*^  ;w^*/  '^\^m^^>M,  V/K  ^r#^H|li 
ars  and  ceadussi.     IKi^  ^,  kt  <^  jf^  Vt^   fr,f  /''^  j#y#  iM^ 
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I  will  only  add  that  I  pledge  all  of  jou  the  faithful  and  earnest 
eflForts  of  the  teachers,  and  invoke  the  hearty  cooperation  of  commit- 
tee, parents  and  scholars,  to  make  this  school  rank  among  schoob, 
where  this  hoase  does  among  houses,  if  not  the  very  beet,  among  the 
best. 


BETHEL. 

As  compared  with  their  condition  last  ye^r,  our  schools  exhibit 
rery  few  contrasts  calling  for  special  remark.  That  their  working, 
during  the  year,  has  been  as  successful  as  we  desired,  is  not  claimed : 
nor  hare  many  of  them  done  as  well  as  their  means  rendered  prac- 
ticable. Nevertheless,  viewed  collectively,  it  is  believed  that  our 
schools  have,  in  some  respects,  made  improvements  on  preceding 
years.  A  more  particular  view  would  show,  that  while  some  schools 
have  done  much  better  than  last  year,  a  few  others  have  not,  per- 
haps, done  as  well.  * 

It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say,  that  most  of  our  achool-houses  are 
not  fit  to  be  occupied  as  such.     In  the  face  of  the  rapid  prosperity 
of  the  last  ten  years,  during  which  the  valuation  of  the  town  has 
more  than  doubled,  is  it  not  a  shame  that  most  of  our  school-houses, 
never  what  they  ought  to  have  been,  are  what  they  were,  with  the 
reduction  of  ten  years  rou^h  usage  1      Good  school-houses,  large, 
well  ventilated  and  warmed,  located  and  finished  with  taste,  and 
furnished  with  the  necessary  apparatus,  are  worth  all,  and  more 
than  all  they  cost.     They  are  scarcely  second  to  the  competent  in- 
structor, and  merit  more  attention  than  they  have  received.     As  it 
now  is,  search  will  be  made  in  vain,  in  many  of  our  school-houses, 
for  even  a  blackboard  or  a  chair.      Comment  is  useless.      Until 
public  sentiment  is  educated  to  juster  views,  it  is  vain  to  hope  for 
much  real  improvement  in  our  schools. 

We  have  also  labored  to  improve  our  schools  by  insisting  on,  and 
attending  to,  a  better  classification  ;  but  we  confess  ihat  we  have 
but  imperfectly  performed  the  duty  incumbent  on  us  in  this  respect 
Parents  and  teachers  have  not  seconded  our  efibrts  as  they  should. 
Parents  too  often  assume  to  classify  the  school  before  it  begins.  If 
they  send  their  children  to  school  with  Third  or  Fourth  Headers,  «id 
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the  committee  finds  them  fit  only  for  the  First  and  Second,  there  are 
few  instances  in  which  ofience  will  not  be  Xaken  if  the  committee  do 
their  duty.  The  same  is  true  of  nearly  all  the  heterogeneous  books 
with  which  children  enter  the  school-room.  The  teachers  too  often 
find  it  easier  to  take  the  pupils  on  their  own,  or  their  parents'  whims, 
and  fritter  away  the  time  amidst  this  chaos  of  books,  studies,  and 
diversity  of  attainments,  than  to  classify  the  school  and  reduce  it  to 
order  in  the  face  of  ignorant  opposition.  In  this  way,  in  a  few  in- 
stances, the  weakness  of  teachers  has  annulled  the  methods  enjoined 
by  your  committee.  Your  committee  have  proposed  to  themselves 
to  strive  to  be  more  faithful  to  this  duty  in  the  time  to  come ;  both 
in  classifying  the  schools  themselves,  and  in  requiring  a  stricter 
observance. of  their  directions  on  the  part  of  teachers. 

Efforts  to  improve  our  schools  have  also  been  made  by  seeking  a 
higher  grade  of  qualifications  in  the  teachers.  It  is  a  common  fal- 
lacy to  infer,  that  he  who  has  most  theoretical  knowledge  has,  there- 
fore, the  highest  qualifications  for  a  teacher.  Teaching  is  an  art, 
and  has  its  methods,  which  must  be  learned  by  special  study,  as 
much  as  arithmetic  or  English  grammar.  Many  a  trackman  on  the 
railroad  can  drive  a  spike  better  than  the  chief  engineer,  and  many 
a  common  joiner  can  handle  the  adz  more  skilfully  than  the  master 
builder.  What  is  meant  is,  that  something  more  is  required  of  the 
teacher  than  simply  to  understand  the  lessons  of  his  pupils.  He 
must  know  how  to  classify  and  govern  his  school,  and  should  be 
practically  familiar  with  the  best  methods  of  teaching;  and  these, 
we  have  sought  to  inculcate.  That  we  might  elevate  the  grade  of 
teachers  in  our  schools,  we  have  been  more  careful  in  our  examina- 
tions. We  have  put  them  into  writing  and  required  answers  in 
writing.  Some  have  complained  of  this  strictness,  but  it  is  believed 
that  all  who  have  looked  to  the  interests  of  education,  appreciate  and 
approve  it.  Certain  it  is  that  no  mere  capriciousness,  nor  the  grat- 
ification of  curiosity  has  had  anything  to  do  with  this  matter.  We 
shall  persevere  in  our  efforts  to  secure  better  and  still  better  teachers, 
confident  not  only  of  your  appi^oval,  but  also  that  good  results  will 
follow.  It  is  believed  that  more  interest  would  be  generally  felt  in 
favor  of  better  teachers,  if  the  people  could  see  the  comparison  and 
contrasts  exhibited  by  our  schools  under  different  teachers.  They 
would  then  understand  what  is  meant  by  methods  of  teaching,  gov* 
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erning,  &c.  We  baye  had  several  good  teachers  engaged  during  the 
year ;  good  in  attainments,  and  also  in  method;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  these  may  not  lack  employment  because  they  require  higher 
wages ; — as  compared  with  some  others,  they  are  worth  more  than 
double  wages.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  visit  the  school-room  of  sneb 
teachers ;  everything  is  in  order,  the  house  neat,  the  pupils  studiom, 
and  the  recitations  prompt  and  correct.  But  on  the  other  hand, 
several  of  our  schools  have  been  afflicted  with  incompetent  teachers; 
some  of  fair  attainments,  incompetent  in  method^  &;c.,  and  others 
incompetent  in  both  attainments  and  method.  Doubtless  we  gsTe 
certificates  of  qualifications  to  some  not  worthy;  certainly  our  stan- 
dard has  been  none  too  high,  and  it  is  in  contemplation  to  raise  it 
for  the  coming  year.  It  has  seemed  better,  on  the  whole,  to  raise 
the  standard  gradually,  but  certainly,  rather  than  abruptly. 

It  was  said,  there  have  been  in  our  schools  some  teachers  vha 
were  not  competent  to  their  duties.  This  will  not  be  doubted  ^hen 
it  is  stated,  that  eight  errors,  such  as  no  average  school  boy  of  twelve 
years  should  make,  were  counted  in^  the  copies  of  the  writing  boob 
of  a  single  school.  From  another  school,  the  report  comes  that, 
''the  Oriental  practice  of  reclining^  was  much  in  vogue  in  this 
school  this  winter ;  and  in  a  modified  form,  was  observed  also  dur- 
ing recitations, '^  coupled  with  which,  is  the  suggestion  that  the  town 
furnish  them  with  divans  before  another  winter.  In  other  schools, 
this  reclining  was  observed  in  the  reading  classes — the  pupil  spread- 
ing his  book  on  his  desk,  bending  over  it  so  as  to  rest  his  head  on 
his  hand  while  the  elbow  rested  on  the  desk,  and  then  drawling  in 
a  lazy  smothered  tone.  From  another,  we  hear :  "  This  was  an 
eclectic  school.  It  combined  play  and  study ;  the  play  greatly  pre- 
ponderating." The  report  from  still  another  is  that :  ^*  The  school 
served  somewhat  to  save  the  complexion  of  the  youngsters,  and  les- 
sened their  liability  to  sun-stroke,  and  other  casualties,  to  which 
they  might  have  been  exposed  by  running  at  large."  Many  other 
illustrative  and  significant  facts  could  be  given,  but  enough  has  be 
said  to  show  that  much  remains  to  be  done  to  furnish  teachers  .or 
our  schools  capable  of  wisely  classifying,  governing,  and  instructing 
by  the  most  efficient  methods,  those  committed  to  their  charge  It 
is  also  hoped  enough  has  been  said  to  secure  your  generous  coopera- 
tion with  your  committee  in  their  efforts  to  this  end. 
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Permit  a  few  words  in  relation  to  school  officers.  Many  look  upon 
a  superintending  school  committee,  as  useless  and  expensive.  If 
this  has  been  true  in  any  case,  the  fault  rests  with  those  who  have 
elected  incompetent  or  indolent  men,  who  either  did  not  know  the 
cenditioDs  of  good  schools,  or  as  hangers  on,  lacked  the  decision  of 
character  necessary  to  pursue  them  with  energy.  Teachers  often 
bow  that  the  superintending  committee  are  incompetent  to  examine 
them ;  and  in  such  cases,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  committee 
command  little  respect  and  exert  no  influence  on  the  practical  work- 
ing of  the  schools.  The  office  of  school  agent  inTolyes  the  interests 
of  our  schools  much  more  than  has  been  practically  allowed.  Through 
neglect  of  their  duties  they  do  more  to  embarrass  the  work  of  your 
committee  than  any  other  single  cause.  Cannot  something  be  done 
to  remedy  this  evil  1  Will  not  school  districts  require  that  their 
i^nts  shall  understand  their  duties,  and  be  willing  to  perform 
tiiem?  Is  ignorance  of  his  duties,  or  unwillingness  to  perform 
ifaem,  a  fit  qualification  for  office  ?  Too  often  these  agents  engage 
rektiyes  of  theirs  for  teachers,  and  then  traduce  your  committee  if 
liiey  do  not  approve  their  action.  Too  often  they  cannot  or  do  not 
distinguifih  between  a  cheap  teacher  and  a  good  one, — and  with  a 
fim  worthy  exceptions,  seldom  give  seasonable  notice  to  your  com- 
mittee, of  the  beginning  and  ending  of  their  terms.  The  effect  of 
this  last,  often  is  almost  entirely  to  defeat  the  classification  and 
aupervision  we  might  be  able  to  give.  Will  not  our  school  districts 
lieed  this  earnest  remonstrance,  and  see  to  it  that  their  agents  be 
^n  having  the  ability  and  willingness  to  do  their  duty  ? 

Last  year,  the  Legislature  passed  an  act,  placing  ten  per  cent,  of 
tbe  school  money  under  the  control  of  your  committee  and  the  as- 
•essors  of  the  town,  jointly,  with  power  to  discriminate  in  favor  of 
tmall  districts.  The  board  thus  created,  exercised  this  power  in  a 
limited  degree.  The  basis  upon  which  they  acted,  was  that  they 
Tiould  be  helped  who  try  to  help  themselves.  « If  a  small  district 
^wed  its  s^preciation  of  education  by  seeking  a  good  rather  than 
a  cheap  teacher,  and,  also  contributed  the  board  and  fuel^  in  order 
to  prolong  the  term ;  and  such  a  district  was  deemed  worthy  of 
encouragement.  At  the  same  time  the  tendency  to  subdivide  into 
imall  and  weak  districts  is  to  be  discouraged.  Already  this  subdi- 
^ion  has  gone  too  far ;  and  nothing  should  be  done  adverse  to  the 
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advantages  properlj  belohgiDg  to  the  larger  and  more  populous  dis- 
tricts. Your  committee,  therefore,  appreciate  the  delicate  duties 
which  this  law  imposes,  and  the  consequent  necessity  for  wise  dis- 
cretion in  their  performance. 

It  is  now  recommended  that  the  town  vote  an  increase  of  its 
school  money.  That  people  is  wisest  and  most  sure  to  be  prosper- 
ous, which  most  liberally  patronizes  its  schools.  Good  schools  are 
worth  more  than  they  cost.  They  are  indispensable  to  the  freedom 
and  prosperity  of  republican  governments.  The  elder  Dr.  Beecher 
said,  many  years  ago,  "  We  must  educate  !  We  must  educate !  or 
we  must  perish  by  our  own  prosperity.  If  we  do  nqt,  short  will  be 
our  race  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave.  If  in  our  haste  to  be  rich 
and  mighty,  we  outrun  our  literary  and  religious  institutions,  they 
will  never  overtake  us ;  or  only  come  up  after  the  battle  of  liberty 
is  fought  and  lost,  as  spoils  to  grace  the  victory.  It  must  not  be 
permitted.  And  yet,  what  is  done,  must  be  done  quickly ;  for  pop- 
ulation will  not  wait,  and  commerce  will  not  cast  anchor,  and  man- 
u&ctures  will  not  shut  off  the  steam,  nor  shut  down  the  gate,  and 
agriculture,  pushed  by  millions  of  freemen  on  their  fertile  soil,  will 
not  withhold  her  corrupting  abundance." 

Last  year  the  town  raised  $1851,80  for  the  support  of  schools. 
This  gives  a  rate  of  only  2.3  mills  on  the  dollar,  on  the  valuation 
for  1860.  Ten  years  ago,  $1126,50  were  raised,  on  a  valuation  of 
$266,498,  which  gave  a  rate  of  4.2  milk  on  the  dollar;  or  if  the 
sum  required  by  law  had  been  what  it  is  now,  the  $1851,80  would 
have  given  a  rate  of  five  mills  on  the  dollar, — more  than  double  the 
rate  raised  last  year.  In  ten  years,  the  valuation  has  increased 
from  $266,498  to  $580,880,  thus  more  than  doubling;  and  yet 
there  has  been  no  corresponding  increase  of  school  money.  Are  we 
not  ready  to  sustain  our  schools  as  liberally  now  as  we  were  ten 
years  ago  ?  It  is  hoped,  that  with  increasing  wealth  we  have  not 
retrograded  in  this  respect.  If,  then,  we  are  willing  to  sustain  our 
schools  with  only  as  liberal  a  per  ct.  now  as  we  did  ten  years  agt, 
we  must  greatly  increase  our  school  money.  The  interests  of  our 
schools  demand  this — the  rank  and  position  of  the  town  demand  it 
At  present,  839  towns  in  the  State  exceed  this  in  th^  rate  per  ct. 
of  school  money  raised, — a  position  in  which  we  should  be  ashamed 
to  remain. 
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We  recommend  that  the  town  vote  to  raise  $2600,  by  tax,  which 
with  the  other  resources,  will  give  us  nearly  $3000  for  the  support 
of  our  schools ;  a  sum  sufficient  to  make  gratifying  improvements 
in  them.  This  sum  can  be  raised  as  easily  now,  as  $1200  were 
raised  ten  years  ago.  This  $1200  then  required  a  rate  of  4.4  mills 
on  the  dollar  on  the  valuation  of  the  town  at  that  time.  The  pro- 
posed $2600  will  now  require  only  the  same  rate  of  4.4  mills 
on  the  dollar,  on  the  present  valuation.  At  present,  our  2.3  mills 
on  the  dollar  is  behind  339  towns  in  the  State.  If  we  raise  it  to 
our  former  rate  of  4.4  mills,  there  will  still  be  100  towns  in  tl^e 
State  equalling  or  exceeding  it,  which  is  as  low  as  we  should  be 
willing  to  rank.  In  our  haste  to  be  rich,  let  us  not  outrun  our  lit- 
erary institutions.  It  is  believed  that  our  citizens  have  only  to  see 
this  subject  in  its  true  light,  promptly  to  vote  more  generous  means. 
It  is  believed  that  no  miserly  or  short-sighted  policy  will  be  per- 
mitted to  govern  our  counsels  in  this  respect.  **  We  must  educate ; 
or  we  must  perish  by  our  own  prosperity."  And  it  is  urged  upon 
our  municipal  officers  to  bring  what  is  here  recommended,  properly 
before  the  town.  If  it  be  necessary  to  name  it  in  the  warrant  call- 
ing the  annual  meeting,  we  earnestly  beseech  them  not  to  neglect  it. 

Graded  schools  possess  many  advantages  over  those  not  graded ; 
advantages  of  classification  and  thoroughness  in  teaching,  of  vital 
importance  in  education.  The  population  of  this  town  is  too  scat- 
tered to  enable  us  to  do  much  in  this  respect  in  the  usual  way. 
But  there  is  a  method  by  which  many  of  its  advantages  may  be 
secured ;  and  which  is  practicable ;  and  to  it  we  invite  particular 
attention.  Let  us  increase  our  school  resources  to  nearly  $3000 
by  voting  a  school  rate  of  3.4  mills  on  the  dollar,  according  to  the 
foregoing  recommendatfons.  ^  Then  commit  $500  of  it  to  your  su- 
perintending school  committee,  or  to  whatever  other  agency  you  may 
judge  more  capable  of  its  wise  disbursement,  to  be  expended  in 
keeping  schools  of  a  medium  grade  between  our  present  town  schools 
and  the  academy.  The  plan  might  be  as  follows :  The  committee 
should  engage  suitable  teachers,  and  open  two  schools  in  different 
parts  of  the  town,  to  which  all  the  children  in  town  should  be  eligi- 
ible,  regardless  of  districts ;  saving  only  that  the  number  admitted 
may  be  limited  by  the  committee ;  always  discriminating  in  favor 
of  those  pursuing  the  advanced  studies  belonging  to  our  common 
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schools.  The  time  for  these  terms  should  be  in  the  spring  and  aa- 
tumn,  alternating  with  our  usual  summer  and  winter  terms.  This 
would  give  the  town  two  such  schools  in  the  spring,  and  two  more 
in  autumn ;  which,  as  they  were  alternately  located  in  different  dis- 
tricts, would  very  greatly  advance  the  educational  facilities  accessi- 
ble to  our  youth  of  limited  means.  But  would  it  not  injure  oar 
academy?  By  no  means.  It  is  not  proposed  to' make  them  classi- 
cal schools,  but  a  higher  grade  of  common  schools.  Besides,  the 
more  liberally  education  is  diffused  among  the  masses,  the  more  do 
academics  and  colleges  flourish.  Not  only  are  there  more  acade- 
mies and  colleges  in  New  England  than  in  Virginia,  but  they  are 
more  liberally  sustained  and  patronized ;  and  yet  New  England  has 
the  most  efficient  common  schools  in  this  country,  if  not  in  the 
world. 

May  our  literary  and  free  institutions  continue  to  flourish  under 
the  generous  culture  and  liberal  patronage  of  a  free  and  enlight- 
ened people ! 

A.  G.  Gaines,     ) 

S.  R.  HuTCHiNS,  >  Committee, 

Wm.  Bbavins,      ) 


BLUEHILL. 

Having  reviewed  the  condition  and  standing  of  the  several  schools, 
we  respectfully  call  your  attention  to  the  following  suggestions  and 
remarks : 

We  deeply  regret  that  through  the  negligence  of  agents,  we  are 
unable  to  give  a  full  report  of  all  the  schools,  and  that  many  of  the 
teachers  have  failed  to  return  their  registers,  thereby  depriving  us 
of  much  valuable  information,  and  rendering  it  impossible  for  us  to 
give  a  correct  statistical  report.  Permit  us  to  suggest,  that  we  might 
with  advantage  adopt  the  plan  which  many  other  towns  now  pursue; 
that  is,  that  teachers  shall  be  required  to  present  the  municipal  au- 
thorities certificates  from  the  committee,  stating  that  they  have 
taught  such  a  number  of  weeks,  in  such  a  district,  at  such  a  price 
per  week  or  month,  and  that  they  have  returned  their  registers  duly 
filled  and  signed.  This,  we  think,  would  cause  teachers  to  be  more 
prompt  and  particular  in  regard  to  their  registers. 
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The  committee  would  also  say  a  word  or  two  in  relation  ta  text 
looks.  There  is  an  evil,  and  a  growing  e?il,  in  relation  to  this 
natter,  which  has  claimed  oar  attention  daring  the  year.  For  in- 
itaooe,  there  are  at  present  in  use  in  this  town  five  different  series 
>f  geographies ;  two  or  three  of  which  are  in  use  in  the  same  schools. 
rhis  of  coarse  makes  a  great  deal  of  inconyenience  for  teachers,  and 
is  also  an  injury  to  our  schools. 

The  same  is  true,  though  perhaps  not  to  the  same  extent,  of  other 
books, — grammars,  spelling  books,  &c.  Of  grammars  there  are  now 
it  least  two  kinds  in  use ;  and  facts  whicB  have  recently  transpired 
raider  it  almost  certain  that  before  the  year  closes  the  number 
iroold  be  doubled,  unless  some  special  means  are  taken  to  prevent  it 
Phe  committee  have  felt  it  to  be  a  duty  not  only  to  remedy  this  evil 
or  the  present,  but  to  prevent  its  recurrence  in  future.  We  think 
ire  have  succeeded ;  and  if  the  town  will  assist  us  in  carrying  out 
lie  plan  we  have  adopted,  we  are  confident  that  it  will  result  in  good 
o  the  schools,  will  be  an  actual  saving  of  dollars  and  cents,  and 
ibove  all,  prevent  any  change  in  school  books  for  a  long  time  to 
jome.  Our  plan  is  simply  this :  We  have  carefully  and  critically 
examined  the  different  books  used,  and  fixed  upon  the  one  which  in 
)ur  judgment  was  upon  the  whole  the  best  to  be  used ;  to  the  exclu- 
don  of  all  others.  This  will  make  a  uniformity  in  each  school.  Of 
K>urse  those  who  have  the  books  which  are  excluded,  will  have  to 
my  new  ones.  Thus  while  in  some  districts  there  will  be  a  pretty 
general  change  in  geographies,  for  instance^  in  others  there  will  be 
)XL%  little,  the  selected  book  being  already  in  general  use. 

To  prevent  the  recurrence  of  the  evil  alluded  to,  we  have  caused 
k  list  of  all  books  usually  studied,  and  also  of  all  those  which  will 
)e  allowed  for  more  advanced  scholars,  to  be  printed.  A  copy  of 
his  list  will  be  posted  in  each  school-house  in  town,  and  teachers 
rill  be  expected  to  comply  with  its  requirements.  This  we  firmly 
^lieve  will  not  only  prevent  the  recurrence  of  the  evil  of  multiply- 
Dg  books  and  classes,  but  will  also  tend  to  prevent  any  further 
ihange  in  school  books  for  a  number  of  years,  and  thus  prove  a 
lecided  saving  to  the  town. 

In  doing  what  we  have  done,  we  have  been  at  considerable  expense 
f  time,  labor  and  money,  which  we  bear  cheerfully,  believing  that 
re  are  laboring  for  the  good  of  the  town.    All  the  return  we  ask 
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for  this  extra  labor  and  expense  is  that  joa  will  gi?6  us  your  sym- 
pathy and  cooperation  in  giving  this  plan  a  full  and  fair  trial.  We 
would  suggest,  also,  that  the  town  appoint  an  agent  who  shall  sell 
school  books  at  a  mere  nominal  advance  on  the  cost,  thereby  making 
a  great  saving  to  purchasers. 

Few  offices  which  the  town  can  bestow,  have  more  responsibility 
than  that  of  school  agent ;  and  yet  it  is  often  considered  as  only  a 
compliment  which  must  be  passed  round  among  neighbors.  Agents 
should  be  appointed  for  their  ability  to  discharge  their  duties  wisely, 
rather  than  for  their  connection  with  any  particular  political  party, 
or  religious  sect,  or  because  they  may  be  made  to  serve  the  designs 
of  some  faction  or  individual  in  a  district.  As  the  existing  prac- 
tice imposes  on  agents  the  duty  of  selecting  and  employing  teachers, 
they  should  be  men  who  fully  understand  what  class  of  teachers  their 
schools  require,  and  who,  in  employing  them,  will  lay  aside  every 
personal  preference  or  dislike,  and  act  for  the  good  of  the  whole 
district. 

The  obligations  and  duties  devolving  on  the  office  of  school  com- 
mittee are  not,  as  many  seem  to  suppose,  of  a  trifling  or  unimportant 
character.  The  law  plainly  says,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  com- 
mittee to  prescribe  what  text  books  shall  be  used  in  schools,  to  exam- 
ine the  literary  qualifications  of  teachers,  and  direct  the  general 
course  of  instruction  in  schools. 

Parents  and  children  have  weighty  responsibilities  resting  on  them 
also.  Their  infiuenco  on  the  school  for  good  or  ill  is  almost  omnip- 
otent. If  parents  desire  a  good  and  profitable  school,  let  them  over- 
see the  labors  of  the  teacher ;  not  with  the  exacting  spirit  of  task- 
masters, but  with  kindness  and  cooperation.  Let  them  show  by  an 
occasional  visit  at  the  school-room,  that  they  duly  estimate  the  work 
for  which  the  teacher  is  engaged,  and  that  they  wish  to  lend  their 
influence  and  aid  to  support  and  encourage  him.  Many  parents 
have  a  habit  of  speaking  of  a  teacher's  ability,  in  a  disrespectful 
manner,  before  their  children.  This  heartless  practice  cannot  be 
too  severely  censured.  If  a  teacher  is  really  incompetent,  take  the 
proper  course  to  procure  his  discharge,  but  never  destroy  the  confi- 
dence of  pupils,  thereby  promoting  dislike  and  disobedience. 

In  conclusion,  we  are  happy  to  state  that  our  schools  have  been 
more  ably  conducted,  and  as  a  whole,  have  given  more  general  sat- 
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ion  than  darbg  the  previous  year.  We  rejoice  in  the  &ol  that 
appears  to  be  an  increasing  interest  in  the  canae  of  edooation, 
hat  teachers  of  higher  qualifications  are  demanded,  and  better 
b  expected  each  succeeding  year.  This  is  as  it  should  be. 
rapid  advance  of  morals,  arts,  science  and  literature,  impera-. 
r  demands  that  we  should  advance  the  standard  of  our  common 
Is  each  year  to  a  higher  point. 

hen  parents,  teachers,  and  school  officers,  shall  view  the  great 
nsibility  which  rests  on  them,  in  its  proper  light,  and  coope- 
in  discharging  these  sacred  obligations;  then  shall  our  free 
Is  become  what  they  were  designed  to  be — the  foundation  and 
B  of  our  free  government. 

S.  H.  Wood,      ] 

E.  R   Osgood,    >    Committee. 

W.  H.  Kblton,  S 


BOWDOINHAM. 
iring  the  session  of  the  school  in  district  No.  — ,  two  of  the 
pupils,  aided  and  abetted  by  a  few  others,  mounted  the  roof  of 
ichool-house  at  noon  recess,  and  filled  the  chimney  with  snow, 
act  so  offensive  to  the  good  citizens,^ — so  insulting  to  the 
er, — causing  injury  to  the  interior  of  the  house,  and  the  dis- 
}n  of  the  school,  should  have  been  settled  on  indictment  before 
igistrate.  But,  in  consideration  of  the  very  near  end  of  the 
— that  it  was  a  first  offence, — and  that  the  rioters  appeared 
ned  of  their  conduct,  as  they  had  good  reason  to  be ;  they  were 
'ed  to  pass  with  a  cool  reprimand.  Young  rebels  against  law 
»rder  like  the  above,  or  such  as  engage  in  abstracting  and  con- 
ig  stoves  and  stove  pipes,  are,  if  suffered  to  go  on  with  impu- 
fair  candidates  for  the  unenviable  distinction  conferred  on  Stati 
n  inmates.  Such  deeds  are  too  vicious  snd  reckless  to  be  con- 
ed sportive ;  and  the  actors  should,  therefore,  if  proof  be  attain- 
receive  a  legal  correction. 

im  constrained  to  hint  at  some  small  incidents  which  have  oc- 
d  more  frequently,  by  far,  on  this,  than  in  any  former  year, 
Qveying  to  my  mind  a  strong  meaning.    I  allude  to  the  eon- 
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gratulations  of  children,  and  some  of  '*  larger  growth,"  which  1 
have  received  while  in  the  different  neighborhoods ;  interlarded, 
generally,  with  some  smart  account  of  their  own  success,  and  the 
pleasure  they  enjoyed  in  attending  school ;  and  usually  including 
the  request  to  know  when  their  school  would  be  again  visited.  Ab 
one  among  many ;  said  a  young  lady,  a  member  of  the  high  school, 
and  of  that  honored  history  class,  **  You  cannot  know,  sir*  what  a 
good  school  we  have,  unless  you  will  come  again  soon,  and  stay  all 
day."  Observing  that  these  good  lads  and  lasses  were  among  the 
most  forward  in  their  studies  and  recitations,  I  apprehend  they  con- 
sidered their  education  a  great  business,  and  attached  to  their  oim 
improvement  a  large,  though,  perhaps,  indefinite  importance. 

If  such  notices  are  thought  too  childish,  very  well ;  but  talking 
of  children  as  well  as  talking  to  them  comprises  a  large  part  of 
the  work  which  you  have  required  me  to  do ;  therefore,  I  need  not 
apologize. 

On  a  review  of  the  foregoing  statistics,  your  supervisor  is  inclined 
to  judge  that  your  schools  the  past  year  have,  as  a  whole,  fully  sus- 
tained their  former  worthy  character.  If  it  be  admitted  that  the 
schools  as  represented  in  last  year's  report,  were  in  a  prosperous 
state,  then,  abating  the  two  or  three  instances  in  which  a  falling 
ojf  has  been  noted,  and  taking  into  view  the  fact  that  quite  one- 
third  of  the  whole  number,  both  winter  and  summer,  have  advanced 
their  standing ;  and  that  a  majority  of  the  residue  have  maintained 
a  par  excellence ;  a  decent  margin  will  be  found  for  notes  in  favor 
of  the  year  just  closing. 

I  would  also  notice  the  success,  or  want  of  it  in  some  particular 
branches  of  learning.  Jn  correct  reading  there  has  been  a  proft- 
ciency  quite  general  in  all  your  schools. 

Good  progress  in  learning  definitions  has  been  secured ;  and  the 
art  of  writing  has  received  considerable  attention,  but  in  this 
b)ranch  there  is  still  need  of  closer  application  and  effort. 

Geography t  being  connected  in  its  elemetitary  principles  with 
astronomy,  cannot  be  easily  taught,  inclusive  of  all  its  rudiments, 
without  the  aid  of  apparatus,  or,  at  least,  of  a  small  globe ;  but 
without  such  helps  the  classes  in  nearly  all  the  schools  have  done 
laudably  in  gaining  all  the  radical  knowledge  that  can  be  derived 
from  maps  and  explanations.     It  is  an  anomaly  in  the  history  of 
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hers  and  teacfaiDg,  that,  exclusive  of  blackboards,  but  one  school 
rict  in  this  town,  and  no  more  than  four  teachers  ever  employed 
he  same,  have  owned  or  possessed,  apparatus  of  an  j  kind  of  the 
th  or  cost  of  one  dollar.  A  movement  should,  and  will  be  made 
his  direction. 

Lnd  now,  respected  patrons,  sinco  a  right  education  of  the  young 
subject  of  the  gravest  importance,  and  you  esteem  it  so ;  and 
«  it  must  be  principally  effected  through  the  agency  of  your 
lie  schools,  and  you  are  ready  to  perform  your  part,  and  to  -a  lib- 
1  extent  have  done  so;  what  is  still  wanting  to  promote  the 
)mplishment  of  the  great  object  ?  That  which  has  ever  been, 
ever  will  be  needed ;  teachers  of  sound  moral  principles,  thor- 
hly  qualified,  faithful,  energetic,  practical,  and  devoted.  With 
b,  and  such  only  you  may  hope  for  full  success.  No  teacher  can 
e  too  much  learning, — too  much  morality  and  religion,  the  more 
both  these  the  better ;  too  much  fidelity ;  too  much  activity  and 
astry ;  nor  too  much  zeal  towards  his  profession,  and  love  for  it, 
1  the  objects  of  his  charge,  to  be  a  good  and  successful  educator, 
procuring  instructors,  those  who  have  it  in  trust  should  set  their 
i  so  high  that  their  selection  may  not  fall  on  an  object  too  low, 
one  80  mindless  as  to  care  very  little  for  his  own  fitness,  or,  any 
ther  than  to  be  able  to  wring  a  certificate  from  a  careless  or  indif- 
mt  examiner ;  so  unprincipled  as  to  offer  himself  solely  for  sel- 
i,  or  pecuniary  advantage ;  or  of  morality  so  doubtful  as  to  be  an 
it  exemplar,  or  model,  to  give  direction  to  the  young. 

H.  Curtis,  Supervhor, 


BUCKFIELD. 

7fe  think  it  time  this  matter  were  looked  squarely  in  the  face. 
)  feel  that  we  cannot  close  this  report  without  a  few  remarks  rel- 
re  to  our  school-houses.  Whilst  the  law  makes  it  an  offence  to 
T  for  sale  obscure  pictures  an^  books,  our  school-houses  are  made 
t  scene  and  the  occdsion  for  all  manner  of  obscure  cuts  and  pic- 
«8  too  vulgar  and  too  low  for  any  man  to  look  upon  without 
DgiDg  a  blush  upon  his  cheek.  Here  in  the  midst  of  this  deform- 
,  we  place  the  teacher  of  our  publio  sohools,  where  he  is  required 
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by  the  law  of  our  State,  to  impress  upon  the  minds  of  those  under 
his  care,  *  *  the  principles  of  morality  and  justice^  sobriety  industry 
and  frugality,  chastity  and  all  other  virtues  that  adorn  human  life.'' 
You  might  as  well  ask  him  to  teach  the  principles  of  peace  and  b?e 
amid  scenes  of  contention  and  carnage. 

A  few  years  since,  your  committee  caused  everything  of  the  kind 
to  be  erased  from  every  school-house  in  town.  Several  of  them  stUI 
remain  uncontaminated,  doing  credit  to  both  the  parents  and  chil- 
dren residing  in  the  districts. 

Let  the  agents  in  the  several  districts  look,  to  this  matter,  and 
cause  everything  of  the  kind  to  be  removed,  and  see  that  their 
houses  do  not  become  again  defaced  in  like  manner. 

If  there  are  boys  low  and  vu!gar  enough  to  repeat  the  offence,  let 
them  be  ferreted  out  and  punished  as  they  deserve. 

Parents,  also,  should  remember  that  they  have  a  duty  to  perform 
at  home,  if  they  would  have  their  children  become  respectable  and 
useful  members  of  society. 


BUCKSPORT. 

Teachers. — There  is  no  lack  of  persons  offering  their  services,— 
indeed,  this  class  is  altogether  too  large,  and  is  multiplying  every 
year ;  and  yet  it  is  found  exceedingly  difficult  to  supply  the  demand 
except  by  almost  utterly  ignoring  our  stjindard  of  qualifications. 
The  rate  of  teachers  is  so  low,  and  in  some  districts  the  compensa- 
tion is  of  necessity  so  small,  that  we  have  felt  compelled,  though 
there  is  apparently  no  end  to  the  supply,  to  abate  our  requirements, 
sorely  against  our  judgment,  and  in  a  few  instances,  our  conscien- 
ces, we  confess,  have  been  a  little  sore.     Employing  teachers  of  low 
rate,  because  the  compensation  will  not  command  better  services,  13 
working  disastrously.     It  is  putting  almost  any  boy  or  girl  who  has 
an  ambition  to  teach,  upon  the  list  of  aspirants,  though  all  the  essen- 
tial elements  for  successful  teaching,  and  especially  for  salutary  dis- 
cipline, may  be  wanting.     A  very  large  proportion  offer  their  services 
without   appreciating  the  magnitude  of  the  duties  required  of  a 
teacher.     This  state  of  the  case  exceedingly  perplexes  your  commit- 
tee, and  we  know  not  where,  but  to  the  State^  to  look  for  relief    I^ 
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this  eTil  13  cored  at  all  it  must  be  by  the  Sia'e — bj  maJting  or 
pr€ftidin^  for  xziaking  a  higher  grade  of  teachers.  The  5iiilc  id 
nnqaestioDablj  chargeable  to  Aer,  that  th^re  ia  not  bj  the  peoj[de, 
as  well  as  by  teachers^  a  higher  appreciatiim  of  our  well  construcitd 
and  well  adapted^  if  not  well  applied,  system.  She  has  taken  the 
initiatiye,  bat  we  fear  not  in  the  right  direction ;  and  to  get  upon  the 
right  track,  what  has  been  dane,  we  apprehend  mnst  first  be  undone. 

We  still  hope  that  some  time  the  ttortk  of  our  public  school  sys- 
tem will  be  felt,  and  so  appreeiaied,  that  the  Sute  will  provide  the 
now  absolute  prerequisite  to  its  successful  and  profitable  working. 

SchooUhooses  in  town  remain  as  they  were  None  have  been 
repaired  or  built  during  the  year.  That  scholars  should  lore  school, 
or  make  much  improvement  in  such  school-rooms  as  several  in  town, 
would  be  the  world's  eighth  wonder.  To  do  so,  they  must  be  «//"- 
Jiciently  interested  in  books  to  forget  their  surroundings. 

With  some  reluctance,  your  committee  call  attention  to  an  evil 
which  they  think  requires  a  remedy. 

The  public  school  is  the  well  instituted  initial  of  popular  educa- 
tion. It  is  here,  if  at  all,  that  our  children  and  youth  get  the  ele- 
mentary part  without  which  education  is  more  a  show  than  a  reality. 
It  is  as  true  that  if  they  do  not  get  here  the  reciuisite  discipline,  they 
fail  to  get  it  at  all.  £«lucators  in  all  classes  of  schools  will  tell  you 
that  before  entering  a  higher  grade,  the  previous  steps  should  all  be 
taken  in  their  proper  order,  and  that  boys  or  girls  should  acquire  in 
the  public  school,  all  the  elementary  principles;  should  know  some- 
thing of  the  worth  of  education,  and  should  learn  the  necessity  of 
study  to  acquire  it,  as  well  as  the  importance  of  systematic  habits 
in  order  to  suitable  proficiency  in  the  higher  grades.  Much  care 
should  therefore  be  used,  lest  a  step  in  advance  of  the  capabilities  of 
our  public  school  system  be  prematurely  taken.  A  step  thus  care- 
lessly taken  is  injurious  both  to  the  person  taking  it  and  to  the  grade 
into  which  it  is  taken ;  and  when,  after  two  or  three  terms,  more  or 
less,  the  error  is  discovered,  and  the  scholar  is  sent  back  to  his  ap- 
propriate grade,  he  aspires  to  rank  above  bis  merit,  and  will  bo 
either  indolent  and  troublesome  or  a  burden  to  the  classes. 

We  are  very  glad  to  have  at  hand  a  seminary  to  receive  and  carry 
forward  those  who  may  wish  to  advance  beyond  the  capabilities  of 
the  public  school  system ;  bat  we  are  entirely  satisfied  that  up  to  the 
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ultimatum  of  capacity  of  the  system^  the  public  school  is  the  place. 
Advancement  without  merit,  has  done  much  to  cut  down  all  grades 
in  the  course  of  education.  The  presumption  appears  to  be  that 
nominal  rank  determines  qualification ;  but  no  mistake  is  greater. 
Many  men  with  high  titles  require  but  little  more  than  long  ears  to 
entitle  them  to  rank  among  braying  animals. 

Your  committee  call  attention  to  this  matter,  for  the  reason  that 
in  one  district  they  themselves  and  the  teacher  of  the  Grammar 
school  have  been  for  the  last  two  winters  perplexed  with  several  cases 
of  boys  spoiled  iu  this  way.  They  have  been  the  hardest  cases; 
not  that  they  have  been  vicious,  but  obstinately  idle  and  careless. 
We  think  the  time  has  come  when  parents  should  give  sober  thought 
to  this  matter. 

W.   H.    PiLSBURY,  ) 

Theo.  C.  Woodman,  \  Commiltee. 
A.  F.  Page,  ) 


BUXTON. 

Such,  gentlemen,  is  the  result  of  our  investigations  in  the  respec- 
tive schools,  as  they  have  come  under  observation  the  past  year: 
and,  while  we  would  return  to  you  our  thanks  for  your  co-operation 
in  carrying  forward  this  important  and  leading  branch  of  our  insti- 
tutions, we  would  again  ask  your  assistance,  personally,  as  well  as 
collectively. 

It  is  not  only  necessary  that  good  houses  be  furnished  and  com- 
petent teachers  employed,  but  that  parents  should  manifest  that 
interest  in  the  schools  which  we  have  reason  to  believe  many  feel, 
but  do  not  show  by  any  act  of  their  own,  which  would  have  a  salutary 
influence  upon  the  school. 

Much  good  may  be  done  by  frequently  visiting  the  school,  thus 
showing  by  your  presence  a  desire  to  investigate  its  affairs  and  sec 
if  you  are  receiving  an  equivalent  for  your  money  thus  expended. 
Such  visits  give  encouragement  to  the  teacher,  and  prompt  him  the 
more  faithfully  to  perform  his  duties,  awaken  an  ambitious  spirit  in 
the  scholars,  and  thus  greatly  enhance  the  value  of  the  school ;  for 
where  is  the  scholar  who  has  not  a  desire  to  excel  in  his  recitations, 
in  the  presence  of  his  parents  and  those  of  his  classmates. 
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If  any  of  jou  shoald  employ  the  same  person  to  labor  on  your 
farm  or  in  the  workshop,  yon  would  personally  superintend  his 
labors ;  and  is  the  education  of  your  children  of  less  importance  1 

Again  we  say  Tiait  the  school. 

Agents  should  be  cautious  in  the  selection  of  teachers,  giving 
preference  to  those  who  are  known  to  possess  a  capacity  for  govern- 
ing as  well  aa  teaching ;  for  a  teacher  should  be  master  as  well  as 
instructor.  Much  of  the  benefit  of  our  schools  is  not  unfrequently 
lost  from  a  want  of  this  important  element  in  the  tocher's  qualifi- 
tions ;  a  point  which  is  not  unfrequently  beyond  the  power  of  the 
committee  to  determine  when  examiniDg  a  teacher  with  whom  they 
are  acquainted.  Two  months  of  an  orderly  and  well  instructed 
school  is  of  more  benefit  than  three  or  even  six  of  an  opposite  char- 
acter. Let  us  then  employ  competent  and  &ithful  teachers,  at  a 
price  which  their  services  merit,  rather  than  the  cheap  superficial 
pretender,  merely  because  the  school  can  be  lengthened  thereby. 

S.    S.    MiLLIKEX,  ) 

A.  K.  P.  MeservB,  >  Committee. 
N.  C.  Watson,         ) 


CORNVILLE. 

In  general,  the  condition  of  the  schools,  the  past  year,  has  been 
prosperous ;  but  few  instances  of  difficulty  have  arisen  to  mar  the 
usefulness  of  any  school.  Good  progress  has  been  made,  I  believe, 
in  most  of  the  schools;  as  good,  probably,  as  in  any  preceding  year. 
But  in  most  of  these  there  might  have  been  better  progress ;  but  few 
came  up  to  the  true  standard  of  excellence.  And  what  is  needed  to 
attain  this,  is  better  teachers.  The  standard  of  qualification  should 
be  raised.     The  cause  of  education  demands  it. 

To  the  school  agents  belongs  the  duty  of  selecting  teachers ;  and 
it  should  be  a  principle  with  them  to  engage  the  best  teacher,  not 
the  cheapest,  without  any  regard  to  his  fitness  or  qualification,  as  is 
often  done. 

Agents  have  another  duty  which  they  often  neglect.  The  law 
requires  that  school  agents  should  give  a  written  notice  to  the  super- 
intending school  committee,  when  a  school  is  to  commence,  whether 
it  is  to  be  kept  by  a  master  or  mistress,  and  how  long  it  is  expected 
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to  continue.     The  penalty,  if  such  notice  is  not  given,  is  one  dollar 
a  daj,  for  every  day  the  school  is  kept  before  such  notice  is  giyen. 

In  this  town,  the  past  year,  I  received  one  legal  notice,  and  half 
a  dozen  verbal  ones.  So  it  is  seen  that  each  agent  who  has  been 
negligent,  is  liable  to  a  fine  of  a  dollar,  for  each  day  the  school  has 
kept  in  his  district. 

The  first  thing  necessary  in  a  school,  in  order  to  conduct  it  saC' 
cessfally,  is  a  proper  classification.  Scholars  of  the  same  capacity, 
and  studying  the  same  branch,  should  of  course  belong  to  the  same 
class ;  and  belonging  to  the  same  class,  should  have  the  same  kind 
of  books.  Otherwise,  more  classes  must  be  formed.  Now  if  the 
number  of  classes  be  increased,  the  teacher  will  have  less  time  to 
devote  to  the  recitation  of  each  class,  and  consequently  less  progress 
will  be  made.  Now  all  will  agree  with  me  in  saying,  that  a  multi- 
plicity of  classes  is  detrimental  to  the  interest  and  highest  sncoess 
of  a  school,  and  a  multiplicity  of  classes  arises,  in  part,  from  a  mul- 
tiplicity of  text  books. 

Now  it  is  known,  that  in  this  town  we  have  quite  a  diversity  of 
books.  There  are  three  series  of  readers,  three  of  spellers,  gram- 
mars by  three  or  four  different  authors,  and  geographies  of  as  many 
kinds. 

All  are  interested,  or  should  be  at  least,  in  our  common  schools; 
and  everything  should  be  done  that  can  be,  properly,  to  make  them 
profitable,  and  to  attaih  the  great  object  for  which  they  were  estab- 
lished,— the  education  of  the  people. 

It  is  hoped,  if  my  successor  should  see  fit  to  make  a  change  in 
the  books  of  this  town,  so  as  to  have  a  uniformity,  that  there  will  be 
a  cheerful  acquiescence  on  the  part  of  the  citizens. 

Alonzo  Smith,  Supervisor, 


DAMARISCOTTA. 

The  school  in  district  No.  5,  was  taught  by  Mr.  David  S.  Glid- 
den,  whose  long  experience,  and  good  success,  has  justly  merited  for 
him,  a  name  among  our  best  teachers. 

The  school  in  district  No.  6,  was  taught  by  Mr.  Alonzo  Foster, 
with  good  success.    The  irregularity  in  attendance,  detracts  much 
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Bnom  the  interest  of  the  schoola.  Yoa  will  notice  that  the  average 
linmber  in  attendance,  in  many  instances,  is  far  below  the  whole 
mimber  of  scholars  registered ;  it  is  not  only  injurious,  and  a  loss 
to  the  scholars,  but  it  is  also  injurious  to  the  school,  and  unpleasant 
for  the  teacher.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  parent,  to  see  that  tlioir  ohil- 
draoi  are  punctual  at  school  every  day,  unless  it  is  absolutely  nee- 
eesary  for  them  to  be  at  home.  If  this  were  the  the  case,  our 
schools  would  be  much  more  interesting,  and  profitable  tlmti  they 
now  are.  Too  much  caution  cannot  be  used  in  the  selection  of 
teachers.  It  should  be  the  main  object  of  the  agent,  to  employ 
good  practical  teachers,  and  he  should  be  willing  to  pay  a  fair  com- 
pensation for  their  services ;  for  it  cannot  be  expected  that  a  good 
female  teacher  can  aflbrd  her  time  for  the  small  pay  of  one  dollar 
per  week,  or  a  good  male  teacher  for  twelve  or  fifteen  dollars  per 
month,  when  many  other  kinds  of  employment  will  pay  them  mtieb 
better.  It  is  impossible  for  the  supervisor  in  eifery  case  io  decide 
with  certainty,  whether  or  not,  a  person  is  rjoalified  for  a  teacher ; 
his  education  may  be  nnexceptiooable,  arid  still  bis  fneth//^1  of  gov- 
erning a  shool,  and  imparting  instruction,  be  such  as  iff  rnslte  him 
but  a  poor  teacher.  Let  the  agent  employ  nfm^  but  thos^.  mho  have 
proved  themselves  worthy  of  the  name,  and  sor/n,  mnny  of  tmt  p^M 
teachers  will  be  obliged  to  seek  scfme  other  calling  fm  a  ViffiViWA 

I  again  urge  vpoo  the  parents,  the  imy/rUti^A  '/f  rWiiinn  ihf 
adiools,  and  making  theaeeltea  better  aerpiaiiirted  with  the  t^aeheri, 
and  with  the  wants  of  die  sdM)«^  I  beiserve  it  pareible  hft4m  IIm* 
efeet  their  presenee  in  the  sdkMl  roott  w^m]4  hav^  ny/h  tlMrif  ^hi(- 
dien,  they  wo«Id  make  aa  eSort,  mA  we  sh^/nM  se^  tfc#m  //ffi^fMtf 
tihere  than  we  acw  ddu  Let  the  psrente  ifttev^iH  tlHiVMMly^e  >fr  tiM 
aehoob  and  we  need  ksEve  iu%  ttsien  Jor  th<»  ^Mrei^ 

I  hsve  been  fkamtd  y^m^.th^  ^ntereeC  mimiUtitA4  >a  4mWtH  Ho 
1,  ctt  the  pan  of  die  pansnes  in  7mun%  tht^  mk^^  4nf9hx  ^^  ^ 

wfcicfc  was  reailj  eflcoflra^^  m4  aiatv  ec  tte  ^^i^m  *4  fM  minrnt^f 
Ism  in  dMriec  5a  X  Anuk  <b»im  dMae,  t  }^m^  sMfw  h^  ^Ht^  rh 
aijaehool  ia  tnwn. 

When  wif  ::iice  jam  mnevfeiftBiUHi  the  vmMi^^  ^  «^^ma  fm^ 
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Utmost  importaDce,  that  our  school-rooms  be  convenient,  and  pleas- 
ant, in  order  that  the  scholars  maj  make  the  greatest  improvement 
If  the  parents  in  the  two  districts  named,  were  obliged  to  sit  six 
hours  a  day,  for  three  months,  upou  those  hard  and  inconvenient 
seats,  I  think  there  would  be  an  improvement  in  this  direction,  m  a 
very  short  time.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  keep  a  school  orderly 
and  quiet,  where  the  chldren  are  obliged  to  sit  cramped  up  on  tire- 
some, ill-shaped  scats;  and  especially  is  this  so  with  regard  to  small 
children  who  are  naturally  restless,  and  to  whom  it  is  tiresome  at 
best,  where  good  seats  are  provided.  In  order  to  have  a  sound 
mind,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  have  a  sound  body ;  and  the 
health  of  the  children  should  be  our  first  care.  In  order  to  do  this, 
our  school-rooms  should  be  warm,  convenient,  and  well  ventilated. 
Is  it  not  strange  that  parents  after  doing  so  much  to  render  their 
children  comfortable  and  happy  at  home,  will  oblige  them  to  spend 
so  much  of  their  time,  from  the  age  of  four  years  to  twenty-one,  in 
a  place  which  more  resembles  a  tomb  than  a  school-house  ? 

John  F.  Hilton,  Supervisor. 


FALMOUTH. 

While  it  is  a  matter  of  rejoicing,  that  so  great  an  improvement 
has  been,  and  is  about  to  be  made,  in  our  school-houses,  and  that 
our  schools  generally  are  in  so  prosperous  a  condition,  it  should  not 
be  forgotten  that  much  remains  to  be  done.  The  work  of  improve- 
ment should  go  on  in  every  department  of  the  educational  system. 
But  to  effect  this,  the  citizens  generally  must  be  more  interested. 

Teachers  need  more  than  they  receive  of  their  co-operation  and 
support.  In  almost  everything,  the  child's  interest  corresponds 
with  the  interest  manifested  by  the  parent.  And  what  more  natu- 
rally manifests  the  interest  of  parents  in  their  schools  than  going 
frequently  to  the  school-room,  and  observing  for  themselves  what 
iheir  children  and  the  servants  whom  they  have  employed  there  are 
doing  ?  Men  are  not  hired  and  sent  into  the  fields  or  workshops, 
without  the  oversight  of  their  employers.  Why  should  we  make  an 
exception  to  this  in  the  most  noble  workshop,  the  workshop  of  the 
mind  ?    Regularity  of  attendance  also  deserves  to  be  more  strena- 
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eoftly  80«^L.  Our  acboob  are  man  j  of  them  abort ;  and  then  the 
adiolaisare  so  anrnngod,  and  made  to  more  akng  together  in  claaseS} 
irith  ao  modi  dependence  on  every  lesson  to  aid  them  in  acquiring 
the  next,  that  loss  of  time  by  absence  is  like  the  loss  of  rounds  in  a 
ladder — it  makes  it  hard  to  ascend ;  if  too  many  are  gone,  all  pro- 
greaa  is  stopped.  A  few  lessons  lost,  especially  in  the  discussion  of 
rules  and  pinciples,  rarely  fail  to  cripple  the  scholar  for  the  whole 
term  afterward. 

In  conclusion,  I  must  express  the  hope  that  our  public  schools 
may  receiye  a  larger  share  of  the  attention  of  the  whole  community. 
No  4oubt  exists,  that  a  large  majority  of  our  citizens  take  a  deep 
interest  in  these  schools.  All,  with  rare  exceptions,  are  willing  to 
contribute  to  their  support,  pleased  to  hear  of  their  prosperity,  and 
appreciate  the  privileges  they  confer. 

Everywhere  well  spoken  of,  they  nevertheless  do  not  occupy  that 
position  which  they  ought  What  instrument  so  potent,  so  irresist- 
ible, for  all  good,  as  the  universal  diffusion  of  education, — combined 
intellectual  and  moral  culture, — among  the  youth  of  our  land  i 
But  how  seldom  is  our  system  of  public  instruction  recognized, 
even  as  an  auxiliary  in  carrying  forward  the  great  moral  enterprises 
of  the  day,  on  which  the  safety  and  well  being  of  society  depend  ! 
The  school  children  of  to-day  will  soon  control  the  destinies  of  the 
nation ;;  but  whether  their  rule  shall  add  to  the  safety  and  prosper- 
ity of  our  glorious  institutions,  will  depend  much  on  the  instruction 
and  influence  of  the  school-room.  Our  ark  of  safety  is  the  common 
school,  so  conducted  as  to  fulfil  its  highest  and  noblest  purposes. 

E.  H.  Ramsdeil,  Supervisor, 


GARDINER. 

Before  closing  our  report,  we  desire  to  call  attention  to  a  fact, 
which  a  very  casual  examination  of  the  school  returns  renders  appa- 
rent, to  wit :  that  the  percentage  of  attendance  is  much  too  small. 
Thus  upon  a  return  of  1649  scholars  for  last  year,  wo  get  for  our 
whole  attendance,  in  the  spring  and  summer  term,  959,  and  an  av- 
erage attendance  of  only  707,  including  the  High  school.  In  the 
winter  term  our  whole  attendance,  including  as  before  the  High 
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school,  was  973,  and  the  averave  only  744,  or  in  other  words  we  get 
a  mean  average  attendance  of  725,  which  is  less  than  forty-fonr  per 
cent,  of  the  number  of  scholars  returned.  With  this  fact  in  view, 
after  making  all  deductions  for  those  young  persons  under  twenty- 
one  years  of  age,  whose  school  days  are  over,  or  who  are  engaged  in 
shops  and  stores,  &c.,  and  on  that  account  do  not  attend  school,  and 
also  for  detentions  caused  by  sickness,  the  conclusion  is  forced  upon 
us  that  there  must  still  remain  a  large  number  whose  absence  is  un- 
accounted for,  who  should  be  in  the  schools,  and  who  there  is  reason 
to  fear  are  growing  up  in  ignorance,  if  not  in  vice  and  dissipation. 

It  is  well  to  foster  and  cherish  our  free  schools,  but  if  we  weald 
do  our  whole  duty,  we  must  exert  ourselves  continually  and  ear- 
nestly to  bring  into  them  all  that  portion  of  our  population,  for  whose 
benefit  they  are  established,  who  stand  in  need  of  the  educational 
advantages  they  furnish.  Those  boys  who  skulk  in  the  stairways, 
who  lounge  at  the  depot,  at  the  steamboat  wharf,  and  at  the  comers 
of  the  streets,  should  be  brought  in  by  the  truant  committee,  and 
those  children  of  the  poor  who  remain  away,  not  always  from  incli- 
nation and  choice,  but  for  the  want  of  fittmg  apparel  to  enable  them 
to  appear  tidy  and  respectable  in  the  school-room,  should  be  sought 
out  by  somebody^  and  clothed  and  encouraged  and  induced  to  come 
into  the  school. 


N.  Woods,    (  ^ 

G.  Bailey,   \  ^^^^^^^^ 


GORHAM. 

Wc  have  spoken  from  time  to  time  of  the  kind  of  teachers  to  be 
employed  in  our  schools.  Much  responsibility  rests  upon  the  school 
agent  in  this  matter.  The  important  trust  which  he  holds  demands 
his  highest  efforts  to  obtain  a  competent  teacher,  one  well  adapted 
for  the  school  in  his  district. 

The  agent  is  too  apt  to  throw  off  his  own  responsibility  upon  the 
committee.  It  should  be  remembered  that  the  power  of  the  com- 
mittee is  very  limited  in  this  matter.  They  are  obliged  to  give  cer- 
tificates to  those  who  pass  a  satisfactory  examination  in  the  several 
branches  required;  yet,  when  called  upon  to  visit  the  school,  they 
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may  find  a  lack  of  system,  and  the  teacher  unable  to  infase  into  his 
school  the  necessary  life  and  spirit.  Much  may  be  discerned  in  the 
school-room  which  speaks  plainly  of  an  unprofitable  term,  yet  the 
committee  would  not  be  justified  in  dismissing,  except  in  a  very  dear 
ccLse.  Their  authority  reaches  only  to  extreme  cases.  Agents  can- 
not be  too  careful  in  selecting  teachers.  One  should  be  sought  who 
has  not  only  the  requisite  amount  of  knowledge,  but  also  an  apt- 
ness for  teaching  and  governing,  one  who  loves  the  work  and  can 
adapt  himself  to  the  capacities  and  wants  of  his  pupils. 

Agents  should  notify  the  Committee  of  the  commencement  and 
'Close  of  a  school.  We  are  sorry  to  say  that  some  of  our  agents  have 
been  negligent  in  regard  to  notification  during  the  past  year. 

We  would  once  again  draw  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
school  buildings  in  town  are  by  no  means  what  they  should  be. 
There  are  very  few  in  town  which  are  worthy  the  name  of  '*  school- 
house,"  in  a  New  England  community.  There  are  one  or  two  hon- 
<»rable  exceptions,  but  as  a  general  thing  they  contrast  miserably 
with  the  private  dwellings  in  town,  i^ot  (mly  from  being  ill -con- 
trived and  unpleasant,  but  worse  still  from  their  defiiced  and  dilapi- 
dated appearance. 

Now  we  would  candidly  ask  if  it  pays  to  educate  our  children  in 
buildings  little  better  than  we  provide  for  our  dumb  animals,  and 
not  half  as  convenient,  when  it  is  an  established  fact  that  tbb  mind 
receives  impressions  from  all  tha^urrounds  it,  and  that  our  ideas 
are  elevated  and  manly,  or  low  and  ^veling,  as  we  contemplate 
that  in  nature  or  art  which  is  true  and  beautiful,  or  that  which  is 
<leformed  and  ugly  ?  If  any  ask  how  a  change  can  be  easily  ef- 
fected without  bringing  such  an  expense  as  would  defeat  the  whole 
plan  of  bettering  our  condition,  we  would  recommend  that  the  num- 
ber of  districts  be  so  reduced,  that  a  house  respectable  for  sice,  and 
pleasant  in  its  arrangements,  shall  be  demanded  by  each.  Then  we 
shall  derive  the  further  benefit  of  having  longer  and  better  schools 
together  with  the  all  important  advantage  of  being  able  to  look  upon 
''our  school  house,"  without  fear  for  the  health|  or  shame  for  the 
neglect  of  those  bound  to  us  so  closely. 

The  only  seeming  drawback  to  this  arrangemnnt,  is  the  little  in- 
<sonvenience  that  would  result  from  carrying  the  schools  to  a  greater 
^distance  from  some  families ;  but  those  are  not  the  ones  generally 
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to  complain,  and  the  lasting  benefits  to  be  derived  more  than  eonn- 
terbalance  this  disadvantage. 

John  M.  Allen,     i 

Samuel  Dingley,  >  S.  S.  Committee. 

Abial  W.  Muhch,  ) 


GREENWOOD. 

Your  committee  have  heretofore  adopted  the  plan  of  reporting 
each  district  and  term  of  school  separately ;  but  owing  to  the  neglect 
of  teachers  in  the  matter  of  forwarding  their  registers  to  the  com- 
mittee in  season,  we  are  compelled  to  present  our  report  in  con- 
densed form,  based  upon  such  data  as  the  committee  have  in  their 
possession. 

In  the  summer  schools,  the  general  success  which  attended  the 
several  terms,  was  not  what  your  committee  could  have  wished;  a 
majority  of  the  teachers  failing  to  secure  that  degree  of  interest 
which  ought  to  have  existed. 

The  success  attending  the  winter  school  has  been  highly  satisfac- 
tory to  your  committee.  In  a  large  majority  of  the  districts,  good 
teachers  were  secured,  and  the  result  has  been  most  gratifying.  The 
general  progress  in  the  several  branches  of  study  has  been  fully 
equal  fb  that  of  any  previous  year.  In  but  ono  instance  has  any- 
thing like  a  want  of  harmony  appeared,  and  that  of  so  slight  a  nature 
that  your  committee  do  not  deem  it  necessary  to  refer  specially 
to  it  in  this  report. 

Your  committee  feel  pleased  to  see  that  the  poor  old  sehool-hoose 
which  has  so  long  disgraced  the  pleasant  school  lot  in  district  No.  2, 
has  at  last  disappeared,  and  a  more  sightly  and  commodious  building 
taken  its  place.  The  house  is  constructed  in  accordance  with  the 
latest  and  best  models,  giving  ample  room,  and  a  healthy  atmos- 
phere. The  example  set  in  No.  2  should  be  speedily  followed  by 
more  than  one  district  which  we  might  name. 

Your  committee  cannot  refrain  from  alluding  to  the  matter  of 
text  books.  There  may  be  found  in  the  various  schools  in  town 
almost  all  kinds  of  books,  old  and  new.  Your  committee  have  thought 
it  advisable  to  recommend  a  uniform  set  of  text  books  for  the  whole 
town. 
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We  cannot  close  this  report  without  saying  something  of  the  un- 
Iswfal  practice  of  teachers'  neglecting  to  leave  their  registers  with 
1;he  committee  or  some  person  designated  by  them.  Had  teachers 
performed  their  duty  in  this  respect,  our  report  could  have  been 
made  much  more  full  and  interesting.  We  would  be  glad  to  have 
the  aid  of  the  selectmen  in  this  matter,  and  we  would  recommend 
&nd  request  that  they  withhold  orders  from  all  teachers  until  their 
registers,  properly  filled,  or  a  writing  from  some  one  of  the  commit- 
tee, are  presented  to  them.  If  the  selectmen  will  but  dp  this,  we 
shall  know  where  to  find  the  registers,  prior  to  making  our  town 
and  State  reports. 

Edward  M.  Yates,  ^  «  «  ^ 
WiLLARD  Herrik,  ^  ^' ^'  Committee. 


HALLOWELL. 

As  a  whole,  our  schools  have,  during  the  past  year,  merited  the 
approbation  of  those  interested.  The  high  reputation  of  the  public 
schools  of  Hallo  well  has  been  well  maintained.  Several  of  the 
schools  have  never  been  under  better  management;  and,  with  one 
or  two  exceptions,  all  have  done  well.  In  supplying  ten  schools 
with  teachers,  it  is  too  much  to  expect,  that,  with  the  utmost'  care 
in  the  selection,  those  employed  will  in  every  instance  be  equally 
judicious,  well  qualified  and  acceptable.  There  will  necessarily  be 
various  degrees  of  success.  Some  teachers  excel  iu  discipline,  and 
some  in  instruction  ;  some  succeed  in  one  or  more  branches,  and  fail 
in  others.  Constant  efibrt  and  watchfulness  are  required  on  the  part 
of  the  committee  to  make  the  schools  what  they  ought  to  be.  We 
have  endeavored  to  do  our  duty ;  and,  in  the  employment  of  teach- 
ers, we  believe  we  have  met  with  as  much  success  as  could  reason- 
ably be  expected. 

The  interest  evinced  by  the  community  in  the  city  schools,  atthe 
recent  public  examinations,  was  very  gratifying.  The  attendance 
on  these  occasions  was  probably  never  greater  than  at  the  close  of 
last  term.  The  crowded  state  of  the  rooms  at  the  High  and  Gram- 
mar schools  and  the  patient  attention  of  the  audience,  under  circum- 
stances of  much  inconvenience,  and  although  the  exercises  were 
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eomewhat  protracted,  furnished  ample  proof  of  their  interest  The 
examination  of  the  Intermediate  school,  and  those  of  most  of  the 
Primary  schools,  were  also  fully  attended.  Those  present  seemed 
to  be  pleased  with  the  appearance  of  the  schools,  and  with  the  reci- 
tations and  other  exercises. 

We  close  this  report,  by  commending  our  public  schools  to  the 
continued  attention  and  liberality  of  the  city.  We  have  no  iostiU- 
tions  amongst  us  more  important  to  be  cherished  and  sustained.  Oft 
them  depends  the  education  of  our  children  and  youth.  More  than 
five  hundred  scholars  were  found  in  our  school-rooms  during  moit 
of  the  past  year,  enjoying  the  advantages  of  instruction  and  training 
for  future  usefulness.  Nine-tenths  of  these,  and  perhaps  a  larger 
proportion,  will  obtain  their  whole  education  from  this  source.  It 
is  a  noble  philanthropy  to  make  ample  appropriations  for  this  object 
Far  be  it  from  us  to  advocate  a  wasteful  expenditure  for  this  purpose. 
Such  expenditure  has  been  carefully  avoided  in  the  management  of 
cur  city  schools.  The  compensation  of  teachers  has  been  uniformlj 
lower  than  in  neighboring  cities  and  villages.  Instructors  have 
been  obtained  at  moderate  rates,  by  carefully  grading  our  schools, 
and  thereby  reducing  the  labor  of  the  teacher  as  much  as  practicable. 
All  our  school  expenditures  have  been  on  a' scale  as  economical  as  is  ^ 
consistent  with  keeping  our  school-houses  in  good  repair  and  pre- 
serving the  public  property. 

The  number  of  scholars  in  attendance  in  any  one  term,  is  by  no 
means  the  whole  number  enjoying  the  advantages  of  our  schook 
during  the  year,  Many  of  the  larger  scholars  attend  only  daring 
the  winter,  whilst  there  are  younger  children  who  are  present  in 
summer  only.  Probably  somewhat  over  six  hundred  different  pupili 
are  to  be  found  in  the  schools  in  the  course  of  the  year. 

Whilst  other  cities  and  villages  are  making  larger  expenditures 
for  erecting  school-houses,  and  going  far  beyond  us  in  their  school 
appropriations,  we  have  our  school-houses  built,  and  it  only  remains 
for  us  to  sustain  our  several  grades  of  schools  in  a  suitable  manner. 
The  burden  of  taxation  for  this  purpose,  is  far  more  than  outweighed 
by  the  benefits  of  the  expenditure. 

Our  city  has  thus  far  distinguished  itself,  not  by  extravagant  ap* 
propriations,  but  by  good  schools.  It  has  acquired  a  character 
abroad  for  its  excellent  system  of  gradation,  and  the  success  with 
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which  it  has  been  carried  oat.  This  has  been  awarded  to  us  by  gen* 
ilemeii  who  have  Tuited  schools  in  many  other  places,  and  have  had 
opportunities  for  comparison.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  reputation 
will  be  sustained  in  the  time  to  come.  It  is  well  to  have  the 
roads  well  built  and  cared  for,  an  efficient  fire  department,  a  watch- 
fal  police,  the  wants  of  the  poor  supplied,  and  a  systematic  adminis- 
tration of  the  city  government.  But  none  of  those  are  more  vitally 
important  to  the  whole  community,  to  young  and  old,  to  rich  and 
poor,  to  all  of  every  class  and  condition,  and  to  the  standing  of  the 
eity,  at  home  and  abroad,  than  the  public  schools.  When  we  cease 
to  sustain  these  institutions  by  proper  and  needful  expenditures,  we 
shall  lose  the  enviable  position  we  have  heretofore  maintained  and 
strike  a  fatal  blow  at  our  own  prosperity. 

H.  E.  Baker,         ) 

E.  RowBLL,  >  Committee. 

J.  Q.  A.  Hawbs,     ) 


HARPSWELL. 

Agents  have  been  very  prompt,  for  the  most  part,  in  notifying 
the  supervisor  of  the  commencement  and  close  of  their  schools ;  but 
some  have  been  remiss  in  the  performance  of  this  duty.  The  result 
of  this  was  that  I  failed,  in  a  few  cases,  to  make  two  visits  to  each 
term.  I  think  the  teachers  throughout  the  town  have  generally 
manifested  a  good  degree  of  interest  in  the  moral  and  intellectual 
welfare  of  those  committed  to  their  charge,  and  awakened  a  spirit 
of  laudable  ambition ;  yet,  our  schools  are  far  from  being  what  they 
should  be ;  and,  in  view  of  this,  I  beg  leave  to  make  a  few  sugges- 
tions respecting  the  same. 

Among  the  many  existing  evils  throughout  our  school  none  retard 
their  progress  so  much  as  an  irregular  attendance,  resulting,  in 
most  cases,  from  a  want  of  interest  upon  the  part  of  parents.  It  is 
perplexing  to  the  instructor  to  behold  his  labors  for  the  promotion 
and  welfare  of  his  school,  opposed  and  rendered  less  useful,  in  t|^is 
manner,  after  repeated  endeavors  on  his  part,  to  avoid  it  There 
are  cases  in  which  it  may,  at  least,  be  inconvenient,  and,  perhaps, 
impossible,  to  attend  punctually ;  but  these  should  be  the  only  ex- 
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ceptions.  None  feel  the  effects  of  this  more  than  the  energetic  and 
faithful  teacher;  it  serves  to  dishearten' him  and  discourage  that 
ambitious  and  praiseworthy  spirit,  so  characteristic  of  a  true  fol- 
lower of  his  profession ;  while  nothing,  on  the  contrary,  can  more 
effectually  incite  him  to  action,  than  to  see  all  his  scholars,  e^trj 
morning,  at  the  school-house  in  season.  Again,  I  believe  it  is  the 
duty  of  all  parents  to  visit  their  school,  once,  if  no  more,  during 
each  term :  and  yet,  how  few  ever  enter  the  school-room  for  this  pur- 
pose. It  would  beget  a  spirit  of  emulation  in  both  teacher  and  pu- 
pils. Children  desire  the  approbation  of  their  parents,  and,  to  this 
end  would  strive  with  greater  earnestness  if  an  examination  in  their 
presence  were  anticipated.  Many  unjust  opinions  concerning  the 
ability  of  their  teacher  would  thus  be  avoided.  In  employing  teach- 
ers some  think,  that  he  who  labors  cheapest  is  the  chebpest  man  to 
hire,  but  it  is  not  so;  a  school  of  six  weeks,  conducted  by  a  faithfiil 
and  experienced  instructor,  is  better  than  one  of  twelve  weeks, 
taught  by  one  who  is  inexperienced  and  has  no  higher  object  than 
to  get  the  money.  The  agent  should  never  wait  for  an  applicant, 
but  seek  the  earliest  opportunity  to  engage  a  competent  teacher, 
and  one  upon  whom  he  can  rely  with  confidence. 

I  would  earnestly  call  your  attention  to  the  suggestion  of  my  pre- 
decessor in  regard  to  the  sad  state  of  our  school-houses ;  there  are 
but  few  in  town  in  good  repair.  This  is  not  necessarily  so.  If  a 
dwellinc;  house  is  to  be  erected,  every  convenience  adapted  to  the 
wants  of  the  builder  is  obtained ;  he  spares  neither  his  purse  nor 
his  labor.  Yet,  our  school-houses  are  permitted  to  remain  as  they 
are,  with  unventilated  rooms,  too  small  for  the  wants  of  the  school, 
a  part  of  which  must  be  heated  almost  to  suffocation,  to  prevent  the 
remaining  portion  from  being  uncomfortably  cold.  It  is  impos- 
sible for  any  teacher  to  maintain,  with  himself  or  his  pupils,  a  clear- 
ness of  mind,  or  prevent  the  drowsiness  and  headache,  so  prevalent 
in  the  school-room,  in  such  a  house.  Another  fault  is,  I  believe,  a 
want  of  proper  classification,  arising,  in  part,  from  the  use  of  a  va- 
riety of  text-books.  In  many  of  our  schools  I  found  three  different 
kinds  of  readers,  and  grammars  by  different  authors^  in  use.  I 
have  endeavored  to  impress  upon  the  minds  of  the  several  schools, 
the  bad  effects  of  such  a  course,  and  am  happy  to  say,  that,  in  most 
cases,  the  recommended  change  has  been  made. 
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I  am  aware,  that  he  who  attempts  a  change  in  our  school  system, 
liable  to  incur  additional  expense,  must  contend  with  some  opposi- 
tion ;  but  while  we  at  the  present  daj  realize  the  importance  and 
appreciate  the  Talue  of  a  sound  education,  it  is  our  duty  to  use  all 
honest  endeavors  for  its  immediate  advancement.  In  district  No.  5 
there  are  too  many  scholars  for  the  instruction  of  one  teacher.  I 
know  of  no  way  in  which  the  diflSculty  can  be  so  cflFectually  over- 
oome,  as  by  introducing  a  system  of  grading,  believing  the  greater 
benefit  would  be  derived  from  such  an  arrangement  I  think,  also, 
that  the  same  might  be  adopted  with  success  in  districts  Xo  *s  8  and 
13,  were  the  inhabitants  disposed  to  make  such  a  change.  This 
plan  has  been  introduced  in  many  towns  throughout  the  State  with 
admirable  success. 

Much  care  is  necessary  in  regard  to  the  age  at  which  children 
should  commence  attending  school.  Circumstances  alter  cases ;  but, 
as  a  general  rule,  children  should  not  enter  the  school-room  younger 
than  six  years  of  age ;  the  confinement  makes  them  dull  and  annoy- 
ing to  the  teacher,  while  they  learn  but  little,  and  accomplish  no 
more  in  two  or  three  years  before  that  age,  than  in  two  or  three 
months  afterward. 

No  person  should  ever  assume  the  province  of  teaching,  who  does 
not  like  that  profession,  and  has  no  higher  aim  or  desire  than  the 
pay  for  his  services.  It  is  universally  acknowledged  that  no  one 
can  attain  pre-eminence  in  that  occupation  in  which  be  takes  no 
pleasure.  He  should  be  interested  in  his  work,  and  enter  upon  his 
duties  with  life  and  a  realizing  sense  of  the  responsibilities  of  his 
station.  Children  are  very  susceptible  of  impressions,  and  almost 
invariably  learn  the  manners  of  their  teacher.  If  he  is  indifferent 
and  stupid,  nothing  better  can  be  expected  of  his  pupils;  but  if,  on 
the  contrary,  he  be  active  and  earnest,  his  example  will  awaken  a 
lively  interest  in  his  scholars.  He  should  never  closely  adhere  to 
the  text-books ;  let  him  lay  them  aside  in  explanations,  and  orally 
explain  to  the  learner  the  principles  embodied  in  the  operation,  call- 
ing often  upon  him  to  do  the  same  in  return.  In  this  way  the 
scholar  will  be  led  to  think  for  himself,  and  the  hidden  energies  of 
his  mind  be  called  forth. 

In  conclusion,  allow  me  to  tender  to  you  my  sincere  gratitude  for 
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jour  co-operation,  in  endeavoring  to  awaken  and  maintain  an  inter' 
est  in  our  several  schools. 

P.  A.  DuROAN,  Svpervisor. 


HARTFORD. 

As  I  anticipated  and  participated  much  pleasure  in  visiting  my 
schools,  I  will  send  you  a  short  extract  of  mj  report,  which  was  lis- 
tened to  bj  the  fullest  house  that  ever  heard  a  school  report  in  Hart- 
ford. 

I  visited  twelve  summer,  two  fall  and  thirteen  winter  schoola. 
Since  m  J  acquaintance  with  the  schools  in  this  town,  which  has  been 
many  years  as  a  school  officer,  never  has  their  condition  presented 
more  cheering  evidence  of  prosperity  than  the  year  past  There  m 
a  more  general  and  hearty  interest  exhibited  in  the  cause  of  educa- 
tion by  parents,  greater  regularity  of  attendance  by  the  children, 
and  an  increasing  demand  for  live  teachers,  instead  of  cheap,  dead 
teachers.  It  is  a  matter  of  gratification,  that  the  school  agents nxt 
interesting  themselves  in  those  little  seminaries  of  learning  where 
are  more  than  four  hundred  children,  engaged  in  the  rudiments  of 
that  knowledge  which  will  make  them  useful  to  themselves,  orna- 
ments to  parents,  and  a  pride  to  the  town.  Employ  teachers  who 
have  the  qualification  to  reach  all  the  pupils,  the  dull  as  well  as  the 
active  J  so  that  they  can  teach  them  to  make  the  most  of  themselves. 
Then  will  your  schools  take  a  rank  that  shall  make  them  the  joy  of 
parents,  an  honor  to  Hartford,  a  pride  to  Oxford,  and  a  blessing  to 
Maine ! 

I  was  pleased  to  see  at  the  review  of  a  number  of  schools,  many 
parents  and  friends  of  education.  It  encouraged  the  instructors  and 
scholars  more  than  volumes  of  essays  upon  the  subject  of  visitiog 
schools  by  parents,  without  the  practice.  Whenever  I  found  com- 
pany, I  found  an  increased  interest  manifested  by  the  whole  schodj 
to  the  gratification  of  the  teacher,  and  the  pleasure  of  all.  Palways 
intend  to  .give  sufficient  notice  to  every  district,  of  my  last  visit  in 
school,  that  parents  may  witness  for  themselves,  the  skill  of  the  in- 
structor and  instructed.  It  is  not  enough  to  give  the  certificate  and 
then  peep  into  the  school-room.     Parents  and  children  are  &8t 
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bmming  the  da^  of  teidiers  and  school  offioera  in  this  town.  Where 
lehool  offioera  do  their  daty  £uthfallj,  it  overoomes  much  of  the 
apposition  whidi  has  be^i  manifested  bj  many  through  ignorance 
and  neglected  duty.  Let  the  scholara  know  that  yoa  are  their  friend, 
BDStead  of  a  mere  critic,  and  their  presence  at  the  examination  will 
compensate  the  fiuthfisil  teacher  for  the  labor  bestowed  in  the  reriew. 

Mj  teachera  were  requested  to  mark  eyery  scholar's  rank,  firom 
one  to  five,  in  punctuality,  deportment  and  improvement  It  had  a 
Biost  excellent  effect  It  assisted  the  teachera  much  in  go?emment 
Pupils  twelve  yeara  old  and  upwards,  did  not  wish  to  have  one 
marked  against  their  names  and  returned  to  me.  It  was  so  in  re- 
gard to  improTement  and  punctuality.  I  have  taught  fifty-three 
schools.  If  I  could  have  had  the  privilege  which  teachera  now  have 
in  this  respect,  it  would  have  saved  me  houra  of  mental  pain. 

Must  I  go  this  year  four  or  five  miles  to  swear  again  1  One  oath 
should  suffice.  Last  year  was  the  first  time  all  the  schools  in  town 
were  visited  by  the  same  pereon.  I  had  a  glorious  time.  Teachera 
and  scholara  knowing  that  the  same  person  was  to  visit  all  the  schools, 
declared  it  looked  as  if  justice  would  be  done,  which  could  not  be 
the  case,  when  different  schools  are  visited  by  different  persons. 


KENNEBUNK. 

Although  our  record  does  not  present  any  facts  of  especial  inter- 
est, still,  we  think,  the  brief  notices  we  have  given  in  the  preceding 
pages,  will  show  that  the  standing  and  condition  of  our  public  schools 
are  such  as  to  afford  substantial  grounds  for  satisfaction  and  encour- 
igement.  We  find,  by  comparing  the  present  with  the  past  in  their 
history,  that  they  are,  from  year  to  year,  steadily  increasing  in  use- 
fulness,— better  fulfilling  their  high  purpose.  The  onward  steps 
are  slow,  it  is  true, — but  while  we  can  feel  confident  that  their 
course  is  onward,  however  gradual  the  process,  we  have  reason  for 
gratulation  and  a  strong  incentive  to  labor  earnestly  and  unwea- 
riedly  in  their  behalf. 

We  have  been  gratified  to  observe,  during  the  past  year,  that  the 
remarks  in  our  last  report,  on  the  subject  of  reading,  were  not 
wholly  without  effect    More  attention  has  been  given  to  this  branch 
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of  learning  than  in  former  years.     We  trust,  however,  that  what  has 
been  done,  in  this  particular,  will  be  regarded  as  the  commencemcDt 
onl J  of  an  essential  reform, — as  merely  initiatory  steps  in  a  work  of 
incalculable  importance.     Poor  reading,  and  defective  instruction  in 
the  art  of  reading,  are  still  among  the  weak  points  in  a  majority  of 
our  schools.     We  have  at  times  been  not  a  little  dissatisfied — and  it 
must  be  confessed  somewhat  amused  also, — when  we  have  listened 
to  the  flimsy  excuse,  designed  as  an  apology  for  hearing  one  or  two 
only  of  the  classes  in  reading,  or  witnessed  the  adroit  movement,  by 
which  it  wa3  intended  to  omit  the  exercise  entirely ;  and  then  no- 
ticed the  distinct  tone  and  ostentatious  manner  with  which  the  classes 
in  arithmetic  have  been  called  up  for  examination.     Now  it  is  cod- 
ceded  that  arithmetic  is  an  essential  branch  of  study,  but,  contrary 
to  the  idea  which  it  might  be  supposed  some  teachers  entertain, 
^^  ciphering  ^^  is  but  one  of  the  branches  which  the  law  requires 
shall  be  taught  in  the  public  schools.     A  boy  who  can  perform  a 
problem  in  partnership,  but  cannot  correctly  read  a  simple  contract, 
or  understand  the  meaning  of  half  the  words  it  contains,  is  but  poorly 
qualified  to  enter  upon  the  business  of  life.     The  imperfect  manner 
in  which  the  art  of  reading  is  taught  by  some  competent  teachers, 
may  doubtless  be  attributed  in  part  to  their  want  of  appreciation  of 
its  exceeding  importance,  and  in  part  to  indolence^ — an  unwilling- 
•  ness  to  ** spend  time  and  breath"  on  what  they  regard  hs  dry  and 
uninteresting  details ;  but  whatever  may  be  the  cause,  the  remiss- 
ness is  culpable,  and  the  inexcusable  fault  of  the  ofiending  party 
should  not  be  too  long  overlooked.     To  this  class  may  be  added 
another  still  more  reprehensible, — those  who  cannot  read  correctly 
themselves  and  who  are  incompetent  to  teach  others  to  do  so.     Such 
should  at  once  vacate,  or  be  made  to  vacate,  a  position  which  they 
certainly  do  not  adorn. 

The  teacher,  to  be  successful,  must  not  only  possess  the  neces- 
sary literary  qualifications,  but  must  consider  the  school-room  as  a 
place  of  labor, — of  cheerful,  patient,  intelligent  labor.  There  is  no 
detail  appertaining  to  any  branch  of  learning  too  insignificant  for 
notice ;  from  the  alphabet  to  the  highest  study  pursued,  there  is 
need  of  careful  attention  to  "small  things."  The  "fitness  of 
things''  must  also  be  considered.  The  child  should  not  be  trans- 
ferred from  book  to  book,  or  from  study  to  study,  nutil  prepared 
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for  the  change.  The  calls  for  the  exercise  of  sound  judgment, — of 
prudent  discrimination, — are  of  hourly  occurrence  in  the  school- 
room, and  unless  these  calls  are  conscientiously  regarded  there  is  a 
fiulure  in  duty.  The  devoted  and  true  hearted  teacher  will  not 
measure  the  progress  of  scholars,  by  the  number  of  pages  or  books 
that  have  been  studied  or  looked  over, — but  only  by  the  number  of 
lessons  that  have  been  practically  learned, — thoroughly  understood. 

We  are  aware  that  the  foregoing  remarks  are  but  a  repetition  of 
what  we  have  frequently  said  in  previous  reports,  but  we  are  as 
well  aware,  that  there  is  need  that  these  facts  should  be  repeated 
until  heed  is  given  to  them. 

It  is  desirable  that  the  course  of  instruction  pursued  in  our  com- 
mon schools  should  embrace  the  moral,  as  well  as  the  intellectual 
culture  of  those  who  enjoy  their  privileges.  The  intellectually 
well  educated  man  is  not  always  the  man  of  probity,  the  good  citi- 
zen or  the  reliable  neighbor.  All  experience  attests  to  the  truth  of 
this  remark,  and  the  past  exhibits  no  stronger  illustrations  in  point 
than  are  furnished  by  the  present.  The  boys  now  attending  the 
public  schools  will  shortly  become  men,  and  enter  upon  the  active 
duties  of  life.  They  will  become  voters.  There  are  those  among 
them  who  will  hold  high  and  responsible  offices, — those  who  will 
serve  as  jurymen,  and  those  who  will  have  charge  of  the  business  of 
the  towns  in  which  they  may  reside ;  and,  consequently,  to  the  keep- 
ing of  all  who  may  be  thus  honored  or  confided  in  must  be  commit- 
ted important  trusts.  In  social  life,  their  influence  will  be  even 
more  extensively  felt.  They  will  become  husbands  and  fathers, 
neighbors  and  friends.  And  then,  too,  the  myriads  of  girls  who  are 
looking  to  these  schools  alone  for  all  the  education  they  are  to  re- 
ceive,— what  an  influence  are  they  to  exert !  They  are  to  become 
women,  and  as  they  may  trustfully  perform,  or  faithlessly  neglect^ 
their  appropriate  duties,  they  will  be,' — as  the  women  of  other  days^ 
have  been  and  those  of  the  present  are, — elevators  and  ornaments- 
of  civilized  society,  or  its  stumbling  block  and  reproach. 

In  consideration  of  these  truths,  so  "weighty  and  so  undeniable,  is 
it  not  well  that  the  education  of  the  young  should  be  looked  to  with 
the  deepest  interest,  and  provided  for  with  unstinted  liberality.^ 
Regarding  it  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view  only, — a  mere  matter  of 
dollars  and  oent8,r— an  investment  of  time  and  money,  which  is  i^ 
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pay  a  certain  per  centum  of  interest, — may  we  not  reasonably  ex- 
pect to  be  amply  remunerated,  in  the  security  to  person  and  prop- 
erty derived  from  a  right-minded  and  well-regulated  communitjT 
Or,  viewing  it  with  the  eye  of  a  politician  merely,  is  it  not  well  that 
our  voters  should  be  men  of  intelligence  and  integrity, — trained  to 
think,  to  reason,  to  inquire  and  to  compare  1  It  has  been  remarked 
that  '^  a  demagogue  would  like  a  people  half  educated, — enough  to 
read  what  ho  says,  but  not  enough  to  /cnaw  whether  it  is  true  or 
not.''  In  this  connection,  we  may  allude  to  the  admonitory  lesson 
which  the  present  crisis  in  our  national  affairs  is  teaching  us.  How 
this  struggle  may  terminate,  or  what  struggles  of  a  similar  character 
time  may  have  in  store  for  us,  cannot  be  foreseen.  But  this  we 
know,  it  is  an  hour  which  demands  the  exercise  of  pure  and  exalted 
patriotism,  and  the  sacrifice  of  ambition,  selfishness  and  party  ties. 
It  is  an  hour,  too,  when  we  should  seek  earnestly  the  best  means  of 
preventing  a  recurrence  of  events  so  dangerous  to  freedom  and  so 
humiliating  to  freemen.  On  this  point  there  can  be  but  little  diver- 
sity of  sentiment ; — it  would  seem  that  all  must  admit  that  the  sor- 
est and  wisest  precautionary  measure  is,  now  thoroughly  to  educate 
the  youth  in  the  land.  This  subject  might  be  further  pursued,  and 
considered  in  reference  to  other  interests  and  classes  of  society.  But 
it  is  unnecessary.  It  needs  no  argument  to  demonstrate  that  tbe 
great  cause  of  popular  education,  properly  directed  and  vigorously 
prosecuted,  is  our  anchor  of  hope, — whether  we  seek  the  stability  of 
our  institutions  or  the  prosperity  and  happiness  of  the  people. 

In  what  manner  can  our  educational  system  be  made  so  largely 
to  partake  of  the  moral  element,  that  its  influence  shall  be  fell  ? 
In  attempting  to  answer  this  inquiry,  for  the  present  purpose,  we 
shall  confine  ourselves  to  a  single  method,  so  simple  that  it  can  be 
practically  carried  out  in  the  smallest  of  the  schools.  It  seems  only 
to  be  necessary,  first,  that  the'  public  require  this  element  to  be  in- 
troduced, and  then  that  the  right  persons  be  employed  for  teachers, 
and  that  the  persons  so  employed  prepare  themselves  with  special 
reference. to  this  department  of  duty.  And  when  the  teachers  are 
thus  prepared,  we  do  not  see  that  more  can  be  required  of  them, 
than  that  they  judiciously  improve  every  opportunity  to  inculcate 
sound  moral  sentiments.  The  story  of  a  good  or  bad  boy  or  girl,  in 
•a  reading  lesson,  for  instance,  might  be  made  the  subject  of  pertinent 
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remarks  to  this  end.  ladeed  there  are  bat  few  reading  lessons  that 
might  not  be  similarly  improved,  as  they  may  famish  groands  for 
nsefal  aoggestions  in  favor  of  temperance,  purity  of  character,  tratb- 
fiilness,  &c.,  and  against  pro&ne  swearing,  meanness,  prevarication 
and  every  deceptive  practice.  History  furnishes  abundant  topics, 
and  geography  even  might  be  made  an  auxiliary  in  the  same  work. 
The  wickedness,  as  well  as  the  inexpediency,  of  sacrificing  principle 
for  political  power  or  pecuniary  advantage : — why  is  it  that  a  well 
cultivated  mind  and  incorruptible  integrity  are  of  more  substantial 
and  endearing  valae  than  money  or  power : — the  dangers  attending 
an  inordinate  love  of  wealth,  dress  or  pleasure : — the  importance  of 
acquiring  a  habit  of  reading,  thinking,  discriminating : — pointing 
out  the  degrading  tendency  of  habitually  using  ^' slang  terms.''  of 
low  cunning,  of  indulging  envious  or  revengeful  feelings : — showing 
the  difference  between  genuine  firmness  of  character, — true  inde- 
pendence,— and  those  entirely  opposite  qualities,  impudence,  obsti- 
nacy and  stubborn  adherence  to  opinion,  right  or  wrong,  which  are 
too  frequently  mistaken  for  those  first  named  :  the  nobleness  of  ao- 
knowledging  an  error,  or  forgiving  an  injury,  the  dignity  of  labor, 
and  the  utter  folly  of  regarding  it  as  degrading,  as  well  as  of  indul- 
ging dreams  of  obtaining  wealth  by  speculation,  or  a  livelihood  by 
"light  work;''  the  duty  of  contentment, — the  weakness  of  con- 
trasting our  situation  with  that  of  those  by  chance  more  fortunate, 
and  sighing  over  our  "  bad  luck,"  while  time  and  opportunities  are 
passing,  and  while  those  less  fortunate  than  oui-selves  are  forgotten : 
the  importance  of  aiming  to  be  true  men  and  women, — enlightened, 
high-minded,  respectable,  useful  and  good.  Numberless  other  top- 
ics might  be  suggested,  but  we  have  already  been  too  prolix  on  this 
point 

We  have  hinted  at  a  method  of  inculcating  correct  moral  ideas  in 
the  minds  of  children.  It  is  nothing  more  than  the  relating  of  a 
pleasant  story  or  the  making  of  a  casual  remark,  while  the  teacher 
is  going  along  with  his  or  her  routine  of  daily  duties.  Properly 
carried  out  it  could  not  be  ineffectual  The  words  spoken  would 
doubtless  share  the  fate  of  the  seed  in  the  parable  of  the  sower,  but 
their  influence  would  nevertheless  be  incalculable  for  good.  Thia 
method  would  add  materially  to  the  labor  of  the  teacher,  in  the 
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8ohool-room  and  out  of  it ;  but  its  tendency  would  be  to  elevate  the 
eharacter  and  increase  the  usefalness  of  the  profession. 

D.  Remich,  for  the  Committee. 


KNOX. 

I  again  call  the  attention  of  school  agents  to  the  fact  that  the  la^r 
requires  them,  before  the  commencement  of  a  term  of  schoo),  to  give 
written  notice  to  the  S.  S.  committee  or  supervisor,  when  it  is  to 
commence,  whether  it  is  to  be  taught  by  a  master  or  a  mistress,  and 
how  long  it  is  expected  to  continue.  And  the  law  further  provides, 
that,  if  any  agent  shall  neglect  this  duty,  he  shall  forfeit  one  dollar 
for  each  day  the  school  is  kept  before  such  notice  is  given.  The  law 
also  requires  school  agents  to  return  to  the  assessors,  in  the  month 
of  April,  annually,  a  certified  list  of  the  children  in  their  respective 
districts  between  four  and  twenty-one  years  of  age,  as  they  existed 
on  the  first  day  of  the  month.  These  requirements  of  law  have  been 
wholly  neglected  by  our  school  agents  for  the  last  two  years. 

I  do  not  feel  willing  to  close,  without  making  a  few  suggestions 
in  regard  to  the  best  manner  of  elevating  our  comoKm  schools.  I 
know  that  as  a  town,  we  are  not  wealthy,  and  that  to  increase  our 
school  tax  to  any  considerable  amount  above  the  present  standard, 
would  be  considered  burdensome  to  a  large  class  of  our  citizens. 
Allow  me,  then,  to  make  a  few  suggestions  upon  the  manner  of  im- 
proving our  schools  without  materially  increasing  our  taxes. 

In  the  first  place,  let  every  school  district  see  to  it,  that  the 
school-house  is  in  good  condition.  It  should  not  only  be  made  warm, 
but  it  should  also  be  supplied  with  the  means  of  ventilation.  Then 
it  should  be  well  arranged,  have  convenient  and  comfortable  seats 
and  desks,  and  be  well  supplied  with  blackboard,  maps,  globes  and 
such  other  apparatus  as  the  wants  of  the  school  may  require.  Let 
it  be  neat  and  attractive. 

Again,  let  every  parent  furnish  his  scholars  with  suitable  books, 
BO  that  the  school  may  be  well  classed.  There  should  be  no  occa- 
sion for  borrowing  books  in  school,  or  for  two  scholars  to  read  or 
study  from  the  same  book.  This  practice  often  causes  much  trouble 
among  scholars,  and  is  a  great  hindrance  to  perfect  order.     Mucfi 
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time  is  often  lost  in  school  on  aocoont  of  a  diversify  of  books  for  lb* 
same  grade  of  scholars ;  because,  with  diflbrent  kinds  of  books  tbef« 
must  necessarily  be  more  classes,  and  the  greater  the  number  of 
classes,  the  less  time  the  teacher  has  to  devote  to  each,  and  henoe 
the  loss  to  all.  It  would  be  better  for  a  district  to  purchase  a  few 
books  for  delinquent  parents,  than  to  sufier  a  school  to  go  on  with  a 
great  diversity  of  books. 

In  the  next  place,  when  school  commences,  let  every  scholar  who 
is  expecting  to  attend  school  at  all  for  tlie  term,  commence  with  the 
first  day,  and,  if  possible,  attend  every  day,  and  be  punctual,  till 
the  close  of  school.  luis  of  little  use  to  send  children  to  school  at 
all,  unless  they  attend  regularly  when  they  pretend  to  go.  SohoU 
ars  arc  taught  in  classes ;  and  in  every  well  regulated  school,  each 
class  has  its  regular  lesson  every  day  and  its  regular  time  for  reci- 
tation. The  lessons  are,  for  the  most  part,  consecutive  and  progres- 
sive, and  if  a  scholar  is  kept  out  of  school  a  day  or  two  occasionally, 
while  the  class  goes  on,  he  loses  much  important  instruction,  and  if 
he  attempts  to  go  on  with  the  class,  he  cannot  do  it  understandingly, 
because  he  has  not  attended  to  the  previous  lessons.  Honce  many 
scholars  become  discouraged,  and  sometimes  give  up  study  in  dis- 
gust. If  you  wish  to  see  your  children  become  interested  in  their 
studies,  and  arrive  at  any  degree  of  eminence  as  scholars,  then  you 
must  have  them  attend  school  regularly  when  school  is  in  session^ 
.  Again,  let  every  parent  sustain  the  teacher,  and  cooperate  with 
him  in  maintaining  good  order,  and  in  all  his  endeavors  to  elevate 
and  advance  the  school.  And  if  you  should  ever  think  your  teaober 
in  the  wrong,  be  careful  how  you  speak  of  his  faults  or  his  errors  ia 
the  presence  of  your  children.  You  could  scarcely  do  them,  or  the 
achool,  a  greater  injury. 

In  the  next  place,  while  school  is  in  operation,  allow  your  chil- 
dren the  privilege  of  studying  at  home,  and  see  to  it,  that  they  do 
thus  improve  their  time.  A  long  winter  evening  at  home  spent  in 
study,  is  about  equal  to  half  a  day  in  the  school  room.  And  then, 
when  school  is  over,  see  that  they  have  frequent  recourse  to  their 
books,  so  as  not  to  forget  what  they  have  learned. 

And  last,  though  by  no  means  least,  let  achool  agents  employ 
none  but  competent  and  faithfu^teachers ;  teachers  who  are  not  only 
qualified  ai  the  law  requires,  and  who  have  nataral  abilities  to  teach 
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sod  to  gOTern,  bat  teachers  who  love  the  busiaeas  of  teaching,  whose 
▼ery  souls  are  in  the  work,  teachers  who  are  not  satisfied  with 
merely  spending  their  six  hoars  a  day  in  the  school-room,  bat,  who 
feel  such  an  interest  for  the  improvement  of  their  pupils,  that  they 
will  spend  time  oat  of  school  in  setting  copies,  solying  difficult  prob- 
kms,  giving  instruction  to  individuals,  meeting  occasionally  with 
some  of  the  classes  for  evening  schools ;  or  in  any  other  way  to  in- 
terest and  benefit  their  pupils.  Better  have  such  a  teacher  in  school 
six  weeks,  than  ordinary  teachers  six  months.  Better  pay  such  a 
teacher  double  price,  than  a  common  teacher  half  price ;  and  a  poor 
teacher  is  worse  than  none.  Then  let  agents  seek  out  the  true 
teachers,  and,  if  possible,  secure  their  services. 

If  these  suggestions  should  be  followed  out  in  earnest,  by  every 
parent  and  school  agent,  I  venture  the  assertion,  that  our  common 
schools  would  be  doubled  in  their  advantages  to  our  children,  and 
this  wouM  be  much  better  in  its  results,  than  to  raise  double  the 
amount  of  school  money  that  we  now  do  with  no  improvement  in 
other  respects.  H.  H.  Sherman,  Supervisor. 


LEBANON. 

Parents  are  responsible  in  part,  for  the  deportment  of  their  chil- 
dren in  school.  Generally,  those  scholars  who  are  disciplined  at 
home,  are  easily  governed  in  school.  Otherwise  those  who  have  no 
other  master  but  the  teacher,  are  morose,  stubborn,  and  not  inclined 
to  submit  to  reasonable  government.  Parents  should  also  teach 
their  children  from  their  books,  and  know  each  day  the  progress 
made,  thus  giving  them  a  double  advantage.  The  fireside  is  the 
place  for  the  introductory  lessons,  preparatory  to  the  school-room. 

Again,  parents  should  visit  their  schools,  learn  how  they  are  pros- 
pering, sympathise  and  co-operate  with  the  teacher.  In  this  way 
prejudices  which  often  arise  between  the  parent  and  the  teacher  may 
be  kept  out.  Colorings  and  misrepresentations  of  school-room  oc- 
currences, give  them  a  wrong  and  unfavorable  opinion  of  the  teacher. 
This  is  to  be  remedied  only  by  parents  visiting  the  schools  them- 
selves. • 

To  the  inhabitants  of  school  districts  Nos.  ll  and  12  we  woald 
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say,  there  is  a  manifest  want  of  interest  in  the  education  of  jour 
diildren.  You  are  aware  that  your  houses  are  entirely  unfit  for 
the  'accommodation  of  schools.  They  are  old,  cold,  inconvenient 
and  dilapidated.  You  are  not  pnly  a  little  disrespectful  to  your 
teachers,  but  you  are  also  enfeebling  their  best  efforts  by  placing 
them  in  such  houses.  Your  scholars  will  suffer  both  in  mind  and 
body,  and  your  school  money  will  be  nearly  thrown  away  until  you 
aflS>rd  your  children  new  houses. 

To  the  agents,  we  would  say,  be  early  on  the  lookout  for  good 
teachers,  and  be  exceedingly  cautious  whom  you  employ  for  teach- 
ears.  You  cannot  exercise  too  much  care  in  their  selection.  The 
length  of  the  school  is  the  primary  object  with  some  agents.  They 
will  employ  young  and  inexperienced  persons  for  teachers,  because 
they  can  obtain  them  for  little  money.  Scores  of  individuals,  who 
are  as  unfit  as  infants,  to  assume  the  responsibility  of  teachers,  stand 
ready  to  apply  for  your  schools.  Such  individuals  in  their  youth- 
ful egotism  and  inconsideration,  will  pretend  and  resolve  wonder- 
fully, but  execute  poorly.  Don't  flatter  such  with  the  hope  of 
obtaining  authority  from  the  supervisor,  but  act  from  a  regard  to 
their  feelings  and  those  of  the  supervisor,  and  turn  them  away  your- 
self, rather  than  to  allow  them  to  meet  with  a  greater  disappoint- 
ment. Suffei:  not  yourselves  to  be  deluded  by  such  false  pretences. 
One  week  of  school  under  good  instruction  is  worth  more  than  a 
month  under  poor  instruction. 

A  considerable  extra  travel  and  much  anxiety  has  been  caused 
me  during  the  past  year,  on  account  of  a  majority  of  the  agents 
neglecting  to  afford  me  the  required  notice.  Will  the  agents  learn 
what  their  duty  is  in  this  respect,  and  the  penalty  annexed  for  a 
violation  of  the  same,  and  hereafter  manfully  fulfil  their  obligations. 
Bead  the  school  laws,  sec.  55. 

The  wants  of  our  schools  are  many.  Blackboards,  maps  and 
charts  are  needed,  to  be  suspended  in  the  school-room. 

There  are  but  very  few  good  readers  in  our  schools,  and  the  at- 
tempts to  teach  reading  are  nearly  all  failures.  During  our  euper- 
Tision,  we  have  endeavored  to  impress  upon  the  minds  of  both  teacher 
and  scholar,  the  importance  not  only  of  good  reading,  but  also  of 
spelling  and  penmanship.  We  do  hope  that  to  tliese  and  to  other 
elementary  branches,  much  mora  atteation  will  be  given,  before 
pushing  scholars  forward. 
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Too  little  attention  is  paid  to  the  bodily  health  of  the  scholar,  nor 
is  ho  trained  in  respect  to  his  manners  or  to  his  morals  as  he  should 
be.  Teachers  seem  to  regard  these  as  beyond  their  sphere,  bat  it 
seems  to  me  a  great  mistake. 

Youth  is  the  age  of  passion  and  instability.  The  yonthfiil  mind 
is  generally  controlled  by  surroanding  influences ;  hence,  it  is  of  the 
greatest  importance  that  we  throw  around  them  the  right  kind  of 
influence.  It  devolves  upon  us  to  direct  their  thoughts, — to  awaken 
and  arouse  their  energies, — to  restrain  their  passions, — to  control 
their  ambition, — to  inspire  and  direct  their  nobler  powers.  From 
those  who  are  now  in  our  public  schools,  are  to  be  selected  men  who 
will  fill  ofiices  of  trust  and  responsibility.  These  will  enter  future 
life  with  the  samo  stamp  which  is  now  impressed  upon  them.  They 
will  be  likely  to  cling  to  the  same  principles,  advance  the  same  sen- 
timents, and  promulgate  the  same  doctrines,  as  those  which  are  now 
inculcated  into  their  being.  They  are  soon  to  control  the  interests 
of  state  and  church,  and  to  them  wc  must  look  for  the  defence  of 
truth,  justice  and  humanity.  The  government  and  preservation  of 
this  republic  will  soon  be  transmitted  to  them.  May  they  be  so 
educated,  that  when  we  fall,  they  may  grasp  the  important  concerns 
which  we  relinquish,  and  preserve  them  to  the  latest  posterity. 

S.  W.  Co  WELL,  Su2)er  visor. 


LEWISTON. 

We  should  not  lose  sight  of  the  object  of  the  establishment  of  our 
free  schools,  and  should  use  every  means  that  may  best  contribute 
to  accomplish  this  object.  It  is  evident  to  all  that  a  good,  warm 
and  well  constructed  room  or  house,  with  suitable  furniture,  is  the 
first  thing  to  be  secured.  We  regret  to  say  that  in  our  town,  out- 
side of  the  village,  we  have  but  few  good  school-houses.  We  deem 
it  a  great  wrong  to  put  a  teacher  and  scholars  into  such  rooms  as 
we  are  now  obliged  to  use  in  some  districts.  We  hope  the  time  is 
is  not  distant  when  we  shall  be  furnished  with  good  school-houses. 
What  impressions  the  young  mind  must  unavoidably  receive  in  one 
of  our  old  school-rooms  !  It  is  no  wonder  the  scholars  prefer  good 
air  and  the  beauties  of  nature  to  confinement  in  one  of  these  rooms. 
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The  next  thing  to  be  secured  is  panctual  attendance.  Nothing 
80  much  tends  to  throw  a  school  into  a  disordered  and  unhealthy 
condition  as  irregularity  of  attendance.  If  a  scholar  is  absent  from 
school  he  loses  his  interest;  his  mind  is  diverted,  his  class  broken 
in  upon,  and  the  teacher  becomes  disheartened.  Parents  and  guar- 
dians should  look  well  to  this,  for  on  it  the  interest  of  the  school 
much  depends.  Ilabits  of  promptness  and  order  contribute  much 
to  success  in  life.  The  important  question  for  us  is,  how  can  the 
child  be  best  prepared  for  the  future  duties  of  life  ]  It  is  to  see 
that  he  is  taught  to  think  truly,  to  calculate  accurately,  to  speak 
correctly  and  intelligibly.  These  are  of  the  most  importance,  for 
they  must  be  used  in  the  active  duties  of  life. 

What  the  man  or  woman  first  needs  and  most  uses  in  life,  is  what 
the  scholar  should  first  learn  and  thoroughly  understand  in  the 
school-room.  It  is  a  false  motion  to  think  that  the  useful  branches 
should  be  neglected  or  give  place  to  what  are  called  the  higher  or 
ornamental. 

A.  K.  P.  Knowlton,  for  the  S.  S.  Committee 

Village  District  {No.  2.) — It  will  be  seen,  from  the  tabular 
statement,  that  these  schools  have  been  crowded  throughout  the 
year.  The  average  attendance,  however,  has  not  ranged  very  high, 
and  it  was  not  to  be  expected  of  such  little  ones  as  attend  these 
schools;  yet  it  has  exceeded  the  regular  accommodations,  there 
being  only  about  fifty  seats  provided  for  each  school.  Believing 
six  hours  of  daily  confinement  too  much  for  the  pupils  in  the  pri- 
mary schools,  the  directors  instructed  the  teachers  to  dismiss  the 
smallest  ones  at  an  earlier  season  than  the  hour  prescribed  for  clos- 
ing the  exercises.  Perhaps  this  has  not  been  altogether  agreeable  to 
industrious  mothers,  who  wish  to  be  rid  of  the  care  of  their  children 
as  much  as  possible ;  but  it  was  deemed  best  for  the  little  ones  thus 
dismissed,  and  best  for  the  larger  pupils  attending  the  same  schools, 
who,  in  this  way,  more  fully  received  what,  to  them,  is  a  prime  ne- 
cessity— the  personal  attention  of  the  teacher.  Small  scholars  can 
do  but  little  by  themselves,  and  therefore  require  a  greater  amount 
of  aid  than  they  can  obtain  from  the  teacher  in  the  crowded  pri- 
mary school,  especially  if  the  school  is  necessarily  divided  into  many 
classes.  The  discipline  of  some  of  the  Primary  schools  has  been 
very  excellent,  and  the  consequent  deportment  of  the  pupils,  and 
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tho  progress  made  in  their  studies,  such  as  to  elicit,  deservedlj,  die 
beartj  praise  of  all  visitors.  Of  others,  we  cannot  speak  in  terns 
80  flattering.  But  none  have,  bj  any  means,  proved  fkilares:  It 
ij  pleasant  to  visit  the  best  of  these  schools  and  see  how  well  the  lit- 
tle ones  conduct  themselves,  how  promptly  they  obey  the  tap  (^  the 
bell,  how  great  the  interest  they  manifest  in  their  studies,  how  the 
eye  dances  and  tho  whole  countenance  brightens,  as  a  great  idei 
makes  its  first  entry  into  the  little  head,  and  especially  when  il 
makes  its  exit  from  the  lips,  whose  thinking  and  whose  speaking 
are  one  day,  perchance,  to  give  direction  to  the  vast  movements  of 
civilization  and  progress.  Childish  humanity,  under  physical  and 
iDtellectual  training,  if  not  too  severe,  is  a  pleasant  sight  to  behold. 

The  Intermediate  schools  — In  passing  from  the  Primary  to  the 
Intermediate  schools,  the  first  things  which  attract  attention  are  the 
bettet  order  and  closer  application  to  study,  attributable  in  a  groftt 
degree,  to  the  advancsed  age  and  previous  training  of  the  pupils, 
which  give  them  readier  control  of  the  muscles  of  the  body  and  of 
the  faculties  of  the  mind.     But  we  must  not  forget  that  we  also 
find  bigger  rogues  here  as  well  as  rogues  of  bigger  growth,  mischief- 
makers  who  are  apt  to  thrive  as  they  approach  or  enter  their  teens; 
yet  the  discipline  of  each  Intermediate  school  we  cannot  but  regard 
as  most  admirable.     Nearly  perfect  subordination,  commendable 
zeal,  healthy  emulation  and  goo:!  will  have  characterized  each  of 
these  schools  throughout  the  year.     For  several  reasons.  Interme- 
diate schools  are  of  great  importance.     They  are  especially  impor- 
tant, because  in  them  the  habits  of  study  are,  to  a  great  extent, 
formed.     In  the  Primary  school  it  is  instruction  without  much 
study ;  while  in  the  Intermediate  school,  habits  of  study  must  be 
acquired.     If  the  habits  here  acquired  are  loose,  the  chances  are 
that  the  scholar  will  always  be  superficial ;  if  they  are  close  and 
critical,  the  chances  are  altogether  favorable  to  future  thoroughness. 
Pupils  should  not,  therefore,  be  hurried  out  of  the  Intermediate 
schools  till  they  acquire  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  studies  pur- 
sued there. 

The  Grammar  School — Previous  to  the  present  year,  there 
never  has  been  any  systematic  internal  organization  of  the  GrtoH 
mar  school.  Each  scholar  could  study  what  he  pleased,  provided 
only  that  it  was  within  the  prescribed  limits  of  the  school.     Thus  it 
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freqaentl  J  happened  tbat  a  scholar  wholly  neglected  some  branches 
9i  learning,  sunply  becanee  thej  did  not  suit  his  fiuioy.  Oaprice 
regulated  his  coarse  of  study.  The  Directors,  however,  believing 
that  the  efficiency  of  the  Grammar  school  would  be  greatly  in* 
creased  by  a  classification  of  the  scholars,  divided  them  into  three 
classes,  as  best  they  could,  aided  by  Mr.  Beverage  and  his  assistant, 
and  established  a  course  of  study  covering  three  years.  This  clas- 
sification has  worked  well  thus  far ;  but  it  will  be  necessary  to  re- 
classify in  part  for  the  next  year,  in  order  to  accommodate  the  school 
to  the  advancement  of  grade  fixed  upon ;  and  hence  some  of  the 
scholars  who  came  up  from  the  Intermediate  schools  last  spring,  not 
fully  prepared,  will  be  obliged  to  enter  the  third,  or  lowest  class, 
next  term,  with  the  few  new  scholars  who  will  be  sent  up  from  the 
lower  schools.  It  is  desirable  that  the  grade  of  the  Grammar  school 
should  be  yet  further  raised,  but  it  cannot  be  conveniently  done  at 
present. 

The  High  school. — The  High  school  has  not  been  altogether 
fortunate  in  its  history  the  past  year,  though  its  future  prospects 
now  look  flattering.  For  the  same  reason  that  had  weight  with  us 
in  the  case  of  the  Grammar  school,  we  also  thought  it'highly  advis- 
able that  this  school  should  be  classified  and  a  regular  course  of 
study  prescribed.  If  the  citizens  of  the  district  render  the  proper 
aid  and  encouragement,  we  cannot  doubt  that  they  will,  ere  long, 
put  our  High  school  among  the  best  in  the  State,  and  give  to  it  a 
permanent  character  and  prosperity.  It  has  seen  too  many  ups  and 
downs,  and  the  time  has  certainly  arrived  when  fluctuation  should 
yield  to  stability.  Before  many  more  years  pass,  we  hope  to  see  il 
esteemed  an  honor  to  be  a  regular  graduate  of  the  Lewiston  High 
school,  with  a  diploma  settmg  forth  the  fact,  after  the  fashion  of 
schools  of  loftier  pretensions,  but  not  of  higher  merit  All  that  is 
needed  is  a  little  time,  good  teachers,  and  proper  encouragement  on 
the  part  of  the  district. 

Apprentice  school. — As  in  many  other  places,  cities  and  villages, 
so  is  there  in  this  district  a  class  of  boys,  and  some  girls,  perhaps, 
who  are  either  unable  or  unwilling  to  attend  school  more  than  three 
months  of  the  year.  Some  of  thcro,  such  as  apprentices,  we  know 
possess  only  this  time  for  educational  purposes.  They  generally 
attend  school  in  the  winter.    These  scholars  have  long  been  a  diffi- 
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ealt  element  to  manage  in  oar  schools,  especially  in  the  Grammar 
and  High,  and  more  especially  so  since  these  schools  have  been  clas- 
sified.    We  will  endavor  to  state  wherein  lies  the  trouble :    Id  the 
first  place  it  is  impossible  properly  to  classify  these  scholars  to  their 
own  satisfaction  or  that  of  their  teacher ;  for  quite  likely  their  pre- 
yioos  studies  have  been  such,  or  their  present  notions  are  such  that 
it  is  necessary  to  put  them  in  all  the  classes  in  the  school,  and  then 
fail  of  getting  even  the  best  of  them  where  they  can  move  aloDg 
without  disturbing  the  school  machinery.     As  a  consequence  of  this 
ill  classification,  it  is  hard  awakening  in  them  sufficient  interest  to 
induce  thoroughness  in  their  studies.     In  the  second  place,  thej 
cannot  compete  successfully  with  the  constantly  attending  members 
of  the  school ;  to  the  proper  progress  of  whom  they  are,  therefore, 
a  serious  hindrance.     In  the  third  place,  they  ioterfere  with  the 
proper  discipline  of  the  school,  attending,  as  many  of  them  do,  with 
no  fixed  purpose  of  study  or  real  desire  for  improvement,  but  simply 
to  have  a  "  good  time,"  regarclless  of  all  the  rules  and  regulations 
of  the  school.     Hence  not  only  they  themselves  conduct  badly,  bat 
their  example  creates  a  dislike  of  restraint  and  of  application  to 
study  in  those  who  would  otherwise  b^  model  scholars.     For  this 
class  of  scholars,  other  places,  where  the  schools  are  graded,  have 
established  what  is  termed  an  *^  Apprentice  school;"  and  we  ap- 
prehend that  such  a  school  in  this  district,  taught  in  a  suitable 
room,  and  by  a  suitable  teacher,  would  prove  highly  advantageoas 
to  all  concerned. 

Special  police  officer, — Every  day  in  the  year,  large  numbers  of 
children  can  be  found  at  play  in  the  streets  of  our  village.  To  them 
it  makes  no  difference  whether  ^'  school  keeps  "  or  not  In  dirt  and 
independence  alone  they  rejoice.  Some  of  these  children  are  not 
sent  to  school  at  all,  and  some  are  truants,  requiting,  in  this  way, 
the  love  and  tender  care  of  parents.  But  the  playing  in  the  street 
is  not  the  worst.  The  chances  are  that  some  larger  boy  who  has  no 
parents,  or  might  as  well  have  none,  leads  off  a  bevy  of  smaller  boys, 
and  teaches  them  all  sorts  of  evil  practices,  which  quite  naturally 
terminate  with  an  introduction  to  Judge  Smith,  if  nothing  more  dis- 
agreeable. Go  to  Portland  or  Boston,  and  you  seldom  find  children 
at  play  in  the  streets.  During  the  session  of  the  schools,  it  is  not 
safe  for  a  truant  to  show  himself 'within  eye-shot  of  a  policeman,  or 
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ke  will  be  quite  likely  to  receire  an  escort  to  school  or  to  the  oala- 
looee,  as  two  Lewiston  boys,  who  recently  went  on  an  expedition  to 
Portland,  have  good  reason  to  remember.  Such  an  oiBcer  is  needed 
in  this  district. 

Conclusion. — ^The  labors  of  your  directors  during  the  year  have 
not  been  altogether  trifling,  the  various  duties  of  agent,  supervisor 
and  grading  committee,  devolving  upon  them  by  election,  Vihih  they 
have  assumed  the  responsibility  of  looking  after  truants  occHsion-' 
ally.  They  have  endeavored  faithfully  to  discharge  their  duties, 
but  by  no  means  claim  that  they  have  done  the  best  thing  at  all 
times.  Of  the  manner  in  which  the  teachers  have  fulfilled  the  func* 
tiona  of  their  office,  we  have  already  spoken,  while  we  have  made  an 
occasional  reference  to  the  duties  of  parents;  but  upon  this  latter 
topic  we  feel  disposed  to  enlarge  a  little  in  this  place.  We  warn 
you  against  entertaining  the  idea  that  the  system  of  graded  schools 
in  district  No  2  is  a  sort  of  perpetual  motion  establishment,  that 
will  run  of  itself,  when  once  set  going,  without  any  oiling  of  the 
machinery  or  the  bestowal  of  any  other  care.  There  is  danger  of 
too  many  misadjustments  not  to  merit  and  receive  your  constant  at- 
tention. You  most  see  that  your  children  are  regular  in  their 
attendance  upon  the  schools ;  that  you  do  not  listen  with  too  credu- 
bos  an  ear  to  complaints  against  the  teacher ;  and  that  you  fail  not 
in  the  discharge  of  the  thousand  little  demands  that  are  constantly 
made  of  you  and  irhich  you  yourself  must  discharge  as  no  one  ean 
do  it  for  you.  We  warn  you  against  entertaining  the  idea  that  a 
picayune  policy  is  the  cheapest  in  the  end.  To  be  sure,  there  is  no 
royal  road  to  learning,  yet  it  is  not  a  straight  and  narrow  path,  run- 
ning through  the  land  of  starvation.  The  system  of  graded  bchools 
is,  undoubtedly,  the  best  in  tiie  world,  but  it  is  not  the  cheapest,  so 
far  as  dollars  and  cents  are  concerned,  though  it  is  cheaper  thuu  any 
or  all  athers  when  we  consider  the  results. 

Wm.  p.  Fkyje,      ) 

C.  B.  STJBT50K,     >  DirecCors. 

U.  H   Packard,  S 


LEVANT. 
I  have  here  endeavored  to  give  you  aome  general  idea  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  schools  in  the  several  diitricts,  (he  proficiency  made  hj 
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the  pupiU,  and  the  succeBS  attending  the  instraction  and  govern* 
ment  of  the  several  teachers.     And  althoagh  our  schools  have  been, 
as  a  general  thing,  unusually  snccessful  daring  the  past  year,  tbej 
have  not  arrived  at  that  standard  of  perfection  which  it  is  desirable 
they  should  reach,  in  order  to  thus  accomplish  the  greatest  amoant 
of  good.     We  have  still  too  many  incompetent  teachers ;  too  masj 
idle  and  indolent  scholars,  and  by  far  too  many  uninterested  pa- 
' rents.     The  latter  evil  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  greatest  of  the  three, 
and  should  claim  the  attention  of  every  citizen  of  the  town.    It  is 
the  duty  of  every  parent  to  educate  his  children ;  and  to  accomplish 
this  very  laudable  object  we  employ  teachers,  whose  duty  it  is  to 
instruct  the  youth  committed  to  their  care  in  the  various  branches 
of  learning  taught  in  our  schools,  and  also  in   *'  the  principles  of 
morality  and  justice,  and  a  sacred  regard  for  truth,  love  of  country, 
humanity  and  all  other  virtues  which  are  the  ornaments  of  society.'' 
This  great  duty  of  educating  our  children,  which  the  teacher  assists 
us  in  performing,  should  be  considered  one  of  the  most  important 
duties  of  our  lives ;  and  every  citisen,  whether  he  has  children  of 
his  own  or  not,  should  do  what  he  can  to  elevate  the  standard  of  oar 
common  schools,  and  should  manifest  a  lively  interest  in  their  suc- 
cess.    It  is  a  fact,  now  generally  admitted,  that  it  costs  less  to  edo- 
cate  our  children,  and  thus  furnish  them  with  means  of  advancing 
in  society,  than  to  support  them  when  they  have  grown  up  in  igno- 
rance.    It  is  the  education  of  the  people  that  constitutes  the  only 
guaranty  for  the  perpetuation  of  our  Republican  form  of  govern- 
ment.    Neglect  the  education  of  the  masses  of  the  people,  and  vre 
are  no  longer  capable  of  self-government. 

D.  S.  FlFiELD,  Supervisor. 


LIMINGTON. 

The  family  and  school' are  most  intimately  connected.  One  is 
the  true  nursery  for  the  other.  Plants  that  are  transferred  from 
the  nursery  to  the  garden  without  form  or  comeliness,  will  always 
remain  more  or  less  so,  however  severe  the  pruning  of  the  gardener 
may  be. 

What  ought  to  be  done  in  the  nursery  cannot  be  done  success- 
fally  elsewhere. 
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The  &milj  is  the  place  ^here  principles  of  obedience,  respect, 
order  and  decorum  are  to  be  engrafted  into  the  very  texture  of  the 
child's  mental  being ;  and  when  this  is  not  accomplished  tlicre,  it 
oannot  possibly  be  done  elsewhere ;  and  insubordination,  rudeness, 
inattention  to  study  and  general  deficiency  will  be  the  result. 

If  there  be  a  loose  screw  of  this  kind  in  our  domestic  government, 
let  us  tighten  it  at  once,  and  see  if  the  good  resulting  therefrom  may 
not  be  of  vast  benefit  to  our  schools.  This  being  done,  what  more 
devolves  upon  us  as  parents  ?  We  mast  follow  tlie  children  to  the 
•obool-room,  and  see  that  they  are  there  betimes,  day  by  day,  and 
not  let  every  little  trifling  thing  take  them  away  from  school.  We 
mnst  know  what  and  how  they  study,  and  whether  the  time  spent 
by  them  in  the  school-room  is  of  profit. 

A  little  care  in  the  family  circle  to  interest  the  children  in  every- 
thing that  pertains  to  education,  will  save  parents  and  teachers  a 
Tast  deal  of  trouble  and  anxiety.  When  children  once  become  hear- 
tily engaged  in  their  studies,  their  mental  appetite  will  sharpen  year 
by  year,  and  we  nay  then  have  no  fear  of  idleness  or  disobedience 
on  their  part. 

The  parents  and  teachers  are  both  enlisted  in  one  service,  although 
in  different  spheres,  whose  aim  and  object  should  be  the  same ;  and 
in  this  copartnership  there  should  be  mutual  confidence  and  a  free 
and  vigorous  co-operation.  No  idle  word  or  foolish  gossip,  come 
from  whatever  source  it  may,  should  lessen  the  harmony  of  action. 

It  is  true  some  teachers,  as  well  as  parents,  are  found  to  be  in- 
competent to  fulfil  properly  the  duties  of  their  respective  stations; 
yet  the  incompetency  of  the  teacher  should  be  proved  from  good  and 
sufficient  evidence  before  any  disruption  should  take  place.  A  school 
broken  up  from  any  cause  suffers  a  loss  that  is  not  easily  repaired, 
and  often  retains  the  sad  impress  for  years. 

The  early  pathway  of  children  is  to  be  guarded  with  the  most 
scrutinizing  care.  Their  minds  are  open  to  every  new  impression 
and  they  are  constantly  receiving  new  ideas ;  and  a  good  moral  at- 
mosphere should  continually  encircle  them. 

Parents  must  cease  to  regard  wealth  as  the  best  inheritance  they 
can  leave  their  children.  They  must  more  deeply  realize  the  im- 
portance of  training  them  by  a  proper  moral  and  mental  culture,  for 
the  conflicts  of  active  life,  for. the  fiuthfal  and  intelligent  perform- 
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ance  of  duty.  The  home  where  rudeness  of  demeanor,  harshneas  of 
language,  neglect  of  wholesome  restraint,  are  the  distingnishiog 
traits  in  the  character  of  parents,  seldom  famishes  gentle,  courte- 
ous, orderly  subjects  for  the  school-room;  **  men  do  not  gather 
grapes  of  thorns  nor  figs  of  thistles.'* 

Your  supervisor  is  happy  to  acknowledge  the  kindness  and  sym- 
pathy of  his  fellow  citizens  generally,  as  also  the  uniform  readi- 
ness with  which  they  have  listened  to  any  suggestions  with  refer- 
ence to  the  improvement  of  the  schools  under  their  charge. 

We  indulge  the  hope,  that  for  time  to  come,  the  supervisor,  agents 
and  parents,  will  earnestly  co-operate  with  each  other,  striving  for 
a  common  object,  the  elevation  of  the  masses,  in  the  scale  of  moral, 
intellectual  and  social  being.    • 

To  this  end,  see  to  it,  fellow  citizens,  that  all  your  schools  are  in 
fact,  what  they  were  designed  to  be,  nurseries  of  morality  and  in- 
telligence to  the  rising  generation  ;  then  shall  their  healthful  infla- 
ence  go  down  to  the  latest  time,  elevating  and  ennobling  humanity. 

S.  J.  Strout,  Supervisor. 


LITCHFIELD. 

In  bringing  this  report  to  a  close,  your  supervisor  will  say  that 
the  schools  have  been  attended  the  last  year  with  lights  and  shades,  as 
usuul      That  they  have  not  been  in  all  respects  what  they  should 
have  been,  or  might  have  been,  we  know  very  well.     In  some  in- 
stances, we  think,  they  have  been  attended  with  more  than  U9U&^ 
success,  while  in  others,  they  have  not  made  that  proficiency  tha^ 
could  be  wished.     In  such  cases  there  has  been  a  deficiency  of  ia^ 
terest  on  the  part  of  the  district,  which  is  to  be  deplored,  as  tb^ 
co-operation  of  the  parents  is  essential  to  the  advancement  and  pr(^' 
ficiency  of  schools. 

Another  difficulty,  tOo  apparent,  arises  i¥om  a  lack  of  exertion  -i 
on  the  part  of  tlie  agent,  in  obtaining  teachers  competent  to  thei^ 
positions  But  in  discharging  our  duties,  we  have  sought  for  th^ 
highest  good  of  the  school.  We  have  not  done  all  we  wished  i(P 
do ;  the  circumstances  under  which  we  have  been  placed,  have  ren^ 
dered  it  impossible ;  yet  we  can  say,  that  when  any  difficulty  ha^ 
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THTmrred,  we  have  endeavored  to  learn,  from  our  own  observation, 
the  true  condition  of  the  schools,  and  have  acted  as  we  thought  % 
regard  for  the  highest  interest  of  the  schools  demanded.  The  duty 
of  emplojring  teachers  does  not  come  under  our  supervision.  Wo 
receive  such  as  are  sent  to  us  by  the  agents.  If  they  pass  the  in- 
formal examination,  they  then  commence  the  schools  and  are  aui* 
tained  in  them,  unless  after  entering  upon  their  work,  they  are 
found  incapable  of  discharging  their  duties.  We  think  more  effort 
should  be  made  to  secure  those  adapted  to  the  schools  they  are  to 
teach.  The  position  which  every  instructor  of  youth  occupies,  is  one 
of  great  responsibility,  and  may  be  made  one  of  much  usefulness* 
We  want  teachers  who  love  their  business,  and  have  a  tact  for  it. 
Effort  should  be  made,  as  far  as  possible,  to  secure  those  who  have 
had  experience,  and  upon  whose  capacity  we  can  rely. 

These,  with  many  other  improvements,  which  will  resdily  suggest 
themselves  to  the  minds  of  all,  will  insure  to  us,  in  the  future,  a 
much  higher  grade  of  schools. 

Benjamin  W,  Beuuv,  Hupervitiur. 


MANCHE6TEE. 

Though  some  of  our  schools  h^ve  beefi,  in  the  opifaon  of  the  super- 
visor, productive  of  little  good,  we  are  gr4itifi4^J  slid  4;{i<^>Mriige4  hf 
tbe  fitct  ibat  most  of  them  Lave  been  euiinently  auc<^s«$ful  AuA 
while  ire  know,  foil  well,  that  tb«y  aiU9t  deteriorate  ui^d^^r  i^egieci 
afid  iodifftrrence,  we  Lave  ample  reason  f>r  a  <XMifideiit  beli4jf.  ii^itii 
with  proper  eare  and  exK^ooragement,  and  a  fWtbful  nuid  }Mimm$ 
use  of  all  the  means  at  our  oommand  fur  tLeir  iu^K^veuM'iit,  tk^f 
may  be  steadily  advanced  in  effici««Aey  ftud  uaefuiuetM).  Tiu-y  de- 
Berre,  a«  they  need,  our  constant  eare  The  ^,A»mttKHi  bch<A^l  is  tfis 
'*  iDstitutiou  "  of  New  England,  li  was  foundt^d  in  eMtt4»reh«»n#ivv 
wifidom,  and  is  aeeoud  in  iuiportAuee  W  none.  Our  social.  m>fid 
aad  political  prosperity  largely  depend  ii|K»u  it.  While  aome  <if  tbe 
Asuerican  Btatee  are  ready  to  iucur  tU  |(uilt,  the  danger  #nd  tbe 
calamities  of  treason,  revoluikm  and  war,  lo  aynUiin  mA  stren|$UA«n 
their  ''  institution,''  fraught  ati  it  is  i^ith  vioWiMie,  ertt«$lty  and  UrUtfH' 
iiMikiBs,  idiall  we  M^leot  the  |ikio  »iid  |»]«ii»ui4ii(jr  ^^  ^HHKribii^ 
10 
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ing,  by  all  appropriate  means,  to  the  extension  and  perpetaation  of 
the  beneficent  influences  of  onrs. 

H.  O.  GoLB,  Supervisor. 


MNOT. 

'  The  whole  amount  of  days  lost  by  absences — 6805 — redoced  ta 
years,  will  make  17  years,  8  months  and  10  days.  What  a  start- 
ling fact !  Consider  it  well !  This  town  has  sustained  the  loss  of 
soYcnteen  years  of  education  daring  the  past  year,  by  the  detention, 
and,  in  most  instances,  unnecessary  detention  of  the  young  from 
school.  Is  there  a  justifiable  cause  for  such  a  waste  7  May  those 
who  have  the  power  to  do  it,  make  a  special  effort  to  prevent  such 
an  evil  in  time  to  come. 

I  find  that  most  of  the  districts  in  town  are  behind  the  times  in 
regard  to  furnishing  their  school-rooms  with  necessary  apparatus, 
such  as  outline  maps,  cube  root  blocks  and  globes.  Such  things  are 
needful,  and  every  district  should  see  that  their  school-rooms  are 
supplied  with  them.  Instruction  imparted  with  the  aid  of  such  ap- 
paratus, makes  a  more  lasting  impression  on  the  pupil's  mind,  than 
in  any  other  way. 

Much  depends  on  the  efficiency  and  faithfulness  of  the  agent 
The  good  of  the  district  should  be  the  controlling  motive  with  him^ 
The  good  of  the  district  does  not  always  require  the  agent  to  em- 
ploy  some  personal  friend  or  family  connection,  son.  sister,  daugh- 
ter, cousin  or  nephew,  without  special  regard  to  fitness.  It  never 
requires  him  to  engage  the  one  who  will  keep  the  cheapest.  The 
agent  should  never  wait  for  applications  fit)m  teachers.  The  impor* 
tant  trust  he  holds,  demands  some  eff>rt  on  his  part  to  find  a  com- 
petent teacher,  and  one  well  adapted  for  the  school  in  his  district; 
and  when  such  a  teacher  is  found,  he  should  be  employed  at  any 
reasonable  expense.  It  is  not  every  good  scholar  that  is  adapted  to 
teaching.  Where  our  schools,  the  past  year,  have  failed  to  be  what 
they  should  be,  it  may  almost  wholly  be  attributed  to  the  fact  thai 
teachers  have  been  employed  who  were  not  adapted  to  the  business. 
If  there  is  but  little  school  money  in  the  district,  or  the  scholars  are 
young,  or  the  aehod  ia  a  backward  Okie,  let  the  agent  be  the  morr 
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particular  in  secaring  the  very  best  teacher  that  can  be  obtained. 
Those  schools  where  the  scholars  are  small  or  backward,  need  the 
most  experienced  and  skillful  teachers.  Six  weeks  of  school,  under 
the  direction  of  one  of  our  best  teachers,  would  benefit  the  scholars 
vastly  more  than  six  months  with  a  cheap  and  poor  teacher.  The 
agent  should  take  an  interest  in  this  work,  and  do  all  he  can,  by 
visiting  the  school,  encouraging  the  teacher  and  scholars,  and  con- 
sulting with  the  supervisor,  to  promote  the  interests  of  the  school. 
The  school  agent  is  too  apt  to  throw  off  his  own  responsibility  upon 
the  supervisor.  The  most  efficient  supervisor  cannot  accpmplish 
much,  unless  he  has  the  co-operaJtion  of  the  agents  in  the  several 
districts. 

Parents  should  regard  the  school  as  a  wise  institution  of  the  State, 
designed  to  promote  the  improvement  of  society,  and  especially  to 
aid  them  in  the  proper  training  of  the  immortal  beings  committed 
to  their  charge.  If  parents  would  secure  the  full  benefits  of  their 
schools,  they  must  have  interest  enough  to  visit  them.  The  chil- 
dren would  thereby  be  encouraged,  would  be  more  ambitious  to  ap- 
pear well  and  do  well — more  prompt,  dilligent  aud  scholar-like  in 
all  respects.  The  teacher  would,  undeniably,  be  profited  by  such 
visits ;  animated  and  strengthened  by  the  assurance  that  his  efforts 
were  appreciated,  he  would  labor  more  cheerfully,  and  exert  himself 
to  the  utmost  to  deserve  the  approbation  of  a  community  so  watch- 
ful of  its  educational  privileges. 

No  ontf  can  properly  perform  the  duties  of  his  profession,  unless 
he  loves  it,  and  is  willing  to  devote  his  whole  soul  to  the  right  and 
faithful  discharge  of  its  arduous  and  various  duties, — and  this  is 
especially  true  of  the  profession  of  a  teacher.  Lay  aside,  as  much 
as  possible,  all  text-books  at  the  hour  of  recitation.  The  most  suc- 
cessful teachers  in  our  schools,  are  those  who  make  the  least  use  of 
text-books  during  the  recitation.  Let  me  say  to  teachers,  then, 
study  your  subjects  thoroughly  before  you  enter  your  school-rooms,, 
so  that  you  may  be  familiar  with  them,  and  ready  to  impart  your 
knowledge  to  your  pupils  in  a  free  and  easy  manner.  Take  special 
pains  to  adapt  your  instructions  to  the  capacities  of  your  pupils. 

Singing  has  been  taught  in  some  of  our  schools  the  past  year,  witb 
the  happiest  results.  It  is  very  important  that  our  children  should 
acquire  some  knowledge  of  music  in  our  public  schools,  while  they 
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aro  young  and  so  susceptible  of  learDing  iu  this  department ;  it  is 
in  their  nature  to  sing.  If  all  our  teachers  were  qualified  to  in- 
struct, or  even  to  direct,  in  singing,  it  would  be  comparatively  easy 
to  have  singing  of  some  kind  in  every  school.  There  is  much  gained 
by  singing,  especially  in  school  discipline.  How  much  harmony  of 
feeling  we  get  with  the  harmony  of  song !  It  promotes  cheerful- 
ness, unites  the  hearts  of  scholars  and  teacher,  and  assists,  in  many 
ways,  to  make  the  path  of  duty  pleasant 

In  conclusion,  I  would  remark,  that,  in  my  observations  the  past 
year,  I  have  arrived  at  very  definite  conclusions  as  to  the  standing 
of  our  schools  and  the  success  of  our  teachers ;  and  have  determined 
very  nearly  the  proficiency  made  by  our  scholars.     I  am  pleased 
that  I  have  been  able  to  report  so  favorably.     With  but  few  excep- 
tions, our  schools  have  been  profitable.     So  far  as  my  knowledge  of 
public  schools  extends,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  intellectual  edu- 
cation is  attended  to  oftentimes  to  the  neglect  of  the  moral  and  physi- 
cal.    If  we  would  have  our  children  occupy  those  positions  in  soci- 
ety and  State,  that  our  Creator  designed  they  should,  it  is  evident 
that  they  must  be  educated  intellectually,  morally  and  physically. 
Having  spoken  upon  various  topics,  I  now  commend  the  whole  sub* 
ject  to  your  careful  consideration,  believing  it  will  be  entrusted  to 
impartial  judges,  and  trusting  that  your  increasing  interest  will 
prompt  you  to  aid  in  raising  the  standard  of  our  public  schools,  not 
only  intellectually,  but  morally  and  physically. 

R.  R.  RiCKER,  Supervisor, 


MOUNT  VERNON. 

We  would  endeavor  to  impress  upon  agents,  the  importance  oF 
the  utmost  care  in  selecting  teachers.     The  most  of  our  agents  have 
been  fortunate  in  this  particular,  the  ptet  year,  while  a  few  have 
employed  teachers,  who  were  of  but  little  benefit  to  their  scholars. 
We  need  thorough,  efficient  teachers. 

A  teacher  may^possess  the  requisite  literary  qualifications,  but 
unless  he  possesses  also,  aptness  in  teaching,  a  love  of  the  business, 
a  faculty  to  interest  children,  and  skill  in  training  them,  his  school 
cannot  be  a  profitable  one.     Teachers  should  be  <*  sober,  discreet 
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persons,  whose  examples  their  pupils  may  safely  imitate."  They 
should  be  capable  of  peuetrating  the  mind  of  every  child,  ascertain- 
ing its  wants  and  imparting  to  it  suitable  instruction.  ''Their 
manners  in  the  school-room  and  elsewhere  should  be  dignified  and 
afiable,  and  their  language  the  furthest  possible  removed  from  coarse- 
ness or  vulgarity."  A  person  addicted  to  the  use  of  profane  lan- 
guage, or  other  habits  which  conflict  with  the  peace  and  morality  of 
society,  is  not  suitable  to  be  a  teacher  of  youth,  and  should  not  be 
tolerated  in  our  schools. 

"A  school  must  be  governed,  but  the  government  there  should 
have  a  moral  basis,  and  be,  so  far  as  possible,  self-government. 
Submission  should  be  required  because  it  is  right,  and  ho  governs 
best  who  makes  his  pupils  see  and  feel  this  to  be  right.  Govern- 
ment should  be  administered  with  a  firm  and  even  hand.  A  teacher 
who  is  passionate,  and  without  self-control,  may  enforce  laws,  and 
maintain  order,  and  yet  fail  to  govern  well."  The  teacher  should, 
at  all  suitable  times,  impress  upon  the  minds  of  his  pupils,  the  im- 
portance of  truth,  justice  and  morality,  those  qualities  which  adorn 
the  mind  and  purify  the  heart. 

We  live  in  an  age  of  excitement,  and  of  great  mental  improve- 
ment ;  the  standard  of  education  has  been  materially  raised  in  our 
State  within  a  few  years  past.  Many  towns  are  doing  much  for 
the  benefit  of  the  cause,  and  shall  Mt.  Vernon  fall  behind  her  sister 
towns  in  the  good  work  ?  We  hope  not ;  we  believe  not.  We  all 
have  a  work  to  do.  Let  us  do  it  with  a  wiU,  and  good  results  will 
be  sure  to  follow. 

''An  intelligent,  cultivated  and  thinking  man,  is  the  better  citi- 
zen and  member  of  society  in  any  occupation  of  life.  His  influence 
for  good,  is  felt  in  all  his  intercourse  with  his  fellow  beings.  It  is 
therefore  important  that  we  educate  all  our  children,  not  only  to 
read,  but  to  reflect,  deliberate,  and  form  intelligent  opinions  for 
themselves.  Where  this  is  done,  the  country,  and  its  beneficial 
institutions  will  always  be  safe."  We  consider  our  schools  a  noble 
instrumentality  and  most  efficient  agent  for  the  promotion  of  peace 
and  security  among  our  people,  and  the  safe-guard  of  our  liberties. 
They  should,  therefore,  receive  our  united  protection  and  support. 

Parents  should  visit  their  schools,  in  conjunction  with  the  com- 
mittee, and  there  witness  the  demeanor  of  their  children  and  the 
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labors  of  their  teachers.  This  would  prevent  much  of  the  discord 
which  arises  in  our  schools,  and  be  of  lasting  benefit  to  the  paraits 
•8  well  as  to  the  children. 

The  school  books  which  we  have  heretofore  recommended,  are  the 
most  approved  now  in  use  in  our  State. '  We  recommend  no  change 
at  this  time,  and  see  no  reason  why  any  material  change  for  several 
years  to  come. 

We  appeal  to  agents  to  notify  the  oommittee  of  the  commence- 
ment and  close  of  the  terms  of  their  schools,  as  required  by  law, 
and  then  the  committee  will  have  no  excuse  for  neglecting  to  visit 
each  school  twice. 

James  R.  Mabstost,  } 

MosBS  R.  Lbiohton,  >  Commiiiee. 

James  E.  Merrill,    ) 


NEW  CASTLE. 

The  foregoing  facts,  fellow  citizens  of  New  Castle,  are  but  a  hand- 
ful of  what  you  ought  to  know ;  but  the  contraction  of  the  public 
purse  forbids  a  more  extended  report.  It  is  an  ofton  repeated  re- 
mark,— but  not  the  less  true, — that  our  Common  schools  are  not 
what  they  should  be.  You  have  asked  me  to  look  after  them,  and, 
so  far  as  one  can,  to  make  them  what  they  should  be.  My  endeav- 
ors in  that  direction  must  speak  for  themselves.  Hoping  that  they 
have  not  been  entirely  misdirected,  I  will  give  you  the  benefit  of 
some  of  the  thoughts  that  have  arisen  in  my  mind,  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  my  work. 

The  evils  attaching  to  our  schools,  in  their  present  state,  are 
many.  Among  these,  I  would  mention  the  want  of  accurate  and 
sound  scholarship  on  the  part  of  the  teachers.  The  standard  should 
be  such  that  not  every  young  man,  or  woman,  who  happens  for  a 
season  ^'to  have  nothing  else  to  do,"  could  take  up  teaching  as  a 
vocation.  Give  more  wages,  and  secure  better  teachers.  We  want 
not  only  those  who  will  do  the  best  they  can,  but  able  as  well  as 
faithful  teachers. 

I  would  mention  also,  the  want  of  a  proper  understanding  be- 
tween parents  and  teachers,  as  injurious.  Their  interests  are  one. 
Whatever  the  teacher  recommends  for  the  scholaTi  the  parents 
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^ihof^ld,  at  leMk,  be  irilliiig  to  consider.  IFIm  does  not  see  the  jno- 
priety  of  the  teaobar'e  snggeBtioii,  let  him  oonmlt  tliai  leedMr,  at 
the  proper  time — ^not  in  school  hoars, — and  in  a  pn^per  spirit — ^not 
in  a  passion, — and  have  a  fidr  understanding  on  both  sides.  P^ 
tents  riionld  porchase  no  new  book,  without  confivring  with  the 
teacher.  The  opposite  course  has  occasioned  great  trouble.  Take 
DO  child's  story  in  any  matter,  without  confirmatiim,  as  the  basis  of 
severe  words,  or  severe  action !  The  old  practice,  ^'  Whipped  at 
school,  whipped  at  home,"  would  be  better  than  the  incautious 
^qpousal  of  the  punished  sch<dar's  cause — too  common  at  the  present 
time. 

Another  evil  is  the  untimely  interest  of  some  parents  in  the 
echooL  It  comes  either  just  before  or  just  after,  the  school — some- 
times, both  before  and  after.  They  "  hope  the  agent  will  get  a 
good  teacher."  When  the  school  is  in  session,  the  most  trivial 
matters  suffice  to  keep  the  children  at  home — the  interest  flagp; 
and  when  the  schod  is  closed, — the  interest  renewed — they  *'  might 
just  as  well  have  thrown  the  money  away."  Keep  the  children  in 
school ;  make  them  punctual ;  ask  about  them ;  and  when  you  want 
to  gossip  half  an  hour  with  your  neighbor,  spend  that  half  hour  in 
school,  and  let  your  children  know  that  you  are  interested  in  their 
matters.  The  failing  is,  too  little  pride,  and  too  little  interest, 
while  the  school  is  in  progress ;  and  too  much  growling,  when  it  is 
closed. 

One  more  evil — and  they  grow  upon  us — is  the  multiplicity  of 
books.  There  are  in  our  town,  eight  varieties  of  grammar,  (many 
of  them  in  the  same  school)  four  readers,  five  or  six  geographies, 
Ac.  This  is  a  serious  evil,  and  one  which  you  must  aid  your  super- 
visor in  correcting. 

I  woald  recommend  that  a  list  of  authorised  text-books  be  placed 
in  the  hands  of  each  of  the  booksellers,  and  posted  up  in  the  school- 
bouse  in  each  district.  Such  a  work,  supervised  from  beginning  to 
end,  would  diminish  the  number  of  classes  in  each  school,  and  do 
away  with  the  liability  to  those  nuisances,  odd  books. 

As  I  commenced  my  work,  I  finish  it,  with  a  heart  interested  in 
4he  youth  of  our  community. 

Bdwist  B.  Palmsr,  SHpervisor. 
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NEW  GLOUCESTER. 

Yoar  committee  conclade  with  a  few  practical  suggestions. 

First  J  there  should  be  a  better  compliance  with  the  laws  relating 
to  public  schools.  In  this  matter  there  is  a  great  laxity,  leading  to 
great  inconvenience.  Every  agent,  and  every  one  of  the  school 
committee,  and  every  teacher,  should  be  furnished  with  a  copy  of 
the  school  laws,  and  should  read  them.  To  specify  two  cases  of  dis- 
regard to  the  laws.  School  registers  too  often  are  not  prompt)/ 
returned,  nor  properly  filled.  Now,  no  teacher  is  entitled  to  re- 
ceive pay  for  his  services  till  he  has  complied  with  this  section ;  and 
the  selectmen  should  not  give  any  order  for  his  salary  till  they  have 
received  satisfactory  evidence  that  he  has  complied  with  the  law  in 
this  particular.  This  evil,  your  committee,  with  the  co-operation  of 
the  selectmen,  have  endeavored  to  remedy,  and  have  succeeded  be- 
yond their  expectations.  Another  section,  systematically  disre- 
garded, is  the  following:  '*  Before  the  commencement  of  a  term  of 
school,  the  school  agent  is  to  give  written  notice  to  some  member  of 
the  superintending  school  committee,  when  it  is  to  commence, 
whether  to  be  kept  by  a  master  or  mistress,  and  how  long  it  is  ex- 
pected to  continue." 

Secondly^  the  books  should  be  uniform.  It  is  utterly  impossible 
for  a  class  to  make  satisfactory  progress  when  the  members  are  using 
two  or  three  different  books.  Let  the  best  books  of  the  kind  be  in- 
troduced into  every  school,  and  let  them  be  uniform.  This  is  true 
economy.  Parents  should  be  careful  to  purchase  only  such  books 
as  the  committee  recommend. 

Thirdly^  let  there  be  proper  attention  given  to  ventilation  of 
school-rooms.  On  a  winter's  day,  if  you  close  every  window  and 
make  a  hot  fire  in  the  stove,  the  scholars  will  become  sleepy  and 
stupid  within  doors,  and  as  soon  as  they  go  out,  take  cold.  Tour 
committee  have  visited  schools  where,  when  they  first  entered,  they 
oould  scarcely  keep  their  eyes  open ;  how  then,  in  such  ill-ventilated 
rooms,  can  scholars  be  expected  to  study  ? 

Fourthly^  more  attention  should  be  given  to  the  cultivation  of 
morals  and  manners.  Coarseness  should  be  discouraged ;  obscenity 
and  profanity  should  be  sufficient  cause  for  expulsion  from  school. 
This  rudeness  is  one  of  the  crying  evils  of  our  system  of  public  in- 
struction.    E.verything  that  has  a  refining  influence  on  the  mind 
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ottld  be  introdaced  into  oar  sohoob  to  ooant^rAOt  ihiii  t<kiu)0iU7. 
)ar  committee  are  of  opinion  that  a  few  fine  enKravthiiii  \\\\\\^  \\\> 
the  Bchool-room  would  be  a  powerful  auxiliarj  in  thl«  ati(»nt|il  tu 
Kne  and  purifj  the  conduct. 

Fifthly  joxiT  committee  would  strongly  urge  ntguUrii/  of  %\ 
idance  on  the  part  of  the  scholars.     Iloro  our  h*KUtf«rM  nhtiw  M 
i  deficiency.     But  matters  are  even  worse  than  thpy  ri*tirnM««fil ; 
r,  besides  those  who  are  absent,  many  come  lato  to  sohoiit.     Ntiw, 
is  is  not  only  an  injury  to  the  particular  scholar,  liui  to  ihd  wholn 
bool.     An  irregular  scholar  is  a  dead  weight  to  hin  nUnM,  r«iUff1 
I  their  advancement.     £[e  is  wasting  his  own  tlmn,  atifl  rMAn^ 
[lers  of  their  time.     An  irregular  scholar  hail  Uttifr  afm^tii  him 
If  entirely  from  the  school.    It  would  prosper  far  bettivr  wifhotii  h\m. 
Sixthly  J  the  parents  should  co-operate  with  ike  ieaeh^r.     tf  ih^y 
courage  their  children  in  insabordinaiion^  neiiber  fffjfMUWH  th^in 

home,  nor  assisting  the  teacher  in  governmg  tb^m,  ilf^y  mnM, 
pect  trouble  and  rebellion  in  the  nch^UtOfrm,    IM  itm  pntMtU 

in  league  with  the  children  agfunet  tfce  ttMMter^  nttH  fb^y  wtU 
in  tbe  best  school  that  ever  wae^  lei  fMtiMt^  mrtft  tttA  tnnSi 
th  the  mascer  before  the  scfaolars;  let  tbena  efwwnrf*^  Ib^  ^f^f^- 
B  in  their  stmlles:  let  them  at  home  myrm^  tm  iMrf  M»fwf#  ihtA 
^  go  to  school  fio  learn,  aad  m  %  A«$e«wry  mmm  tb^^f/y,  tm^, 
bait  to  die  rules  of  the  maeter :  b^  them,  im  tb^y  b^A  ^/fttn 
ly,  show  their  inoarwit  xl  the  iitiviiea^  />f  ebe  /*>Wr^  V/  /wf'fyv^ 
a  achoob.  and  lur  lehooia  will  'le  rmieh  Hi^e  ^W^Y/  »tA  ^^^ifm 
a  thaa  they  no^  m; 

Sffsmihiij.  ^PiTf  lehoel  fh<v»bi  n^th#J^,  'Way  He  f-rf;VT*b<»'f  #;4% 
tarmcnal  ^ohe  ic  leant.  «i4  10^  m'^hM^  ^M^M^^f  ^,*h^ 
'dmers  at  WwrsKmgr^  Tmm  'am  H^im%  f^/pfm^^*^4  4ftA  rf^ 
the  report  if  jnnr  ^MMnUee  Jjr  la#</9«^  aa4  #4  #<^/4  /yvir 
Ij  call  it  as  naaeBihniiefr  v^  jKHnamlk  efie  'IHfc»*w»»  4M/^4  fA 
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fallen  below  our  expectations,  others  haye  exoeeded  them.  We 
have  invariabljr  found  those  shools  where  the  parents  make  a  prac- 
tice of  visiting  them,  to  be  in  advance  of  those  where  no  such  pne- 
tice  exists.  If  parents,  instead  of  listening  to  the  complaints  of 
their  children,  would  make  it  a  point  to  visit  the  school-room  ofieo, 
witness  its  discipline  and  improvement,  thus  showing  that  they  hA 
an  interest  in  the  matter,  we  would  soon  see  a  greater  degree  of  im- 
provement than  ct  present.  Great  care,  we  think,  should  be  taket 
in  the  selection  of  teachers.  It  is  not  always  the  fact  that  the 
teacher  who  can  be  hired  for  the  least  money,  is  the  cheapest  Tiie 
teadier  who  is  most  eficient  in  the  school-room,  and  who  is  belt 
adapted  to  impart  instruction  to  the  pupil,  is  the  cheapest,  withovt 
regard  to  the  wages. 

For  some  years  past  there  has  been  a  gradual  improvement  in  the 
construction  of  school-houses.  There  are  new  comfortable  and  con- 
venient houses  in  all  the  districts  except  No's.  1,  4,  8,  10  and  18. 
In  the  last  named  there  is  no  house ;  in  the  otiier  four  there  tre 
miserable  apologies  for  school-houses,  which  are  a  disgrace  to  the 
districts  in  which  they  are  located.  We  hope  soon  to  see  them  r^ 
placed  by  better  houses.  There  lure  other  points  we  should  like  to 
•  discuss,  but  want  of  space  forbids. 


OERINGTON. 
The  average  attendance  at  our  schools,  the  past  year,  comptree 
&vorably  with  the  average  attendance  for  the  State,  according  to 
the  Superintendent's  report,  yet  it  should  be  a  matter  of  anxioiu 
solicitude  to  the  citizens  of  this  town  that  only  a  small  fraction  m<»re 
than  half  of  our  scholars  receive  the  direct  benefit  of  our  Oommoa 
schools.  In  earlier  times,  as  many  can  bear  testimony,  this  irtf 
not  80 ;  but  young  men,  even  though  passed  their  minority,  were 
anxious  to  avail  themselves  of  a  teacher's  instruction  in  the  town 
school.  Other  facilities  for  instruction  are  so  accessible ;  the  acad- 
emy and  higher  institutions  are  so  enticing,  that  older  scholars  are 
prone  to  disregard  the  lower  grades  of  school  as  better  suited  to 
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fOUDger  pupils  ]  and  it  maj  jostlj  be  said  that  parents  also  imlube 
llie  aame  spirit  of  iofatuation.  Your  Buperyisor  feels  warranted  in 
f»jing  that  the  system  of  instniction  in  the  stadietf  porsaed  in  this 
town,  is  as  thorough  and  as  well  calcolated  to  make  scholars  as  in 
anj  academy  or  seminary  in  the  State.  There  is  no  reason  why 
the  Common  school  should  be  undervalued.  It  will  be  further  no- 
ticed that  the  wages  of  male  teachers  are  above  the  average  for  the 
county  or  State.  This  is  attributable  in  part  to  the  employment  of 
femalea  in  three  districts  where  males,  if  engaged,  would  necessarily 
receive  a  less  pecuniary  reward  than  the  majority,  and  therefore 
IfiBsen  the  average. 

In  thus  calling  your  attention  to  the  several  schools,  it  will  be 
noticed  that  no  failures  have  occurred,  and  that  the  supervisor  has 
not  been  summoned  to  interpose  his  authority  in  the  enforcement  of 
discipline  in  a  single  instance.  If  teachers  have  been  obliged  to 
curb  the  refractory  or  spur  the  delinquent,  their  own  judgment  has 
prompted  a  successful  action.  This  may  be  the  result,  in  a  meas- 
ure, of  experience,  as  all  the  teachers — with  a  single  exception—^ 
employed  during  the  year,  were  practitioners  in  our  Common 
schools  previous  to  their  employment  here.  Their  success  in  this 
direction  will  be  gratifying  to  all,  and  is  especially  suggestive  to  - 
incoming  district  officers.  In  general,  your  schools  have  been  pros- 
perous and  successful;  but  in  a  few  instances,  among  the  male 
teachers,  a  lack  of  heartfelt  interest  in  their  vocation^  has  been 
clearly  perceptible,  and  as  an  inevitable  consequence  their  pupils 
fiuled  to  meet  the  expectation  of  friends  and  of  the  supervisor ;  and 
it  is  suggested  to  such  that  the  persistent  continuance  of  any  prac- 
tical or  professional  study,  apart  from  the  immediate  want  of  pupils, 
is  detrimental  to  the  physical  and  mental  activity  essentially  requi- 
site for  a  teacher  during  the  hours  of  school ;  and  it  also  leaves  an 
impression  upon  the  people  of  any  community  that  the  teachers  la- 
bor only  for  the  money,  regardless  whether  it  be  faithfully  earned 
or  not.  If  a  teacher  cannot  afford  to  devote  all  his  time  to  the  in- 
terests of  his  school,  a  district  cannot  afford  to  employ  him ;  but 
should  say  '^  Thou  art  not  for  the  fashion  of  these  times." 

A  prominent  hindrance  to  the  progress  of  a  few  schools,  has  been 
caused  by  a  morbid  habit  among  the  older  scholars  of  not  entering 
school  till  after  the  first  examination,  or  even  for  two  or  three  weeks 
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after  the  commeDcement  of  a  term.  By  so  doing,  thej  also  cause 
much  addititional  troable  to  the  teacher,  who  is  often  compelled  to 
re-arrange  his  classes  to  accommodate  their  desires,  when,  other- 
wise, every  class  might  be  permanently  organized,  and  much  iocon- 
yenience  and  delay  avoided. 

J.  Wyman  Phillips,  Supervisor. 


PALMYRA. 

Our  purpose  in  the  foregoing  report  has  been  to  represent  our 
schools,  their  condition  and  prosperity,  as  we  have  found  them. 
Although  wc  cannot  give  as  good  an  account  of  them  as  we  wish 
we  could,  we  have,  nevertheless,  the  satisfaction  that  their  average 
character,  as  judged  by  the  ordinary  standard,  is  fair. 

Some  difficulties  have  arisen.  In  the  present  state  of  things 
they  may  be  expected,  but  with  the  increasing  concern  for  the  pros- 
perity of  schools,  which  wo  believe  exists  in  the  minds  of  our  peo- 
ple, and  with  a  fuller  appreciation  of  their  importance,  we  m&j 
expect  to  witness  a  corresponding  decrease  of  those  diffiulties. 
Every  member  of  a  community  has  a  greater  and  more  direct  per- 
sonal interest  in'  the  education  and  proper  training  of  the  young 
than  is  generally  realized  or  duly  considered.  For  as  the  happi- 
ness of  every  individual  must  very  largely  depend  upon  the  chanMJ- 
ter  of  the  community  in  which  he  lives,  every  individual  has  a  per- 
sonal interest  in  the  character,  the  principles,  habits  and  disposition 
of  each  and  all  the  individuals  who  make  up  the  community. 

Our  schools  require  the  fostering  care  of  parental  influence  en- 
listed in  their  support.  There  is  no  subject  of  a  public  character 
but  what  is  effected  by  **  public  opinion."  Their  usefulness  d^ 
pends  very  much  upon  the  support  which  they  receive  from  this 
source.  Irregularity  of  attendance  has  been  in  some  instances  a 
serious  inconvenience,  and  a  positive  hindrance  to  the  progress  d 
the  school. 

Stephen  Hilton,  Jr.,  ) 

Joseph  F.  Clement,    >  S.  S.  Committee, 

Benj.  a.  Shaw,  ) 
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PARIS, 
^mmittees  hayo  in  days  gone  by,  taken  some  pains  to  set  forth, 
lowing  terms,  the  state  of  the  houses.     That  there  are  many 

school-houses,  no  one  will  deny;  and  the  inhabitants  of  the 
*al  districts  where  such  houses  are  located,  know  very  well  the 

of  a  poor  house,  and  in  their  own  good  time  will  look  to  their 
interests,  and  remove  such  hindrance  to  the  spread  of  education. 
be  old  structure  at  South  Paris,  now  no  more,  has  been  the  ob- 
of  many  a  blank  cartridge.  The  citizens  of  this  village,  while 
x)U8ly  pursuing  every  vocation  in  life,  have  shown  by  their  acts 

they  were  by  no  means  indiflFcrent  to  the  education  of  their 
Iren.  With  233  scholars,  which  entitles  them  to  more  than 
Bfth  of  all  the  money  expended  in  Paris  for  the  support  of  pub^ 
chools,  they  have  provided  a  house  in  every  way  meeting  the 
8  of  the  district.  Whenever  and  wherever  a  district  under- 
I  to  work  a  change  in  the  public  property  of  the  district,  there 
lure  to  be  conflicting  interests.     I  will  not  undertake  to  discuss 

how  much  shrewdness  the  district  purchased  the  academy  and 
nds ;  but  the  site,  to  a  flourishing  village  like  South  Paris,  who 

obliged  to  purchase,  cannot  be  over-estimated 
have  already  hinted  at  the  wants  of  district  No.  8.  I  trust  this 
ict  will  consult  their  own  good,  and  build  a  good  house  before 
ber  year  completes  its  round.  Should  we  not  take  a  degree  of 
)  in  school-houses  as  well  as  in  churches  and  other  public  build* 
? 

ezt  to  the  duty  of  furnishing  food  and  raiment,  is  a  parent's 
to  supply  his  children  with  suitable  books.  I  have  used  my 
ence  to  secure  a  uniformity  of  books,  as  recommended  by 
er  committees.  Our  country  is  flooded  with  new  sohool- 
8,  and  there  are  many  unscrupulous  speculators,  who  would 
kIucc  any  works  into  our  schools  without  regard  to  their  real 
ts.  I  have  regarded  it  a  part  of  my  duty  to  stand  between  the 
eta  of  my  constituents  and  the  avarice  of  book  publishers  and 
;  agents.  E.  W.  Hammond,  Supetvisor. 

PITTSTON. 
nother  hindrance  in  the  way  of  our  schools  gaining  a  higher 
ion,  is  the  fear  of  innovatioQ ;  or  the  disposition  on  the  part  of 
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teachers,  parents  and  scholars  to  reject  every  new  measure  in  the 
school-room  as  unwise.  Some  teachers  never  seem  to  get  beyond 
the  old  routine  of  school-room  method  practiced  a  long  time  ago, 
and  the  parents  and  scholars  are  quite  as  willing  that  such  should 
be  the  case.  If  anything  new,  or  different  from  what  has  before 
been  practiced  is  attempted,  they  condemn  it  at  once.  Change  or 
innovation  is  a  matter  of  censure  with  them.  Now  this  is  a  fallacy. 
If  the  mere  novelty  of  a  measure  is  a  sufficient  reason  to  condemn 
it,  the  same  reason  ought  to  cause  all  that  now  exist  to  be  con- 
demned. To  say  that  anything  is  bad  because  it  is  new,  is  to  say 
that  all  things  are  bad, — for  all  that  is  old  was  once  new,  all  that 
is  now  established  was  once  unusual.  Let  us  for  a  moment  consalt 
our  own  memories,  and  we  cannot  but  at  once  see  the  immense  pro- 
gress made  in  our  public  schools  within  the  last  twenty  or  thirty 
years. 

There  is  not  variety  enough  introduced  in  our  schools.  Teach- 
ers seem  to  be  negligent  in  securing  due  variety  in  school  hours. 
No  mind  can  dwell  long  with  comfort  upon  any  one  subject  of 
thought,  and  especially  the  immatured  mind ;  and  the  healthful 
success  of  both  scholar  and  teacher  requires  such  a  proper  alterna- 
tion of  tasks.  Active  recitation  should  alternate  with  quiet  study; 
the  tasks  that  try  the  attention  and  reasoning  powers,  such  as  arith- 
metic, should  wisely  accompany  those  that  give  play  to  other  pow- 
ers. It  is  not  easy  to  carry  out  the  true  philosophy  of  unity  and 
variety  in  the  studies,  in  many  of  our  town  schools,  perhaps,  al- 
though judicious  teachers  may  do  much,  and  many  of  them  are 
tending  toward  the  true  method.  The  teacher  may  regulate  hia 
own  habits  of  mind,  and  may  so  govern  himself,  even  in  the  most 
hackneyed  duties,  as  to  bring  a  wide  range  of  faculties  into  play. 
The  more  he  is  master  of  his  subject,  and  the  less  he  is  the  slave  of 
his  text-books  the  better ;  and  nothing  is  better  for  the  health  and 
spirits  of  the  school  than  the  habit  of  free  and  easy  conversation, 
which  animates  teachers  and  scholars  at  once  with  fresh  life,  by 
exchanging  the  monotonous  tones  of  mere  memonr  for  the  fresh  and 
stirring  language  of  the  living  mind  and  heart. 

The  teacher,  whose  mind  is  disciplined,  and  whose  judgment  is 
matured  by  comprehensive  and  discriminating  studies,  enters  upon 
his  teachership  with  vast  advantages  over  him  whose  principal  aim 
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18  been  only  to  gain  an  admission  to  the  profession.  His  prepar- 
xnry  studies  may  have  been  more  protracted  and  more  expensive, 
It  his  future  will  be  far  less  perplexed,  and  his  instructions  much 
ova  extensive  and  varioBS. 

W.  Benjamin,  Supervisor. 


POLAND. 

I  think  the  schools  in  town  have  been  of  a  higher  order  than  in 
ij  previous  year  during  my  connection  with  them.  With  but  few 
cceptionS)  there  has  been  a  good  degree  of  interest  with  teachera 
nd  scholars.  Only  once  have  I  been  called  to  allay  any  feeling 
stween  them,  and  then,  with  the  assistance  of  parents,  harmony 
as  soon  restored.  I  have  endeavored  to  visit  every  school  twice, 
At  in  a  few  instances  fave  failed,  because  agents  did  not  give  me 
otice  of  the  close.  Most  of  the  agents  fail  in  their  duty  in  thi» 
»pect.  In  all  my  visits  I  have  made  such  remarks  and  sugges- 
0O8  as  I  deemed  proper,  urging  the  scholars  to  thoroughness,  to 
onctuality,  improvement  and  good  deportment ;  and  I  have  reason 
>  believe  my  remarks  have,  in  most  cases,  been  heeded. 

Parents,  need  I  say  a  word  to  stimulate  you  to  action  1  You 
ave  young  and  immortal  minds  committed  to  your  care ;  and  for 
lie  education  and  training  of  them  you  are  chiefly  responsible, 
"hey  are  soon  to  fill  the  places  which  you  now  fill ;  to  go  from  your 
wn  happy  firesides  and  mingle  with  a  busy  world.  Let  your  inter- 
Bt,  then,  be  seen  and  felt  in  the  school-room.  60  there  and  see 
rbether  your  supervisor,  agents  and  teachers  do  their  work  faith- 
ally.  D.  P.  Atwood,  Supervisor. 


PORTLAND. 

The  committee  are  happy  to  be  able  to  report  the  continued  zeal 
nd  fidelity  of  the  teachers  emploped.  It  cannot  reasonably  be  hoped 
hat  among  so  many  persons  engaged  in  a  pursuit  by  all  recognized 
8  peculiarly  fatiguing,  and  unfavorable  to  health,  none  will  be 
ompelled  by  sickness  to  suspend  their  labors  during  the  year.    Ab 
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Qsaal,  there  have  been  some  cases  where  absence,  on  account  of  im« 
paired  health,  has  been  grantefi.  Happily,  the  leave  has  been  sought 
seasonably,  and  in  all  instances,  the  sick  after  a  short  rest,  hafe 
been  restored  to  strength  and  have  resamed  their  labors.  When 
teachers  find  their  task  beginning  to  affect  them  injuriously,  thej 
will  do  well  to  take  early  warning,  and  avail  themselves  of  the  in- 
dulgence which  the  committee  are  always  ready  to  extend.  Too 
often  they  delay,  till  recovery,  if  possible  at  all,  can  be  secured 
only  by  long  rest,  when  if  prompt  attention  were  given  to  the  first 
symptoms  of  exhaustion  a  short  season  of  repose  would  be  sufficient 
Any  one  suited  for  the  responsible  office  of  school  teacher  is  pre- 
sumed to  know  the  value  of  health,  and  something  of  the  means  of 
its  preservation.  The  observance  of  those  means  does  not  fall  within 
the  province  of  the  committee,  but  rests  with  the  individual  teach- 
ers. Wlien  the  public  has  provided  houses,  and  fuel,  and  apparatus 
for  the  schools,  and  made  the  best  practicable  provisions  for  the 
physical  welfare  of  those  concerned,  the  attention  of  instructors,  pu- 
pils and  parents  will  be  required,  or  the  health  of  some  in  the  school 
will  suffer.  To  keep  the  air  pure  and  fresh  in  a  room  containing 
a  large  number  of  children  will  tax  the  ingenuity,  especiallj  at 
those  seasons  when  a  fire  is  necessary.  The  most  watchful  will  be 
likely  id  fail  in  doing  this.  The  subject  of  ventilation  has  received 
much  attention  of  late,  but  it  is  probable  that  in  very  few,  if  in  any, 
apartments  in  New  England,  designed  for  the  use  of  large  asseoi' 
blies,  has  the  problem  of  maintaining  a  suitable  temperature  and 
securing  pure  air  been  solved.  In  all  new  school-houses  erected  in 
Portland  within  the  past  ten  years,  endeavors  have  been  made  to 
secure  proper  ventilation,  but  as  yet  the  end  has  not  been  attained, 
and  upon  our  instructors  falls  the  responsibility  of  so  managing 
doors  and  windows  as  to  remedy  the  evil.  Any  one  familiar  with 
the  labor  and  care  required  for  governing  and  teaching  a  large  num- 
ber of  scholars,  will  not  be  surprised  that  sometimes  the  room 
remains  closely  shut  till  its  atmosphere  is  very  foul,  or  the  windows 
open  till  the  temperature  is  reduced  below  the  point  of  safety,  in 
either  of  which  cases  the  teachers  and  the  children  receive  injury. 
This  matter  is  not  mentioned  because  any  instances  of  great  harm 
have  occurred  this  year,  but  because  it  is  felt  to  be  a  subject  of 
great  importance,  which  demands  the  constant  care  and  effort  of  all 
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the  oeatre  Gnsatir  s!:2»x>I.  «ai  PnsaLix  sobcioi  xtbb&ks  1.  ^  :im[ 
13  mre  keps.  Theat  ^H^aosirBTiel  ^od  raa^we^vrii  <t£::ifkt»  Istir 
been  kng  ago  caode&itfd.  bzix  iLrj  43^  sd^l  ca^ir  fl>£  irixSi  fratt 
numbers  of  br^rs  aa^-i  prk.  vbo  cuai&o:  bet  ss&r.  ie  rneri^n'  <r  )«» 
degree,  m  cinseq^ence  of  iLt  n!:S:?w&?  of  iixse  5ck':*o!-Lc«5».  We 
woald  Tdtew  iht  sppet!  of  out  ptt^iecf^css  Ibr  beft^  «c^?CLc•>93lK 
tions  for  tliMf  boTs'  High  s:i»K>L  Corsuzi:  ccz.pl3Lint§  mie  ottJe 
•bout  the  e5tfe:  cf  thai  sd:<»]-boude  npcva  iLe  Ia4i5  wLo  g.>  itere. 
They  feel  *JL^  ihejr  are  not  as  well  prori2ed  fcr  as  other  sckcok. 
Thej  ca&x^t  respect  their  scbocl.  their  teacher,  Dor  themselTes,  in 
that  place,  as  tbej  wou^d  in  a  cheerfal.  spacious  and  cozamodions 
apartmeiii :  zzi  i:  is  high!  7  creii:ab!c  to  :Leni  that  ihej  n^aintain 
as  high  rank  as  thej  da.  aD'ier  so  nissr  discouraging  circuoistanoee. 

PrimarT  schojl-h-juies  Xa  1,  a&i  No.  6,  are  a  disgrace  to  the 
city,  and  ought  IjOS  10  be  used  anotber  day  for  school  purposes. 
The  residents  of  the  districts  in  which  they  are  sitnated  are  entitled 
to  decent  places  fi/r  their  children,  and  such  they  have  not  now. 
Primary  No.  14,  is  little,  if  any.  better  off.  The  attention  of  the 
city  government  is  earnestly  invited  to  these  places.  No  caution 
in  expenditure  can  make  the  continued  occupancy  of  such  school- 
bouses  economicaL  The  health  and  the  lives  of  th^  teachers  and 
scholars  arc  wantonly  endangered  by  keeping  them  in  such  rooms. 
The  committee  consider  every  dollar  applied  to  the  repair  and  alter- 
ation of  those  buildings  little  better  than  wasted,  and  would  urge 
the  importance  of  at  once  providing  new  houses,  either  upon  the 
present  sites,  or  upon  new  lots,  as  in  each  case  may  be  found  expe- 
dient 

The  subject  of  physical  training  in  the  schools,  and  as  a  part  of 
the  regular  exercises,  has  engiged  the  thoughts  of  the  committee. 
While  they  would  not  undervalue  or  disregard  the  importance  of 
bodily  culture,  they  have  not  been  able  to  come  to  a  decision  of  the 
question  of  providing  for  it  in  the  public  schools.  The  committee 
are  unanimous  in  the  opinion  that  all  young  persons  should  regu- 
larly find  systematically  pursue  physical  exercises,  and  that  meaa- 
11 
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ares  to  ensure  their  so  doing  should  be  generally  adopted.  Thej 
have  not  yet  agreed  in  the  conclusion  that  it  would  be  best  for  them 
to  take  any  steps  towards  making  the  public  schools  the  instruments 
for  accomplishing  this  end.  The  portion  of  each  day  that  children 
are  in  school  is  so  short  and  so  fully  employed,  the  studies  pursued 
demand  so  strict  attention,  and  each  scems.so  indispensable,  and  the 
opportunities  in  the  out-of-school  hours  for  cultivating  the  bodily 
powers  are  so  abundant,  that  some  of  this  board  doubt  the  propriety 
of  introducing  calisthenic  and  gymnastic  exercises  into  the  public 
schools.  Tbey  are  confirmed  in  these  views  by  the  fact  that  com- 
plaints are  now  made  that  the  children  have  too  heavy  tasks  im- 
posed on  them,  and  if  any  of  the  school  hours  should  be  devoted  to 
new  and  additional  duties,  the  result  would  be  either  the  abandon- 
ment of  some  study,  or  more  work  out  of  school.  Other  members 
of  the  committee  believe  the  benefits  of  physical  culture  in  the 
schools,  would  more  than  compensate  for  all  loss. 

If  our  citizens  were  willing  and  able  to  give  their  sons  and  daugh- 
ters more  time  to  acquire  their  education,  many  desirable  things, 
now  from  necessity  left  undone,  might  be  accomplished.  As  long 
as  the  public  expects  children  to  leave  school  at  an  early  age,  the 
welfare  of  the  scholars  and  of  the  community  forbids  much  deduc- 
tion from  the  time  now  given  to  mental  and  moral  instruction. 
Whatever  may  be  the  final  decision  of  the  committee  on  this  sub- 
ject, it  will  still  bo  the  duty  of  parents,  to  require  of  their  children 
some  attention^  to  their  physical  discipline,  during  hours  that  the 
school-house  is  closed. 

In  this  connection  the  committee  would  protest  against  the  notion 
that  children  often  injure  themselves  by  hard  study.  It  is  not  de- 
nied that  this  sometimes  happens,  but  every  careful  and  intelligent 
observer  knows,  that  in  nearly  every  instance  of  alleged  injury,  from 
too  close  application  to  study,  the  cause  of  the  evil  is  mistaken.  In- 
attention to  exercise,  diet,  and  regularity  does  the  mischief,  and  the 
innocent  books  take  the  blame.  During  the  years  that  are  spent 
in  school  the  young  should  consider  their  education  to  be  their  chief 
work,  and  should  be  taught  to  surrender  cheerfully  every  inclina- 
tion interfering  with  their  power  to  study  diligently  during  the  few 
hours  daily  set  apart  for  that  purpose.  When  this  is  done,  we  shall 
hear  less  about  over-work  at  school. 
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The  scholars  have  manifested  generally  a  commendable  regard  to 
pilar  and  punctual  attendance  upon  which  their  progress  in  studj 
gely  depends.  Bj  a  little  care  on  the  part  of  parents  and  guar- 
IDS,  much  improvement  in  these  respects  might  still  be  made.  Iq 
i  schools  of  higher  grade,  the  evil  of  tardiness,  though  not  entirely 
nOYed,  is  greatly  diminished.  But  too  many  children  are  often 
sent  for  insufficient  causes.  Parents  may  think  they  are  respon- 
le  to  no  one  for  the  management  of  their  children,  and  believe 
is  no  ground  of  complaint  if  they  see  fit  to  consent  to  a  scholar's 
naining  out  of  school  a  day  or  half  day  in  a  week.  This  a  great 
or.  The  advancement  of  a  whole  class  is  often  retarded  by  the 
quent  absence  of  some  member.  In  every  school  the  regular 
sses  fully  occupy  the  time  of  the  instructors.  They  have  no  op- 
rtunity  to  attend  to  laggards,  and  if  from  any  cause  one  falls 
liind  his  fellows,  either  the  whole  must  be  kept  back  till  he  can 
ike  up,  or  they  go  on  at  a  rate  he  cannot  equal,  and  he  becomes 
irag  on  them.  If  the  consequences  of  irregularity  fell  alone  on 
)  individual  it  would  be  bad  enough.  In  fact,  all  suffer  from  the 
lure  of  one.  Due  consideration  on  the  part  of  parents  would,  we 
J  convinced,  reduce  to  the  lowest  point  attainable  this  obstacle  to 
)  advancement  of  the  schools.  Truancy  is  a  decreasing  ill.  The 
brts  of  Mr.  H.  G.  Cole,  truant  officer,  have  been  well  directed 
d  efficient.  The  services  of  such  an  officer  cannot  be  wisely  dis- 
used with. 

For  the  winter  and  spring  months  the  rule  of  one  session  a  day 
s  been  established  for  the  schools  that  are  attended  by  children 
)m  the  whole  city,  excepting  the  Intermediate  for  boys.  This  is 
t  an  experiment  tried  by  the  committee  in  deference  to  the  ex- 
essed  wish  of  the  parents  and  guardians  of  the  pupils  of  those 
iiools.  So  far  as  the  observation  of  the  committee  and  the  testi- 
>ny  of  the  teachers  show,  the  trial  has  been  favorable.  Yet  the 
mmittee  would  not  pronounce  any  conclusion  as  to  the  effect  of 
is  change  on  the  schools,  nor  with  regard  to  the  expediency  of 
iking  the  regulation  permanent  without  longer  observation  and 
Qsnltation  with  the  citizens  whose  home  arrangements  are  affected 
it.  The  petitions  presented  to  the  committee  may  not  truly  in- 
nate the  wishes  of  parents,  but  are  probably  ofiteii  the  result  of  an 
iulgent  dtspositiott  towards  the  desire  of  the  children.    Those  who 
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have  the  gusrdiansbip  of  our  scholars  are  earnestly  requested  to^te 
carefnl  about  putting  their  signature  to  any  demands  upon  the 
school  committee,  without  having  maturely  reflected  upon  the  mat- 
ter and  become  satisfied  that  what  is  asked  wouM  really  be  beneS- 
cial.  It  is  unpleasant  to  refuse  their  request  eren  when  its  policy 
is  not  approred.  When  to  this  is  addied  a  doubt  whether  there  is 
any  wish  for  compliance,  the  embarrassment  is  greater  than  any 
should  be  willing  to  impose  on  those  laboring  gratuitously  for  the 
common  welfare.  The  desires  of  children  can  be  no  guide  to  the 
duty  of  the  committee,  while  the  well  considered  opinions  of  parents 
may  greatly  assist  them  in  arriving  at  profitable  results. 

The  annual  report  of  last  year  contained  suggestions  about  sing- 
ing, and  recommended  the  employment  of  some  competent  instroc- 
tor  to  give  **  lessons  on  the  principles  and  practice  of  vocal  music.'' 
Early  in  the  present  year  a  sub-committee  of  this  board  was  ap- 
pointed to  consider  those  suggestions  and  recommendations.  After 
careful  investigation,  and  inquiry  of  the  results  of  the  experiment 
in  other  cities,  that  committee  reported  in  favor  of  engaging  a 
teacher  to  give  music  lessons  twice  a  week  in  the  two  High  schools, 
the  Willis  school,  and  the  Grammar  schools.  The  matter  was  further 
discussed  in  the  whole  committee,  and  the  report  and  accompanying 
plan  adopted.  Mr.  Thurston,  a  gentleman  well  known  to  the  citi- 
zens of  Portland,  and  of  acknowledged  qualifications  for  the  work, 
was  employed  and  entered  upon  his  duty  in  November.  Since  that 
time  he  has  given  to  the  several  schools  named,  two  lessons  a  week^ 
of  half  an  hour  each.  The  scholars  during  the  attendance  of  Mr. 
Thurston  are  under  the  government  of  the  regular  teachers  as  much 
as  at  other  school  hours.  All  are  required  to  engage  in  the  exer- 
cises  and  listen  to  the  instruction,  and  they  are  questioned  as  in 
other  studies.  It  may  not  be  in  the  power  of  every  one  to  sing,  but 
all  can  learn  the  principles  and  rudiments  of  music,  and  keeping 
this  in  mind,  the  committee  decided  to  exci^se  no  scholar  from  at- 
tention to  the  music  teacher.  AH  are  expected  to  make  the  tria> 
of  learning  to  sing,  and  whenever  one  is  found,  who,  as  the  phrase 
is,  **has  no  ear,"  he  will  be  excused  from  further  practice,  but  still 
be  required  to  give  heed  to  the  lessons  upon  the  science.  This  ex- 
ercise will,  it  is  believed,  be  as  useful,  in  disciplining  the  attention, 
strengthening  ihe  memory^  and  generally  quickeiuiig  th«  me&tai 
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f>ower8,  t8  many  other  things  habitually  tanght.  It  is  a  mistake 
to  look  upon  school  instruction  as  aiming  wholly*  to  impart  know)- 
<6dge.  The  education  of  the  young  must  proceed  upon  the  idea  of 
•exercising,  disciplining,  and  controlling  the  intellect  and  the  moral 
nature,  or  it  will  lose  its  most  valuable  objects.  Already  the  good 
offects  of  introducing  musical  exercises  are  exhibited.  The  weari- 
some round  of  tasks  is  relieved  by  the  appearance  of  the  music  mas- 
ter. Children  who  had  beoome  restless  and  dull,  brighten  up  under 
bis  care.  Those  who  cannot  join  the  singing,  listen  with  interest, 
and  answer  questions  promptly  and  accurately.  It  is  an  exercise 
relieved  from  all  sense  of  drudgery,  and  is  a  source  of  pleasure  (o 
the  scholars.  As  the  regular  teachers  find  time,  they  allow  their 
schools  to  practice  the  lessons  given  them  by  Mr.  Thurston,  and 
thus  have  aid  in  stimulating  quickness  in  recitations.  The  commit- 
tee are  satisfied  that  the  result  will  show  beyond  doubt  the  value  of 
musical  instruction  in  public  schools. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  last  summer  extensive  inquiries  were 
made  of  the  most  distinguished  scientific  men  in  the  country,  as  to 
the  importance  of  protecting  the  school-houses  from  injury  by  light- 
ning. Their  answers  were  invariably  such  as  to  make  it  seem  in- 
•excusable  longer  te  leave  the  most  exposed  school-houses  without 
the  security  attainable  by  the  application  of  lightning  rods.  Ac- 
cordingly electrical  conductors  of  an  approved  kind  were  put  upon 
eeveral  ef  the  buildings.  The  committee  took  especial  care  to  have 
them  arranged  in  the  best  manner  for  protection,  and  made  secure 
Against  being  by  common  accident  put  out  of  order.  Tet  it  should 
be  remembered  by  those  who  hereafter  may  have  care  of  the  schools, 
that  the  best  lightning  rods  are  liable  to  get  out  of  repair,  and  ne 
<;onfidence  in  the  faithful  and  skilful  manner  of  their  erection  can 
excuse  the  omission  to  inspect  carefully  their  condition  and  to  re- 
pair damages  every  spring. 

There  is  evidently  a  serious  error  in  the  popular  impression  of 
the  character  and  aims  of  the  High  school  for  boys.  The  charge  is 
eometimes  brought  that  this  school,  maintained  at  considerable  ex- 
pense, is  of  no  use  to  the  majority  of  the  citisens — that  the  sons  of 
poor  men,  destined  for  mechanical  or  mercantile  pursuits,  find  here 
no  provision  for  instruction  suited  to  their  wants — that  the  whole 
time  and  energies  of  the  master  and  assistants  are  given  to  a  small 
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number  pursuing  classical  studies  and  fitting  for  college, — ihat  Latin 
and  Greek  classes  are  the  pets  of  the  school,  while  those  who  desire 
to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  higher  English  branches  are  neg- 
lected.    This  complaint  is  repeated  in  many  forms,  and  is  believed 
to  be  honestly  made.     If  it  had  any  foundation  in  &ct,  the  commit- 
tee would  deserve  the  censure  implied  in  it,  and  could  only  correct 
the  evil.     But  the  simple  truth  is,  all  such  accusations  are  the  result 
of  entire  misapprehension  and  ignorance.     The  High  school  for  boys^ 
since  its  establishment,  has  held  the  double  character  of  an  Eng- 
lishr  and  a  classical  High  school.     The  two-  have  at  all  times  been 
kept  equally  in  view,  neither  receiving  any  preference  from  teach- 
ers or  committee.     Scholars  pursuing  the  English  course,  have  al- 
most always  out-numbered  those  attending   to   classical  studies. 
Whether  in  this  city  it  would  be  wise  to  maintain  the  present  plan, 
or  to  have  distinct  schools  for  these  two  classes  of  scholar^,  is  not 
now  the  question.     We  only  seek  to  set  the  public  understanding 
right  as  to  the  facts.     Until  quite  recently,  there  has  never  been 
any  methodical  course  prescribed  for  this  school,  and  the  boys  fit- 
ting themselves  for  business  were  put  in  such  classes  as  convenience 
designated,  while  the  requirements  for  admission  to  college  of  neces- 
sity established  to  some  extent,  a  line  of  training  for  all  who  intended 
to  go  to  college.     A  year  or  two  ago,  an  order  of  study  for  both 
departments  of  the  school  was  with  great  care  arranged  and  estab- 
lished, and  everything  was  regulated  as  fully  as  in  any  university 
in  the  land.     Text-books  may  be  changed  as  may  be  found  expedi- 
ent for  keeping  pace  with  the  progress  of  science  and  improvements 
in  the  art  of  teaching.     But  the  studies  themselves  are  fixed,  and 
the  time  to  be  given  to  each,  is  ordained.     Any  parent  can  ascer- 
tain on  inquiry  of  the  principal  of  the  school,  exactly  how  long  his 
son  will  be  obliged  to  remain  at  school  to  go  over  a  particular  course 
of  study,  or  what  to  study  in  order  to  be  admitted  to  a  particular 
class.     In  many  of  the  exercises  the  departments  are  for  obvious 
reasons  united,  but  in  no  respect  does  one  department  have  any  ad- 
vantage over  the  other.     The  benefits  resulting  from  these  regula- 
tions are  already  manifested  in  the  better  order  of  the  school,  the 
reduction  of  the  number  of  classes,  and  the  direction  of  efforts  to 
definite  ends.     It  is  sometimes  said  that  to  complete  the  course, 
boys  would  be  compelled  to  continue  at  scbiool  beyond  the  age  when 
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they  most  go  to  trftdes  and  into  stores.  If  this  be  tme,  with  the 
oommittee  question,  it  only  proves  that  they  have  provided  for  the 
youth  of  the  city  opportunities  for  a  more  thorough  and  extended 
education  than  the  majority  can  find  time  to  acquire,  and  can  occa- 
sion no  man  any  reasonable  dissatisfaction.  Perhaps  the  best  answer 
to  all  such  objections  is  tbe  simple  statement  that  a  large  number 
remain  in  the  school  long  enough  to  go  (^er  all  the  prescribed  stud- 
ies. At  any  rate,  there  is  nothing  in  the  regulations  to  prevent  lads 
from  entering  the  High  school  at  the  earliest  age  they  are  found 
qualified. 

It  is  yet  impossible  to  dispense  wholly  with  punishment  in  schoob, 
but  the  cases  requiring  it,  are,  we  are  glad  to  say,  comparatively 
few.  The  nature  of  tbe  penalty  to  be  imposed  in  any  case  must 
be  determined  by  the  teacher  upon  consideration  of  tbe  offence,  and 
the  age,  habits,  and  character  of  the  offender.  Unthinking  persons 
sometimes  murmur  that  the  same  course  is  not  followed  with  all 
scholars  who  violate  rules.  If  this  were  the  case,  punishments 
would  be  more  unequal  than  in  any  other  way.  A  word  of  rebuke 
is  felt  by  some  more  keenly  than  a  severe  flogging  would  be  by 
others.  Tbe  object  of  all  punishments  authorized  by  the  committee 
is  to  secure  obedience  to  rules  and  performance  of  duty,  and  every- 
thing vindictive  is  prohibited.  No  case  of  excessive  or  improper 
punishment  during  tbe  past  year  has  been  brought  to  their  knowl- 


The  examinations,  had  a  few  weeks  ago,  afforded  gratifying  evi- 
dence of  careful  and  well  directed  effort  on  the  part  of  the  teachers, 
and  that  the  scholars  had  been  diligent  and  obedient.  At  tbe  pres- 
ent time  the  schools  are  in  as  good  a  condition  as  ever  they  were. 
Observations  from  year  to  year  discover  fluctuation  in  tbe  degree  of 
proficiency  in  the  several  studies  pursued.  At  this  time,  reading 
seems  to  have  taken  the  lowest  rank.  There  never  has  been  any 
uniform  method  of  instruction  in  reading  in  the  schools  of  this  city. 
The  art  of  reading  is  difficult  to  acquire,  and  although  about  the  first 
thing  to  which  the  efforts  of  pupils  are  directed,  and  practiced  as 
long  as  they  continue  at  school,  those  who  become  good  readers  are 
fewer  than  those  who  attain  to  excellence  in  any  other  study.  The 
time  that  can  be  given  to  its  cultivation,  being  limited  by  the  claims 
of  other  things,  is  too  small  for  the  accomplishment  of  all  that  might 
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be  po3dible.  And  the  committee  recommend  parents  to  encoonge 
in  their  children  the  habit  of  reading  aloud  in  the  family.  By  so 
doing,  they  can  apply  the  precepts  given  in  school,  and  will  be  more 
likely  to  become  good  readers. 

For  forty  nights  in  the  winter  months,  an  evening  school  wu 
kept  for  adult  males  and  boys  unable  to  attend  the  day  schools.  It 
was  under  the  charge  of  a  principal  and  fourteen  assistants.  The 
average  attendance  was  94.  The  deportment  of  the  scholars  wts 
generally  correct,  and  their  progress  in  study  as  good  as  in  previoiM 
years.  The  committee  trust  that  the  profit  of  this  school  will  eqntl 
its  cost. 

The  schools  on  the  islands  have  been  maintained  as  usual  for  t 
summer  and  winter  term  of  four  months  each,  and  have  in  a  meas- 
ure realized  the  hopes  for  their  success.  The  citizens  living  on  the 
islands  feel  the  want  of  school  privileges,  and  many  of  them  co-op- 
erate with  the  committee  in  the  endeavor  to' improve  the  scholarship 
of  their  children.  But  the  irregular  attendance  occasioned  by  the 
diflSculty  of  getting  to  the  school-house  in  the  winter,  and  the  valae 
of  the  services  of  the  larger  boys  and  girls  in  summer,  seriously 
interfere  with  their  success. 

For  t/ie  committee.. 


PRINCETON. 

The  schools  of  this  town  have  been  in  better  condition  during  the 
past  year  than  in  any  other  during  our  term  of  office.  The  teach- 
ers, with  one  exception,  have  had  more  or  less  experience  in  the 
business,  and,  therefore,  were  far  better  qualified  to  instruct  and 
mold  the  minds  of  the  young  than  those  who  have  not  taught  be- 
fore. 

There  are  many  reasons  why  the  youth  of  our  public  schools  do 
not  make  greater  improvement.  Parents  in  many  instances  are  not 
particular  to  send  their  children  to  school  with  any  degree  of  regu- 
larity. If  children  cannot  be  sent  to  school  more  than  two  or  three 
days  out  of  the  week,  they  may  about  as  well  be  kept  at  home  all 
the  time. 

Any  parent  or  guardian  who  has  a  proper  regard  for  those  com- 
mitted to  his  care,  will  make  every  eflort  to  secure  their  regularity 
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and  pnnetaalitj,  without  which  very  little  improvement  can  reason- 
ably be  expected. 

Another  great  hindrance  to  the  progress  of  our  schools,  is  the 
want  of  proper  text-books.  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  the  me- 
chanic will  perform  a  piece  of  work  without  tools,  neither  should  it 
be  expected  of  the  child  to  improve  without  books. 

Parents  should  use  all  their  influence  to  assist  the  teacher  in  sus- 
taining order  and  suitable  regulations  in  the  school-room,  by  their 
frequent  visits  there,  and  by  good  advice  to  the  children.  Without 
the  co-operation  of  parents,  teachers  even  of  the  best  qualifications 
can  do  but  little  in  promoting  the  desired  advancement.  Should 
any  difficulty  arise  between  teacher  and  children,  parents  should  be 
very  careful  to  examine  both  sides  of  the  question  before  expressing 
their  opinion  plainly  in  their  presence. 

School  agents  should  be  very  particular  to  secure  the  best  teach- 
ers even  if  they  are  obliged  to  pay  high  wages  for  them.  Fifty 
cents  per  week  on  the  wages  of  a  female  teacher,  or  two  or  three 
dollars  per  month  on  the  wages  of  a  male  teacher  is  almost  nothing, 
compared  with  not  having  a  good  school.  Agents  have  for  the  most 
part  neglected  to  give  notice  to  the  committee  of  the  commencement 
of  the  school  in  their  district  and  how  long  it  is  expected  to  continue. 

Jas.  Spencbr,         )  ^ 

A.  H.  Woodcock,  [  (Committee. 


PROSPECT. 
Our  schools  on  the  whole  have  been  excellent ;  yet  many  of  our 
teachers,  long  before  their  schools  are  done,  give  evidence  of  not 
being  equal  to  their  duty.  We  need  wen  and  women  for  teachers, 
who  are  stronger  both  mentally  and  physically ;  but  how  or  where 
to  get  them  is  a  serious  question.  All  that  can  be  done  is  to  get 
the  best  you  can  and  then  give  them  all  the  assistance  in  your  power. 
The  selection  of  teachers  is  the  most  important  duty  connected  with 
our  schools.  The  duties  of  one  officer  should  be  as  distinct  from 
those  of  another  as  possible,  but  in  the  selection  of  teachers,  the 
duties  of  school  agents  and  school  committees  are  so  closely  con- 
nected, that  it  would  be  of  great  advantage  for  them  to  have  an 
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anderstanding  with  each  other.     They  should  act  as  a  joint  com- 
mittee. 

'^  Harmonious  voices  produce  harmonious  feelings,"  for  this  rat- 
son,  if  no  other,  I  think  some  attention  should  be  paid  to  yociI 
music  in  our  public  schools.     I  have  recommended  it  to  most  of  oar 
teachers  and  in  some  schools  have  heard  interesting  exercises  in  it 
It  has  a  powerful  effect  to  promote  good  order  and  good  feeling.    It 
also  makes  the  school  attractive,  the  scholars  will  attend  more  plm^ 
tuallj,  and  all  the  lessons  will  be  learned  more  readily.     We  read 
that  David  took  his  harp  and  played  with  his  hands  when  he  would 
cause  the  evil  spirit  to  depart  from  Saul.     So  good  music  maydri?e 
the  unhappy  spirits  from  the  school-room.     Music  and  pure  air  are 
the  best  exorcists  for  the  school-room.     It  will  diffuse  a  spirit  of 
cheerfulness  and  make  pleasant  that  which  otherwise  might  be  mo- 
notonous and  dull.     It  strengthens  and  gives  command  to  the  voice. 
Let  it  be  encouraged  until  good  singing  may  be  heard  in  all  oar 
schools. 

The  agent  is  an  important  school  officer ;  he  is  in  a  position  to  do 
more  for  the  interest  and  benefit  of  the  scholar  than  any  one  else; 
he  more  than  any  one  else  decides  as  to  the  character  of  the  teacher 
whether  good  or  good  for  nothing.  lie  determines  how  the  dis- 
trict's money  shall  be  expended,  whether  wisely  or  wastefuUy.  No 
one  should  be  chosen  agent  unless  he  is  acquainted  with  the  afiairs 
of  the  school,  and  is  really  interested  in  having  the  very  best  school 
possible.  And  he  who  consents  to  serve  in  this  capacity,  should 
conscientiously  resolve  |o  do  all  in  his  power  to  advance  the  char- 
acter of  the  school  under  his  immediate  trust.  He  should  hire  none 
but  the  best  teachers,  regardless  of  party ^  scct^  clique  or  relatives. 
He  should  not  take  up  with  the  first  one  he  meets,  nor  wait  for 
one  to  apply ;  but  be  should  search  diligently  if  need  be,  until  he 
finds  a  competent  teacher,  and  one  that  will  be  generally  accepta- 
ble to  the  parents  of  the  district.  He  should  not  inquire  for  a  cheap 
teacher, — a  cheap  teacher  is  likely  to  be  cheap  in  every  sense  of 
the  word ;  but  he  should  seek  for  a  good  teacher ;  and  when  be  has 
secured  such  a  one,  he  should  remember  that  he  will  need  a  con- 
venient and  well  warmed  house,  in  order  to  succeed  well  with  bis 
school.  He  should  not  fail  to  see  that  the  house  is  in  readiness  for 
use,  that  the  windows  are  whole,  and  so  arranged  that  they  may  be 
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lowered  at  the  top,  for  the  proper  ventilation  of  the  house, — that 
there  are  blinds  or  curtains  for  the  comfort  of  the  scholars, — that 
there  are  plac^  for  the  scholars  to-  hang  up  their  clothes,  and  that 
the  water  pail  and  broom  are  not  wanting. 

Perhaps  these  things  may  be  considered  trifles,  but  we  are  told 
that  '*  trifles  make  up  the  sum  of  human  things,"  and  no  agent  who 
understands  the  necessities  of  a  school,  will  consider  them  too  tri- 
fling for  his  attention.  He  should  also  visit  the  school  often,  to  see 
if  the  wants  of  the  teacher  and  pupils  are  well  supplied,  and  to  in- 
quire if  there  is  anything  more  he  can  do  for  their  welfare  and  com- 
fort 

I  will  now  call  your  attention  to  two  great  evib  prevalent  in  our 
schools. 

One  is  the  cutting,  marking  and  defacing  propensity  which  has 
made  some  of  our  school-houses  wholly  unsuitable  to  be  occupied  as 
places  of  instruction  for  children.  What  connection  exists  between 
these  obscene  decorations  of  our  school-houses  and  the  foul  conver- 
sation so  often  heard  among  our  young  men,  I  leave  you  to  deter- 
mine, as  well  as  to  apply  the  cure. 

Another  great  evil  is  the  use  of  tobacco,  which  I  fear  is  increase 
ing.  If  it  is  to  become  general,  schools  for  boys  may  as  well  be 
discontinued,  for  a  boy  may  as  well  try  to  swim  with  a  millstone 
hung  to  his  neck,  as  to  learn  anything  from  books  with  a  quid  of  to- 
bacco in  his  mouth.  Until  you  banish  the  '^  weed  "  you  will  always 
find  a  row  of  dunces  at  the  foot  of  your  classes,  that  no  book  can 
interest  and  no  teacher  can  stimulate  to  study. 

S.  LiTTLBFiELD,  Supervisor, 


READFIELD. 

In  concluding  this  report,  I  wish  to  express  my  hearty  thanks  to 
the  friends  in  the  several  districts,  who  have  done  so  much  to  make 
my  duties  pleasant,  by  the  interest  and  sympathy  manifested  and 
the  repeated  acts  of  kindness  shown  me. 

I  will  not  neglect  to  make  especial  reference  to  the  liberality  of 
the  citizens  in  district  No.  5.  During  the  past  season  they  have, 
at  an  expense  of  more  than  $1800,  erected  and  finished  one  of  the 
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most  substantial,  convenient  and  desirable  school-houses  in  the 
eoantj.  A.  Gile,  Esq.,  the  contractor,  has  laid  the  district  uhier 
lasting  obligations  to  him  for  his  generosity  in  cheerfallj  expending 
on  the  house  more  than  $500  from  his  own  funds.  I  trust  the  lib- 
erality manifested  here  will  not  be  without  its  influence  in  other 
parts  of  the  town ;  especially  in  districts  numbered  4,  8  and  12, 
where  new  houses  should  be  erected,  or  the  present  ones  remodeled 
and  thoroughly  repaired. 

In  instituting  a  comparison  between  the  present  and  past  yean, 
there  is  good  evidence  of  improvement  in  our  schools.  Such  shoald 
be  the  case  from  year  to  year.  In  order,  however,  that  this  may 
be  realized,  there  should  be  a  hearty  co-operation  of  all  the  other 
friends  of  education  in  the  town  with  the  committee  or  supervisor. 
Especially  should  agents  be  careful  lest  the  influence  of  friends  in 
favor  of  candidates  who  are  really  incompetent  should  succeed  in 
introducing  teachers,  upon  whom  the  time  and  money  of  the  schools 
are  worse  than  thrown  away. 

This  is  an  age  of  progress,  of  steam  and  electricity,  of  political 
excitement  and  secession,  of  planning  and  executing.  May  oar 
school  interests  not  be  overlooked  in  the  whirl  of  excitement  and 
the  pressure  of  other  cares  and  duties.  May  we  all,  fellow  citizens, 
properly  appreciate  the  importance  of  our  schools  and  do  our  fall 
duty  to  the  children  and  youth  of  the  town,  by  making  liberal  ap- 
propriations for  school  purposes  and  securing  the  benefit  of  a  good 
education  to  all  our  inhabitants.  Our  town  holds  a  commanding 
rank  among  the  towns  of  the  State  in  agriculture,  fruit  and  stock- 
growing  May  she  not  fall  below  others,  but  take  even  a  more  ele- 
vated position  in  her  devotion  to  the  cause  of  popular  education. 

Geo.  C.  Ckawford,  Supervisor, 


RICHMOND. 
In  taking  a  review  of  the  schools  the  past  year,  yovr  supervisor 
is  inclined  to  believe  that  they  have  fully  sustained  themselves  as 
to  progress  and  usefulness,  in  comparison  with  former  years.  I  have 
not  been  called  in  to  quell  any  disturbance  or  expel  any  disorderly 
echolar  from  school ;  nor  has  anything  reached  my  ears  detrimental 
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to  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  your  schools.  Teachers  hare  gener- 
ally been  experienced  and  well  adapted  to  their  duties ;  scholars  have 
been  more  orderly  and  respectful  than  usual,  and  parents  too,  haTe 
nobly  come  up  to  the  work  in  carrying  out  some  recommendations 
contained  in  my  last  year's  report. 

Your  village  schools  have  been  under  the  care  of  good  and  com- 
petent teachers,. those  who  have  taken  an  interest  and  labored  to 
make  study  an  agreeable  task  instead  of  an  irksome  one.  Parents 
have  not  listened  so  often  to  their  children's  complaints,  or  if  they 
have,  have  preferred  to  keep  silent  and  let  the  teacher  govern  them 
while  at  school.  This  is  commendable  and  speaks  well  for  any  com- 
munity. 

A  good  warm  school-house,  well  ventilated,  is  very  desirable,  if 
not  absolutely  necessary  for  the  comfort  and  convenieuoc  of  the 
scholars. 

Good  and  convenient  school-houses  are  not  to  be  found, — but 
mther  pens — places  where  many  a  farmer  would  not  let  even  hia 
dumb  animals  stay  these  cold  winters.  Then  is  it  not  high  time 
that  you  should  do  something  in  this  matter,  and  atone  for  your 
past  neglect  by  erecting  new  buildings,  such  as  will4)e  an  honor  to 
you  and  to  the  town?  I  think  every  sensible  man  who  wishes  to 
see  his  children  properly  educated,  will  coincide  with  me  in  this 

conclusion. 

And  now,  fellow  citizens,  before  closing  my  remarks,  I  would 
urge  upon  you  the  necessity  of  upholding  and  protecting  your  pub- 
lic schools  to  the  utmost  of  your  ability.  Let  no  dissensions  ever 
creep  in  to  impair  your  interest,  or  destroy  your  influence  in  the 
cause  of  education.  Select  good  men  for  agents,  those  who  will 
look  out  well  for  the  prosperity  and  improvement  of  your  schools. 
Having  served  you  either  as  one  of  your  committee  or  supervisor 
for  the  past  five  years,  I  cannot  retire  from  office  without  again  ex- 
pressing my  thanks  to  you  for  the  honor  which  you  have  conferred 
upon  me  from  time  to  time,  and  for  many  other  acts  of  kindness 
shown  me.  An  interest  in  education  I  shall  ever  cherish  ;  whether 
in  or  out  of  office  it  will  be  my  aim  to  assist  in  any  way  that  will  be 
most  advantageous  in  promoting  the  interests  of  our  Common  schools. 
D.  W.  C.  Chamberlain,  Supervisor. 
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ROCKLAND. 

The  laws  of  the  State  require  the  superintending  school  commit^ 
tees  of  the  several  towns  to  make  an  annual  report  of  the  condition 
of  the  schools  under  their  supervision,  the  proficiency  of  the  papik 
and  the  success  attending  the  modes  of  instruction  and  government 
of  the  teachers.  As  it  is  the  object  of  the  report  of  the  committee 
to  give  the  people  information  relative  to  the  points  above  enumer- 
ated, it  is  of  course  expected  that  it  shall  be  a  truthful  representa- 
tion of  the  condition  and  proficiency  of  the  schools.  With  this  view 
we  shall  endeavor,  in  our  remarks  upon  the  several  schools,  to  state 
all  that  the  interests  of  education  in  our  city  demand  should  be  made 
public.  We  conceive  it  to  be  our  duty  to  speak  in  concise  terms, 
and  not  endeavor  to  avoid  censure  by  ambiguous  language.  Indis- 
criminate praise  fosters  indolence  and  inefficiency  and  destroys  the 
usefulness  of  a  report. 

The  High  school  has  suffered  much  of  late,  from  a  frequent 
change  of  principal.  Five  different  teachers  have  had  charge  of  it 
within  the  last  three  years.  Changes  have  been  so  often  made,  that 
there  is  but  little  system  or  method  in  its  management.  One  term 
of  twelve  weekl  is  barely  sufficient  for  a  competent  teacher  to  reduce 
such  a  school,  with  so  great  a  variety  of  recitations,  to  anything  like 
regularity  or  system.  Every  new  teacher,  bringing  to  the  school 
a  method  of  instruction  and  government  differing,  necessarily,  from 
that  of  his  predecessor,  and  being  entirely  unacquainted  with  the 
different  stages  of  progress  of  the  several  classes,  is  obliged  to  or- 
ganize and  arrange  the  school  anew,  and  thus  a  large  portion  of 
nearly  every  term  is  consumed  in  attempting  to  produce  order  out 
of  the  confusion  of  twenty-five  different  classes,  the  proper  plaee 
of  no  individual  being  known  to  the  teacher. 

Teachers  for  the  High  school  should  not  be  engaged  as  are  teach* 
ers  for  a  country  district  school  for  a  single  term.  They  should  be 
employed  by  the  year,  and  great  care  should  be  exercised  in  their 
selection.  Professional  teachers  should  be  procured,  such  as  make 
teaching  their  whole  occupation  and  study,  and  not  such  as  will 
engage  only  for  a  single  term,  and  teach  only  for  the  money  to 
expend  in  fitting  themselves  for  another  calling. 

The  High  school-house  question  was  so  thoroughly  discussed  last 
summer  that  any  recommendation  may  by  us  be  unnecessary.    We 
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think,  hovTor,  likst  m  smtject  of  so  much  isportUMe  sIkmlU  Mt  te 

oreriooked  in  Ak  icport.     Since  reptiiing  the  Gfuianr  sdMot* 

rooms,  the  High  school-room  is  the  pcK>ne5:  in  the  dbtnvrt.  with  m 

single  exception,  thai  on  Portknd  street     Its  onlj  fnmlmre  »  » 

licketj  table  and  an  oU  chair  or  tvo.     Its  onlr  appt&iatiUs  a  tdack* 

board  and  a  piece  of  chalk.     It  is  only  distinguished  firom  other 

school-booses  in  the  district  bj  its  name.     ETeir  H^gh  school  in 

New  England,  worthy  the  name,  has  some  or  all  of  the  fbHowing^ 

which  are  conndered  indispensable  to  correctness  in  manj  branches 

of  stndy  tbat  should  be  pursued  therein,  riz. : 

Mathematical  blocks,  scale  and  diridcrs :  apparatus  for  illustra* 
tions  in  natural  philosophy :  apparatus  for  illustrations  in  chemia* 
try;  astronomical  charts:  celestial  globe:  geological  charts:  ter^ 
restrial  globe. 

None  of  these  were  eyer  in  our  High  school,  nor  is  there  any 
place  there  to  keep  them.  Astronomy,  chemistry,  botany  and  ge- 
ometry, common  High  school  studies,  most  interesting  and  enno* 
bling  sciences,  are  not  studied  here,  nor  can  they  be.  with  advantage. 
There  is  but  one  small  ante-room,  which  is  made  to  serre  the  pur* 
pose  of  a  recitatioQ-room,  a  wardrobe  for  the  promiscuous  deposit 
of  coats,  shawls,  hats  and  bonnets,  and  a  general  depository  for  kin* 
dling-wood.  coal  hods,  brooms,  broken  chairs,  etc.  Whether  such 
accommodations  are  in  keeping  with  the  city's  thrift  and  intelli- 
gence, let  the  people  judge. 

School  visiting. — No  one  thing  tends  more  to  excite  a  healthy 
emulation,  and  love  of  study  among  scholars,  than  visits  to  the  school 
by  parents  and  friends.  A  single  visit  by  a  dozen  parents  during  a 
term  to  each  school,  would  be  attended  with  the  most  beneficial  re- 
sults to  the  scholars,  furnish  a  powerful  incentive  to  the  teachers, 
and  enable  the  people  to  judge  correctly  of  the  school-room  accom- 
modations We  respectfully  but  earnestly  recommend  the  practice 
of  school  visiting. 

Parental  influence. — The  co-operation  of  parents  and  guardians 
with  the  committee  and  teachers  is  indispensable  to  make  pur  schools 
what  they  should  be.  While  this  is  the  general  rule,  throughout 
the  city,  yet  there  are  too  many  exceptions.  In  some  portions  of 
the  city  we  have  noticed  with  regret,  that  children's  representations 
of  the  teacher's  tyrany  and  incapacity  have  been  fully  belieyed,  en- 
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dorsed,  and  encouraged  by  parents,  without  inquiry  as  to  the  foao* 
dation.  Children's  complaints  are  not  always  reliable,  especially 
when  they  themselves  are  the  aggrieved  party.  Parents  should  dis- 
countenance such  fault-finding,  for  their  children's  good  if  for  no 
other  motive.  They  should  "bo  taught  to  obey  until  a  proper  inves- 
tigation shows  the  teacher  at  fault.  If  parents  suffer  their  children 
to  leave  school  because  they  cannot  do  as  they  choose,  (as  was  the 
case  in  one  of  the  suburban  districts,)  they  will  not  only  destroy  the 
usefulness  of  their  schools,  but  may,  by  fostering  a  spirit  of  insub- 
ordination, ruin  their  children. 

More  schoolititr  needed. — Our  Bchools  suffered  much  last  year 
from  the  great  length  of  the  vacation  from  summer  to  winter  term, 
being  about  five  months.  Two  terms,  of  twelve  weeks  each,  arc  too 
little  schooling  for  the  children  of  a  community  like  this,  and  un- 
less more  money  than  was  raised  last  year,  be  raised  for  sup- 
port of  schools,  they  must  retrograde.  In  1859,  Rockland  ranked 
eleven  in  the  scale  of  liberality  to  public  schools,  for  the  Tvhole 
State;  in  1860  she  fell  to  eighty-nine !  And  the  standing  of  her 
schools  will  fall  in  an  equal  degree,  if  such  action  is  not  promptly 
taken  as  will  insure  more  schooling  and  improved  facilities.  Three 
terms  of  eleven  weeks  each,  is,  undoubtedly,  the  most  profitable  di- 
vision of  the  school  year,  for  the  graded  district.  In  an  active, 
money-making  community  like  ours,  with  a  large  class  of  shifting 
population,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  interest  in  the  public  schools 
will  be  so  deep  and  universal  as  in  our  country  towns.  This  lack 
of  interest  makes  backward  schools,  and  must  be  compensated  by. 
larger  appropriations,  good  teachers,  and  improved  accommodations. 
Only  by  such  meai»s  can  we  expect  to  compete  with  rural  towns, 
with  less  schooling  and  more  zeal. 

In  conclusion,  gentlemen,  we  earnestly  recommend  a  careful  con- 
sideration of  the  importance  of  our  public  schools.  The  Primary 
school,  the  nursery  of  the  mind,  body,  and  morals  of  your  children, 
where  are  molded  the  men  and  women  of  the  future ;  the  High 
school,  where  is  completed  the  school  education  of  many  of  your 
sons  and  daughters,  where  they  are  fitted  for  society  and  the  higher 
associations  of  life,  demand  your  first  and  most  careful  attention. 
Has  your  child  a  comfortable  and  uncrowded  seat?  Is  he  not  pois- 
oned by  noxious  exhalations,  which,  having  no  means  of  escape,  are 
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treathed  ov«  and  over  bj  the  pupils  ?  Has  he  chance  to  play  ir 
he  sanshine  and  pure  air,  when  released  from  study  ?  Has  he  in 
tffioient  teacher  ?  Are  there  not  too  many  scholars  under  the  teach- 
er's charge,  to  make  the  school  profitable,  and  are  they  properly 
;;raded  ?  If  too  many  and  if  not  properly  graded,  can  the  evil  be 
«medied,  with  the  present  accommodations?  If  you  cannot  obtain 
latisfactory  information  from  this  report,  and  the  tables  subjoined, 
relative  to  all  these  inquiries,  a  few  visits  to  the  schools  in  your  sev- 
sral  localities  will  enable  you  to  judge  correctly. 


SACO. 

The  Common  school  has  long  been  regarded  as  one  of  the  cardi- 
nal facts  in  New  England  civilization.  Second  only  to  the  family 
and  the  church  in  important  influence,  it  shares  largely  in  their 
simplicity  of  character,  and  efficiency  of  operation,  as  New  England 
institutions. 

But  while  none  perhaps  may  fail  to  join  in  this  wish,  it  is  as  no- 
torious  as  it  is  sad,  that  no  part  of  our  social  economy,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  expenditure  of  time  and  money,  and  the  magnitude  of 
the  interests  involved,  receives  so  little  attention  from  the  public, 
Mid  excites  so  little  interest  outside  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
town,  as  does  this. 

If  a  jail  is  to  be  built,  its  progress  from  step  to  step  is  watched  by 
multitudes,  and  few  are  ignorant  of  its  progress,  its  arrangements, 
ftnd  its  fitness  for  the  public  wants.  If  a  bridge  is  to  be  constructed, 
ipectators  are  numerous  to  witness  its  daily  advancement,  and  to 
comment  upon  its  strength,  permanency,  and  adaptedness*.  If  the 
Ughways  are  to  be  repaired,  there  is  no  want  of  interest  in  those 
whose  estates  are  to  be  afiected  by  the  change  involved. 

But  on  this  department, — a  department  between  which,  and  every 
hmily  circle,  there  are  so  many  points  of  interesting  contact ;  a  de- 
partment from  which,  influences  go  forth  vitally  affecting  every  part 
>f  the  social  fabric,  and  to  which  this  wisely  considerate  community 
ipqi^ropriates  the  munificent  mm  of  #7000  to  $8000  each  i 
12 
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liye  year ;  on  this  important  department,  scarce  a  notice  is  bestowed 
bj  ov  citizens,  bejond  the  reading  of  the  report  of  superintend- 
ence, the  vote  for  needed  funds,  and  the  election  of  those  who  art 
to  serve  the  public  for  the  current  year. 

I  respectfully  submit  whe^er  so  quiescent  a  state  of  the  public 
feeling,  does  not  argue  a  degree  of  confidence  in  public  functioDft- 
ries,  or  of  apathy  in  their  administration,  that  is  quite  inconsistent 
with  the  interests  involyed. 

In  order  to  the  existence  of  such  a  degree  of  interest  as  the  im- 
portance of  the  subject  demands,  a  much  larger  knowledge  of  the 
facts  is  needed,  than  can  be  obtained  in  the  summary  yiew  of  our 
public  schools  presented  in  the  annual  report.  Such  knowledge, 
must  be  sought  elsewhere,  and  there  is  no  source  whence  it  can  be 
obtained  so  readily,  and  be  so  reliaole,  as  from  the  schools  them- 
selves. By  extending  your  knowledge  of  these  facts,  the  prospect 
of  educational  advancement  is  greatly  increased.  The  persons  best 
acquainted  with  the  progressive  details,  will  be  best  fitted  to  demand 
a  higher  standard  of  excellence.  And  here,  as  in  other  parts  of  oaf 
social  economy,  demand  will  challenge  supply  and  the  latter  will 
keep  pace  with  the  former. 

Let  it  not,  therefore,  be  deemed  superfluous,  or  impertinent,  that 
I  again  invite  attention  to  the  very  important  influence  which  will 
be  exerted  on  all  our  schools  by  visits  from  parents  and  friends,  dar- 
ing, and  at  the  close  of  the  school  terms.     And  I  cannot  but  hope 
that  the  few  efforts  made  the  past  year  in  this  direction,  will  not 
only  be  repeated  in  the  future,  but  become  much  more  frequent 
It  only  remains  to  add  a  few  concluding  remarks. 
First.  *  In  regard  to  the  relation  of  our  schools  to  the  commu- 
nity.    They  are  too  detached,  and  widely  separated  as  objects  of 
sympathy.     Parents  and  guardians  are  too  content  with  having 
oommittefl  these  fiindamentally  important  institutions  to  a  doien 
school  agents  and  a  supervisor  for  the  year.     This  isolated  position 
is  ruinous  to  some  of  the  finer  feelings  of  our  nature,  in  both  the 
pupils,  and  the  &milies  whence  they  come.    To  whatever  extent 
these  feelings  may  have  existed  in  parent  and  child  at  home,  they 
will  gradually  dwindle  and  die  when  separation  takes  place.    To 
prevent  so  sad  a  result,  there  must  be  a  lively  interest  in,  and  sym- 
pathy with,  the  employments  of  the  school-room,  either  through  the 
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raspectiye  school  officers  and  teachers,  or  by  the  freqaent  yisits  of 
the  parents  and  guardians  to  the  schools ;  or,  by  both,  which  will 
be  better  still. 

Second.  We  woald  suggest  the  importance  of  more  frequent, 
fiuniliar  intercourse,  concert,  and  consultation  between  the  respec- 
ti?e  agents  in  the  several  districts  and  the  supervisor.  There  is 
much  which  nearly  or  more  remotely  affects  the  welfare  of  a 
school,  and  which  can  be  known  by  the  supervisor  only  through  the 
agent  of  the  district ;  and  some  things  can  be  made  known  to  the 
district  agent  by  the  supervisor  which  it  is  neither  Expedient  nor 
proper  to  put  into  the  annual  report,  or  to  say  to  others. 

Third.  It  is  hoped  that  our  respected  fellow  citizens  in  districts 
Nos.  6  and  9,  will  bestir  themselves  the  current  year  in  regard  to 
their  school-houses.  We  think  they  cannot  have  sufficiently  real- 
iied  how  wisely  economical  it  would  be,  to  put  their  respective 
schools  into  a  neat,  commodious,  tasteful  building.  We  feel  per- 
suaded that  they  have  not  seriously  considered  what  a  paralyzing 
effect  is  produced  upon  both  pupil  and  teacher,  by  being  obliged  to 
prosecute  their  duties  in  places  so  far  beneath  the  standard  of  civ- 
ilization. Precisely  the  same  impulse  will  be  given  to  pupil  and 
teacher,  in  a  commodious  and  pleasant  school-room,  that  is  imparted 
to  the  housewife  on  finding  herself  in  a  newly  built,  or  newly  painted 
and  papered  dwelling.  It  will  awaken  every  energy.  If  these  dis- 
tricts will  only  try  it,  they  will  certainly  find  that  the  same  amount 
of  school  money  now  expended,  will  secure  for  their  children  and 
youth  very  much  larger  educational  results,  and  an  improved  tone 
of  moral  feeling. 

In  approaching  the  close  of  our  report,  we  cannot  forbear  to  notice 
oor  continued  grounds  for  thankfulness  to  the  Ood  of  all  goodness, 
for  the  favor  which  has  attended  our  schools  another  year.  These 
are  found  in  their  perpetuity,  the  results  achieved,  the  preservation 
of  the  lives,  and  with  a  very  few  exceptions,  the  health,  of  the  thirty 
or  forty  different  teachers  employed  within  the  year. 

If  imperfections  discover  themselves  to  you,  either 'in  our  report, 
or  in  the  performance  of  our  duties  as  supervisor,  we  ought  not  to 
oomplain.  We  have  seen  them  ourselves,  and  your  judgment  of 
them,  will  not  be  more  severe  than  our  own. 

JosiAH  KuLY,  Si^eniior. 
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SEDGWICK 

In  the  special  reports  of  the  several  schools,  we  have  been  guided 
solely  by  our  observations  in  the  school-room ;  and  whatever  cre- 
dence we  might  be  disposed  to  yield  to  the  statements  often  made  to 
us  in  other  places,  and  sometimes  long  after  the  school  has  cloied, 
and  all  means  of  verifying  them  gone,  it  would  be  obviously  uDJost 
to  allow  them  any  influence  in  this  report 

We  have  not  thought  it  expedient  to  institute  any  comparison  of 
the  actual  attainments  of  the  several  schools,  but  have  confined  our 
remarks  strictly  to  the  improvement  made  in  each,  taking  into  con- 
sideration, the  length  of  the  school,  the  description  of  scholars  at- 
tending it,  and  such  other  things  as  affect  the  general  results,  and . 
the  success  of  the  teachers  in  the  circumstances  with  which  they 
have  been  surrounded. 

We  must  beg  leave  to  again  revert  to  a  topic  often  discussed  in 
former  reports ;  namely,  the  necessity  of  providing  more  comfortable 
and  commodious  school-houses.  It  would  seem  that  the  dilapidated 
condition  of  many  of  these  should  plead  more  loudly  for  reform  than 
any  items  which  we  can  urge.  We  are  obliged  to  report  to  the  State 
only  two  houses  *'  convenient  and  in  good  repair ; ''  and  if  we  can- 
not say  with  the  old  prophet,  "  the  good  are  very  good."  most  cer- 
tainly the  bad  are  very  bad.  We  hope  the  time  is  not  far  distant, 
when  these  old,  worn  out,  uncomfortable  prisons  will  give  place  to 
structures  better  adapted,  in  size  and  construction,  to  the  comfort  of 
the  occupants  and  the  purposes  for  which  they  are  designed. 

It  must  be  evident  to  all,  that  parents  are  equally  responsible 
with  the  teacher,  and  far  more  interested  in  the  general  good  beha- 
vior of  their  children  while  at  school.  Now,  it  is  the  opinion  of 
all  who  are  conversant  with  the  subject,  that  the  greater  part  of  the 
trouble  and  ill  feeling  arising  in  schools,  has  its  origin  cmtside  the 
school-room,  in  the  petty  jealousies  and  feuds  existing  in  the  dis- 
trict, or  the  prejudices,  whether  just  or  otherwise,  entertained 
against  the  teacher.  All  such  things,  if  suffered  to  q>pear,  cannot 
fail  to  impair  'the  usefulness  of  the  school,  doing  no  one  the  least 
good,  but  injuring  the  whole  district.  Self-interest,  if  no  higher 
motive,  should  lead  parents  to  co-operate  with  the  teacher  for  the 
good  of  the  school,  by  every  means  in  their  power,  and  to  this  end, 
to  require  oi  their  children  to  obey  the  rules  and  regulaticma  of  the 
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Bdiool,  and  to  yield  them  no  sjmpathj  or  approval  in  any  other 
eourse. 

Agents  should  not  fiul  to  make  the  return  of  scholars  required 
by  law,  in  the  month  of  April,  as  the  same  must  be  returned  to  the 
Slate  the  first  of  May,  as  a  basis  for  the  distribution  of  the  school 
money,  or  pain  of  forfeiting  our  proportion. 

D.  Mason  Allbn,  \  Commi//ee. 


SMITHFIELD. 

We  haye  in  no  school  year,  to  my  knowledge,  had  more  good 
schools  than  in  the  past  year.  But  there  is  still  room  for  more  im- 
proTement,  let  agents  be  still  more  careful  in  selecting  teachers. 
Book  knowledge  is  not  the  only  qualification  of  a  good  teacher. 

The  laws  of  our  State  require  of  all  teachers  ''  to  use  their  best 
endeayors  to  itapress  on  the  minds  of  youth  committeed  to  their 
care,  the  principles  of  morality,  justice,  a  sacred  regard  for  truth, 
kye  of  country,  firugality,  chastity,  moderation  and  temperance, 
and  all  other  virtues  which  are  ornaments  of  human  society;  and 
lo  lead  those  under  their  care  into  a  particular  understanding  of  the 
tendency  of  such  virtues  to  preserve  and  perfect  a  republican  c(Xi- 
ititution,  and  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty,  and  promote  their  fu- 
ture happiness ;  and  the  tendency  of  the  opposite  vices  to  slavery, 
degradation  and  ruin."  We  place  our  children  under  the  care  of  a 
teacher,  who  is  to  mold  the  character  of  our  children,  in  a  greater 
or  less  degree,  and  to  instill  principles  into  their  minds  which  can 
never  be  removed.  Hence  we  see  the  importance  of  our  teachers 
being  persons  of  exemplary  life  and  character. 

D.  J.  Hatnbs,  Supervi$t^. 


SOLON. 
Your  comnuttee  are  much  indebted  for  the  good  order,  peace, 
and  success  which  have  so  generally  preAiled  an  our  school  duranig 
this  year,  to  your  school  agonU  for  their  care  and  effiurti  in  promr- 
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ing  competent  teachers  for  their  difltricts,  thas  cheering  our  heartB 
and  essentially  lightening  our  hardens.  Bat,  while  they  hare  so 
honcnrahly  and  s.aocessfally  acqaitted  theniaelTea  in  this  important 
item  of  datj,  we  have  reason  to  fear  that  they  have  not  been  so  par- 
ticalar  in  regard  to  another ;  we  allade  to  the  care  of  their  school- 
hoases. 

The  school-hoase  is  pahlic  property,  committed  to  the  care  of  the 
school  agent,  for  the  time  being,  to  be  cared  for  as  his  own.  Any 
injury  done  to  it,  in  term  time  or  vacation,  by  a  scholar  or  any  other 
person,  shoald  be  strictly  inquired  into,  ^d  all  damages  caused  to 
be  made  good  as  the^  law  prorides.  A  few  examples  of  legal  pro- 
cess, we  think,  would  essentially  prevent  this  kind  of  wholesale 
destruction,  and  thus  save  quite  a  sum  npw  annually  expended  for 
repairs.  But  we  are  bound  to  say  that,  from  careful  observation, 
it  is  our  opinion  that  the  great  portion  of  damage  done  to  our  school- 
houses  is  done  by  interlopers  during  the  vacations,  and  but  a  small 
proportion  by  the  scholars  in  term  time. 

No  year  since  our  acquaintance  with  year  schools  has  nearly 
equaled  this  in  the  literary  attainments  of  your  scholars.  No  school 
year  has  closed  leaving  your  younger  scholars  so  admirably  ad- 
vanced in  primary  reading,  grammar  and  mental  arithmetic,  as  this. 
This  class  of  scholars,  both  in  the  summer  and  winter  schools,  baye 
shown  themselves  deeply  interested  in  their  lessons,  and  the  result 
has  been  a  most  gratifying  and  commendable  improvement.  In  al- 
most every  instance  where  there  has  been  a  failure,  it  has  been 
owing  to  sickness  or  other  causes  of  detention  from  school  beyond 
the  scholar's  control.  In  fact,  the  general  good  conduct  and  rapid 
advancement  in  the  learning  of  this  class  of  your  scholars  have  ren- 
dered the  school  visits  of  your  committee  pleasant  and  delightful. 

Of  the  older  and  more  advanced  scholars,  except  here  and  there 
one  who  never  attended  school,  and  it  is  feared  never  will  attend 
but  for  purposes  of  mischief  and  idleness,  we  have  the  pleasure  to 
speak  in  like  terms  of  commendation.  Progress  in  learning  seems 
to  have  been  their  watchword,  and  they  appear  to  have  adhered  to 
it  to  the  end.  In  all  our  schools,  with  the  before-named  excep- 
tions, this  class  of  scholars  have  made  good  improvement  in  all  their 
studies;  but  the  improvement  in  reading,  spelling,  grammar  and 
arithmetic,  is  really  most  gratifying,  and  it  is  with  great  jit 
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Ihftt  we  liaTe  to  say  ihftt  the  general  deportment  oorreepondi  with 
their  literary  attainments. 

Our  teachers  generally  are  evidently  becoming  better  qualified 
far  the  discharge  of  their  daties.  They  have  not  been  faultless  this 
jeajTi  but  nearer  so,  we  think,  than  we  have  ever  had  before. 

In  the  exercise  of  that  charity  which  suflbreth  long  and  is  kind, 
we  pass  ever  these  faults  more  noticeable,  and  close  our  report 

6.  W.  FABeo,  Sup^rvia^r. 


SOUTH  BBRWIGK. 

Unlike  my  predecessors,  I  can  plead  neither  diflldence  nor  reluc- 
tance on  entering  upon  the  office  of  supervisor  of  our  public  schools. 
While  the  responsibility  of  directing  and  controlling,  to  a  certain 
degree,  the  moral  and  intellectual  education  of  so  many  of  our 
youth,  rose  mountain  high,  I  sought  the  position.  I  sought  it,  be- 
cause I  saw  its  evils  in  the  practical  operation  of  our  school  system, 
hitherto  untouched,  which  I  believed  I  could  remove ;  and  to  the 
removal  of  which  I  have  applied  myself  to  the  best  of  my  ability — 
with  what  actual  success,  the  present  and  the  future  conditions  of 
the  schools  shall  testify. 

In  one  district  some  parents  were  opposed  to  the  employment  of 
a  resident  teacher, — and  this  dissatisfiM^ion,  too  pMidy  expresood^ 
wrought  its  legitimate  effects  upon  the  children  in  the  form  of  irreg- 
ularity of  attendance,  and  a  disregard  of  school-room  regulatiofiSi 
either  of  whidi  is  hostile  to  improvement.  And  here  we  would  sug- 
gsst  that  it  is  not  wise  to  employ  teachers  in  districts  where  tbey 
have,  themselves,  been  scholars.  This,  like  all  general  rules,  has  its 
esoeptions;  but  so  generally  has  this  <^ion  obtsined,  that  in  Bhode 
Uaad  it  is  a  State  law.  Our  ebservation  eonviness  us  that  it  is 
foondedin  wisdom. 

Th«re  cm  be  no  greater  error,  than  thai  which  is  prevale»t  in  all 
communities,  that  "  mny  one  can  teach  omall  ehildron,"  It  is  only 
a  living  genius,  enriched  by  the  experience  otj%$nf  that  can  invent 
mediods  of  instmctioo,  and  modes  of  amasemeot  that  shall  eAetft- 
ally  enlist  the  childish  attention,  and  remove  the  monotony  and  soul- 
\4i  the  daily  routine  of  eabeel^xmBi  efiteises 
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If  those  who  have  withdrawn  their  sympathiefl  and  rapport  from 
the  public  school,  becaase  it  is  not  all  they  cobUL  desire, — would 
retarn  the  talent  they  have  abstracted,  (and  from  the  want  of  which 
the  school  saffers,)  and  wonld  exercise  a  laudable  zeal  in  securing 
competent  teachers,  and  in  frequent  personal  visits  to  the  school- 
room, a  first  class  school  might  be  supported,  mainly,  from  the  pub- 
lic provision,  in  which  their  sons  and  daughters  might  reoeiTe  t 
better  mental  training  than  in  most  private  institutions. 

In  view  of  these  facts  which  have  been  stated,  your  supenrisor 
does  not  hesitate  to  say  that  our  public  schools  are  in  a  prosperoog 
condition.  There  have  been  no  cases  of  insubordination  to  inter- 
rupt the  peaceable  pursuit  of  knowledge  in  any  school ;  though  in 
in  a  few  there  has  been  a  laxity  in  the  government  which  is  to  be 
deprecated.  The  reason  is  obvious.  The  difficulty  arises  from  the 
means  en)pIoyed  in  attaining  the  end.  Too  much  reliance  is  placed 
upon  mere  physical  force.  The  strong  arm  of  physical  power  maj 
bend  the  willy  but  the  words  of  kindness  and  love  alone  can  subdue 

a. 

Tho  burden  of  maintaining  government  is  to  impress  upon  die 
subject  the  necessity  of  doing  right  because  it  is  rights  manlj, 
honorable ;  and  of  ignoring  wrong  because  it  is  wrongs  mean,  con- 
temptible ;  and,  until  such  rules  of  moral  action  be  inculcated,  and 
principles  of  unyielding  integrity  and  truthfulness  be  brought  home 
to  the  heart  of  the  pupil,  all  correction  will  be  surface  work.  This 
has  been  carefully  urged  upon  the  attention  of  teachers  before  en- 
tering upon  their  work. 

Another  evil  is  the  discrepancy  in  the  modes  of  instruction. 
Educated  as  our  teachers  are,  in  diffisrent  schools  under  different 
systems,  or,  no  system  at  all,  each  has  a  way  of  his  own,  and  that 
so  widely  different  from  his  predecessor,  that  half  the  time  is  lost  in 
introducing  teacher  to  pupils.  This  I  have  endeavored  to  remedy 
by  recommending  a  uniform  mode  of  instruction  in  all  branches; 
and  I  intend,  whether  in  public  or  private  capacity,  to  J^lp  this  on 
by  the  encouragement  of  '<  teachers'  association  "  in  ou^Ilage. 

But  agents  can  aid  very  materially  in  this  work  by  employing 
the  same  teachers  for  a  series  of  years.  If  you  have  a  poor  (me, 
recommend  the  itinerant  system  to  him  !  But  engage,  for  another 
year,  those  who  do  well  If  a  man  is  fit  to  teach  joor  school  one 
year,  he  will  be  far  more  profitable  the  second. 
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One  fact  peculiarly  gratifying  in  this  connection,  is,  that  of  twentj 
successful  teachers,  twelve  were  of  your  own  cluldren,  educated  in 
your  own  schools ! 

If  parents  would  take  occasion  more  frequently  to  visit  the  school, 
much  good  would  result. 

Time-serving  teachers,  aware  that  their  work  was  to  pass  the  daily 
ordeal  of  parental  scrutiny,  would  feel  constrained  to  labor  for  their 
reputation's  sake,  and  those  who  are  worthy,  would  be  stimulated 
and  encouraged  to  greater  Ifforts,  by  the  evident  appreciation  of 
what  they  had  done. 

To  reduce  our  schools  to  that  uniform  system,  and  to  elevate 
them  to  that  high  degree  of  excellence  at  which  we  aim,  can  be  ef- 
fected, not  by  the  individual  efforts  of  the  supervisor  alone,  but  by 
the  willing  and  zealous  co-operation  of  parents,  teachers  and  pupils. 
The  most  efiScient  action  of  no  one  or  two  of  these  agencies  can  con- 
summate the  work.  Let  us,  therefore,  not  complain  of  poor  schools, 
nor  of  each  other,  while  we  are  remiss  in  our  own  duty. 

S.  W.  Chadbournb,  Supervisor, 


STANDISa 

The  usefulness  and  efficiency  of  a  school  are  commensurate  with, 
and  dependent  upon,  the  performance  of  the  duties  and  obligations 
of  those  most  directly  interested  in  it,  viz.  :  the  teacher,  the  schol- 
ars, and  the  parents.  That  it  may  fulfil  the  end  for  which  it  was 
estabKshed,  that  it  may  be  prosperous  and  successful,  each  agency 
must  perform  its  appropriate  work,  and  any  neglect  of  duty  on  the 
part  of  either,  must  necessarily  tend  to  thwart  the  desirable  result 

The  teacher,  to  instruct  wit&  good  success,  must  have  a  thorough 
and  exact  knowledge  of  those  branches  which  he  is  required  to  teach, 
and  the  ability  to  use  his  knowledge  to  suit  the  capacities  of  his 
pupils.  He  should  take  nothing  for  granted,  but  should  oritioally 
examine  to  ascertain  whether  his  pupils  have  a  clear  and  correct 
understanding  of  the  principles  of  each  branch  of  study.  He  should 
encourage  a  systematic  course  of  study,  and  to  a  proper  extent  throw 
the  pupil  upon  his  own  resources.  He  should  be  gentlemanly  and 
oourteons,  that  he  may  predispose  his  scholan  to  friendship  and  re-. 
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•peei, — ^Yiyaeioiis  and  energetic,  that  be  may  ineite  to  actiTe  dttj 
and  finn  determiimtion — and  decided,  that  he  may  goyern  well 
There  have  been  in  year  employ  the  past  year,  many  teachers  who 
haye  poeseseed  the  aboye  qnalifications,  and  the  final  examioatiaQ 
of  their  schools  showed  the  good  resnlts  of  their  labors.  Bat  jot 
should  not  be  onacquainted  with  the  fiu^t,  that  some  of  yonr  schools 
haye  not  receiyed  that  analytical  and  systematic  instruction  which 
hey  much  need  and  to  which  diey  were  entitled.  Would  you  im- 
proye  tiie  condition  of  many  schools,  you  must  procure  better  teach- 
ers. 

Intimately  oonnected  with  the  labors  of  the  teacher  are  duties 
which  must  be  performed  by  parents.     Within  the  family  circle, 
firom  in&cy  to  manhood,  the  mind  of  the  child  is  receiying  impres- 
sions which  shape  his  character  and  goyern  his  actions ;  it  is  there 
he  should, be  aught  to  be  yirtuous,  dutiful  and  obedient,  there,  that 
he  should  learn  the  importance  of  habits  of  regularity  and  punctu- 
ality.    With  these  principles  instilled  into  the  mind  of  the  child, 
there  can  be  but  little  doubt  that  he  will  be  a  studious,  orderly  and 
respectful  scholar;  that  he  will  be  found  in  school  at  the  propar 
hour ;  that  he  will  haye  a  fixed  and  appropriate  time  in  which  to 
attend  to  a  giyen  study,  and  will  neyer  appear  on  the  recitation  seat 
without  a  perfect  lesson.     Let  parents  train  up  their  children  in  the 
way  they  should  go,  and  when  they  are  at  school  they  *'  willl  not 
depart  from  it."     Other  duties  of  a  special  character  must  be  per- 
formed by  parents.     They  should  satisfy  themselyes  from  informa- 
tion deriyed  from  the  teacher,  that  their  children  are  well  proyided 
with  necessary  books.     From  a  neglect  to  perform  this  duty,  Ichol- 
ars  are  compelled  to  be  seated  in  too  close  proximity  to  each  other, 
thereby  predisposing  to  whispering  and  disorder.     In  some  of  your 
schools  we  haye  been  satisfied,  that  parents  had  omitted  to  perform 
this  duty.     Parents  delegate  to  the  teacher.the  right  to  make  suit- 
able laws  for  the  goyemment  of  th^  children  at  school,  and  they 
should  oyer  be  ready  to  unite  their  efiMrts  with  diose  of  the  teacher 
in  enforcing  them  when  necessary.     An  insinuation  from  the  parent 
of  his  disapproyaLof  any  school  regulation,  will  impair  the  child's 
confidence  in  all  the  laws  of  the  school,  and  lead  him  to  trample 
upon  the  audiority  of  the  teacher. 

Your  eonunittee  cannot  too  forcibly  impress  upon  you  the  yast 
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importance  of  regular  altendanoe  at  aohool.    The  pracUoe  of  irreg*^ 
nlarity  of  attendance  Trhich  exists  in  most  of  jour  aohoola,  eaiinol 
be  too  strongly  condemned.    It  not  only  exerts  a  bligbUnK  i^^^* 
ence  upon  tlie  irregular  attendant,  but  afflicts  the  iutert^sl  of  lh« 
whole  school  and  is  hostile  to  any  progress. 

J.  E.  WALKin,       ) 

S.  Baker,  \  Cummitttm. 

Wm.  H.  Drbshhh.  \ 


ST.  GEORQE. 

Teachers  haye  complained  of  .the  trouble  caused  by  lbs  uni  i^ 
different  books  in  the  same  branch  of  study,  and  tbey  oi^umi  \m  ««- 
pected  to  do  justice  to  themselfes  or  to  their  scbaotij  umImm  iUk 
fiuilt  is  remedied. 

I  would  call  the  attention  of  the  town  to  the  disNgi^rd  n(  UliMi 
part  of  the  schod  law,  whereby  the  MffmU  of  tiie  iMVsriil  4i#irM»(il 
aie  required  to  infisrm  the  superrisor  of  ib4  iiim  ¥lUm  ll^  imUm^l 
commences,  its  probable  leogtli  of  eofttiiuiM^i  ka,  %%k  |^i^  l^bn 
ageof  8  duty  is  either  aot  uderslood,  or  nUmm  wkvMy  UMnltmiM- 
This  should  sot  be  so.  The  mfi^rfmf  iiboul4  mi  im  U^i^i^'m»^  Uf 
daae  rumor  of  llie  conflDeoooMnt  of  a  mt¥M4f  ^  n^  tthM  U^^^m\^ 
efefoy  person  in  the  aeversl  ^g^kf^j — w\m^  a  ^4^^  iJ^i^f^  \m 
been  poisted  out  by  law.  Im  ikirn^  4JMmW  Um'4a^i^  ^y^  IUm 
WKum  roads  of  liie  town,  miKib  difi^HiM/  Mi  4m  fAm^/^  yniii  m^ 
wtamt'  ftr  irith  a  litde  jmquituiiyettess,  Ike  iHk|MMrvis^  4j«ju  iu^M;;  nH 
he  w:^ies:  but  is  tbose  dititri<H4)  UKHt^  r^iuvW;  4UA<i  ^W44/  iVvMi  liM; 
gBDflnl  line  of  travel,  ibe  aebool  m»>y  o^huummmh;  4au4  am;4u*1^  a;vu» 
plete  its  course  witiiout  bis  kfkowled^  HW^  i#  iM  VU4;  4i<^'M>i 
wiiose  ageut  bae  /ai%  permuted  ^i»  jpurt  ^'  iiijd  dut^,  4VM;gMiM^ 
te  law.  ^ 

IwfDiddTSDiimiiiMidlbtJiiiuonirfdisUio^  A(v-4^#u4  Kv-  jl4i  i^Mv 
«BK  «dnol  diatriot.  £»eb  lliiftriet  eriU  m^u  4aim^  ip  Uiil4  #  4MMr 
sflhKiMiouse.  «id  b^  muUiig  tbey  oaii  -buiJil  ii  iiobvol4MH4ii4;  llj#t  uriftl 
•Bflffnimedirte  isro  aetiook,  uriueb  «riU  4MSt  #t  |1m»  lM4it  vai/  aU^ 
^piMihirds  «e  m»eb  as  U^  iMiiid  n^fiaiiMl/.  Jtfanki^^;  tU/^^tHHiW 
psde  -tiieir  aek^ol.  «iid  luaLt-  it  wMm  li^MrwJifti  mi  ili^  vom^mj-i^'  ii^ 

^AMi  it  lUtMf  ^   SVhM^   MfMlifi  AUMi'^    tibsii  ^MMMMilMilie  ^6ir  A 
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^few  more  rods  of  trayel.    I  sabmit  this  recommendation  to  the  i 
did  consideration  of  the  citizens  of  the  above  named  districts. 

The  schools  haye  not  made  that  amount  of  progress  which  thej 
might  have  made,  had  the  scholars  been  more  punctual  and  regnltr 
in  their  attendance.  These  are  great  and  growing  evils  in  ov 
schools,  and  as  the  town  increases  in  population  and  becomes  mm 
thickly  settled,  the  attractions  seem  to  grow  more  numerous,  whereby 
the  scholars'  minds  are  diverted  from  their  studies.  In  a  word,  they 
have  more  '*  loafing  places."  As  far  as  my  experience  goes,  I  have 
found  that  those  who  were  the  most  remote  from  the  school-hoose 
were  generally  the  most  punctual  and  regular  in  their  attendance, 
and  that  in  sparsely  settled  districts  the  ratio  of  attendance  iru 
larger  than  in  other  districts.  The  question  now  presents  itself^ 
how  shall  these  difficulties  or  evils  be  corrected?  I  see  but  one 
way.  There  must  be  more  interest  manifested  in  the  welfare  ind 
prosperity  of  schools  and  scholars  on  the  part  of  parents.  We  most 
press  upon  the  pupils  the  importance  of  education,  that  they  miut 
be  punctual  to  the  hour,  and  that  no  small  pretence,  either  of  their 
own  or  ours,  shall  keep  them  away  from  their  schools. 

Some  of  these  matters  may  be  *'  as  Sskmiliar  to  you  as  household 
words,"  but  I  console  myself  with  the  thought  that  these  truths  will 
bear  being  brought  frequently  to  mind. 

The  importance  of  agents  procuring  teachers  whose  moral  stand- 
ing is  good,  cannot  but  meet  the  approval  of  every  good  citizen  of 
the  town ;  for  it  is  often  the  case  that  young  minds  receive  in  their 
school  days  that  bent  which  governs  and  rules  their  character  is 
after  life. 

H.  C.  Lbybnseller,  Supervisor. 


TOPSHAM. 
Whether  all  or  any  part  of  the  difficulty  in  one  of  the  schools  dur- 
ing the  year,  is  to  be  attributed  to  any  injudicious  course  on  the 
part  of  parents,  the  result  of  prejudice  against  teachers,  or  some' 
other  cause,  it  is  certain,  we  think,  that  nothing  has  more  to  do  with 
the  character  of  our  schools  than  *'  home  influence."  To  have  good 
schools,  we  are  aware  that  we  must  have  good  teachers  and  good 
school-houses. 
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That  some  of  oar  districts  might  hare  had  better  teachers  during 
he  past  jear,  there  can  be  no  doabt  That  many  of  them  might 
Wfe  had  better  school-houses,  is  equally  evident.  May  it  not  be 
liat  some  of  them  might  have  had  better  scholars  7  And  good 
tobolars  are  as  much  an  essential  condition  of  good  schools  as  good 
ieachers.  But  we  cannot  have  good  scholars  unless  they  are  under 
iroper  management  while  away  from  the  school. 

It  is  impossible  for  the  best  teacher  in  the  world  to  accomplish 
ftvch  while  parents  withhold  their  co-operation,  and  in  some  in* 
(tances  do  much  to  counteract  his  best  efforts.  Want  of  punctual- 
ly is  a  great  evil  in  our  schools ;  and  it  is  one  which  is  chiefly  in 
he  power  of  parents  to  correct.  Tardiness  is  an  evil  which,  with* 
nt  perhaps  being  always  so  injurious  to  the  scholar  himself,  is  per- 
laps  even  more  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  the  school. 

Parents  should  see  that  their  children  are  punctual  in  their  at- 
endance  and  always  at  school  at  the  proper  hour,  when  practicable. 
knd  the  effect  upon  our  schools  of  proper  home  teaching  cannot  be 
»ver-e8t]mated.  Children  should  be  early  taught,  as  the  mother  of 
Washington  taught  her  son,  to  be  obedient,  to  be  diligentj  to  be  true. 
]Ught  principles,  may  be  instilled  into  the  mind  of  the  child  even 
lefore  school  days  commence.  Some  one  has  said,  that  the  first  six 
rears  are  the  most  important  of  a  child's  life.  However  this  may 
le,  it  is  certain,  that  those  children  who  in  these  early  years  become 
filful  and  disobent,  addicted  to  idleness,  falsehood  and  other  vicious 
labits,  seldom  become  good  scholars,  and  acquire,  during  the  re- 
uaining  years  of  their  youth,  those  traits  of  character  that  secure 
wpect  and  honor  in  age. 

Francis  Adams,  ) 

Joseph  McKeen,  Jr.,  >  jS.  S,  Committee. 

A.  D.  Whbklbr,         ) 


UNITY. 

There  is  one  prevailing  defect  in  our  system  of  Common  school 
QStruction,  which,  in  my  opinion,  greatly  retards  the  progress  of 
roar  scholars.  It  is  the  practice  of  pressing  your  children  forward 
00  fast,  of  transferring  them  from  one  book  to  another  before  they 
ore  properly  prepared  for  such  a  step. 
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It  is  a  fact  which  I  presame  none  of  yon  will  question,  that  oom- 
parativel J  few  scholars  are  masters  of  the  stadies  they  have  panned. 
The  reason,  doabtless,  to  a  yery  great  extent,  is  that  through  nearly 
all  their  schooling,  they  have  studied  books  too  far  in  adysnce  of 
their  capacities.  They  are  so  impatient  to  go  ahead,  that  thej 
take,  or  try  to  take,  the  second  step  before  they  are  familiar  with  the 
first,  and  the  third  before  they  are  familiar  with  the  Second,  making 
it  an  up-hill  and  imperfect  business  all  through  their  school  daj^ 
While  they  have  apparently  been  advancing  very  rapidly,  theyhsTe, 
in  fact,  made  but  little  real  progress.  There  is  a  proper  gradatioQ 
in  all  the  departments  of  learning,  and  every  scholar  should  fully 
understand  every  step  he  takes. 

A  large  proportion  of  your  scholars  are  reading  in  the  fourth  and 
fifth  readers,  who  ought  to  be  in  the  second  and  third. 

This  is  the  effect  of  that  prevailing  practice  of  hurrying  scholars 
too  rapidly  from  one  book  to  another  before  they  are  properly  pre- 
pared for  it,  of  putting  them  into  books,  or  studies,  entirely  above 
the  level  of  their  capacities. 

The  foregoing  remarks  will  apply  to  arithmetic  and  grammar,  as 
well  as  to  reading.  I  have  observed  scholars  in  the  higher  depart- 
ments of  mathematics,  who  ought  to  be  cyphering  in  the  Common 
school  arithmetic.  Thus  it  will  be  found  in  all  the  studies  pursued 
in  our  district  schools 

Any  tyro  in  reading,  may  learn  rules  and  definitions  in  arithme- 
tic and  grammar,  and  repeat  them  correctly  and  admirably,  without 
having  a  single  correct  idea  of  what  is  intended  to  be  conveyed.  It 
is  folly  in  ourselves,  and  worse  than  useless  to  the  learner,  to  cram 
his  memory  with  a  medley  of  words  to  which  he  can  attach  no  proper 
meaning.  I  repeat  then,  that  no  scholar  should  undertake  any 
study,  until  he  is  fully  prepared  to  understand  the  principles  in- 
tended to  be  learned  by  such  gtudy. 

As  a  general  thing,  I  think  that  children  are  put  into  grammar 
at  too  early  an  age  Grammar  is  a  study  that  tasks  the  intellect 
of  man ;  and  children  under  twelve  or  fourteen  years  of  age  can 
hardly  be  expected  to  be  much  benefited  by  studying  it.  Instead 
of  grammar,  let  them  take  geography,  or  history  and  arithmetic, 
and  their  time  will  be  much  more  pleasantly  and  profitably  em« 
ployed. 
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The  InpfMiMM  of  no  eomniiiiiity  lies  eo  mvch  in  io  spiril  of  en* 
terpriae,  in  the  refenne  of  io  Cums,  its  merchandise,  and  its  mdea, 
as  it  doaa  in  the  lirtne  and  intelligence  of  its  peof^  We  need  tte 
hand  of  intelligence  to  gnide  in  the  cnltifmtion  of  onr  fitfns;  we 
need  its  guidance  in  oar  mann factories  and  wwk-shops;  in  fine, 
CTery  department  of  indostry  is  more  sncceesfiillj  carried  on  in  pto- 
portioQ  to  the  intelligence  of  its  operations. 

We  need  intelligence  to  enact  wise  and  wholesome  laws  fi»r  onr 
gOYemment  We  need  intelligence  to  uphold  and  perpetuate  our 
free  institatkms,  onr  own  individnsl  rights  and  liberties.  Then  let 
US  keep  np  with  the  march  of  impro?ement,  and  secure  to  ourselTes 
sDd  our  posteritj,  the  substantial  and  permanent  means  of  prosper- 
ity and  happiness.  R.  W.  Murch,  Supervisor. 


WINSLOW. 

But  a  yery  small  part  of  that  class  of  persons  calling  tbemselyes 
teachers  are  readily  and  fully  qualified  for  the  duties  they  assume. 
Of  not  more  than  half  of  them  can  it  be  said  that  they  can  goyem 
themselyes,  to  say  nothing  of  governing  a  school.  And  again,  a 
large  number  of  our  teachers  do  not  possess  the  requisite  informa- 
tion. In  all  such  cases  certificates  should  be  withheld,  howeyer 
unpleasant  it  may  be.  That  I  haye  been  lenient  in  the  exercise  of 
this  power,  I  am  well  aware,  and  I  hope  the  one  who  is  to  occupy 
my  place,  will  learn  from  my  errors,  and  be  more  exacting.  I  know 
sometimes  it  is  impossible  to  tell  whether  a  teacher  is  really  quali- 
fied or  not.  Some  persons  appear  to  possess  more  information  than 
they  really  do ;  while  others,  owing  to  diffidence  (or  something  of 
the  kind)  appear  to  a  disadvantage ;  yet  as  a  general  thing,  a  thor- 
ough examination  proves  to  them,  what  fire  is  to  the  ore,  separat- 
ing the  dross  from  the  pure  metal,  and  refining  and  purifying  that 
which  is  true. 

I  have  noticed  in  some  of  our  districts  a  disposition  on  the  part 
of  some  of  the  parents  to  murmur  against  and  find  fault  with  their 
sckool.  This  is  a  most  miserable  practice,  nor  is  fault-finding  con- 
fined to  poor  schools  altogether ;  even  where  they  have  had  good 
schools,  this  foolish  propensity  would  develop  itself.    If  the  ''  wrong 
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man''  happens  to  employ  the  teacher,  or  if  the  present  teacher  de* 
viates  from  a  coarse  pursued  by  some  former  one  whom  they  thought 
perfect,  they  will  commence  these  '^  graceless  murmuriDgs."  It 
will  neither  make  a  poor  school  a  good  one,  nor  a  good  school  bet- 
ter, to  find  fault  with  it ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  to  magnify  & 
teacher's  faults,  or  to  depreciate  his  good  qualities  before  his  schol- 
ars, always  has  a  tendency  to  dissatisfy  the  scholars  and  discourage 
the  teacher.  Some  persons  seem  to  think  that  by  finding  fault  ^ith 
others,  people  will  take  it  for  granted  that  they  themselves  possess 
more  than  ordinary  discernment;  but  this  is  not  the  case.  It  is  no 
mark  of  a  scholar  to  question  or  criticise  the  scholarship  of  others, 
while  the  reverse  is  almost  always  the  fact. 

One  thing  more  I  will  notice,  and  that  briefly.  Knowledge  is 
power,  but  it  is  a  dangerous  power  unless  guided  by  the  never  vary- 
ing principles  of  morality  and  religion,  and  the  man  of  learning 
devoid  of  these  principles  is  like  the  ship  upon  a  boisterous  sea,  with- 
out a  helm,  without  a  faithful  pilot.  It  is  with  feelings  of  regret 
that  I  see  so  many  of  our  boys  allowed  to  break  the  Sabbath  with 
impunity.  Show  me  a  boy  that  is  a  Sabbath-breaker,  and  m  a  few 
years  I  will  show  you  a  reckless,  dissipated  youth.  Parents,  here 
is  the  beginning  of  almost  every  sin,  and  unless  you  can  find  a  rem- 
edy, I  fear  the  education  of  such  boys  will  prove  a  curse  rather  than 
a  blessing. 

Townsmen,  I  have  spoken  plainly  of  the  faults  of  us  all,  acting 
upon  the  suggestion  of  Dr.  Young,  when  he  says — 

**  'Tis  greatly  wise  to  talk  with  our  past  hours, 
And  ask  them  what  report  thejVe  borne  to  heaven/* 

If  I  have  been  too  severe,  I  hope  you  will  overlook  it  when  I  tell 
you  sincerely,  my  aim  is  the  welfare  of  our  public  schools. 

JOSEPH  P.  GARLAND,  Supervisor. 
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Note  to  Appendix. 
The  School  Laws,  as  revised  in  1857,  together  with  the  additionB 
and  amendments  made  since  that  time,  are  presented  on  the  follow- 
ing pages  for  convenient  reference  in  connection  with  the  diflcus- 
sion  of  the  same  in  the  body  of  ihe  Report,  and  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  School  Officers  who  have  no  other  convenient  mode  of 
ascertaining  what  are  the  exact  provisions  of  the  School  Law,  as 
amended.  The  sections  of  the  law  which  have  been  repealed  or 
amended  are  printed  in  italics. 


SCHOOL  LAWS. 

EDUCATION     OF    YOUTH. 

(Chaftbr  XI  or  the  Rituid  StATviak) 


DUTIES   OF    TOWNS. 

Section  1.  School  districts  shall  remain  as  they  are,  until  altered 
or  discontinued.  A  town,  at  its  annual  meeting,  may  determine 
the  number  and  limits  of  school  districts  therein ;  but  they  shall 
not  be  altered,  discontinued  or  annexed  to  others,  except  on  the 
written  recommendation  of  the  municipal  officers  and  superintend- 
ing school  committee,  accompanied  by  a  statement  of  facts,  and 
on  conditions  proper  to  preserve  the  rights  and  obligations  of  the 
inhabitants. 

Sect.  2.  Any  portion  of  a  town  too  remote  to  be  annexed  to 
existing  districts,  and  not  having  sufficient  population  to  form  a 
separate  district,  may  be  omitted  in  districting  the  town. 

Sect.  3.  A  town  containing  but  one  district,  may  transact  all 
business  relating  to  schools  and  school-houses  in  town  meeting. 

Sect.  4.  A  town,  at  its  annual  meeting,  may  choose  its  school 
agents ;  and  vacancies  may  be  filled  as  in  case  of  other  town  officers 
not  chosen  by  ballot. 

Sect.  5.  Every  town  shall  annually  raise  and  expend,  for  the 
maintenance  of  schools  therein,  a  sum  of  money,  exclusive  of  the 
income  of  any  corporate  school  fund,  or  of  any  grant  from  the  reve- 
nue or  funds  from  the  state,  or  of  any  voluntary  donation,  devise, 
or  bequest,  or  of  any  forfoitures  accruing  to  the  use  of  schools,  not 
less  than  sixty  cents  for  each  inhabitant,  according  to  the  census 
of  the  state,  by  which  representatives  to  ihe  legislature  were  last 
apportioned,  under  penalty  of  forfeiting  not  less  than  twice,  nor 
more  than  four  times  the  amount  of  its  deficiency. 

Sect.  6.     When  any  school  agent  faSla  to  return,  in  the  month 
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of  April,  the  number  of  persons  in  his  district  between  four  and 
twenty-one  years  of  age,  exclusive  of  those  coming  from  other 
places  to  which  they  belong,  to  attend  a  college  or  academy,  or 
work  in  a  factory  therein,  the  assessors  of  the  town  shall  cause  an 
enumeration  thereof  to  be  made.  They  shall  annually  apportion 
to  each  district,  and  to  any  inhabitants  not  embraced  in  a  district, 
the  money  so  raised,  and  all  funds  derived  from  any  source  for  the 
support  of  putlic  schools  in  their  town,  in  proportion  to  the  num- 
ber of  scholars  aforesaid. 

Sect.  7.  A  town  raising  more  money  than  is  required  by  sec- 
tion five,  may,  by  vote,  direct  the  excess  to  be  apportioned  to  the 
several  districts  as  the  assessors  and  superintending  school  com- 
mittee determine. 

Sect.  8.  Every  town  shall  choose  by  ballot,  at  its  annual  meet- 
ing, a  superintending  school  committee  of  three,  unless  already 
done,  to  hold  office  as  provided  in  section  forty-seven,  and  shall  fill 
vacancies  arising  therein  at  each  subsequent  annual  meeting,  ex- 
cept as  provided  in  the  two  following  sections. 

Sect.  9.  A  town  may  choose  annually  a  supervisor  of  schools, 
who  shall  have  the  power  and  perform  the  duties  of  the  committee 
aforesaid ;  and  his  election  shall  terminate  tjie  office  of  any  existing 
member  thereof. 

Sect.  10.  Any  town  may  choose  a  committee  consisting  of  not 
less  than  three,  all  or  one-third  each  year,  and  invest  them  with 
the  rights,  powers  and  obligations  of  superintending  school  com- 
mittee and  school  agents,  including  the  power  of  determining  the 
age  and  qualifications  of  scholars  to  be  admitted  into  the  several 
schools,  of  transferring  scholars  from  school  to  school,  of  employ- 
ing teachers,  and  expending  money  raised  for  school  purposes. 

Sect.  11.  Any  town  failing  to  elect  either  of  the  committees 
aforesaid,  or  supervisor  for  any  year,  shall  forfeit  not  less  than 
thirty,  nor  more  than  two  hundred  dollars. 

Sect.  12.  Towns  may  make  such  by-laws,  not  repugnant  to  the 
laws  of  the  state,  concerning  habitual  truants,  and  children  be- 
tween six  and  fifteen  years  of  age  not  attending  school,  without 
any  regular  and  lawful  occupation,  and  growing  up  in  ignorance, 
as  are  most  conducive  to  their  welfare  and  the  good  order  of 
society ;  and  may  annex  a  suitable  penalty,  not  ^exceeding  twen^ 
dollars,  for  any  breach  thereof;  but  said  by-laws  must  be  first 
approved  by  a  judge  of  the  supreme  judicial  court. 
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Sect.  13.  Such  towns  shall  appoint,  at  their  annual  meeting, 
three  or  more  persons,  who  alone  shall  make  complaints  for  viola- 
tions of  said  by-laws  to  the  magistrate  having  jurisdiction  thereof 
by  said  by-laws,  and  execute  his  judgments. 

Sect.  14.  Said  magistrate,  in  place  of  the  fine  aforesaid,  may 
order  children  proved  to  be  growing  up  in  truancy,  and  without 
the  benefit  of  the  education  provided  for  them  by  law,  to  be  placed 
for  such  periods  of  time  as  he  thinks  expedient,  in  the  institution  of 
instruction,  house  of  reformation,  or  other  suitable  situation  pro- 
vided for  the  purpose  under  the  authority  conferred  by  section 
twelve.  •    * 

POWERS  AND  OBLIGATIONS  OF  SCHOOL  DISTRICTS. 

Sect.  15.  School  districts,  whether  a  part  of  one  or  more  towns, 
that  have  exercised  the  privileges  of  a  district  for  one  year,  shall 
be  presumed  to  be  legally  organized;  and  all  districts  legally 
organized  shall  be  corporations  with  power  to  hold  and  apply  real 
and  personal  estate  for  the  support  of  schools  therein,  and  to  sue 
and  be  sued.  Executions  against  them  may  be  satisfied  as  execu- 
tions against  towns  are ;  and  in  all  suits  or  business,  they  may  be 
described  by  their  numbers  as  fixed  by  the  town,  by  the  name 
which  they  have  assumed  ;  or  if  they  have  no  certain  name,  by  an 
appropriate  general  description. 

Sect.  16.  Any  person,  qualified  to  vote  in  town  affairs,  shall  be 
a  legal  voter  in  his  school  district. 

Sect.  17.  School  district  meetings  may  be  called  by  the  agent, 
on  the  written  application  of  three  or  more  legal  voters,  stating 
the  reasons  and  objects  thereof.  When  there  is  no  agent,  or  when 
he  neglects  or  refuses,  they  may  be  called  by  the  municipal  officers, 
on  like  application. 

Sect.  18.  On  receiving  such  application,  the  agent  or  munici- 
pal officers,  as  the  case  may  be,  shall  cause  notices  specifying  the 
time,  place,  and  purposes  of  the  meeting,  seven  days  before  the 
time  appointed,  to  be  posted  up  in  two  or  more  public  places  in 
the  district,  one  of  which  must  be  on  the  school-house,  if  there  is 
any,  or  published  in  a  newspaper,  if  any,  printed  in  the  town. 
The  certificate  of  such  agent  or  municipal  officers,  or  of  any  person 
required  by  their  warrant  to*  give  notice,  returned  at  the  time  and 
place  of  meeting,  shall  be  evidence  of  the  notice  therein  stated  to 
have  been  given. 
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Sect.  19.  The  district,  at  a  legal  meeting,  may  determine  the 
manner  of  notifying  its  future  meetings. 

Sect.  20.  At  such  meeting,  a  moderator  shall  be  chosen,  and 
have  the  same  powers  and  duties  as  a  moderator  of  a  town  meeting, 
but  need  not  be  sworn;  and  at  the  first  meeting  every  year, a 
clerk  shall  be  chosen,  be  duly  sworn  by  the  moderator  or  a  justice 
of  the  peace,  record  all  votes  passed  at  district  meetings  during 
the  year,  and  until  another  is  chosen  in  his  place  and  sworn,  may 
certify  copies  from  the  records  of  such  district,  and  correct  any 
errors,  as  provided  in  section  eight  of  chapter  three. 

Sect.  21.  •Every  school  district,  at  its  annual  meeting,  shall 
choose  a  school  agent  by  ballot,  unless  chosen  by  the  town ;  and 
may  fill  a  vacancy  in  that  office  at  a  meeting  called  for  that  purpose. 

Sect.  22.  A  school  district,  at  any  legal  meeting  called  for  the 
purpose,  shall  have  power : 

First — To  raise  money  for  erecting,  repairing,  renting,  purchas- 
ing and  removing  such  school  houses  and  outbuildings  as  the  wants 
of  the  district  require  ;  for  purchasing  or  renting  land  for  them  to 
stand  upon,  and  for  yards  and  play  grounds ;  for  purchasing  a 
library,  utensils,  black-boards,  globes,  maps  and  other  useful  appar- 
atus ;  for  providing  water  for  school-houses  by  means  of  wells  or 
aqueducts,  with  necessary  conveniences  for  the  health  and  comfort 
of  teacher  and  pupils  ;  and  for  enclosing  the  grounds  and  appur- 
tenances of  the  school-houses. 

Second — To  determine  where  their  school-houses  shall  be  located. 

Third — To  sell  and  dispose  of  any  school-house  or  other  property, 
if  necessary. 

Fourth — To  determine  at  what  age  the  youth  therein  may  be 
admitted  into  the  schools  kept  by  a  master  or  mistress,  and 
whether,  and  upon  what  terms,  scholars  may  be  admitted  into 
their  schools  from  other  districts,  towns,  or  places. 

Fifth — To  instruct  the  agent,  if  they  think  proper,  at  what  time 
the  schools  shall  commence,  if  he  finds  it  practicable. 

Sect.  23.  A  district  may  choose  a  committee  to  superintend  the 
expenditure  of  money  legally  raised  by  it,  to  examine  and  allow 
accounts,  and  to  draw  orders  on  the  town  treasurer  for  the  amoxmt 
of  money  raised. 

Sect.  24.  When  at  a  meeting  of  a  school  district  legally  called 
for  raising  money  for  any  particular  purpose,  a  majority  of  the 
legal  voters  present  are  opposed  to  raising  a  sum  sufficient,  in  the 


opinioii  <^  iht  SBiiioiiiT.  §lc  sack  prnposf.  the  iLi^iikifvi}  cdB^ns, 
on  writleii  appBcaik'tXi  cd  fre  or  Bonf  tcj^css,  il*jW  wfiLix  tLirty" 
days  after  sb<4i  Be«fing,  sikftH  maett  n  tbear  v^tmoii  l^r  ca]&^ 
the  next  tawn  metihkg  cm  icwa  afiurs;.  aa  anSck  TY*qi::rin^  liie 
ofHiikm  of  the  tomsk  on  tibe  iisagrecnei^l :  az^d  if  ibe  is:m:&  t^ssulrs^ 
H  Beccjsarx  or  expe-^mt,  iber  maj  reqnxi^  a  sxte  ^xiB^^eici  !•* 
mch  purpose,  if  exceedinr  what  the  distnct  w:fc$  wH^iTiC  tc^  ris$^ 
to  be  assessed  on  the  poCs  aad  estates  therein :  Ar><3  :i  ;s^iall  W 
assessed,  eoUecte^i  and  pa5d  orer,  as  if  c^ginalhr  nd^tNi  br  tlie 
district;  and  theienpon  the  municipal  officers  SfL^il  a|>point.  in 
writing,  three  suital^e  inhabitants  of  said  district,  a  cv^santince  tv> 
superintend  the  expenditure  of  the  monej  R^r  sn^h  pnqfsxsi^.  a^id 
they  shall  have  all  the  powers  of  a  committee  cbvvsen  bv  the  di^ 
trict,  in  porniance  of  the  provisions  hereof. 

Skct.  25.  Two  or  more  districts,  by  vote  at  their  distikn  meet- 
ings, may  unite  to  support  a  union  school  for  the  laore  advanced 
schc^ars,  and  appropriate  therefor  a  portion  of  the  ^^'hvx'l  mvxney 
assigned  to  each  district.  But  if  more  than  oue-K^urth  of  the 
voters  present  and  voting  at  any  meeting,  object,  only  the  per 
ci^ita  share  of  the  scholars  attending  such  union  schvv!«  ^hal!  be 
so  ^propriated,  without  the  written  assent  of  the  suporiutendiuj: 
school  committee. 

Sect.  26.  Two  or  more  school  districts  may  unite  for  the  pur^ 
pose  of  establishing- and  maintaining  a  system  of  gr^dtsl  firee 
schools,  when  a  majority  of  the  voters  present  ajid  voting  at  a 
meeting  of  each  district,  legally  called  for  the  purpivso*  so  deter* 
mines ;  and  the  clerk  of  each  district  shall  fv^rthwith  funush  the 
town  clerk  with  a  certified  copy  of  such  votes,  and  ho  shall  enter 
said  votes  upon  the  town  records ;  and  thereafter  such  districta 
shall  constitute  one  district,  to  be  known  by  the  name  that  the 
inhabitants  thereof  adopt ;  and  have  all  the  rights  and  powers,  and 
be  subject  to  all  the  liabilities  of  other  school  districts ;  and  the 
town  shall  not  alter  or  divide  it,  without  the  consent  of  a  mi\jority 
of  its  voters  ;  and  at  its  annual  meeting,  it  may  raise  nu^noy  for 
the  support  of  its  schools,  in  addition  to  what  it  receives  flrom  the 
town,  and  not  exceeding  three-fifths  of  that  sum. 

Sect.  27.  At  any  district  meeting  called  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
moving  a  school-house,  or  locating  one  to  be  erected,  if  more  than 
one-third  of  the  voters  present  and  voting,  object  thereto,  the  clerk 
shall  make  a  record  of  the  fact ;  and  tho  municipal  ofHcers,  on 
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written  application  of  any  three  or  more  of  said  voters,  or  any 
committee  of  the  district,  made  within  thirty  days  thereafterwards, 
shall,  as  soon  as  may  be,  appoint  a  time  and  place  in  the  district  to 
hear  the  parties,  and  give  such  notice  as  is  required  for  a  district  ' 
meeting;    and  after  such  hearing,  they  may  decide  where  the 
school-house  shall  be  placed ;  and  shall,  within  ten  days,  give  a 
certificate  of  their  determination  to  the  clerk  of  the  district,  who 
shall  fortliwith  enter  it  on  his  records ;  and  the  district  shall  pro- 
ceed tq  erect,  or  remove  the  school-house,  as  if  determined  by  a 
sufficient  majority  of  the  voters  present  at  said  meeting;  but  do 
such  officer  residing  in  the  district,  shall  have  any  voice  in  sudi 
determination ;  and  when  a  majority  of  them  reside  therein,  or  do 
not  agree,  the  superintending  school  committee  shall  do  all  the 
duties  herein  required  of  the  municipal  officers ;  and  if  the  district 
refuses  or  neglects  for  sixty  days,  to  carry  into  effect  such  deter- 
mination, tlic  municipal  officers  or  superintending  school  commit- 
tee, at  the  expense  of  the  district,  shall,  if  need  be,  purchase  a  lot 
for  said  house,  and  cause  it  to  be  erected  or  removed  thereon. 

Sect.  28.  When  a  location  for  the  erection  or  removal  of  a 
school-house  and  necessary  buildings,  has  been  legally  designated, 
ten  rods  at  least  from  any  dwelling-house,  and  the  owner  thereof 
refuses  to  sell,  or  asks  an  unreasonable  price  for  it  in  the  opinion 
of  the  municipal  officers,  they  may  lay  out  a  school-house  lot  not 
exceeding  forty  square  rods,  and  appraise  the  damages  as  is  pro- 
vided for  laying  out  town  ways  and  appraising  damages  therefor; 
and  on  payment  or  tender  of  such  damages,  the  town  or  district 
designating  it,  may  take  such  lot,  to  be  held  and  used  only  for  the 
purposes  aforesaid,  and  when  such  school-house  as  is  required  of 
the  town  or  district,  has  ceased  to  be  thereon  for  two  years,  it 
shall  revert  to  the  owner,  his  heirs,  or  assigns. 

Sect.  29.  If  the  owner  is  aggrieved  at  the  location  of  the  lot,  or 
the  damages  awarded,  he  may  within  one  year  thereafter,  apply  to 
the  county  commissioners,  and  have  the  matter  tried  by  a  jury, 
who  may  change  the  location  and  assess  the  damages,  and  the 
proceedings  shall  be  conducted  as  in  case  of  damages  for  laying 
out  highways.  If  the  damages  are  increased,  or  the  location 
changed,  such  town  or  district  shall  pay  the  damages  and  costs, 
otherwise  the  costs  shall  be  paid  by  the  applicant. 

Sect.  30.  A  plan  for  the  erection  or  re-construction  of  a  school- 
house  voted  by  a  district,  shall  first  be  approved  by  the  superiih 
tending  school  committee. 
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Sect.  31.  A  school  district,  at  a  legal  meeting,  may  determine 
what  proportion  of  their  school  money  shall  be  expended  for  the 
sapport  of  a  school  taught  by  a  female ;  and  their  agent  shall 
expend  it  accordingly.  But  if  one-fourth  of  the  voters  present  and 
Toting  dissent  from  the  decision  of  the  majority,  not  more  than 
one-third  shall  be  so  expended,  without  the  written  assent  of  the 
superintending  school  committee. 

Sect.  32.  When  the  school  is  kept  in  part  by  a  mistress,  and  in 
part  by  a  master,  the  district  may  determine  by  vote,  or  authorize 
the  superintending  school  committee  to  determine,  from  time  to 
time,  what  description  of  scholars  shall  attend  each. 

Sect.  33.  Each  district,  where  more  than  one  school  is  kept  at 
the  same  time,  may  choose  annually,  or  one-third  in  each  year,  a 
committee  to  determine  what  description  of  scholars  shall  attend 
each  school,  to  classify  said  scholars  and  to  transfer  them  from 
school  to  school ;  and  unless  such  election  is  for  one  year  only,  at 
their  first  meeting,  they  shall  determine  their  respective  terms  of 
office  by  lot,  and  certify  the  result  to  the  district  clerk ;  they  or 
the  district  shall  fill  vacancies  as  they  occur ;  and  they  shall  trans- 
mit a  copy  of  their  annual  report,  if  printed,  to  the  superintendent 
of  common  schools. 

Sect.  34.  A  district  may  appropriate  not  exceeding  one-tenth 
of  its  school  money  for  any  year,  to  purchase  a  school  library  and 
apparatus  for  the  use  of  the  schools  therein,  and  make  proper  rules 
for  the  preservation  and  management  thereof.  Adjacent  districts 
naay,  by  vote  of  each,  unite  for  the  purpose  aforesaid. 

SCHOOL  DISTRICTS  FORMED  FROM  TWO  OR  MORE  TOWNS, 

Sect.  35.  Two  or  more  adjoining  towns  may  concur  in  estab- 
lishing school  districts  from  parts  of  each  when  convenient,  in 
determining  their  limits,  and  in  altering  and  discontinuing  them  ; 
and  they  and  their  officers,  except  as  herein  otherwise  provided, 
may  exercise  the  powers  and  duties  relating  thereto,  that  a  town 
may  relating  to  its  own  districts.  If  such  district  has  existed 
fifteen  years,  either  town  may  disconnect  its  part,  without  the 
concurrence  of  the  others,  by  leaving  all  the  district  property  to 
belong  to  what  remains. 

Sect.  36.  The  superintending  school  committee,  municipal  offi- 
cers, assessors,  treasurer,  collector,  and  constables  of  the  town 
where  the  school-house  of  such  district  is  situated,  or  has  been 
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located,  or  where  the  school  is  kept ;  or  if  there  is  no  such  school- 
house  or  school,  said  oflBcers  of  the  oldest  town  from  which  a  part 
of  such  district  is  taken,  shall  have  all  the  powers  and  perform  all 
the  duties  relating  to  it,  that  they  have  and  perform  relating  to 
districts  wholly  in  their  own  town ;  and  such  assessors  shall  assess 
all  taxes,  voted  by  such  district,  according  to  a  valuation  made  by 
them,  uniform  throughout  the  district.  The  powers  specified  in 
section  twenty-seven,  may  be  exercised  in  such  district  by  the 
concurrent  votes  of  said  towns,  or  the  joint  acts  of  the  municipal 
oflScers  or  superintending  school  committees  thereof,  and  applica- 
tion shall  be  made  to  each  of  them  accordingly.  The  provisions 
of  sections  twenty-eight  and  twenty-nine  shall  also  apply  to  such 
districts. 

Sect.  37.     The  assessors  of  each  town  from  which  a  part  of  such 
district  is  taken,  shall  annually  apportion  to  it  a  share  of  the  school 
money  of  their  town,  according  to  the  number  of  scholars  in  such . 
districts  living  in  their  town. 

Sect.  38.  Such  district  shall  annually  choose  its  agent,  and  his 
contracts  shall  bind  each  town  in  proportion  to  and  not  exceeding 
the  amount  which  it  is  required  to  pay  to  him  as  aforesaid ;  and  all 
agents  and  officers  thereof  shall  have  the  same  powers  and  privi- 
leges and  perform  the  same  duties  as  in  districts  wholly  in  one 
town. 

ASSESSMENT    AND    COLLECTION    OF    MONEY     RAISED   OB 
BORROWED    BY   DISTRICTS. 

Sect.  39.  When  a  district  votes  to  raise  money  for  any  legal 
purposes,  its  clerk  shall  forthwith,  or  within  the  time  prescribed 
by  the  district,  certify  the  amount  thereof  to  the  assessors  of  the 
town ;  and  within  thirty  days  after  receiving  such  certificate,  they 
shall  assess  it,  as  they  do  town  taxes,  on  the  polls  and  estates 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  district  whether  wholly  in  their  town 
or  not,  ai^  on  the  non-resident  real  estate  within,  but  not  on  any 
real  estate  without,  the  district.  They  shall  then  make  their  war- 
rant in  due  form  of  law,  directed  to  any  collector  of  their  town,  or 
of  the  district,  if  any,  if  not,  to  a  constable,  authorizing  and  re- 
quiring him  to  levy  and  collect  such  tax  and  pay  it,  within  the 
time  limited  in  the  warrant,  to  the  town  treasurer ;  and  they  shall 
give  a  certi6cate  of  the  assessment  to  such  treasurer,  and  may 
abate  such  taxes  as  in  case  of  town  taxes. 
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Sicr.  40.  The  cdkctor  mad  coaeiahkt,  tmd  Ae  iowa.  treaBorer, 
or  treasarer  and  collector,  if  oce  per?oa  cs  both,  shall  each  have 
the  same  powers  and  be  subject  to  the  same  fhtties  and  obIi^tk>QS 
relating  to  district  taxes^  as  relatingr  to  town  taxes :  and  ther  and 
the  assessors  shaO  be  allowed  bj  the  tiistnct  for  the  senrices  herein 
required,  a  co'npensatioii  proportionate  to  what  thej  receire  from 
the  town  for  similar  serrices. 

Sscr.  41.  The  money  so  raised  and  paid  shall  be  at  the  disposal 
of  the  district  committee,  provided  for  in  section  twentv-three. 

Sect.  42.  A  district,  at  a  legal  meeting  called  for  that  purpose, 
by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  voters  present  and  voting,  may  bor- 
row money  for  erecting  a  school-honse,  and  buying  a  lot  therefor, 
on  a  time  not  exceeding  ten  years,  payable  in  equal  annual  instaL 
ments,  but  for  no  other  purpose,  and  in  no  other  manner;  and 
when  they  do  so,  the  clerk  shall  forthwith  certify  such  vote  to  the 
assessors  and  treasurer  of  the  town. 

Sect.  43.  The  district  may  appoint  an  agent  or  agents  to  con- 
tract such  loan,  who  may  bind  the  district,  and  give  the  necessary 
security  therefor,  a  copy  of  which  shall  be  filed  by  him  with  the 
town  clerk,  and  entered  on  the  town  records.  The  money  thus 
procured  shall  be  received  by  the  town  treasurer,  applied  for  the 
purposes  aforesaid,  and  paid  out  in  the  same  manner  as  money 
raised  by  taxation  for  the  same  purposes. 

Sect.  44.  At  each  annual  assessment  of  town  taxes  after  such 
loan,  the  assessors  of  the  town  shall  assess  the  amount  of  the 
instalment  and  interest  for  that  year,  on  the  polls  and  estates  in 
the  district,  as  if  the  district  had  voted  to  raise  it,  and  it  shall,  in 
like  manner,  be  collected  and  paid  to  the  town  treasurer,  who  shall 
pay  each  instalment  and  interest  as  it  becomes  due,  on  demand  of 
the  owner  of  the  security. 

Sect.  45.  A  district  voting  to  raise  a  sum  of  money  exceeding 
three  hundred  dollars  under  the  provisions  hereof,  may  elect  a  col- 
lector by  ballot,  who  shall  give  bond  to  the  inhabitants  thereof, 
with  suflScient  sureties  approved  by  the  municipal  officers ;  have 
the  same  powers  and  be  subject  to  the  same  duties  and  obligations 
as  a  collector  of  town  taxes ;  and  receive  such  compensation  for 
collecting  and  paying  over  such  taxes  as  the  district  vote  at  the 
meeting  when  he  is  chosen.  The  district  clerk  shall  file  a  certified 
copy  of  his  election  with  the  town  clerk,  who  shall  record  it,  and 
such  record  shall  be  evidence  of  the  collector's  election  by  the 
district. 
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POWERS  AND  DUTIES  OF  SUPERINTENDING  SCHOOL  COM- 
MITTEES. 

Sect.  46.     Members  of  superintending  school  committees  and 
supervisors  shall  be  duly  sworn. 

Sect.  47.  Superintending  school  committees  at  their  first  meet- 
ing, shall  designate  by  lot  one  of  their  number  to  hold  oflSce  three 
years,  and  another,  two  years,  and  certify  such  designation  to  the 
town  clerk,  to  be  by  him  recorded.  The  third  member  shall  hold 
oflBce  one  year ;  and  each  member  elected  to  fill  the  place  of  one 
whose  term  expires,  shall  hold  office  three  years.  They  shall  fill 
all  vacancies  in  their  number  until  the  next  annual  town  meeting. 
Two  members  shall  constitute  a  quorum ;  but  if  there  is  but  one  in 
office,  he  may  fill  vacancies. 

Sect.  48.  Committees  elected  under  section  ten,  unless  chosen 
for  one  year  only,  shall  hold  office  and  determine  their  terms  of 
office,  as  provided  in  the  preceding  section. 

Sect.  49.  Superintending  school  committees  shall  perform  the 
following  duties : 

First — They  shall  appoint  suitable  times  and  places  for  the 
examination  of  candidates  proposing  to  teach  in  town,  and  give 
notice  thereof. 

Second — On  satisfactory  evidence  that  a  candidate  possesses  a 
good  moral  character,  and  a  temper  and  disposition  suitable  to  be 
an  instructor  of  youth,  they  shall  examine  him  in  reading,  spelling, 
writing,  English  g^'ammar,  geography,  history,  arithmetic,  and 
other  branches  usually  taught  in  public  schools,  and  particularly 
in  the  school  for  which  he  is  examined,  and  also  as  to  capacity  for 
the  government  thereof. 

Third — They  shall  give  to  each  candidate  found  competent,  a 
certificate  that  he  is  qualified  to  govern  said  school,  and  instruct 
in  the  branches  above  named,  and  such  other  branches  as  are 
necessary  to  be  taught  therein. 

Fourth — Direct  the  general  course  of  instruction,  and  what  books 
shall  be  used  in  the  schools. 

Fifth — Examine  the  several  schools,  and  inquire  into  the  regula- 
tions and  discipline  thereof,  and  the  proficiency  of  the  scholars 
therein,  for  which  purpose  one  or  more  of  the  committee  shall  visit 
each  school  at  least  twice  in  summer,  and  twice  in  winter ;  and 
use  their  influence  to  secure  the  regular  attendance  at  school  of 
the  youth  in  their  town. 

Sixth — After  due  notice  and  investigation,  they  shall  dismiss 
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unj  teacher,  although  haviog  the  requisite  certificate,  who  is  found 
incapable  or  unfit  to  teach,  or  whose  services  they  deem  unprofita- 
lle  to  the  school ;  and  give  to  said  teacher  a  certificate  of  dismis- 
sal and  of  the  reasons  Iherefor,  a  copy  of  which  they  shall  retain, 
and  immediately  notify  the  district  agent  of  such  dismissal,  which 
shall  not  deprive  the  teacher  of  compensation  for  previous  services. 

Seventh — Expel  from  a  school  any  obstinately  disobedient  and 
disorderly  scholar,  after  a  proper  investigation  of  his  behavior,  if 
found  necessary  for  the  peace  and  usefulness  of  the  school ;  and 
restore  him  on  satisfactory  evidence  of  his  repentance  and  amend- 
ment. • 

Eighih — Exclude  from  the  public  schools,  if  they  deem  expedient, 
any  person  who  is  not  vaccinated,  though  otherwise  entitled  by 
law  to  admission  thereto. 

NinUi — Direct  or  approve  in  writing  the  expenditure  of  school 
money  apportioned  to  inhabitants  not  included  in  any  district. 

Tenth — Prescribe  the  sum,  on  the  payment  of  which  persons  of 
the  required  age  resident  on  territory,  the  jurisdiction  of  which 
has  been  ceded  to  the  United  States,  included  in  or  surrounded  by 
a  school  district,  shall  be  entitled  to  attend  school  in  such  district ; 
and  when  such  territory  adjoins  two  or  more  districts,  they  shall 
designate  the  one  where  they  may  attend. 

Eleventh — Determiue  what  description  of  scholars  shall  attend 
each  school,  classify  them,  and  transfer  them  from  school  to  school, 
in  districts  where  more  than  one  school  is  kept  at  the  same  time, 
and  no  district  committee  is  elected. 

Twelfth — At  the  annual  town  meeting,  they  shall  make  a  written 
report  of  the  condition  of  the  schools  for  the  past  year,  the  profi. 
ciency  made  by  the  pupils,  and  the  success  attending  the  modes  of 
instruction  and  government  of  the  teachers ;  and  if  their  reports 
are  printed,  they  shall  transmit  a  copy  thereof  to  the  superintend- 
ent of  common  schools. 

Sect.  50.  They  shall  annually  make  out  a  statement,  containing 
the  following  particulars : 

First — The  amount  of  money  raised  and  expended  for  the  sup- 
port of  schools,  designating  what  part  is  raised  by  taxes,  and  what 
part  from  other  funds,  and  how  such  funds  accrued. 

Second — The  number  of  school  districts,  and  parts  of  districts  in 
their  town. 

Third — The  number  of  children  between  four  and  twenty-one 
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years  of  age,  belonging  to  their  town  in  each  district,  on  the  first 
day  of  April  preceding. 

Fourth — The  number  of  such  children  who  reside  on  islands,  or 
in  any  other  part  of  the  town  not  in  any  district. 

Fifth — The  whole  number,  and  the  average  number  of  scholars 
attending  the  summer  schools ;  the  whole  number  and  the  average 
number  of  scholars  attending  the  winter  schools. 

Sixth — The  average  length  of  the  summer  schools  in  weeks ;  the 
average  length  of  the  winter  schools  in  weeks ;  the  average  length 
of  the  schools  for  the  year. 

Seventh — The  number  of  male  teachers  and  the  number  of  female 
teachers  employed  in  the  public  schools  during  any  part  of  the  year. 

Eightli — The  wages  of  male  teachers  per  month,  and  the  wages 
of  female  teachers  per  week,  exclusive  of  board. 

Ninth — ^They  shall  give  in  their  returns,  full  and  complete  an- 
swers to  the  inquiries  contained  in  the  blank  forms  furnished  them 
under  the  provisions  of  law ;  certify  that  such  statement  is  true 
and  correct,  according  to  their  best  knowledge  and  belief;  and 
transmit  it  to  the  office  of  the  secretary  of  state,  on  or  before  the 
first  day  of  April  in  each  year.  When  by  reason  of  removal, 
resignation  or  death,  but  one  member  of  the  committee  remains, 
he  shall  make  said  returns. 

Sect.  61.  If  any  parent,  master  or  guardian,  after  notice  from 
the  teacher  of  a  school  that  a  child  under  his  care  is  deficient  of 
the  necessary  school  books,  refuses  or  neglects  to  furnish  such 
child  with  the  books  required,  the  superintending  school  commit- 
tee, on  being  notified  thereof  by  the  teacher,  shall  furnish  them  at 
the  expense  of  the  town ;  and  such  expense  may  be  added  to  the 
next  town  tax  of  the  parent,  master  or  guardian. 

Sect.  52.  Superintending  school  committees  and  supervisors 
shall  be  paid  for  their  services,  on  satisfying  the  municipal  officers 
that  they  have  made  the  returns  to  the  secretary  of  state  required 
by  law,  one  dollar  a  day  and  all  necessary  travelling  expenses,  and 
no  more  unless  ordered  by  the  town. 

POWERS  AND  DUTIES  OF  SCHOOL  AGENTS. 

Sect.  63.  Each  school  agent  elected  by  the  town  or  district, 
shall  be  duly  sworn  by  the  moderator,  town  or  district  clerk,  or  a 
justice  of  the  peace,  and  continue  in  office  one  year,  and  until 
another  is  chosen  and  qualified  in  his  stead ;  and  his  duties  and 
powers  shall  be  as  follows : 


trict  meetinj^  fix*  tke  c^c«o^  ^oi  w  ^i^au  w4  &Nr  s^«)m^  ><tMJ^vy^t«(^  >^\ 

caosmg  notice  to  be  p^ra  a$  prorisi^fsi  ia  ;ht*  o^a^^^^ivn: 

Secomi— To  emploT  :esiclier«  tR>r  hi*  vtwinov  nvw.  mV  v^xV^^w 
pboed  at  his  diqwsil  for  the  piupo«o. 

Third — From  the  sacie  means.  to|>r\nMo  Ait^l  *^\vl  vj^cvx,^*  Vi^s\n* 
8aiy  for  the  schools,  and  make  repairs  w|h>u  thi^  ll^*^^,sK^  ^>»^«iv*sv*  ^v^ 
oatbuildiDgs,  and  insurtUicc  if  the  di^lrioi  iixx  dii^vi .  ^m  ^sn  ^^^^\v^ 
than  one-tenth  of  the  money  recoivtHl  tWui  \\\^  \\y\\  w^  *\sa\\  >v  vA 
pended  for  such  repairs  in  one  year,  oxoIwhIvo  \\(  \\\\A  ^\\s\  \\\>\\\^\^s^ 

Fourth — Before  the  commcncomont  of  »  lonii  \*l  h^Us^^l.  i%^  ^^\v^ 
^written  notice  to  some  member  of  tlio  MuporiuloiuhM^  >|\>iu^^xl  vwvn^ 
mittee,  when  it  is  to  commence,  whothor  U\  W  ko|^i  l\>  ^  ^\^9^Ivnh 
or  mistress,  and  how  long  it  is  oxpootoil  to  oomiimo 

Fifth — ^To  return  to  tlio  municipal  urtlooii*,  \\\\\\\  Us  \\\\^  \'\\\\\^S^\\\\ 
of  his  term  of  service,  an  account  of  UU  i)(!i«iul  i:k|M  luluuu-t*  \\\\\\ 
the  necessary  vouchers  therefor. 

Sixth — To  return  to  Die  usseHHorM  in  \\\o  iinMilh  »>t  \\n\\.  m\\\\\ 
ally,  a  certified  list  of  the  chiidron  in  liiH  iti»tritM  liDiut  i:h  u>m  iA\\\\ 
twenty-one  years  of  ago  aH  they  t^xintiui  dh  thn  U\f*\  ila.>  i>l  ;itUv| 
month,  exclusive  of  th(iHe  CO  III  ill  j4f  fiom  otliui  jiluirti.  wluii*  llu-i 
belong,  to  attend  any  (:olle;^e  or  aiaiioiiiy,  nr  lu  lal»i»v  lu  au)  luv 
tory  therein. 

Sect.  54.  Each  scliool  a^out  wiliiiii  (iiu  ytai  lot  uliuli  lu:  la 
chosen,  shall  expend  tli'.-  moiK^y  aiiijoiliojied  lu  liit>  liibUu  (,  li>i  \Um 
support  of  schools  therein  taut<'iit  by  ijii»(nii.'ti)iti  iliil>  ijiuililU-il ; 
and  if  he  refuses  or  im  ;^hM;tH  so  to  d^j,  an  fur  ud  |utti  (u  ahh^  llio 
municipal  officers,  on  (:(>tiipluiiil  of  u,iiy  iiiiiuiiit^iit  I'i  iln-  tiihttii:!. 
and  after  due  notice  uiid  iiivtistiguiioU;  juuy  uppojjit  a  r|ii  t:ial  ui^tuU 
to  expend  the  money  :  wiio  shuii  he  duly  bwunj,  havi  ail  ihu  pow- 
ers and  perform  all  tii<'  duti<:«  of  bciiool  agtint  iui  t^uui  ili&ltjct. 
Any  money  received  b>  u  b<jh<Joi  u^int  for  tlio  iit^c  ol  ihi*  dirtUict, 
and  not  appropriated  hv  him  Uj  tyuch  anL'  dining  hie.  l.-uu  oi"  nlUce, 
or  before  tho  appointnujut  <it'  u  special  aj^cni,  Jauy  ht;  ri'LiiVorud 
from  him  in  an  action  of  thf  4:am'  in  the  uiiuu-  of  tin-  Luvvn  or  dibUict. 

Sect.  55.  If  any  agent  m^Klctilti  t«j  givn  wrilUuj  in>tii«.'  to  Uie 
superintending  school  «  ouiniittcf,  when  any  bdiuol  in  hit*  district 
is  to  commence,  wlieth<  r  it  is  to  he  ktjpt  by  u  niasUi  or  iJiistress, 
and  how  long  it  is  <*xj'<.<;ted  to  coatiauc,  lie  shall  forlifit  one  dollar 
for  each  day  the  school  is  lnip<  before  such  notict*  is  given. 
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DUTIES    AND   QUALIFICATIONS    OF    IN8TRUCTOB8. 

Sect.  66.  Every  teacher  of  a  public  school  shall  keep  a  school 
register,  containing  the  names  of  all  the  scholars,  who  enter  the 
school,  their  ages,  the  date  of  each  scholar's  entering  and  leaving, 
the  number  of  days  each  attended,  ihe  length  of  the  school,  ^ 
teacher's  wages,  a  list  of  text  books  used,  and  all  other  facts  re- 
quired by  the  blank  form  furnished  under  the  provisions  of  law ; 
such  register  ^hall  at  all  times  be  open  to  the  inspection  of  the 
school  committee,  and  be  returned  to  them  at  the  close  of  the 
school.  No  teacher  shall  be  entitled  to  pay  for  his  services,  until 
the  register  of  his  school,  properly  filled  up,  completed,  and  signed, 
is  deposited  with  the  school  committee,  or  with  a  person  designate^ 
by  them  to  receive  it. 

Sect.  57.  The  presidents,  professors,  and  tutors  of  colleges,  the 
preceptors  and  teachers  of  academies,  and  all  other  instructors  of 
youth,  in  public  or  private  institutions,  shall  use  their  best  endeav- 
ors to  impress  on  the  minds  of  the  children  and  youth  committed 
to  their  care  and  instruction,  the  principles  of  morality  and  justice, 
and  a  sacred  regard  for  truth ;  love  of  country,  humanity,  and  a 
universal  benevolence ;  sobriety,  industry,  and  frugality  ;  chastity, 
moderation,  and  temperance ;  and  all  other  virtues,  which  are  the 
ornaments  of  human  society ;  and  to  lead  those  under  their  care, 
as  their  ages  and  capacities  admit,  into  a  particular  understanding 
of  the  tendency  of  such  virtues  to  preserve  and  perfect  a  repub- 
lican constitution,  and  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty,  and  promote 
their  future  happiness  ;  and  the  tendency  of  the  opposite  vices,  to 
slavery,  degration,  and  ruin. 

Sect.  58.  Any  person  who  teaches  a  district  school  without 
first  obtaining  a  certificate  from  the  superintending  school  commit- 
tee of  the  town,  shall  forfeit  not  exceeding  the  sum  contracted  for 
his  daily  wages,  for  each  day  he  so  teaches,  and  shall  be  barred 
from  receiving  any  pay  therefor ;  and  no  certificate  shall  be  valid 
for  more  than  one  year  without  the  approval  of  the  superintending 
school  committee  annually  endorsed  thereon. 

SCHOOLS    IN    PLANTATIONS    ORGANIZED    FOR    ELECTION 

PURPOSES* 

Sect.  59.  Plantations  organized  for  election  purposes  have  the 
same  powers  and  liabilities  as  towns,  for  the  formation  of  distaicts, 
electing  committees  or  supervisors,  treasurers,  collectors,  and 
school  agents,  and  for  raising,  assessing  and  collecting  school 
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money,  not  exceeding  one  dollar  for  each  inhabitant,  to  be  appor- 
tioned and  expended  as  in  towns ;  and  the  districts  therein  shall 
elect  schoQl  district  oflScers,  whose  powers  and  duties  shall  be  the 
same  as  those  of  like  oflScers  in  towns. 

Sect.  60.  School  district  meetings  shall  be  called  by  the  assess- 
ors of  the  plantation,  on  the  written  application  of  three  or  more 
legal  voters  in  the  district,  stating  the  reasons  and  objects  thereof, 
and  notice  shall  be  given  as  for  meetings  in  town  districts. 

Sect.  61.  Such  districts,  at  meetings  called  for  the  purpose, 
may  raise  money  and  choose  committees  to  hire,  buy  or  build  a 
school-house  for  their  use ;  and  the  plantation  assessors  shall  make 
a  valuation  of  the  real  and  personal  estate  in  the  district,  whether 
owned  by  residents  or  not,  exclusive  of  wild  lands,  and  assess  the 
money  so  raised  on  the  polls  and  estates,  and  commit  the  tax  to 
the  collector,  who  shall  collect  it  and  pay  it  to  the  treasurer^ 

SUPERINTENDENT    OF    COJHJHON    SCHOOLS,    AND    COUNTY 
CONVENTIONS   OF   TEACHERS. 

Sect.  62.  The  governor  and  council  shall  appoint  a  superin- 
tendent of  common  schools,  who  shall  be  duly  sworn,  and  continue 
in  office  three  years  or  during  the  pleasure  of  the  executive ;  and 
when  a  vacancy  occurs,  a  new  appointment  shall  be  made  for  a 
like  term. 

Sect.  63.  The  superintendent  shall  devote  his  time  to  the  im- 
provement of  common  schools  and  the  promotion  of  the  general 
interests  of  education  in  this  state.  He  shall  carefully  investigate 
the  operation  of  our  school  laws ;  collect  information  in  regard  to 
the  arrangement  of  school  districts,  the  location  and  construction 
of  school-houses,  and  the  use  of  the  best  school  apparatus ;  consult 
and  advise  with  superintending  school  committees  on  the  selection 
of  text  books  adapted  to  the  wants  of  schools,  and  on  the  methods 
of  ascertaining  the  qualifications  of  teachers,  and  of  visiting  and 
examining  schools ;  inquire  into  the  most  approved  modes  of  teach- 
ing, and  the  best  means  of  training  and  qualifying  teachers  for 
their  duties ;  examine  the  returns  made  by  superintending  school 
committees  to  the  office  of  the  secretary  of  state,  and  obtain  from 
them  such  fietcts  and  statistics  as  may  be  useful,  and  in  general, 
procure  information  from  every  available  source  for  the  improve- 
ment of  common  schools. 

Sect.  64.    By  correspondence  with  teachers,  school  officers,  and 
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others,  and  by  public  addresses  from  time  to  time  in  different  parts 
of  the  state,  he  shall  endeavor  to  disseminate  the  information  he 
has  acquired,  and  awaken  a  more  general  interest  in  public  edaca- 
tion. 

Sect.  65.  He  shall  prepare  blank  forms  for  all  returns  required 
by  law,  or  deemed  by  him  necessary,  to  be  made  by  school  ofiBcere 
and  teachers,  which  shall  be  printed  and  distributed  by  the  secre- 
tary of  state  to  the  superintending  school  committees  on  the  fim 
day  of  October,  annually. 

Sect.  66.  He  shall  annually,  prior  to  the  session  of  the  legisla- 
ture,  make  a  report  to  the  governor  and  council  of  the  result  of 
his  inquiries  and  investigations,  and  of  the  fietcts  obtained  from 
the  school  returns,  with  such  suggestions  and  recommendations 
as  in  his  judgment  will  best  promote  the  improvement  of  common 
Bchoola. 

Sect.  67.  He  ahaU  receive  a  salary  of  twelve  hundred  doUars, 
quarterly,  and  render  an  account  of  his  traveling  arid  otJier  necessary 
expenses  to  the  governor  and  council,  to  be  by  them  audited  and  paid 
out  of  the  treasury  of  state. 

Sect.  68.  He  shall  annually  hold  in  each  county  a  teachers^  conven- 
tion, to  continue  in  session  one  week  at  least;  give  due  notice  thereof 
to  all  teachers  and  persons  proposing  to  become  such,  and  invite  (heir 
attendance.  He  shall  attend  and  have  charge  of  each  convention,  and 
employ  suitable  instructors  and  lecturers  to  give  instruction  and  ad- 
dresses, vn(h  the  view  to  aid  the  tea^chers  and  qualifying  themselves  for 
a  more  successful  discharge  of  their  duties. 

Sect.  69.  To  defray  the  expenses  of  the  conventions,  two  thousand 
dollars  shaU  be  annually  appropriated,  to  be  expended  by  the  super- 
intendent, who  shall  render  an  account  thereof  to  the  governor  and 
council  to  be  examined  and  audited  by  them, 

PENAL  PROVISIONS  AFFECTING  SCHOOLS. 

Sect.  70.  All  forfeitures  arising  under  this  chapter  not  other- 
wise provided  for,  may  be  recovered  by  indictment,  and  shall  be 
paid  into  ihe  treasury  of  the  town  where  they  were  incurred,  for 
the  support  of  schools  therein,  in  addition  to  the  amount  required 
by  law  to  be  raised ;  but  the  costs  of  prosecution  shall  be  paid  into 
the  county  treasury ;  and  if  any  town  neglects  for  one  year,  so  to 
expend  such  money,  it  shall  forfeit  a  sum  equal  thereto,  to  the  use 
of  any  person  suing  therefor  in  an  action  of  debt. 
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Sect.  71.  If  any  person,  whether  he  is  a  scholar  or  not,  enters 
any  school-house  or  any  other  place  of  instruction  during  or  out  of 
school  hours,  while  the  teacher  or  any  pupil  is  there,  and  wilfully 
interrupts  or  disturbs  the  teacher  or  pupils  by  loud  speaking,  rude 
or  indecent  behavior,  signs,  or  gestures ;  or  wilfully  interrupts  a 
school  by  prowling  about  the  building,  making  noises,  throwing 
missiles  at  the  school-house,  or  in  any  way  disturbing  the  school, 
he  shall  forfeit  not  less  than  two,  nor  more  than  twenty  dollars,  to 
be  recovered  as  aforesaid,  or  by  complaint  before  a  justice  of  the 
peace. 

Sect.  72.  If  ^|minor  injures  or  aids  in  injuring  any  school-house, 
out-buildings,  utensils  or  appurtenances  belonging  thereto ;  defaces 
the  walls,  benches,  seats,  or  other  parts  of  said  buildings  by  marks, 
cuts  or  otherwise ;  or  injures  or  destroys  any  property  belonging 
to  a  school  district,  such  district  by  its  agent  or  committee,  may 
recover  of  its  parent  or  guardian,  in  an  action  of  debt,  double  the 
amount  of  damages  occasioned  thereby. 

STATE  SCHOOL  FUNDS. 

Sect.  73.  The  treasurer  of  state  shall  keep  a  separate  account 
of  all  moneys  received  from  the  sales  of  lands  appropriated  for  the 
support  of  schools  in  this  state,  or  from  the  notes  taken  therefor, 
and  of  any  other  moneys  appropriated  for  the  same  purpose ;  and 
such  sum  shall  constitute  a  permanent  school  fund,  which  may  be 
put  at  interest  as  the  legislature  directs.  A  sum  equal  to  six  per 
cent,  of  the  amount  of  such  fund,  and  also  all  money  received  by 
the  state  from  the  tax  on  banks,  shall  be  annually  appropriated  to 
the  support  of  common  sclyaols,  and  distributed  among  the  several 
towns  according  to  the  number  of  children  therein  between  four 
and  twenty-one  years  of  age. 

Sect.  74.  The  secretary  of  state  shall,  on  the  first  day  of  May, 
notify  the  school  committees  of  any  towns,  whose  returns  were  not 
received  at  his  oflSce  in  April;  and  shall  annually  ascertain,  on  the 
first  day  of  June,  the  number  of  children  between  four  and  twenty- 
one  years  of  age  in  the  towns  from  which  returns  are  received,  and 
furnish  a  list  thereof  to  the  state  treasurer. 

Sect.  75.  The  treasurer  shall,  immediately  after  the  first  day  of 
June,  apportion  to  the  towns  all  state  school  funds  for  the  year 
according  to  such  list.  The  number  of  scholars  belonging  to  a 
town  from  which  a  return  has  not  been  received,  shall  be  reckoned^ 
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by  takiug  the  number  used  as  the  basis  of  the  last  apportionment, 
and  deducting  all  scholars  set  off  to  other  towns,  or  incorporated 
into  a  new  town  within  a  year,  and  one-tenth  of  the  remainder,  and 
the  residue  shall  be  the  basis  of  the  new  apportionment.  Immedi- 
ately after  making  the  apportionment,  the  treasurer  shall  notify 
each  town  of  its  proportion  ;  which  shall  not  be  paid  to  any  town 
that  has  not  made  return  for  the  year,  until  it  is  made  to  the  secre- 
tary of  state. 

PROVISIONS  RESPECTING  LITERARY  INSTITUTIONS, 

Sect.  76.  The  presidents  of  colleges  in  this  state  are  removable 
at  the  pleasure  of  the  trustees  and  overseers,  whose  concurrence  is 
necessary  for  their  election. 

Sect.  77.  No  officer  of  a  college  shall  receive  as  perquisites  any 
fees  paid  for  a  diploma  or  medical  degree  conferred  by  such  col- 
lege, but  they  shall  be  paid  inte  the  treasury  for  the  use  of  the 
college. 

Sect.  78.  If' an  innholder,  confectioner,  or  keeper  of  a  shop, 
boarding  house,  or  livery  stable,  gives  credit  for  food,  drink,  or 
horse  or  carriage  hire  to  any  pupil  of  a  college  or  literary  institu- 
tion in  violation  of  ite  rules,  or  without  the  consent  of  ite  president 
or  other  officer  authorized  thereto  by  ite  government,  he  shall  for- 
feit a  sum  equal  to  the  amount  so  credited,  whether  it  has  been 
paid  or  not,  to  be  recovered  in  action  of  debt  by  the  treasurer  of 
such  institution,  half  to  its  use,  and  half  to  the  use  of  the  town 
where  it  is  located ;  and  no  person  shall  be  licensed  by  the  munici- 
pal officers  for  any  of  said  employmente,  if  it  appears  that  within 
the  preceding  year  he  had  given  credit  contrary  to  ihe  provisions 
hereof.  * 
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Additions  akd  Amkbtdioxts  madi  sinck  ths  Gskksal  Bctisiok  ik 

1857. 


An  aei  rdating  to  the  aimiuJ  sehoid  reiiinis,  uid  the  distrilmtioii  of  the  stftte  school 

Ainds. 

Be  it  enaded  by  (he  Senate  and  House  of  BepresentaHves  in  Legis- 
lature assembled t  as  follows : 

SscnoN  1.  The  superintending  school  committees  or  supervisors 
of  the  several  cities,  towns  and  plantations,  shall  make  their  annnal 
school  returns  now  required  by  law,  into  the  office  of  the  secretary 
of  state,  on  the  first  day  of  May,  and  shall  give  the  number  of 
scholars  as  they  existed  on  the  first  day  of  April,  preceding. 

Sect.  2.  The  secretary  of  state  shall,  on  the  first  day  of  June, 
notify  the  school  committees  of  any  towns  whose  returns  were  not 
received  at  his  office  in  May,  and  shall  annually  ascertain  on  the 
first  day  of  July,  the  number  of  children  between  four  and  twenty- 
one  years  of  age,  in  the  towns  £rom  which  returns  are  received, 
and  furnish  a  list  thereof  to  the  state  treasurer,  and  the  treasurer 
shall  immediately  on  the  first  day  of  July  apportion  to  the  towns 
all  state  school  funds  for  the  year,  according  to  such  list,  and  in 
the  manner  prescribed  in  section  seventy-five  chapter  eleven  of  the 
revised  statutes. 

Sect.  3.  All  acts  and  part  of  acts  inconsistent  with  this  act  are 
hereby  repealed. 

[Approved  Febnuury  IS,  1859.] 

This  act  amends  sections  74  and  75  of  the  general  school  law. 
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An  ftct  providing  for  the  distribution  of  the  annoftl  school  blanks  and  regjiaten. 

Be  it  enacted  by  Ihe  Senate  and  House  of  Bepresentativea  in  Legis- 
lature assembled,  as  follows : 

Section  1.  The  secretary  of  state,  on  the  first  day  of  March  in 
each  year,  shall  forward  to  the  superintendiDg  school  committee 
of  the  several  cities,  towns  and  plantations,  blanks  for  the  annaal 
school  return,  and  registers  for  the  school  year  commencing  on  the 
first  day  of  April  following. 

Sect.  2.  All  acts  and  parts  of  actis  inconsistent  with  this  act  are 
hereby  repealed. 

[Approved  April  2,  1859.] 


Normal  School  Act  of  Mabch  20,  1860. 

An  act  providing  for  Normal  Schools  in  the  several  connties,  and  repealing  the  set 
providing  for  county  conventions  of  teachers. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Bepresentatives  in  Legis- 
lature assembled,  as  follows : 

Section  1 .  The  sum  of  eighteen  hundred  dollars  is  hereby  appro- 
priated^ and  hereafter  the  sum  of  thirty-six  hundred  dollars  shall 
be  annually  appropriated  for  Normal  Schools ;  and  from  the  same, 
the  sum  of  one  hundred  dollars  on  the  first  day  of  September  next, 
and  thereafter  on  the  first  day  of  January  in  each  year,  the  sum  of 
two  hundred  dollars  shall  be  paid  by  the  treasurer  of  state  upon 
the  conditions  hereinafter  provided ;  to  the  trustees  or  agents  of 
the  following  seminaries  and  academies,  viz :  £lliot  Academy,  Lim- 
erick Academy,  Foxcroft  Academy,  Bloomfield  Academy,  Freedom 
Academy,  Farmington  Academy,  Washington  Academy,  Newcastle 
Academy,  Paris  Hill  Academy,  Bath  Academy,  Hampden  Academy, 
Thomaston  Academy,  Presque  Isle  Academy,  Maine  Wesleyan 
Seminary,  Maine  State  Seminary,  East  Maine  Conference  Seminary, 
Brid^ton  Academy,  Yarmouth  Academy.  Those  only  of  the  above 
mentioned  academies  and  seminaries  shall  receive  of  the  treasurer 
of  the  State  the  said  sums,  who  shall,  on  or  before  the  first  day  of 
August  next,  file  in  the  office  of  the  secretary  of  state,  a  written 
acceptance  of  the  provisions  of  this  act,  with  all  its  directions, 
conditions  and  limitations,  and  also  a  certificate  from  the  superin- 
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tendent  of  common  Bchools  that  he  believoB  the  money  wiD  be 
£athfallj  appropriated  accoFding  to  the  direction  of  this  act. 

Sect.  1.  A  normal  school  in  each  academy  during  the  spring 
and  fall  terms  shall  be  kept,  and  each  term  shall  not  be  less  than 
eleven  weeks,  the  first  commencing  with  the  fall  term  of  this  year. 
The  boards  of  trustees  or  agents  aforesaid,  shall  give  public  notice 
in  some  newspaper  in  the  county,  at  least  three  weeks  successiyely, 
before  the  commencement  of  each  term.  Suitable  and  qualified 
teachers  shall  be  employed,  and  good  accommodations  procured 
for  at  least  fifty  pupils. 

Sect.  3.  A  committee  appointed  by  the  trusieea  of  each  academy 
shall  examine  in  (he  various  branches  of  education  taught  in  the  com- 
mon  schools,  aU  pupils  who  apply  for  admission  to  the  normal  sdioola, 
and  if  in  their  opinion  the  applicant  has  such  attainments,  that  not 
more  than  two  terms  of  further  instruction,  with  diligent  application^ 
mU  qualify  him  or  her  to  become  a  teacher  of  youth,  (he  committee 
may  give  him  or  her  a  certificate  of  admission;  and  no  pupil  can  be 
admitted  without  such  a  certificate;  but  the  trustees' shall  have  a  dis- 
cretion in  the  admission  of  pupils,  and  it  shall  he  their  duly  so  to 
exercise  such  discretion,  that  an  equal  number,  regard  being  had  to 
population,  from  each  city  and  town  in  the  county,  may  be  admitted. 
For  the  spring  term  females  shall  have  the  preference  for  admission, 
and  for  the  faU  term,  males. 

Sect.  4.  Each  male  student  shall  be  required  to  pay  to  the  said 
boards  of  trustees  or  agents,  for  each  term  of  normal  instruction,  one 
dollar,  and  each  female  student  fifty  cents  upon  entering  the  school, 
which  shaU  be  in  full  for  tuition  for  said  term. 

Sect.  5.  The  superintendent  of  common  schools  shall  visit  each 
academy  during  each  term  of  the  normal  schools,  and  make  exam- 
ination of  the  course  and  character  of  the  instruction,  and  shall 
make  such  rules  and  regulations  for  the  managomont  of  the  school 
as  he  may  deem  necessary.  lie  may  proscribe  tlio  course  of  in- 
struction, and  may  notify  the  governor  and  council  of  any  failure 
of  the  academy  to  fulfil  the  conditions  of  this  act. 

Sect.  6.  Instead  of  the  salary  now  pro^nded  by  law,  the  tupantn- 
tendent  of  common  schools  shall  Im  enMM  to  receive  otui  thousand 
doUars  as  his  salary,  from  (hfi  Inmum'  t^ihe  statu,  in  quarterly  pay* 
m£nts,  on  the  first  day  of  January,  April,  July  and  Ootober,  and  not 
exceeding  four  hundred  dotlar$  ,/J>r  iMfpiwsss. 

Sect.  7.    Thq  aforesaid  boanln  of  irusUioN  ur  agotits,  at  the  close 
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of  each  term,  shall  make  full  and  complete  returns  to  the  secretary 
of  state,  as  required  hy  the  blank  forms,  which  shall  be  prepared 
by  the  superintendent  of  common  schools,  and  furnished  by  the 
secretary  of  state. 

Sbct.  8.  If  any  academy  shall  &0  to  accept  the  provisions  of 
this  act,  or  shall  fail  to  fulfil  the  provisions  of  the  same,  the  gov- 
ernor  with  the  advice  of  the  superintendent,  may  designate  some 
other  academy  in  the  county,  and  it  shall  be  entitled^  instead  of  the 
academy  which  has  failed  to  accept  or  fulfil  the  conditions  of  this 
act,  to  the  said  sum  of  two  hundred  dollars  annually,  and  be  sub- 
ject to  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

Sect.  9.     Sections  sixtynseven,  sixty-eight  and  sixty-nine  of  chap- 
ter eleven  of  the  revised  statutes  are  hereby  repealed. 
[ApproYed  Bfareh  20,  I860.] 


Amendments  to  the  Normal  School  Act. 

An  act  to  amend  *<  an  act  proTiding  for  noraud  sehools  in  the  aeYoral  oountieB," 
approTed  March  twentieth,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixtjr. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hoxise  (f  Bepresentaiives  in  Legis- 
lature assembled,  as  follows : 

Section  1.  The  two  hundred  dollars  provided  by  said  act  to  be 
paid  to  the  agents  of  the  several  schools  on  the  first  day  of  January, 
shall  be  paid  in  instalments  of  one  hundred  dollars  each  on  the 
first  days  of  May  and  November  annually,  on  certificate  of  the 
superintendent  of  schools  that  said  institutions  have  faithfully 
complied  with  the  conditions  of  the  act  as  hereby  amended. 

Sect.  2.  Each  term  of  normal  instruction  shall  continue  ten 
weeks. 

Sect.  3.  The  superintendent  shall  prescribe  such  quaUfications 
for  admission  to  these  school  as  shall  enable  the  students  to  pur- 
sue their  subsequent  course  with  uniformity  and  success,  and  the 
committee  of  the  trustees  shall  issue  certificates  of  admission  to 
such  applicants  as  shall  sustain  a  satisfactory  examination  in  the 
branches  required  upon  the  conditions  provided  in  the  act  to  which 
this  is  an  amendment. 

Sect.  4.  Each  student  shall  pay  for  instruction  in  the  normal 
course  the  sum  of  three  dollars  per  term. 
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Sect.  5.  Should  tiie  inBtitution  designated  as  the  normal  school 
for  any  county  &il  to  fulfil  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and  should 
no  other  school  in  the  county  be  selected  in  its  place,  the  superin- 
tendent is  hereby  authorized  to  hold  a  normal  institute  not  exceed- 
ing ten  days,  at  any  suitable  place  in  said  county ;  provided,  he 
shall  receive  satisfactory  assurances  that  not  less  than  one  hundred 
Btadents  desire  to  attend  the  same ;  and  he  may  draw  the  amount 
appropriated  for  the  normal  school  of  such  county,  to  defray  the 
expenses  of  said  institute. 

Sect.  6.  AU  parts  of  the  original  act  inconsistent  with  this  act 
are  hereby  repealed. 

[ApproTea  FebroMy  28,  1861.] 


An  set  to  amend  diapter  eleven  of  the  reTiaed  statatee  relating  to  oommoii  aohoolf. 

Be  it  enacted  by  (he  Senate  and  ffotise  of  Bepreaentatives  in  Legis- 
lature assembled f  as  follows :  -^ 

Sect.  1.  Sections  seventeen  and  eighteen  of  the  eleventh  chap- 
ter of  the  revised  statutes  are  hereby  amended  by  inserting  in  each 
section  after  the  words  "municipal  oflScers,"  the  words,  or  any 
justice  of  the  peace. 

Sect.  2.  Section  twenty-six  of  said  chapter  is  hereby  amended 
by  adding  to  said  section  the  words,  and  any  school  district  main- 
taining graded  schools  may  raise  money  for  the  support  of  its 
schools  as  provided  in  this  section  for  districts  composed  of  two  or 
more  districts.  9 

Sect.  3.  Section  forty-nine  of  said  chapter  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  of  the  twelfth  item  of  said  section  the  words  "if  their 
reports  are  printed." 

Sect.  4.  Section  sixty-seven  of  said  chapter  is  amended  by  sub- 
stituting for  said  section  the  words  following:  lie  shall  receive 
a  salary  of  ten  hundred  dollars,  and  for  traveling  and  other  ex- 
penses the  sum  of  five  hundred  dollars,  to  be  paid  quarterly  on  the 
first  days  of  April,  July,  October  and  January. 

Sect.  5.  Section  six  of  the  normal  school  act,  approved  March 
twentieth,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty,  is  hereby  repealed. 

[ApproTed  Blaroh  16,  1861.] 
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An  act  in  aid  of  schools  in  the  Madawaska  tatiiary. 

Be  it  enacted  by  (he  Senate  and  Hoxise  of  BepresentoHves  in  LegU- 
laiure  assembled,  as  follows : 

Sect.  1.  The  five  thousand  dollars  retained  in  the  state  treasoiy 
for  the  benefit  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Madawaska  territory  as 
their  share  of  the  surplus  revenue,  distributed  to  the  inhabitants  • 
of  this  state  in  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  thirty-seven,  shall 
remain  in  the  treasury  as  a  permanent  fund  for  the  support  of 
schools  in  said  territory. 

Sect.  2.  The  governor  and  council  are  hereby  constitnted 
trustees  of  said  fund,  and  they  are  hereby  authorized  and  in- 
structed to  pay  out  and  expend  in  said  territory  the  sum  of  three 
hundred  dollars  annually  for  the  purpose  named  in  the  first  section 
of  this  act,  in  such  sums  and  at  such  times  as  in  their  discretion 
they  may  deem  fit  and  proper. 

Sect.  3.  The  above  sum  of  three  hundred  dollars  annually  shall 
be  in  full  satisfaction  for  any  and  all  claims  which  the  inhabitants 
of  said  territory  Lave  upon  the  state  by  reason  of  the  aforesaid 
surplus  revenue. 

^    [ApproTcd  March  15,  1861.] 


ResolTe  relating  to  school  books. 

Whereas,  the  inhabitants  of  this  state  are  subjected  to  a  heavy 

expense   and  to  various  other   inconveniences  by  the  frequent 

Ibhanges  made  in  the  text  books  used  in  our  public  schools,  and 

whereas  this  want  of  uniformity  and  permanency  interferes  with 

the  best  progress  of  public  education,  therefore 

Besolved,  That  the  superintendent  of  common  schools  be  in- 
structed to  make  special  examination  of  this  whole  subject,  and 
present  the  result  of  his  inquiries  in  his  next  annual  report,  with  a 
view  to  such  future  legislation  as  may  be  deemed  expedient. 

[ApproTed  March  7,  1861. 
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COMMON    SCHOOI^. 
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COMMON   SCHOOLS. 
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T^BLE   III. 


A  GRADUATED  TABLE,  showing  the  amount  of  School  Xonef 
raised  per  Scholar,  in  the  different  towns ;  the  ratio  of  the  a¥erage 
attendance  to  the  whole  nnmber  of  Scholars  ;  the  per  cent*  of  School 
Money  raised  in  each  town  in  proportion  to  its  valuation,  expresaed 
in  mills  and  tenths  ;  and  the  rank  of  the  several  towns,  in  the  three 
items. 
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Stoneham,    -        -        -        - 

1  37 

32 

.44 

22 

5.9 

91 

86!Waterborough,     - 

1  36 

29 

.47 

40 

4.1 

106 

86|Mexico,        -        -        .        - 

1  36 

24 

.52 

61 

3.0 

86Bingham,      ...        - 

1  36 

39 

.37 

40 

4.1 

108 

8T:No.  21,  Middle  Division,      - 

1  35 

12 

.64 

51 

8.0 

98 

87:81.  Albans,  .        -        -        - 

1  35 

22 

.64 

43 

3.8 

97 

87|Swanville,     -        .        -        - 

1  35 

24 

.62 

85 

4.6 

135 

87;Cutler.          .... 

1  35 

25 

.61 

17 

6.5 

106;  87iPenob8cot,   -       -        -       - 

1  35 

24 

.62 

83 

4.8 

105 

SSSomerville,  .        -        -        - 

1  34 

46 

.81 

30 

6.1 

107 

8S;StOW, 

1  34 

35 

.41 

40 

4.1 

144 

88 

Charlotte,     -        -        .        - 

1  34 

32 

.44 

29 

6.2 

109   89 

Dixfield,       -    •   - 

1  33 

15 

.61 

54 

2.7 

89 

Corinna,        ,        -        -        . 

1  33 

26 

.60 

88 

4.3 

89 

Bowerbank,  ^        -        -        - 
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36 

.40 

16 

6.7 

89 
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1  33 

39 

.37 
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1  33 

24 

.62 
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1  33 
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41 
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61 
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1  31 

26 
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1  31 

15 
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6.9 
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1  31 

20 

.66 

31 

6!0, 

91 
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30 

.36 
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26 
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42 

3.9 
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APPENDIX.  OT 


Expenses  of  Maikb  Scholars  abroad. 

In  the  blanks  issued  to  the  several  towns  last  spring,  was  tiiiB 
•question,  in  substance :  "  How  much  money  has  been  paid  by  citi- 
izens  of  your  town,  for  board  and  tuition  of  scholars,  at  Normal 
Schools,  Academies,  Colleges  and  Female  Seminaries  otU  of  the 
State? '' 

This  being  a  new  question,  and  the  Registers  of  the  preceding 
year  not  furnishing  any  data  for  the  reply,  most  of  the  towns  made  no 
response,  or  answered  that  they  had  no  means  of  knowing.  Sev- 
enty towns  .in  the  four  hundred  answered  the  question  ;  reporting 
as  the  aggregate  amount  paid  by  the  citizens  of  those  seventy 
towns,  $22,077  46.  I  know  that  many  of  the  towns  making  no 
answer  to  this  question  did  send  scholars  abroad.  As  nearly 
as  I  can  judge,  it  is  quite  reasonable  to  estimate  that  not  less  than 
Jijiy  thousand  dollars  were  paid,  the  last  year,  by  residents  of  ibis 
State  for  the  education  of  their  children  out  of  the  State.  By  an- 
other method  of  inquiry  I  learn  that  we  have  had  at  six  Normal  or 
Academic  Schools,  out  of  the  State,  about  sixty  pupils  at  an  ag^ 
gregate  annual  expense  of  $7450  ;  and  at  five  Female  Seminaries 
in  Massachusetts  forty-eight  pupils  at  an  annual  expense  of  $8400. 
These  items  I  gather  from  correspondence  with  a  few  leading 
schools  in  that  State.  It  is  well  known  that  many  young  ladies 
and  gentlemen  are  at  Schools  or  Colleges  elsewhere.  When  the 
full  statistics  upon  these  points  can  be  obtained,  the  whole  amount 
of  moneys  thus  carried  out  of  the  State  will  be  found  surprisingly 
large. 

The  suggestion  is  a  very  obvious  one,  that  our  own  classical  and 
female  Seminaries  should  be  so  perfected  in  their  arrangements 
and  appliances,  that  this  resort  to  foreign  Schools  would  be  deemed 
no  longer  necessary. 


Errata.  The  population  of  Presque  Isle,  Table  II,  should  read  728,  of  Van  Bo- 
ren,  616,  of  Sarsfield,  478,  of  Reed  plantation,  72,  of  Gorham,  8,258,  of  Winterport, 
2,880,  of  Danforth«  28&  The  fbotmgs  for  the  aeyeral  countiee  and  ^r  the  whob 
State  are  without  error. 
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A  Table  of  chartered  LITERARY  INSTITUTIONS  in  the  State, 


NamM  of  Institatio 

1               1 
1 

nf.        •  Where  Located. 

lacorporated. 

o 

ll 

i 

Bowdoin  College, 

.      Bmnswiek, 

jQa«  27,  ms. 

81,0l>0 

55,000 

WaierTille  College, 

.      WateryiUe, 

June  1%  1830, 

23,000 

18,000 

Hallowell  Aoademy,      . 

.     iHallowell, 

March  5,  un. 

3J0O 

3,000 

Berwick  Academy, 

.     {Soath  Berwick, 

M»r«bn,  n91, 

10,000 

10,00» 

Vryeburg  Academy, 

.      Fryeburg, 

Feb.  lU,  l-n. 

s,ooo 

5.000 

WaflhiDgion  Academy, 

.     lEast  HaehiaB, 

aiarolj  7,  IIU, 

6,fi00 

3,000 

Linooln  Academy, 

.      Newcastle, 

Frb.  23,  1801, 

3,500 

2,500 

Monmoath  Academy, 

MonmoDtb, 

Feb,  t%  1S0&, 

3,400 

3,400 

Qorham  Semicary,* 

.     Gorham^ 

March  &,  1^03^ 

23,0W 

15,000 

Hampden  Academy, 

Hampden, 

March  7, 11^03, 

2,800 

2,000 

Bluebill  Academy, 

.     BlnehiU, 

March  8,  ]§03, 

2,000 

1.000 

Hebron  Academy, 

.     Hebron, 

Feb.  10,  1804, 

1,«0D 

1,200 

Bath  Academy,      . 

.     Bath, 

March  U,  im'^. 

" 

- 

FtomingtoD  Academy^ 

Farminglon, 

Feb.  13,  imi. 

3,000 

1,500 

Bloomfaeld  Academy, 

.     Bloomidd, 

Feb,  13,  1S07, 

2,6fl0 

2,500 

WarrcD  Academy, 

.     Warren, 

Feb,  25,  iao8, 

- 

BridgtoD  Academy, 

.     North  Bridgton, 

May  8/1808, 

3,0(k0 

2,500 

Limerick  Academy, 

.      Limerick, 

Nor.  IT.  1908, 

3»&00 

3^500 

North  Yarmoath  Acade 

my,  .     lYarmoMh, 

,Feb.  4,  ISU, 

8,000 

8,000 

Oony  Female  Academy, 

.    lAagasta, 

!F*b.  ID,  lRt8, 

- 

- 

Gbioa  Academy,   . 

.     iChina, 

Jane  10,  1 8  IB, 

1,600 

1,200 

Maine  Wesleyan  Semin 

ary,  .     JKent's  Hill, 

Jaly  ?S,  1823, 

33,000 

33,000 

Foxoroft  Academy, 

.     jFozcroft, 

Jan.  ai,  1823, 

2,300 

2,300 

Anson  Academy,  . 

.     North  Anson, 

^Feb.  W,  1833, 

3,000 

1,000 

Oherrv field  Academy, 

.     'Cherryfield, 

Feb.  18,  1S^9, 

S,000 

4,300 

Alfred  Academy,  . 

.     'Alfred, 

March  3,  1839, 

KOOO 

600 

Westbrook  Seminary, 

.     j  Westbrook, 

M^Tt^h  4,  1831, 

24,050 

18,000 

Titcomb  Academy, 

.     North  Belgrade, 

Mnnih  30>1831, 

1,700 

1,300 

Eastport  Academy, 

.     iBastport, 

Jsn.  31,  114:12, 

- 

- 

St.  Albans  Academy, 

.     JHartland, 

Feb.  U,  1832, 

3,500 

2.500 

Parsonsfield  Seminary, 

.     ,N.  Parsonsfield, 

Feb*  e,  1633, 

7,000 

6,000 

Lewiston  Falls  Aoadem^ 

y,      .     jDanville, 

Feb.  23,  1834, 

2,500 

2,500 

Gould's  Academy, 

.      Bethel, 

JftO,  17,  1836, 

2,000 

2,000 

Freedom  Academy, 

Freedom, 

Feb.  IS,  ISm. 

1,200 

800 

Norridgewock  Female  i 

ioad.,     Norridgewock, 

March  20,  1836, 

- 

- 

Charleston  Academy, 

.      Charleston. 

Feb.  13,1837. 

2,500 

1,300 

BUiot  Academy,   . 

.     EHiot, 

Fob.  te,  isio. 

1,400 

1,200 

Watenrille  Academy, 

.      Waterville, 

Feb.  13.  1342. 

3.OO0 

2»ooa 

Litchfield  Academy, 

.     Litchfield, 

Feb.  5,  1844, 

2jlO0 

2,000 

Newport  Academy, 

.     Newport, 

March  IT,  1845, 

- 

- 

Lee  Normal  School, 

.        .     Lee, 

March  17,  1845, 

IrOOO 

80O 

Thomaston  Academy, 

Thomaaton, 

April  T,  1845, 

3,00<> 

2,800 

St.  George  Academy, 

.     St.  George^ 

April  8,  1845, 

- 

Somerset  Academy, 

.     Atheni» 

June  20, 1846, 

3,043 

1,800 

Hattanawoook  Academy 

f,       ,     Lincoln, 

Jnly  29,  1846, 

1,300 

1,000 

Eaat  Corinth  Academy, 

.     Bast  Corinth, 

Jttly  30,  1846, 

1,500 

1,500 

Hoalton  Academy, 

.     Hoalton, 

Jane  14,  1847, 

3,000 

1,000 

Patten  Academy, 

.     Patten, 

Jmeie,  1B47, 

_ 

_ 

Monson  Academy, 

Monsoa, 

July  2n,  1847, 

1,100 

- 

Litchfield  Liberal  Instit 

nte,  .     Litchfield, 

July  20,  1S47, 

_ 

. 

Limington  Academy, 

.     Limington, 

Aog.  8,  1348, 

2,500 

2,500 

Standish  Academy, 

.     Standish, 

Aug.  S,  1348, 

1,200 

1,000 

Bast  Me.  Conference  Se 

minary,  Bncksport, 

JuQe  8, 1S4^, 

28,000 

25,000 

Norway  Liberal  lastlta 

te,    .     Norway^ 

Jane  25, 1849^ 
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Public  lands. 

90,000  Individuals. 

110,000 

10  00 

- 

27,045 

_ 

- 

Public  lands. 

75,000  St.  and  friends. 

25.000 

10  00 

3,000 

10,000 

- 

- 

Public  lands. 

-   i 

7,000 

4  00 

- 

- 

100 

5,000,Pub.  Ids.  A  ind. 

-  1 

1,000 

6  00 

800 

400 

- 

8,000  Publio  lands. 

3,000  Pablio  lands. 

4,000 

- 

- 

- 

- 

8,Oeo,Poblio  lands. 

10,000  Interest. 

18,000 

5  00 

364 

40 

700 

-     Public  lands. 

-    i  Interest. 

9,200  3  00  to  4  00 

.> 

. 

75 

1,500  Indiyidoals. 

4,000  Pub.  Ids.  A  ind. 

2,300  3  00  to  4  00 

600 

- 

176 

- 

9,000  Public  Unds. 

5,500'4  00  to  5  00 

1,690 

600 

350 

5,740  Poblio  lands. 

2,000  PabUo  lands. 

3,280{3  00  to  4  00 

700 

600 

600 

6,252;PabIio  lands. 

ik 

- 

5,400  2  00  to  3  00 

123 

60 

150 

3,000  Public  lands. 

- 

5.0003  00to4  00 

300 

300 

200 

-     jPublio  lands. 

. 

.. 

12,125 

- 

- 

- 

.> 

13,000  Pub  Ids.  A  ind. 

2,000  Publio  lands. 

4,419 

3  00to4  00 

- 

- 

850 

3,500  Public  lands. 

1,000  B.  MeLeNan. 

4,925 

3  00  to  5  00 

- 

.. 

326 

2,500  Public  lands. 

-    1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

5,000  Public  lands. 

3,000  InJiTidnals. 

9,000  3  00  to  4  00 

887 

120 

100 

1,500  Public  lands. 

-    iPublic  lands. 

-    ;3  00  to  4  00 

- 

- 

150 

9,000,Pablic  lands. 

5,000  Individuals. 

2,500  3  00  to  5  00 

800 

- 

350 

- 

C,000  sute. 

-    1 

- 

- 

- 

2,000  Public  lands. 

-                  - 

600  3  00  to  5  00 

— 

- 

- 

5,000  L.  Sampson. 

-. 

1,600  4  00  to  5  50 

1,300 

- 

800 

3,338  Public  lands. 

lOO.Interest. 

3,43812  75  to  3  75 

- 

- 

500 

3,000  Public  lands. 

200SUte. 

3,000'2  50  to  4  00 

- 

- 

- 

4,000;Pnblic  landi. 

-    1 

4,000,3  00  to  4  00 
-    !3  00to4  50 

300 

- 

75 

SOO'State. 

-     !                _ 

- 

- 

- 

2,700 

Public  lands. 

2,000  Sute. 

2,200,3  00  to  5  00 

- 

300 

300 

- 

- 

- 

- 

-     3  00to4  00 

150 

- 

- 

2.500 

State  and  indv. 

800 

sute. 

6,5003  00to4  50 

200 

. 

200 

8,800  riUte  and  indv. 

- 

- 

-     3  00  to  4  00 

- 

150 

126 

2,500  E.  Little. 

8,500 

St.500B.L.8000 

8,0004  00  to6  00 

1,200 

400 

800 

800  Rev.  D.  Gould. 

3,050 

State  and  indy. 

3,750  3  50  to  4  00 

450 

350 

175 

SOOStote. 

- 

- 

- 

2  60to400 

216 

- 

- 

300  Sute. 

- 

- 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

500SUto. 

. 

- 

- 

3  00to4  00 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 

„ 

„ 

« 

3  00to5  00 

325 

^ 

. 

. 

_ 

« 

- 

_ 

4  00  to  5  00 

1,300 

- 

200 

5,650 

State. 

- 

- 

- 

8  OOtoi  50 

" 

300 

160 

5,000 

Sute. 

^ 

„ 

8,500 

8  00to4  00 

176 

« 

110 

6,900 

State  and  indr. 

- 

1,060 

3  00to5  00 

900 

- 

^ 

1,445 

Individuals. 

4,150 

Pablle  Imndf. 

4,3()0 

2  OOtoS  00 

200 

« 

100 

3,000 

Public  lands. 

. 

- 

2,500 

3  00to4  00 

- 

. 

250 

3,500 

Public  lands. 

- 

- 

3,019  3  00  to  5  00 

700 

- 

160 

6,500  Public  lands. 

- 

- 

4,200 

3  60  to  5  00 

- 

300 

100 

4,400  Public  landi. 

- 

- 

•  - 

- 

- 

- 
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3,500JSUte. 

. 

- 

3,600 

3  00to4  00 

- 

- 

400 

300 

State. 
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.. 
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2  00to4  60 
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26 

• 

4,250 

Public  lands. 

„ 

- 

500 

2  50to4  50 
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60 

60 

2,500 

Scholarships: 

25,000 

Individuals. 

25,000  3  00  to  4  00 

1,605 

400 

100 
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Engrayinos.  The  School  Reports  have  commonly  contained  en- 
graviDgs  of  school  buildings,  plans,  apparatus  or  furniture,  at 
greater  or  less  expense.  I  have  thought  it  better  to  avoid  all  such 
expenditure  this  year,  and  have  inserted  only  an  eng^ving  of  the 
Maine  State  Seminary,  and  the  following  cuts  of  school  furniture, 
both  obtained  without  any  cost. 

The  singular  mistakes  made  by  many  of  our  country  mechanics, 
in  the  shape,  hight  and  style  of  school  furniture,  make  it  desirable 
to  have  before  them  the  best  models.  Many  districts  prefer  to  pur- 
chase their  desks  ready-made,  and  of  such  style  as  will  give  to  their 
rooms  an  air  of  neatness  and  comfort.  Those  manufactured  by  Mr. 
Jos.  L.  Ross,  Chardon  St.,  Boston,  a  few  of  which  are  figured  be- 
low, are  of  excellent  pattern  and  workmanship. 


This  engraving  represents  R08B*  Public  School  Teachers'  Desk. 
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This  engraving  represents  Robs'  Union  (Portable)  Gram- 
mar School  Doable  Desk  and  Chairs.  Length  of  desk,  3 
feet  10  inches.  Width  of  desk,  1  foot  3  inches.  Space 
required  for  chairs,  between  desks,  17  inches.  (See  grade 
of  bights  under  next  cut.) 


No.  1,  extra,  Desk  and  Chair,  for  pupils  from  17  years 
of  age  and  upwards ;  No.  1,  for  pupils  from  14  to  17 ;  No.  2, 
for  pupils  from  12  to  14 ;  No.  3,  for  pupils  from  10  to  12 ; 
No.  4,  for  pupils  from  8  to  10.  Length  of  desk,  2  feet. 
Width  of  desk,  1  foot  3  inches.  Space  required  for  chair8> 
between  desks,  17  inches. 
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COMMON  8CH00I& 


Primary  Single  Desk  and  chair, 
made  of  three  different  hights,  for 
pupils  from  4  years  to  8. 

Width  of  No.  1  desk,       11  inches. 
Width  of  No.  2     -  10     " 

Width  of  No.  3    "  9     " 

Space  required  for  chairs  between 
desks,  14  inches. 


No.  1,  extra,  desk  and  chair, 
for  pupils  from  17  years  of  ag€ 
and  upwards  ;  No.  1,  for  pu- 
pils from  14  to  IT  ;  No.  2,  for 
pupils  from  12  to  14;  No.  3, 
for  pupils  from  10  to  12 ;  No. 
4,  for  pupils  from    8   to   10. 
Length  of  desk,  2  feet.    Width 
ofdesk,l  foot  3  inches.  Space 
required  for  chairs,  between 
desks,  11  inches. 


^^<Li^ 


-'-^-i^J»     This  engraving    repre- 
--^-^^^^^^  sents  Ross'  High  Schdol, 
1  or  Academy  Single  Desk 
^  and  chair  ;  fall  to  lift:  plain 
top.     They  are  graded  of 
five  different  hights,  No. 
1   Ex.,   1,  2,  3,  4,    or  pu- 
pils of  different  ages  from 
8  to  18. 

Length  of  desk,  2  ft.  3  inch. 
Width  of     "    1ft.  8    *' 

Space  required  for  chairs, 
between  desks,  17  inches. 
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